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A&T*  L— N^  y<f!fog^  tawardi  the  South  Pole,  performei  in  Ihe 
j/ears  1 833-24.  Containing  an  Examinatian  of  the  Antarctic 
Sea,  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Degree  of  Latitude:  and  a  Viiit  to 
Terra  del  Putgo,  with  a  Particular  Account  of  the  Inhabitantim 
To  which  is  aitdedf  much  Useful  Information^  on  the  Coasting 
Navigation  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the  adjacent  Landsy  with  Charts 
of  narboursy  ^c.  By  James  Weddell,  £^9.  Master  in  the 
Royal  Mavy*  London :  Printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees^ 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  Paternoster-Row.     1825. 

While  Parry  and  Franklin,  in  the  service  of  the  British  go- 
▼ernment,  were  prosecuting  their  discoveries  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  the  writer  of  this  book,  with  no  other  motive  than  his 
own  love  of  enterprise  and  adventure,  was  exploring  the  icy 
seas  of  the  south.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  be  should  bring 
back  snch  a  rich  collection  of  facts  and  observations,  as  has 
been  madeiti  the  expeditions  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oppo- 
site pole,  equipped  and  provided  at  the  public  cost,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  discovery.  His  voyage  has,  however,  not  been  with- 
out its  fruits ;  he  has  succeeded  in  penetrating  more  than  three 
degrees  of  latitude  farther  than  any  former  navigator ;  he  has 
verified  many  curious  facts,  and  made  some  important  addi- 
tions to  the  sum  of  geographical  knowledge.  His  narrative  is 
that  of  a  well  informed,  intelligent  man,  who  observes  all  that 
b  worth  observing  in  such  a  voyage.  Tlie  journals  of  all  pro- 
fessed seamen,  however,  and  tins  among  the  number,  have  ma- 
ny passages,  where  we  might  fancy  we  were  reading  a  log-book, 
and  which  entertain  us  with  the  agreeable  detail  of  the  courses 
of  die  winds,  the  variations  of  the  weather,  and  the  different 
tacks  of  the  vessel.  These,  though  a  little  dull  to  the  general 
reader,  may  sometimes  be  of  use  to  the  future  navi^tor — at  all 
events,  they  give  ian  air  of  credibility  to  the  narrative,  and  are, 
in  some  sort,  the  vouchers  of  the  writer's  veracity. 

The  object  of  Capt.  WeddelFs  voyage  was  to  obtain  a  cargo 
of  skins  01  the  fur-seal.    He  left  England  in  September,  182S}, 
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2  WeddelP^  Voyage  tozoards  the  South  Pole.        [Dec. 

ID  the  brig  Jane,  of  1 60  tons,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-two  officers 
and  men  under  bis  command,  accompanied  by  the  cutter  Beau- 
fo)  of  65  tons,  with  a  crew  of  thirteen,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Brisbane.  Both  vessels  were  fitted  out  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  provisioned  for  two  years.  Capt.  Weddell,  on 
sailing  from  London,  had  not  expected  to  arrive  at  so  high  a 
latitude  as  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  reach,  and  had  therefore 
provided  himself  only  with  such  nautical  instruments  as  are  in 
common  use ;  they  were  however  of  the  best  construction. 

On  the  voyage  he  touched  at  Bonavista,  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands.  Here  is  a  population  of  about  three  thousand^ 
excessively  indolent,  living  miserably  on  a  fertile  soil,  and  dwel- 
ling mostly  in  huts.  The  slaves  are  numerous,  and  are  worked 
hard  and  treated  with  uncommon  severity  by  the  lazy  masters,  ma- 
ny of  whom,  as  it  should  seem  from  this  narrative,  arc  ho  whiter 
than  themselves.  The  governor,  a  native  of  Portugal,  dressed 
in  a  general's  uniform,  whom  Capt.  Weddell  found  on  board  a 
schooner  of  war  in  the  bay,  on  hearing  that  he  wanted  a  supply 
of  poultry,  sent  him  to  make  a  bargain  with  his  lady.  He  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  the  palace,  but  found  that  a  poultry- 
merchant,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  a  governor's  lady,  was 
not  to  be  approached  without  extraoixiinary  formalities.  An 
armed  sentinel  at  the  door  refused  to  admit  him  until  assured 
that  his  intentions  were  merely  pacific  and  commercial ;  and 
after  the  same  explanation  with  two  others  he  succeeded  in 
arriving  into  the  presence  of  her  ladyship,  who  wasinthepoul* 
try-yai3,  inspecting  her  stock  of  pigs,  turkeys,  and  hens.  Capt 
Weddell  purchased  a  number  of  lean  fowls,  which,  for  his  con- 
solation, her  ladyship  assured  him  were  exceedingly  fat  and 
cheap. 

In  latitude  14^  S.  Capt.  Weddell  fell  in  with  a  Portuguese 
schooner  bound  to  Bahia,  with  a  cargo  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
slaves.  The  males  were  crowded  together  in  the  hold,  almost 
suffocated  with  the  confined  air- and  torrid  heat,  while  the  wo- 
men and  children  were  seated  on  the  lee-side  of  the  deck,  many 
of  them  fastened  by  iron  shackles. 

When  arrived  at  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  south  latitude,  the 
vessels  found  themselves  among  the  ice  islands,  and  on  the  16th 
of  January  they  came  close  under  the  shore  of  the  South  Ork* 
neys.  The  appearance  of  the  coast  is  terrific.  Abnost  every 
where  the  islands  rise  into  lofty  peaks,  covered  with  snow, 
looking  like  the  mountain  summits  of  a  drowned  continent, 
which  yet  tower  above  the  waters.  In  some  places  these  sum- 
mits present  almost  every  irr^ularity  of  shape  and  size  ^  in 
others  a  multitude  of  neighbouring  ones  rising  to  nearly  an  equal 
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height,  and  of  a  conical  figure,  resemble  a  group  of  pyramids. 
One  of  these  peaks,  the  loftiest  in  the  whole  range,  named  by 
Capt.  Weddefl,  Noble's  Peak,  can  be  seen  in  a  clear  day  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  leagues.  In  the  bays  that  run  in  between 
these  steep  shores,  innumerable  ice-bergs  are  formed,  which 
breaking  away  in  summer,  fill  the  neighbouring  waters  with 
drift-ice,  and  render  the  navigation  exceedingly  hazardous. 
Captain  Weddell  remained  in  the  neigbourhood  until  the  twen- 
ty-third of  January,  during  which  his  boats  coasted  the  islands 
in  search  of  fur-seals  without  success*  In  the  mean  time  he 
employed  himself  in  settling  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
several  islands.  He  found  the  western  extremit}*  of  Pomona, 
the  largest  in  this  group,  to  Ke  in  latitude  60^  42'  S*  and  longi- 
tude 46^  23'  b^"  west  from  Greenwich. 

Not  being  able  to  eifect  the  object  of  hb  voyage  at  the  South 
Orkneys,  Captain  Weddell  navigated,  in  difierent  directions,  the 
sea  Ijring  between  them  and  the  imperfectly  explored  coast  laid 
down  in  the  charts  under  the  name  of  Sandwich  land,  until  he 
bad  sa^sfied  himself  that  there  was  no  land  in  that  quarter. 
He  then  stood  to  the  southward.  To  encourage  the  vigilance 
of  his  crew,  he  offered  a  bounty  of  ten  pounds  to  the  man  who 
should  first  discover  land.  In  latitude  65^  a  large  ice-island, 
the  north  side  of  which  contained  a  mixture  of  dark  earth,  was 
hiistaken  for  land,  and  it  was  only  on  a  near  examination  that 
the  error  could  be  detected.  Capt.  Weddell  thinks  that  many 
of  the  doubtful  rocks  laid  down  in  the  chart  of  the  northern  At- 
lantic ocean,  may  have  been  similar  masses  of  ice.  In  latitude 
65°  32^  the  variation  of  the  needle  by  the  azimuth  compass  was 
12^  2l'  east;  ia  68^  28'  it  was  0°  5'  east,  and  the  vessels  found 
themselves  so  thickly  surrounded  with  ice-islands  as  almost  to 
prevent  tiieir  progress.  On  the  15th  of  February,  in  latitude 
68^  44'  Capt  Weddell,  in  the  forenoon,  took  a  set  of  azimuths, 
which,  to  his  astonishment,  gave  the  variation  but  1°  20'  east  j 
in  the  afternoon  he  took  a  second  set,  which  gave  4°  58'. 

'*  On  the  16th  at  noon,''  says  the  author, "  our  latitude  bj  account  was 
70O  26',  and  longitude  by  chronometers  <I90  58' ;  the  wind  was  moderate 
from  the  westward,  and  the  sea  tolerably  smooth.  Ice  islands  had  almost 
disappeared,  and  the  weather  became  very  pleasant.  Through  the  after- 
noon we  had  the  wind  fresh  from  the  N.E.,  and  we  steered  S.W.  by  W. 

^  In  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  water  appeared  discoloured,  we  hove 
a  cast  of  the  lead,  but  found  no  bottom.  A  great  number  of  birds  of  the 
blue  peterel  kind  were  about  us,  and  many  hump  and  finned  back  whales. 

*<  ni  the  morning  I  took  an  amplitude,  which  gave  variation  12^  t4'  east. 
The  wind  had  shifted  to  the  S.E.  and  became  light.  Our  latitude  at  noon 
by  account  was  7|0  $4',  and  longitude  by  chronometers  doo  12'.  As  the 
weather  was. now  more  settled,  oar  consort  sailed  wide,  in  order  to  extend 
our  f  ietf. 
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^  On  the  18th  the  weather  was  remarkablj  fine,  and  the  wind  in  the 
8.E.  Having  unfortunately  broken  my  two  thermometersi  I  could  not 
exactly  ascertiiin  the  temperature,  but  it  was  certainly  not  colder  than  we 
bad  found  it  in  December  (summer)  in  the  latitude  of  6lo.  With  the 
ship's  head  S.  W.  by  S.  at  8**  30'  in  the  morning  I  took  a  set  of  azimuths, 
which  gave  variation  13^  23^  east  At  noon  our  latitude  by  observation 
was  19P  38^  by  account  72^  24/  •  hence,  with  chronometer  difference  of 
longitude,  we  had  been  set  in  three  days  S.  62^  W.,  distance  30  miles. 
In  the  afternoon  I  took  along  set  of  azimuths,  which  gave  variation  190 
58'.  This  increase  in  so  short  a  distance  seemed  unsatisfactory ;  on  which 
account  I  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  observations  in  order  to 
reconcile  these  irregularities.  I  had  all  the  compasses  brought  upon 
deck,  and  I  found  them  to  agree,  but  rather  inactive  in  traversing. 

"  In  the  evening  we  had  many  whales  about  the  ship,  and  the  sea  was 
literally  covered  with  birds  of  the  blue  peterel  kind.  Not  ▲  paktici.b 
OF  ICE  of  ACf  t  description  WAS  TO  BE  sEsiT.  The  evening  was  mild 
and  serene,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  reflection  that  probably  we  should 
have  obstacles  to  contend  with  in  our  passage  northward,  through  the  ice, 
our  situation  might  have  been  envied.  The  wind  was  light  and  easterly 
during  the  night,  and  we  carried  aU  sail.  The  sun's  amplitude  in  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  when  the  ship's  head  was  S.  by  £.,  gave  variation  15^ 
10'  east."— pp.  34, 36. 

In  latitude  73^  17',  and  longitude  35^  54'  45'^,  Capt.  Wed- 
dell  found  the  variation  but  5^  35'  east. 

^  In  the  morning  of  the  iOth  the  wind  shifted  to  the  S  by  W.  and  blew 
a  fresh  breeze,  and  seeing  a  clouded  horizon,  and  a  great  number  of  biids 
in  the  S.E.,  we  stood  in  that  direction.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
when  the  ship's  head  was  E.S.E^,  I  took  a  set  of  azimuths,  which  gave 
▼aiiation  ll<^fiO' east.  The  atmosphere  now  became  very  clear,  and 
nothing  like  land  was  to  be  seen.  Three  ice  islands  were  in  sight  from 
the  deck,  and  one  other  from  the  mast-head.  On  one  we  perceived  a 
great  number  of  penguins  roosted.  Our  latitude  at  this  time,  £Oth  Fe- 
bruary, 18£2,  was  740  15'.  and  longitude  34^  16'  45"  ;  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  at  south,  prevented,  what  I  most  desired,  our  making  farther  pro- 
gress in  that  direction.  I  would  willingly  have  explored  the  S.W.  quar- 
tei,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  that  we 
had  to  pass  homewards  through  lOOO^miles  of  sea  strewed  with  ice  islands, 
with  long  nights,  and  probably  attended  with  fogs,  I  could  not  determine 
otherwise  than  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  wind  for  returning. 

*^  I  much  regretted  that  circumstances  had  not  allowed  roe  to  proceed 
to  the  southward,  when  in  the  latitude  of  65^,  on  the  27th  of  January,  as 
I  should  then  have  had  sufficient  time  to  examine  this  sea  to  my  satisfac- 
tion."— pp.  86, 37. 

The  author  was  not,  however,  inattentive  to  the  phenomena 
of  this  hitherto  unexplored  region,  although  not  well  provided 
with  instruments  for  making  scientific  observations.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  observations  made  by  him,  with  regard  to  the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle,  and  inserted  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  he  says, 

**  Those  which  I  made  about  the  latitude  of  60  degrees,  are  corrected 
for  local  attraction  from  the  table  of  experiments  made  with  Mr.  Barlow's 
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plate,  in  H.  M.  S.  Conway,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  by  Mr.  Foster ; 
iNit  the  observations  arrived  at  about  the  latitude  of  70  degrees  cannot  be 
reconciled,  as  to  quantity  of  local  attraction,  with  the  theory  adopted  om 
the  subject ;  I  therefore  let  them  remain  at  the  observed  results.  I  found 
a  difference  of  from  3  to  5  degrees  between- the  variation  taken  at  the  bin- 
nacle ^ud  that  on  the  main  hatches ;  and'  1  have  found  as  great  a  differ- 
ence when  the  observations  were  made,  even  on  the  same  spot,  an  hour 
apart.  In  fact,  it  appeared  evident  that  the  magnetic  energy  of  the  earth, 
upon  the  needle  was  much  diminished  when  fai  to  th^e  southward ;  partly 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  increased  dip  or  diminution  of  horizontal  ac- 
tion on  the  needle,  which  must  be  attracted  in  an  increased  degree  by 
objects  immediately  about  it  This,  however,  cannot  be  altogether  de- 
cided till  a  more  satisfactory  theory  in  respect  to  the  emanation  of  the 
magnetic  influence  has  been  demonstrated." — pp.  ^,  39. 

Capt.  Weddell  was  not  able  to  observe  any  appearances  of 
the  Aurora  Australis^  seen  by  Mr,  Foster  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  in  1773.  Nor  did  he  notice 
any  remarkable  distortion  of  visible  objects  by  refraction,  sOy 
often  seen  in  high  northern  latitudes.  The  absence  of  this 
phenomenon  he  ascribes  to  this  sea  being  clear  o^eld  ib6*  If 
he  is  right  in  this  suggestion,  the  same  phenomenon  should  have 
occurred  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree  in  sixty  one  degrees  of 
south  latitude^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Shetland,  where 
Captain  Weddell,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  found  the  field- 
ice  stretching  for  leagues  around  the  coast.  He  says  nothing, 
however,  of  the  existence  of  these  appearances  in  that  quarter, 
which  he  would  have  hardly  failed  to  do  had  he  observed  them, 
inasmuch  as  such  a  fact  would  have  nearly  proved  the  truth  of 
his  theory.  There  is  more  probability  in  his  method  of  ac» 
counting  for  the  origin  of  this  kind  of  ice. 

"It  distinctly  appears  to  me,  that  the  conjecture  of  Captain  Cook,  that 
field  ice  is  formed  and  proceeds  from  land,  and  is  not  formed  in  the  open  sea, 
is  true.  He  latterly,  however,  changes  his  opinion,  from  having  found  ice 
solid  in  field  in  the  latitude  of  70  degrees  to  the  northward  of  Bhering's 
Straits.  But  I  think  it  likely  that  the  ice  he  fell  in  with  there  proceeded 
from  land  in  the  north,  not  more  distant,  perhaps,  than  150  miles  No 
person  can  doubt  the  probability  of  my  conjecture,  when  it  is  remember- 
ed, that  in  the  latitude  of  74^  n'  south,  (which,  according  to  the  received 
opinion  of  former  navigators,  that  the  southern  hemisphere  is  propor- 
tionably  colder  by  10  degrees  of  latitude  than  the  northern,  would  be 
equal  to  84^  15'  north,)  I  found  a  sea  peifectly  clear  of  field  ice ;  whereas 
in  the  latitude  of  61^  SO',  about  100  miles  from  the  land,  I  was  beset  in 
heavy  packed  ice.  As  in  that  situation  we  could  not  see  the  land,  had  I 
not  known  of  the  existence  of  South  Shetland,  I  might  have  fallen  into 
the  commonly  received  error,  that  this  ice  proceeded  continuously  fsom 
the  South  Pole.  If,  therefore,  no  land  exist  to  the  south  of  the  latitude 
at  which  I  arrifed,  vix,  seventy-four  degrees,  fifteen  minutes,— being 
three  degrees  and  five  minutes,  or  214  geographical  miles  farther  south 
than  Captain  Cook,  or  any  preceding  navigator,  reached,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  South  Pole  should  not  be  more  attainable  than  the  Noitb, 
about  which  we  know  there  lies  a  great  deal  of  land  ? 
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'^The  excessiTe  cold  of  the  southern  hemisphete  has  been  variomlj 
BCcouDted  for,  erery  philosopher  adopting  that  theory  which  best  suited 
his  own  hydrographical  system.  Saint  Pierre  supposes  it  to  proceed 
from  a  cupola  of  ice  surrounding  the  South  Pole,  and  stretching  far 
northward.  We  have  now  better  data  to  go  upon ;  for  though  great  ex* 
eitions  were  used  in  the  years  177d  and  1774  to  discover  the  terra  auM^ 
iraiis  ineogrUta  without  success,  yet  we  find  there  is  a  range  of  land  lying 
fts  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  61  degrees.  We  may  also  conjecture, 
without  much  fear  of  being  in  the  wrong,  that  the  land  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  lying  in  latitude  of  61  degrees,  and  in  longitude  54^  SO', 
namely,  the  east  end  of  South  Shetland,  stretches  to  the  W.S.W.,  be- 
yond the  lt>pgitude  in  which  Captain  Cook  penetrated  to  the  latitude  of 
71  <^  10'.  Itis  this  land  which,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
source  from  which  proceeds  the  excessive  cold  of  these  regions.  The 
temperature  of  air  and  water  in  the  latitude  of  60  and  61  degrees,  I  have 
mentioned  to  be  but  little  above  the  freezing  point.  The  cold  earthlesa 
land,  and  its  immense  islands,  which  are  continually  separating  in  the 
summer,  and  are  made,  by  prevailing  westerly  winds,  almost  to  girdle  the 
earth,  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  very  low  temperature  which  prevails. 

'*The  part  of  the  country  which  I  have  seen  is  without  soil,  reared  in 
columns  of  impenetrable  rock,  enclosing  and  producing  large  masses  of 
ice,  even  in  the  low  latitude  of  60^  45^ 

**  It  is  certain  that  ice  inlands  are  formed  only  in  openings  or  recesses 
of  land;  and  field  ice,  I  think,  \s  not  readily  formed  in  a  deep  sea. 

^  On  soundings,  the  water  is  soon  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point ; 
hence  field  ice  is  found  at  the  distance  of  many  miles  from  any  shore. 
These  considerations  induce  me  to  conclude,  that  from  having  but  three 
ice  islands  in  sight,  in  latitude  74  degrees,  the  range  of  land,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  does  not  extend  more  southerly  ihan  the  73d  degree.  If 
this  be  true,  and  if  there  be  no  more  land  to  the  southward,  the  antarctic 
polar  sea  may  be  found  less  icy  than  is  imagined,  and  a  clear  field  of  dis- 
covery, even  to  the  South  Pole,  may  therefore  be  anticipated. "-pp.  40-4d« 

The  observations  of  the  writer,  taken  in  connexion  with  those 
of  preceding  navigators,  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  of  Malte- 
Bnin,  that  the  ice  produced  in  winter  within  the  antarctic  cir- 
de  is  carried  northerly  by  a  current  from  the  pole,  till  it  forms 
an  icy  belt  about  the  earth,  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  near  the 
sixty -first  degree  of  north  latitude,  leaving  the  region  about  the 
pole  nearly  clear  of  ice  during  the  summer.  Independent  of 
the  fact  that  Captain  Weddell  found  an  open  sea  in  the  74th 
degree  of  latitude,  the  existence  of  such  a  current  is  rendered 
somewhat  probable  from  the  circumstance  that  in  sailing  to- 
wards the  pole,  he  found  himself,  while  near  the  sixty-sixth  de« 
f;ree  of  latitude,  carried  by  a  current  to  the  northward  48  miles 
in  three  days.  On  his  return  he  experienced,  about  the  seven- 
ty-first degree  of  latitude,  a  current  by  which  the  vessels  were 
carried  thirteen  miles  to  the  north  in  two  days.  The  writer 
remarks,  however,  that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  correct  reck- 
oniDg  subjects  these  observations  to  some  suspicion.  In  a 
little    lower   latitude,   he    tried    the    current   by    mooring 
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the  boat,  and  found  it  setting  to  the  north-east  one  sixth  of  a 
mile  an  hour. 
The  vessels  now  steered  for  South  Geoi^a,  and  on  their 

(passage  kept  a  look-out  for  South  Iceland,  an  imaginary  isle 
aid  down  in  the  chart  near  the  $ixty-third  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  the  forty-fiflh  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting,  from  the  lamentations  of  the  worth  j 
Captain,  and  the  bitter  tone  of  vexation  in  which  he  relates  his 
disappointment,  that  although  he  is  not  willing  to  acknowledge 
it,  he  had  cherished  expectations  of  extraordinary  good  fortune 
on  the  untrodden  riiores  of  this  island.  His  imagination  proba- 
bly gloated  on  the  abundance  of  what  he  technically  calls 
produce,  to  be  found  here  ;  to  wit,  multitudes  of  the  fur-seal,  •£ 
sea-elephants,  and  sea-leopards,  who,  unused  to  the  sight  of 
man,  would  lie  still,  and  quietly  suffer  themselves  to  be  killed 
and  skinned.  Instead  however,  of  this  promised  paradise  of 
the  seal-hunter,  he  found  only  ice-islands,  fog-banks,  and  the 
waves  of  the  great  Atlantic. 

In  the  passage  to  South  Georgia,  the  writer  again  noticed 
several  of  those  extraordinary  irregularities  in  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  South 
Georgia  is  an  island  about  ninety-six  miles  in  length,  and  ten 
in  breadth.    It  is  indented  with  many  deep  bays,  which  in  some 

{places  almost  meet  each  other  from  the  opposite  shores.  The 
ofty-  summits  of  the  mountains  are  perpetually  covered  with 
snow;  but  the  soil  of  the  valleys  during  summer,  produces  in 
abundance  a  strong  bladed  grass,  growing  to  the  height  of  two 
feet.  Fur  seals  and  sea-elephants  once  abounded  on  this  isl- 
and, but  these  animals  are  now  almost  extinct.  The  writer 
estimates  the  number  of  skins  that  have  been  brought  off  from 
the  bland  by  adventurers  from  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries, at  1 ,200,000.  Birds  yet  abound  on  these  shores ;  and 
Captain  Weddell  was-  no  uncurious  observer  of  their  appear- 
ance and  habits.     Speaking  of  the  king-penguin,  he  says, 

"  Thev  go  in  large  flocks  along  the  shore,  erect,  and  with  a  waddling 
gait  When  seen  through  a  hazy  atmosphere,  they  may  be  not  inaptly 
mistaken  for  a  body  of  men ;  and,  indeed,  Sir  John  Narb.irough  hat 
whimsically  likened  them  to  **  little  children  standing  up  in  white  aprons." 
Those  wiiich  he  describes,  however,  were  a  very  diminutive  species  in 
GomparisoD  with  the  king-penguin,  the  bird  to  which  I  refer. 

"  In  pride,  these  birds  are  perhaps  not  surpassed  even  by  the  peacock* 
to  which,  in  beauty  of  plumage,  they  are  indeed  very  little  inferior, — as 
may  be  seen  in  oar  principal  museums  During  the  time  of  moulting, 
they  seem  to  repel  each  other  with  disgust,  on  account  of  the  ragged  state 
of  their  coats ;  but  as  they  arrive  at  the  maximum  of  splendour  they  re- 
assemble, and  no  one  who  has  not  completed  his  plumage  is  aUowed  .to 
enter  the  community.    Their  frequently  looking  down  their  front  and 
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fides  in  order  to  contemplate  the  perfection  of  their  exterior  brilliMicj, 
and  to  remoTe  anjr  specie  which  might  sully  it,  is  truly  amazing  to  an  ob- 
server. 

"  About  the  beginning  of  January  they  pair,  and  lay  their  eggs.  Du- 
ring the  time  of  hatching,  the  male  is  remarkably  assiduous,  so  that  when 
the  hen  bus  occasion  to  go  off  to  feed  and  wash,  the  egg  is  transported  to 
him,  which  is  done  by  placing  their  toes  together^  and  rolling  it  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  using  their  beaks  to  place  it  properly.  As  they  have  no 
nest,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  egg  is  carried  between  the  tail  and 
legs,  where  the  female,  in  particular,  has  a  cavity  for  the  purpose. 

^  The  hen  keeps  charge  of  her  young  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  during 
which  time  they  change  and  complete  their  plumage ;  and  in  teaching 
them  to  swim,  the  mother  has  frequently  to  use  some  artifice ;  for  when 
the  young  one  refuses  to  take  the  water,  she  entices  it  to  the  side  of  a  rock, 
and  cunningly  pushes  it  in,  and  this  is  repeated  until  it  takes  the  sea  of 
its  own  accord.  There  are  three  other  kinds  of  penguins,  all  of  them 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  but  little  more  than  hall  the  bigness  of  that  which 
I  have  described.  Their  plumage  is  not  near  so  fine,  but  they  walk  erect, 
and  are  of  the  same  form  with  the  king-penguin.  The  names  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  are,  the  macaroni,  the  jack-ass,  and  the  stone- 
cracker  penguin.  The  macaroni  is  so  called  from  its  having  been  liken- 
ed to  a  fop  or  macaroni,  though  I  must  confess,  i  do  not  see  the  similitude. 
The  next  has  its  name  from  the  noise  it  makes,  which  resembles  the 
braying  of  an  ass.  And  the  third  is  denominated  from  its  pecking  or 
cracking  stones  when  irritated.  All  these  birds  have  a  practice  of  can- 
ningly  stealing  from  one  another,  during  the  time  of  nest-building,  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  constructed  They  differ  from  the  king-pen- 
guin in  these  particulars,  and  also  in  having  nests,  which  are  sometimes 
in  the  side  of  tussac  mounds,  but  generally  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  are 
composed  of  a  few  sticks  and  stones.  They  remain  with  their  young  but 
four  months,  viz.  from  January  to  April,  at  which  time  they  take  them 
off  shore  for  several  successive  days,  to  the  distance  of  four  or  ^^^  miles, 
in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  water ;  and  when  they  can  endure  it, 
they  go  off  to  sea." — pp.  55,  57. 

Some  particulars  of  the  manners  of  the  albatross  are  wor& 
transcribing. 

^  There  is  something  humourously  remarkable  in  their  way  of  mat** 
in^ ;  the  couple  approach  one  another  with  great  apparent  ceremony, 
brmging  their  beaks  repeatedly  together,  swinging  their  heads,  and  con- 
templating each  other  with  very  deliberate  attention  Sometimes  this 
will  continue  for  two  hours  together,  and  to  a  person  inclined  to  be  amu- 
sed, the  whole  transaction  would  appear  not  unlike  one  of  our  own  formal 
courtships  in  pantomime.  They  have  great  power  in  their  beaks,  and, 
when  on  the  nest,  I  have  observed  them  defend  themselves  for  half  an 
hour  against  an  active  dog.  Their  feet  are  webbed  and  remarkably  large, 
so  that  when  the  water  is  smooth  they  can  walk  on  the  surface  with  hardly 
any  assistance  from  their  wings,  and  the  noise  of  their  tread  is  heard  at 
a  considerable  distance.  Their  eggs  are  inferior  to  those  of  geese,  but  th^ 
have  less  yolk,  and  more  white  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  weigh 
generally  one  pound  and  three  quarters.  All  birds  of  the  albatross  and 
gull  kind  lay  their  eggs  in  October,  and,  when  new  laid,  they  are  a  great 
sOarce  of  refreshment." — ^pp.  58,  59. 
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On  leavii^  South  Georgia,  Captain  Wedddl  made  strict 
search  for  the  Aurora  Islands,  a  pretended  Spanish  discovery 
made  in  1762,  and  afterwards  verified,  and  situated^  as  the  wor- 
thy Captain,  using  the  Spanish  idiom,  expresses  it ;  or  as  an 
American  would  say,  in  nearly  as  good  Englidi,  locaiedj  in  1794, 
by  the  Corvette  Atrevida.  The  author,  it  should  seem,  has 
fully  ascertained  that  no  such  islands  exist ;  the  seal^catcher  may 
therefore  hereafter  save  himself  the  trouble  of  searching  for  it^ 
and  the  geographer  the  pains  of  laying  it  down  in  his  chart. 
Captain  Weddell  supposes  these  pretended  islands  to  have 
been  either  the  Shag  Kocks,  a  reeujiog  about  five  degrees  of 
longitude  easterly  from  the  supposed  place  of  the  Auroras,  or 
ice^islands  loaded  with  the  eaiih  of  the  shores  firom  which  tb^ 
had  been  broken. 

The  crews  of  these  two  vessels  wintered  at  Falkland  Islands. 
This  uninhabited  group  consists  of  nearly  ninety  islands.  Two 
of  them,  the  east  and  west  Falklands,  lying  at  different  extreou- 
ties  of  the  group,  are  of  considerable  extent.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  western  island  is  one  hundred  miles,  and  ite  great- 
est breadth  about  fifty;  the  eastern  island  is  considerably 
smaller.  A  sound,  navigable  for  ships  of  any  size,  lies  between 
them.  The  author  gives  a  more  fiavourable  account  of  tiieir 
climate  ttian  we  should  gather  from  the  reports  of  those  who 
bad  formerly  visited  them.  He  thinks  indeed  that  it  has  grown 
more  temperate  within  the  last  forty  years,  the  cause  of  w^eh 
he  supposes  to  be  that  the  immense  bodies  of  ice  which  were 
then  annually  found  in  the  latitude  of  50^,  are  no  longer  seen 
in  that  region.  In  three  different  voyages  which  the  author 
has  made  in  those  seas,  he  remarks  that  he  never  saw  southera 
ice  to  the  northward  of  South  Georgia.  There  is  no  wood  on 
Falkland  Islands ;  but  they  yield  an  abundant  and  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  excellent  peat.  Extensive  tracts  of  soil  are 
thickly  covered  with  grass ;  and  on  East  Falkland  are  laige 
herds  of  horses  and  wild  cattle.  The  winters  are  mild ;  the 
temperature  is  rarely  as  low  as  the  freezing  point ;  and  the 
snows  which  h\l  in  July,  August,  and  September,  immediately 
disappear  from  the  ground.  The  site  of  the  E^nglish  settle- 
ment at  Port  Egmont  was  most  injudiciously  chosen.  The 
ruins  of  the  town  stand  on  the  south  side  of  a  steep  mountain, 
six  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  at  its  very  foot,  where,  duringjQie 
winter,  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  hardly  be  said  to  come.  The 
French  settlement  at  Port  Louis,  in  1764,  was  made  in  a  more 
fortunate  situation ;  and  the  colonists,  according  to  our  author, 
appear  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  cultivatiiig  and 
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fertilizing  the  soil,  when  they  were  taken  off  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  claimed  the  islands. 

New  Island,  one  of  the  Falklands,  was  for  two  years  the 
abode  of  a  Captain  Barnard,  an  Aiherican,  whose  story  is 
given  in  this  book*  In  the  year  1814,  while  the  United  States 
were  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  Barnard,  on  a  visit  to  New  Isl- 
and, in  the  course  of  a  voyage  undertaken  to  procure  seal  furs, 
found  the  crew  of  an  English  ship,  which,  on  her  passage  from 
Port  Jackson,  had  been  wrecked  on  the  south  side  of  these  isl- 
ands. They  were  about  thirty  in  number,  including  passengers, 
several  of  whom  were  ladies.  He  took  them  to  his  vessel, 
treated  them  with  that  kindness  to  which  their  unfortunate  con- 
dition gave  them  a  title,  and  promised  to  land  them,  on  his  pas- 
sage home,  at  some  port  in  the  Brazils.  One  day.  Captain 
Barnard,  with  four  of  his  men,  were  out  on  a  hunting  party 
to  procure  supplies  for  his  guests.  The  crew  whom  he  had 
succoured,  fearing,  probably,  that  notwithstanding  his  promise, 
he  intended  to  take  them  to  the  U.  States ;  and  linking  more 
of  their  own  safety  and  convenience  than  their  gratitude,  cut  the 
cables  in  his  absence,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Americans 
who  were  left  on  board  could  do  to  prevent  it,  ran  away  with 
tiie  ship  to  Rio  Janeiro.  In  their  haste  they  had  forgotten  to 
leave  any  thing  for  Barnard  and  his  companions  to  subsist  up- 
on ;  luckily,  however,  he  had  planted  a  few  potatoes  on  the 
island,  which  the  second  season  produced  him  a  considerable 
crop.  A  dog  which  had  gone  with  them  on  the  hunting  excur- 
sion, now  and  then  caught  a  pig ;  and  they  gathered  and  stored 
up  the  eggs  of  the  albatross  at  the  proper  season.  They  cloth- 
ed themselves  with  the  skins  of  seals,  and  built  a  house  of  stone, 
strong  and  warm  enough  to  protect  them  from  the  storms  of 
winter,  and  the  cold  winds  of  the  south.  At  one  time,  Bar- 
nard's companions  stole  the  boat,  and  he  was  left  alone  on  the 
island  for  several  months.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  found 
it  difficult  to  do  without  him,  for  they  returned  and  put  them- 
selves under  his  direction.  They  continued,  however,  to  be 
discontented  and  quarrelsome,  and  one  of  them  actually  plotted 
Barnard's  death.  The  method  taken  by  this  little  community 
to  punish  and  reclaim  the  delinauent  would  have  done  honour 
toBeccaria.  He  was  placed  alone  with  some  provisions  on  a 
.^  small  island  in  Quaker  harbour,  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
place  of  such  a  penitentiary.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  Bar- 
nard brou^t  him  back  to  the  settlement  a  penitent  and  altered 
man.  In  December,  1815,  Captain  Barnard  and  his  compa- 
nions were  taken  off  the  island  by  an  English  whaler. 

On  the  return  of  fine  weather,  the  Jane  and  Beaufoy  left 
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tteir  wintering  place,  and  made  sail  for  South  Shetland,  a  gronp 
ofislands  discovered  in  1819,  by  William  Smith,  commander 
of  the  brig  William,  on  a  passage  from  Monte  Video  to  Val- 
paraiso. Captain  Weddell  had  previously  made  two  several 
voyages  to  these  islands,  and  had  become  well  acquainted  with 
their  coast  and  the  navigation  of  the  neighbourii^  seas.     In  the 

1)re8ent  voyage,  however,  his  former  experience  was  of  no  avail, 
or  he  found  them  surrounded,  to  an  immense  extent,  bv  com* 
pact  and  heavy  ice,  through  which  it  was  impossible  lor  the 
vessels  to  penetrate.  The  navigation  of  these  seas,  amone  the 
ice  islands,  is  much  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  normem 
Atlantic  ocean.  A  heavy  swell,  produced  by  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds,  rising  sometimes  into  mountainous  billows, 
keeps  the  ice  in  constant  motion ;  and  amidst  the  vast  masses 
rolhng  and  fiilling  over,  the  risk  is  terrible.  After  having  wast- 
ed more  than  a  month  in  attempting  a  passage  to  the  South 
Shetlands,  through  this  dangerous  barrier,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
tinual hardships  and  accidents,  the  vessels  desisted,  and  retura- 
<^  to  a  warmer  latitude.  The  author,  however,  gives  a  par* 
ticular  description  of  these  islands,  from  observations  made  in 
his  former  voyages.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  that 
inhabit  these  shores,  is  the  sea-elephant,  which  is  thus  describ- 
ed: 

*^  The  male  has  a  cartilaginous  substance,  extending  forward  from  the 
nose,  five  or  six  inches,  somewhat  resembling  the  proboscis  of  the  common 
elephant,  and  from  this  circumstance  has  obtained  the  name. 

^  The  largest  of  these  animals  which  I  have  seen,  were  males,  not  less 
than  twenty-four  feet  long;  and  fourteen  in  circumference ;  the  females 
are  generaJly  about  one  third  less.  In  form,  they  have  mticft  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  common  seal,  with  which  most  people  are  acquainted, 
and,  therefore,  a  particular  description  would  be  super^uous ;  but  it  may 
be  necessary  to  mention  those  habits  and  peculiarities  in  which  tbej 
differ. 

*'The  males  come  on  shore  about  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of 
September ;  and  in  this  month,  and  the  first  of  October,  they  are  followed 
by  the  females,  which,  being  with  young  since  the  preceding  season, 
choose  the  land  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  parturition  and  procrea- 
tion. When  the  males  first  arrive,  the  fat  of  three  or  four  of  them  will 
make  a  ton  of  oil ;  but  the  average  of  both  male  and  female  is  about  seven 
to  the  ton  As  they  live,  while  on  shore,  entirely  without  food,  by  the 
middle  of  December  they  have  become  very  lean ;  and  their  young  being 
at  this  age  able  to  take  the  water,  the  whole  of  the  breeding  herd  leave 
the  shores. 

**  A  second  herd  come  up  about  the  middle  of  January,  for  the  purpose  ^ 
of  renewing  their  coat  of  hair ;  in  March,  a  herd  of  full-grown  males 
come  up,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and,  by  the  end  of  April,  every  kind  of 
them  has  returned  to  the  sea.** — pp  134, 135 

*'  Their  inactivity  and  extreme  lethargy  when  on  shore,  is  astonishingly 
contrasted  by  their  sagacity  and  agiHty  when  in  the  sea.    They  have  b^n 
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known  to  keep  a  boat  from  landing,  by  intercepting  it  in  the  water  when 
the  crew  bad  no  fire  arms ;  and  frequently,  when  one  is  pricked  with  a 
lance,  it  will  attack  the  boat  with  great  ferocity. 

"  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  sea-elephant,  when  lying  on  the 
ihore,  and  threatened  with  death,  will  often  make  no  effort  te  escape  into 
the  water,  but  lie  still  and  shed  tears,  merely  raising  the  head  to  look  at 
the  assailant ;  and,  though  very  timid,  will  wait  with  composure  the  chib 
or  tlie  lande  which  takes  its  life.  In  close  contact,  every  human  effort 
would  be  of  little  avail  for  the  destruction  of  this  animal,  unwieldy  as  it  is, 
were  it  to  rush  forward,  and  exert  the  power  of  its  jaws ;  for  this,  indeed, 
is  so  enormous,  that,  in  the  agony  of  death,  stones  are  ground  to  powder 
between  its  teeth. 

^  If  the  skull  be  indented  in  the  killing  of  a  female  with  young,  die  in- 
dentation is  found  also  upon  the  skull  of  the  young." — ^pp.  186, 137. 

The  iiir-seals  are  still  more  numerous.  The  male  of  this 
spedes,  according  to  our  author,  is  a  kind  of  ^'Grand  Seignor,^' 
a  creature  six  feet  and  nine  inches  in  length,  attended  general- 
\j  by  a  harem  of  about  twenty  females,  whose  length  is  not  more 
than  three  feet  and  a  half.  Another  extraordinary  animal  was 
seen  among  these  islands,  probably  the  same  who  exhibited 
himself  some  years  since  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  is  now 
living  in  a  sort  of  retirement. 

"  A  boat's  crew  were  employed  on  Hall  Island,  and  the  roan  who  saw 
this  animal  was  left  on  one  side  of  the  island  to  take  care  of  some  pro- 
duce, while  the  officers  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  engaged  on  the  other 
3ide. 

"The  sailor  had  gone  to  bed,  and  about  10  o'clock  he  heard  a  noise 
resembling  human  cries,  and  as  day-light,  in  these  latitudes,  qcTer  disap- 
pears at  this  season,  he  rose,  and  looked  around,  but  on  seeing  no  person, 
he  returned  to  bed ;  presently  he  heard  the  noise  again,  and  rose  a  second 
time,  but^till  saw  nothing.  Conceiving,  however,  the  possibility  of  a  boat 
being  upset,  and  that  some  of  the  crew  might  be  clinging  to  some  detach- 
ed rocks,  he  walked  along  the  beach  a  few  steps,  and  heard  the  noise  more 
distinctly,  but  in  a  musical  strain. 

^  On  searching  around  he  saw  an  object  lying  on  a  rock,  a  dozen  jrards 
from  the  shore,  at  which  he  was  somewhat  frightened.  The  face  and 
shoulders  appeared  of  human  form,  and  of  a  reddish  colour ;  over  the 
shoulders  hung  long  green  hair ;  the  tail  resembled  that  of  the  seal,  but 
the  extremities  of  the  arms  he  could  not  see  distinctly.  The  creature 
continued  to  make  a  musical  noise  while  he  gazed  about  two  minutes, 
and  on  perceiving  him  it  disappeared  in  an  instant.  Immediately  when 
the  man  saw  his  officer,  he  told  this  wild  tale,  the  truth  of  which  was,  of 
course,  doubted ;  but  to  add  weight  to  his  testimony,  (being  a  catholic,)  he 
made  a  cross  on  the  sandj  which  he  kissed  in  form  of  making  oath  to  the 
truth  of  his  statement."— pp.  142,  14a 

The  Jane  and  Beaufoy  visited  Cape  Horn,  to  take  in  a  sup- 
ply of  wood  and  water,  and  to  repair  the  damages  done  to  the 
former.  The  account  given  of  the  inhabitants  of  Teirra  del 
Fuego,  is  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  book.  The  author 
became  acquainted  with  three  several  tribes,  or  settlements  of 
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these  la  va^y  all  of  whom  had  neaii  j  the  same  appearance  and 
mannerB.  They  are  of  a  low  stature,  seldom  exceeding  five  feel 
five  inches ;  they  are  scantily  dressed  in  skins,  and  live  on  the 
shell'^fish,  found  in  abundance  on  the  shores.  Thqr  ace  very 
docile  and  tractable,  and  the  author  gives  an  amusing  instance 
of  their  imitative  disposition. 

**  A  sailor  bad  eiTen  a  Fuegian  a  tin  pot  AiII  of  coffee,  wbicb  he  draak, 
and  was  using  all  bis  art  to  steal  the  poL  The  sailor,  however,  vecoUeot*- 
ing  after  a  while  that  the  pot  had  not  been  returned,  applied  for  it,  but 
whatever  words  he  made  use  of  were  always  repeated  in  imitation  by  ths 
Faegian.  At  length  he  became  enraged  at  hearing  his  requests  reitera- 
ted, and  placing  himself  in  a  threatening  attitude,  in  an  angry  tone,  he 
said,  *^  Ton  copper-coloured  rascal,  where  is  my  tin  pot  ?**  The  Fuegian, 
assumiog  the  same  attitude,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sailor,  called  out, 
**  You  copper-coloured  rascal,  where  is  my  tin  pot  7"  The  imitatioD  was 
so  perfect,  that  every  one  laughed,  except  the  sailor,  who  proceeded  to 
search  biro,  and  under  his  arm  he  foutid  the  article  missine.  For  this 
audacious  theft,  he  would  have  punished  tlie  mimic,  but  Mr.  Brisbane 
interposing,  sent  him  into  his  canoe,  ^d  forbade  his  being  allowed  to 
oome  on  board  again." — pp.  154, 155. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  the  natural  incapaci- 
tv  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  it  appears  probable 
iTom  our  author^s  account,  that  in  mecnanicai  ingenuity  they 
are  equal  to  most  of  Ae  North  American  tribes  ;  at  flie  same 
time  that  they  are  infinitely  more  gentle  and  tractable.  No  ar» 
ticles  of  foreign  manufacture  were  found  among  them ;  and  at 
tiiose  which  ihej  saw  in  the  possession  of  their  visiters,  they  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  amazement.  It  is  pretty  certain,  therefore, 
that  they  could  have  had  no  previous  communication  with 
white  men.  The  character  which  the  author  gives  of  them,  is 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  exist  under  these  circumstances ; 
and  is  not,  on  the  whole,  unamiable,  uncontaminated  as  it  is  with 
any  of  the  vices  which  spring  from  an  intercourse  between  the 
untaught  savage,  and  the  greedy  adventurer  from  the  civilized 
world.  The  men  are  attached  to  their  wives;  the  females 
have  an  air  of  modesty ;  the  ties  of  natural  afiection  are  strong 
amoi^  them ;  and  the  gentleness  of  their  character  is  shown  in 
their  fondness  for  their  dogs  and  other  animals  whom  they  tame 
and  keep  about  their  huts.  Captain  Weddell  could  not  make 
out  any  thing  like  a  chief  among  them  ;  so  that  if  they  do  not 
enjoy  die  benefits,  neither  do  they  feel  the  evils  of  authority. 
Nor  did  any  authority  seem  to  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace 
among  them,  for  their  behaviour  to  each  other  was  uniformly 
kind  and  affectionate  ;  and  as  far  as  could  be  observed,  they 
possessed  every  thing  in  common.  The  author  recommends 
this  tractable,  but,  as  he  considers  them,  miserable  race,  to  tfie 
consideration  of  the  philanthropist.    Will  not  Wr.  Owen  turn 
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his  attention  to  a  people  amcMig  whom  his  s jstem,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  respects  a  community  of  goods,  seems  already  to  prevail? 
We  hope,  however,  ttiat  the  time  is  far  distant  that  shall  attract 
the  commercial  adventurer  to  their  shores,  to  bring  in  danger 
even  the  doubtful  happiness  they  enjoy.  Hitherto,  their  rocks 
and  seas,  their  sterile  soil  and  ungenial  climate,  and  the  stormy 
winds  of  the  south,  have  been  Uie  bulwarks  of  their  simple 
virtues*  It  is  only  to  the  fairer  portions  of  the  world,  to  lands 
rich  with  mines,  and  abounding  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
that  civilized  man  deigns  to  communicate  his  vices  and  diseases* 
It  is  true  that  Paraguay  may  owe  much  to  the  labours  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  we  will  hope  that  the  natives  of  Otaheite,  after 
having  been  corrupted  by  their  intercourse  with  white  men, 
may  be  reclaimed  by  the  zeal  of  their  missionaries.  But  it  is 
principally  for  other  benefits  that  we  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
these  races.  The  humane  Guanches  have  been  nearly  exter- 
minated ;  the  gentle  aborigines  of  Hispaniola  and  Cuba  are 
extinct ;  the  warlike  Caribees  are  dwindled  to  a  degenerate 
handful ;  we  have  made  the  Peruvian  unworthy  of  his  illustrious 
ancestors ;  the  savages  of  North  America  are  a  lesseuine  and 
degraded  race ;  and  the  African  tribes  have  been  tau^  to 
waste  each  other  with  bloody  wars,  to  supply  the  slave  markets 
of  the  Christian  world.  Only  a  handful  of  Esquimaux  within 
the  frozen  girdle  of  the  northern  zone,  a  few  tribes  perhaps  in 
the  interior  of  North  America,  and  it  may  be  in  the  sandy  des- 
erts of  central  Africa,  and  these  poor  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  have  escaped  the  sufferings  and  the  demoralization  which 
the  spirit  of  discovery  and  commerce  have  carried  among  all 
savage  nations.  It  will  be  fortunate  indeed  for  this  simple 
race,  if  no  ores  are  to  be  found  in  their  hills,  no  furs  in  their 
thickets,  and  none  of  those  productions  which  minister  to  our 
luxury  on  their  soil,  or  in  their  waters.  Let  us  hope  that  for  the 
present,  at  least,  no  temptations  to  visit  these  shores  may  exist, 
but  such  as  drew  the  Moravians  to  theicv  coast  of  Greenland* 
On  his  passage  homeward,  the  author  visited  the  coast  of  Pa- 
tagonia. He  saw  nothing  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  diose 
accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  superior  stature  of  the 
tribes  who  inhabit  this  country.     He  says — 

"  I  have  received  particular  accountf  of  the  Fatagooiaut  residing  in 
the  Straits,  from  persons  of  veracity,  who  have  lateljr  passed  through 
them ;  and  the  natives  are  described  as  being  of  ordinarv  stature,  from 
five  feet  five  inches  (the  statare  of  the  Fuegians,  from  whom  they  are  hot 
little  different)  to  six  feet  From  the  circumstance  of  the  land  on  the 
Patagonian  side  of  the  straits  being  more  temperate,  and  less  mountatnous 
than  that  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  those  who  live  on  that  side  take  more  land 
exercise,  and  are  somewhat  more  robust,  better  clothed,  and  go  together 
in  larger  tribes."— p.  204. 
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He  admits,  howeTer,  that  ^^in  the  interior  of  the  coantry, 
which  18  of  rast  extent,  there  may  be  men  of  Goliah-like  sta- 
ture,'' but  supposes  them  to  be  chiefs  selected  on  account  of 
their  uncommon  height.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  correct  information  on  this  point  could  be  easily  ob- 
tained, there  prevails  a  belief  of  the  great  size  of  the  Patagonian 
savages.  In  a  work  translated  from  the  Spanish,  and  lately 
published  in  London,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Don  Ygnacio 
Nunez,  a  gentleman  occupying  a  post  of  some  importance  un- 
der the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,*  it  is  said  that  a  commis- 
sioner of  that  government  had  been  sent  to  persuade  the  natives 
to  cede  a  considerable  portion  of  their  territory.  A  conference 
was  held  with  the  principal  caciques  of  the  country,  whose 
names  are  given ;  and  the  writer  adds,  that  ^'  the  Indians  who 
belong  to  these  chiefs  are  seven  feet  in  height,  naked  half  way 
down  the  body  and  painted,  and  wear  leather  hats  with  a  plume 
of  feathers." 

The  work  before  us  is  accompanied  with  a  chart  of  the  track 
of  the  vessels  Jane  and  Beaufoy,  of  the  South  Orkneys  and  South 
Zetland,  besides  several  others,  which  add  considerably  to  its 
value.  An  appendix  contains  a  paper,  entitled.  Observations 
on  the  navigation  round  Cape  Horn,  Tables  for  finding  the  lon- 
gitude with  chronometers,  &c.  &c. 


A&T.  II. — The  Elements  of  Medical  Chemistry  ;  embracing  onh 
ihose  branches  of  chemical  science  which  are  calculated  to  %(• 
iustrate  or  explain  the  different  objects  of  Medicine^  and  to 
furnish  a  Chemical  Grammar  to  the  Author^ s  Pharmacolo^ 
gia.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  on  wood.  By  John 
Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  ^  Fellow  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Cambridge  ;  and  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  late  Senior  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital.  New- 
York  :  Collins  k  Hannay,  Collins  &  Co.  and  Stacy  B.  Col- 
lins.    1835. 

This  work  places  in  the  hands  of  medical  students  the  means 
of  becoming  familiar  with  a  science  as  indispensable  to  the  phy- 
sician as  it  18  desirable  to  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  liberal  cu- 
riosity.    It  has  been  long  acknowledged  that  Chemistry  is  un- 

*  An  Account,  Historical,  Political,  and  Statistical,  of  the  United  Pro- 
nnces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
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popular  in  oar  Medical  Schools ;  and  this,  peiliaps,  is  owic^  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  Tact,  that  the  text  books  in  general  use, 
however  well  adapted  to  extend  the  information  of  those  who 
are  somewhat  advanced  in  this  science,  possess  for  the  novice 
a  character  too  abstract  and  uninviting ;  hence,  the  pursuit  it- 
•elf  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  the  most  unmvourable 
impressions  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  while  from  the  engross- 
ment of  his  other  studies  he  finallv  becomes  not  only  disgusted 
with  the  work  itself,  but  for  ever  brands  the  science  with  recol- 
lections calculated  to  insure  for  him,  in  future,  an  eternal  re- 
pose from  all  the  toils  of  chemical  investigations.  He  redoubles 
his  exertions  in  the  pursuit  of  the  other  sciences  connected  with 
his  profession,  and  ultimately  satisfies  himself  that  chemistry  is 
of  no  utility  to  the  physician.  He  finds,  on  entering  upon  the 
practice,  that  he  experiences  no  embarrassment  from  his  de- 
ficiency in  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  is  thus,  from  his 
experience,  more  fully  convinced  that  its  utility  to  the  prac^ 
titioner  of  the  healing  art  is  exceedingly  problematical.  If  be 
commit  any  errors  from  ignorance  of  this  science,  his  ignorance 
itself  prevents  his  discovery  of  them — and  he  prescribes  with 
perfect  fearlessness,  medicines,  whose  improper  admixture  may 
sometimes  render  both  inert  or  absolutely  injurious. 

Every  day,  indeed,  presents  instances  of  unchemical  pre^ 
scriptions,  in  which  the  ingredients  either  counteract  each  other 
in  combination,  or  produce  compounds  of  new  properties,  and 
often  decidedly  opposed  in  their  operation  to  the  object  in- 
tended. 

Thus  it  appears  in  what  manner  men,  unacquainted  with 
chemistry,  may  practice  medicine,  and  remain  insensible  of  their 
deficiencies.  Should  death  follow  their  prescriptions,  the  plea 
of  idiosyncracy,  or  some  sudden  change  in  the  disease,  sumces 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  relatives,  and  to  put  to  rest  their  own  con- 
sciences. Nor  does  the  fatal  accident  ensure  the  safety  of  future 
Ctients.  The  practitioner,  not  aware  of  his  own  ignorance, 
s  no  conception  of  the  real  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  and  is 
ready  to  act  the  same  part  in  a  future  tragedy.  We  have  our- 
selves been,  more  than  once,  eye  witnesses  to  medical  prescrip- 
tions, perfectly  inert,  and  directed  in  serious  cases  of  disease, 
where  either  of  the  articles  prescribed  would  have  been  useful ; 
but  the  union  of  which,  from  its  perfect  inactivity,  would  have 
gJLVtn  to  disease  the  reins  of  control,  and  probably  to  death  an 
undisputed  victim. 

And  to  what  cause  is  this  evil  to  be  traced,  if  not  to  a  defi- 
ciency in  medical  education?  In  addition  to  the  usual  text 
books,  were  the  student  presented  with  a  work  like  the  Ele- 
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ments  of  Medical  Chemistry,  especially  during  his  initiatoiy 
studies,  he  would  discover  in  its  correct  and  attractive  style, 
and  in  the  copiousness  and  richness  of  its  materials,  enou^  to 
entertain  his  curiosity  and  rivet  his  attention,  while  the  mere 
acquisition  of  chemical  knowledge  would  in  this  manner  be* 
come  easy  and  delightful.  The  pursuit  of  this  ^pience  would 
afford  him  pleasure  in  those  hours  when  attention  and  interest 
are  exhausted  by  the  labour  of  research ;  and  r^arding  its  cut* 
tivation  as  a  pleasure,  he  would  ultimately  become  a  proficient 
in  the  very  science  of  which  his  ignorance  would  otherwise 
prove  botn  fatal  to  his  patients  and  disgraceful  to  himself. 

In  these  Elements  ot  Medical  Chemistry,  Dr.  Paris  displays 
a  scientific  accuracy  of  style,  combined  w>th  all  the  charms  of 
intellectual  and  classical  embellishments ;  and  his  compositions 
present  an  excellent  model  to  the  emulation  of  voung  men  who 
are  anxious  to  add  to  their  scientific  knowledge  the  accom*- 
ptishments  of  a  polite  and  finished  scholar.  1  he  work  is  de- 
vested  of  the  superfluous  and  useless  parts,  which  too  frequently 
incumber  elementary  books,  while  it  certainly  possesses,  for  its 
size,  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  chemical  information,  ju- 
diciously arranged  and  condensed  into  a  convenient  form  for 
the  student.  It  derives  also  an  additional  value,  from  being  ^^  A 
Chemical  Grammar  to  the  author^s  Pharmacologia  ;^'  a  work, 
whose  reputation  stands  so  deservedly  high,  that  any  encomi- 
ums from  us  were  entirely  needless.  Not  the  least  of  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  Elements  as  a  manual  for  the  youthful  student, 
is  the  easy  and  familiar  manner  in  which  the  author  introduces 
the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Natural  Philosophy,  wherever  thev 
are  connected  with  chemistry  or  with  medicine.  By  this 
■leans,  he  still  farther  devests  the  subject  of  its  abstract  cnarac- 
ter,  enlists  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  commu- 
nicates some  knowledge  of  a  kindred  science,  in  the  most 
pleasant  and  effectual  manner. 

Nor  are  medical  readers  alone  capable  of  reaping  the  advan- 
tages of  this  author's  labours.  As  an  introductory  work,  we 
have  no  hesitation  to  recommend  it  to  all  classes  of  chemical 
students,  as  decidedly  the  best  we  have  yet  seen.  It  contains 
no  useless  matter;  the  subject  is  not  obscured  by  any  difficulties 
vrtiicb  could  be  avoided ;  and  the  manner  of  the  author  is  per- 
spicuous, simple,  and  chaste,  rendering  the  matter  as  inviting 
a»  it  can  possibly  be  made.  The  medical  observations  intro- 
daced,  so  for  from  rendering  the  work  less  adapted  to  the  com- 
mon reader,  we  are  persuaded,  are  of  such  a  cnaracteras  must 
yield  additional  interest  to  the  work. 

Some  instances  of  the  disposition  too  frequently  manifested 
Vol.  II.  3 
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by  our  British  relatives,  to  slight  or  condemn  whatever  ema- 
nates from  the  cenius  or  learning  of  our  own  countryoten,  we 
could  not  but  observe.  We  would  not  severely  or  unjustly 
animadvert  on  this  topic*;  yet  as  an  instance,  it  appears  to  us 
totally  unaccountable  how  our  author,  in  enumerating  the  arti- 
ficial means  of  producing  heat,  (vide  p.  184,)  could  pass  entirely 
unnoticed,  the  compound  blow  pipe  of  Professor  Hare,  an  in- 
vention as  creditable  to  its  author,  and  a  means  of  generating 
intense  heat,  as  important,  curious,  and  useful,  as  any  men- 
tioned. 

In  scientific  works,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  more  liberalitv 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  English 
press ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  omissions,  such  as  the  present, 
as  derogating  from  the  character  of  an  author,  injurious  (at  least 
in  this  country)  to  the  reputation  of  bis  work,  and  calculated 
rather  to  betray  the  bitterness  of  an  ungenerous  rival,  than  to 
sink  the  claims  of  a  meritorious  individual. 

In  the  prefatory  dialogue,  the  biedical  student  will  find  some 
valuable  remarks  on  the  direction  of  his  studies ;  and  thou^ 
some  of  them  are  trite,  there  prevails  throud)  the  whole  a 
general  spirit  of  correctness  and  pertinency.  The  error,  that 
chemistry  is  not  essential  to  a  practitioner,  is  here  triumphiintly 
refuted ;  and  we  were  much  gratified  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
author  on  the  subject  of  the  preliminary  education  of  a  physi- 
cian. If  they  were  reduced  to  practice  in  this  country,  gene- 
rally, we  would  have  fewer  physicians,  it  is  true,  but  tfie  de- 
ficiency would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  high  character 
the  profession  would  sustain  from  the  superior  taints  and  ac- 
quirements of  its  members.  After  recommending  that  ttie 
candidate  for  medical  honours  should  first  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  author  exclaims,  '^  Is  tech- 
nical knowledge  all  that  is  required  for  the  accomplished 
phvsician?  Do  not  the  liberal  pursuits,  which  are  so  successful^ 
cultivated  at  those  seats  of  learning,  contribute  to  the  elevation 
of  the  understanding,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  gentlemanly  man- 
ners and  feehngs  which  are  thus  acquired  by  intercourse  with 
the  most  exalted  characters  of  the  age  ?'' 

To  conclude,  we  must  say,  that  the  publishers  of  this  work 
deserve,  from  the  public,  the  most  liberal  encouragement.  To 
their  enterprise  and  discernment  we  owe  the  advantages  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  general  adoption  of  this  book  in  teachn^ 
chemistry  to  medical  students,  in  particular,  and  the  best  wish 
we  can  offer  for  their  success  is,  that  it  may  be  proportionate 
to  the  merits  of  the  work  they  have  given  to  the  American 
public. 
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The  Mysierums  Picture.     By  Wrangham  Fttz  Ramble^  Esq. 
New- York,  Collins  &  Hamiay.     1825. 

We  mast  confess  we  have  been  veiy  agreeably  disappointed 
in  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume.  From  its  unpromising 
title — for  we  detest  all  myHeries^  from  those  of  Mrs.  Radclifie 
to  that  of  Lord  Byron — and  having  a  hint  that  the  author  had 
dipped  his  pen  in  satire,  we  were  disposed  to  class  this  produc- 
tion with  that  endless  swarm  of  common-place  trash  which  daily 
issues  from  our  presses,  making  such  an  eternal  din  about  sen- 
timent and  virtue  ;  the  elfusion  of  small-witted  drivellers,  who 
either  very  charitably  profess  to  set  the  world  to  rights,  or  else 
unmercifully  abuse  it  because  it  will  not  be  set  straight.  It  is 
really  quite  refreshing,  among  this  farrago  of  second-hand  opi- 
nions, wishy-washy  sentiment,  and  sickly  morality,  to  light  now 
and  then  upon  the  wholesome  viands  of  common  sense  and  ori- 
ginal thought,  served  up  in  plain  and  manly  language.  Although 
introduced  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  there  is  a  keen  per- 
ception of  whatever  is  weak  and  ludicrous,  and  a  rich  vein  of 
satire,  evinced  in  this  volume ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  tone  of 
sound  morality  and  justness  of  thought,  which  proves  it  the 
offipring  of  no  common  mind*  There  is,  besides,  a  boldness 
of  design,  and  masterly  handling,  (the  reader  will  remember 
we  are  speaking  of  a  picture^)  that  shows  we  are  not  engaged 
with  a  raw  hand  ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  unfledged  bantling  of  a  tyro.  In  that  insight 
into  character,  that  ready  detection  and  exposure  of  motive, 
and  above  all,  in  that  skill  in  piercing  into  the  most  subtle  wind- 
ings of  the  most  cunning  of  all  labyrinths,  the  human  heart,  and 
ferreting  out  all  the  little  follies  and  weaknesses  that  lurk  there, 
our  writer  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  author  of"  D  Hermite 
de  Chaxasie  JP  Anlin.^^  There  is  not  so  much  point  and  vivacibr 
of  expression  in  his  satire,  but  its  aim  and  object  is  of  an  equal- 
ly hi^  order.  The  manner  in  which  these  speculations  are  in- 
troduced, is  by  no  means  original,  and  we  think  a  little  clumsy. 
Like  Don  Cleofas,  who  was  taken  by  the  Devil  to  the  top  of  a 
hi^  steeple,  and  enabled,  by  unroonng  the  houses,  to  observe 
all  that  was  going  on  beneath,  our  author  is  supposed  to  be  ta- 
ken to  church  by  a  Genius,  who  puts  the  people  to  sleep,  (which 
feat,  by  the  bye,  it  does  not  always  take  a  Geaius  to  do,)  and 
lifting  up  the  top  of  their  scull-caps,  shows  him  what  thoughts 
and  fantasies  are  flitting  through  the  mind  of  each.  This  expor 
sure  of  folly,  of  frailty,  and  of  crime,  is  called  The  Mysterious 
Picture  ;  and  if  our  artist  has  given  any  thing  like  a  faint  resem- 
blance, we  must  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  febled  proposi* 
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tion  of  Momus  of  old,  was  not  acceded  to,  and  that  a  merciful 
Creator  has  not  permitted  us  to  view,  through  a  window  in  the 
breast,  the  recesses  of  our  neighbour's  bosoms. 

The  first  compartment  into  which  the  picture  is  divid^do— it. 
should  rather  be  considered  a  coup  d'oeil  of  the  whole — is  en- 
titled "  Human  Depravity."  Here  are  exhibited,  with  a  sick- 
ening faithfulness  of  detail,  all  those  pettj  deceits,  craftj  plans 
for  taking  in  and  over-reaching  our  neighbour,  and  systems  of 
deliberate  fraud,  which  the  love  of  mammon  so  abundantlj 
offers  to  the  deluded  heart ;  which,  while  contriving  plans  to 
steal  from  others  the  filthy  lucre  of  this  world,  is  itself  cheated 
of  its  mo^t  precious  jewel.  The  writer  lays  no  flattering  unc- 
tion to  the  broad  loathsome  ulcer  thus  exposed.  The  bandage 
is  torn,  perhaps  rather  roughly,  from  the  swathed  limb,  and 
each  distorted  articulation,  and  festering  sore,  displayed  to  the 
glare  of  trutlu  But  we  must  hasten  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  writer.  The  following  is  a  fair  one. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  evils  of  banking  institutions,  a  subject 
on  which  public  feeling  is  sensitively  alive  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

'*  Perhaps  no  subject  was  found  so  fruitful  of  mischief,  as  the  banking 
system ;  like  a  great  sleeping  monster,  it  rises  to  its  weekly  meals,  and 
gorges  every  thing  within  its  power.  It  has  no  heart,  no  sympathy  ;  all 
within  its  bosom  is  as  cold  as  death  ;  it  delights  in  the  cries  of  children, 
and  the  tears  of  women ;  it  never  rests,  until  it  gets  every  thing  within  its 
bed,  and  what  it  cannot  devour,  it  destroys  by  filth.  Besides  the  misery  it 
occasions  to  its  incautious  dealers,  it  is  of  itself  the  source  of  the  blackest 
crime. 

<*  I  do  not  scruple  to  say,  thut  I  saw  on  that  occasion  acts  of  the  most 
abominable  nature,  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  officers.  Directors  were 
contriving  schemes  to  serve  themselves  and  friends  with  an  illegal  and 
undue  proportion  of  the  joint  and  trust  fund ;  some  were  actually  enga^ 
ged  in  covenous  designs  to  embezzle  it.  Clerks  were  preparing  to  pur- 
loin thousands  by  various  stratagems ;  some  by  saying  they  were  knocked 
down  and  robbed  ;  others  by  false  keys  ;  snme  by  incendiaries,  and  others 
intended  to  run  away  altogether.  Other  officers  imagined  they  could 
cheat  the  bank  by  keeping  false  books  and  forging  checks,  and  nrany  other 
such  horrid  acu  were  designed  against  the  institution  by  its  own  members* 
Then  again  it  threw  out  such  temptations  to  the  world.  I  saw  some  in- 
dividuals burrowing  under  the  ground  like  moles,  to  get  to  its  vaults ; 
others  were  making  false  keys  ;  a  great  many  were  counterfeiting  bills, 
while  others  were  making  a  curious  chemical  preparation/ to  change  their 
amount.  All  kinds  of  plans  and  inventions  were  in  train,  either  to  make, 
alter,  forge,  counterfeit,  or  steal  bank  money ;  tu  break  open  merchants' 
abops,  to  rob  desks  and  counter  drawers,  pick  pockets,  and  especially  to 
filch  pocket-books ;  so  that  I  could  not  but  believe,  and  such  is  my  honest 
conviction,  that  if  the  whole  institution  could  be  swallowed  up  as  by  an 
earthquake,  leaving  not  a  vestige  behind,  that  with  it  would  disappear 
one  half  of  the  crime  and  its  demoralizing  effects,  which  at  present  so 
deeply  corrupt  the  frame  of  society ;  and  as  to  the  increase  of  private  bap- 
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pinesa,  and  the  dimiiwtien  of  indiridotl  tuffering  and  tnxietj,  the  eon- 
•equences  would  he  incalculahle  **  p.  S4k 

There  is  somrthing  extremely  forcible  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  following  solemn  truth  is  convened.  A  truth  which,  how- 
ever it  may  have  lost  its  etiect  by  repetition,  and  however  it 
may  be  stigmatized  by  the  foolish  and  the  wicked,  as  the  vefj 
drivelling  of  preaching,  will  sometimes  in  silence  and  solitude 
knock  with  startling  power  at  the  conscience  of  the  most  de- 

£  raved,  and  fearfuUy  quell  the  courage  of  the  boldest.     The 
renius  is  represented  as  saying  to  the  author,  who  ia  reluctant 
to  look  upon  die  thoughts  of  others — 

"  Why  should  you  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  do  so  ?  There  is  Out,  in- 
finitely greater  than  you,  the  source  of  all  virtue,  and  the  fountain  of  all 
purity,  before  whom  you  are  as  a  loathsome  worm,  obliged  daily  to  behold 
these  fain  imaginations ;  there  is  not  a  secret  spring,  or  the  lightest  con- 
ceivable emotion  of  the  mind,  that  is  no  instantly  open  to  his  view.  And 
if  these  people  are  not  ashamed  to  indulge  before  Hivi^  what  you  will 
soon  discover,  why  should  they  be  before  you,  even  if  they  were  sensible  of 
it?  Dou  you  imagine  they  care  more  for  you  than  Himf  Besides,  sup- 
pose that  sudden  death  had  seized  them,  would  it  not  have  taken  them  in 
those  very  thoughts  ?  and  will  they  not,  as  well  as  all  others,  in  a  coming 
day,  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  an  assembled  world  ?  They  wrong  tbem- 
telves;  you  do  them  no  injury  ;  come  then,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to 
get  at  the  contents  of  each  story,  drama,  novel,  romance,  or  whatever  else 
you  may  choose  to  call  it,  in  this  sleeping  library.^  p.  18. 

In  the  next  divisions,  entitled  "  Vanity,''  "  The  Illusions  of 
Pleasure,''  and  "Pride  and  Love,"  our  author  shows  that  he  is 
no  stranger  to  the  workings  of  these  master  passions  ;  and  the 
deceitful  tenure  by  which  we  hold  the  goods  and  enjoyments  of 
this  world,  is  strikingly  exemplified.  In  describing  the  I  isap- 
pointed  Author,  he  seems  to  speak  very  feelingly  ;  he  is  so  hap- 
pily drawn,  we  must  introduce  him.  Having  failed  in  the 
various  departments  of  poetry,  essays,  moral  tales,  and  roman- 
ces, all  which  attempts  are  happily  hit  oiT,  as  a  dernier  resort, 
he  determines  to  try  his  hand  upon  politics. 

"  Here  was  a  fields  he  conceived,  that  promised  inevitable  success.  He 
knew  he  had  a  talent  for  popular  writing,  and  a  most  scorching  vein  of 
sarcasm.  He  would  attack  the  highest  characters  first,  and  bespatter 
them  with  the  most  cuttiui^  invective.  The  writing  of  essays,  by  numbers^ 
would  be  rather  plodding,  and  bespeak  a  dull  writer  ;  he  therefore  resol- 
ved, like  Junius,  to  address  his  letters  directly  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves.** 

After  experiencing  numberless  mortifications  in  not  hearing 
of  his  publications,  which  have  been  treated  with  silent  con- 
tempt, he  betakes  himself  to  a  reading  room,  where  the  climax 
of  his  misfortunes  is  capped. 

<*  When  arrived,  a  great  crowd  were  assembled,  and  eagerly  engaged  in 
reading  newspapers,  and  occasionally  conversing  upon  the  multiplied  sub- 
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jecU  which  they  furnish,  and  the  political  questions  they  to  warmly  agi- 
tate. Not  a  word  about  our  author,  until  just  before  separating,  when  one 
reader  broke  out  into  a  most  vociferous  strain,  denouncing  *^  certain  lei- 
Ut$^  as  containing  the  most  incorrigible  nonsense  and  sleep-producing 
stupidity  that  had  certainly  e?er  foun^dits  way  into  print :  that  '*  writers  of 
such  trash,  and  printers  of  such  trumpery,  ought  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  bag, 
and  thrown  into  a  ditch."  He  then  proceeded  to  read  a  sentence  or  two 
for  the  amusement  of  the  rest,  and  at  every  pause  there  was  a  roatr  of 
laughter,  doubtless  mote  affected  than  real,  and  made  in  slavish  obedience 
to  such  violent  denunciations.  Such  was  the  diversion  afforded  by  these 
leUerSt  that  the  whole  collection  unanimously  resolved  that  all  their  future 
meetings  should  be  wound  up  with  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  newly- 
discovered  magazine  of  liombast,  by  way  of  working  off,  in  a  broad  hearty 
laugh,  the  fumes  of  better  reading ;  which  would  serve  to  put  every  body 
in  a  good  humour  with  himself,  the  company  with  one  another,  and  give 
a  better  relish  for  dinner."  p.  97. 

We  have  no  time  to  notice  the  dreamings  of  the  Politician,  in 
which  there  is  some  keen  satire  on  the  shifts  and  low  cunning, 
by  which  the  people  are  cajoled,  and  office-hunters  and  politi- 
cal slang-whangers  foisted  into  places  of  trust  and  emolument. 
We  must  also  pass  over  the  more  humorous  account  of  the  ma- 
iKBUvres  of  widows  and  widowers,  who  are  candidates  for 
matrimonj.     On  the  subject  of  Education,  our  author  has  ex- 

1>ended  his  whole  strength.  He  seems  to  have  thou^t  deep- 
y  on  the  matter,  and  manfully  uplifting  his  voice  against  pre- 
judice and  error,  boldly  denounces  the  whole  modem  system  of 
instruction.     He  is  well  aware  of  the  ticklish  ground  he  is  upon. 

"  Error  of  opinion  (to  use  his  own  words)  will  never  be  successfully 
overthrown,  unless  resolutely  attackec*.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of 
long  acquiescence,  and,  on  that  account,  has  grown  into' a  kind  of  carti- 
lage. As  before  suggested,  it  is  frequently  nourished  by  tender  passions, 
and  guarded  by  affectionate  associations,  which,  in  a  moment,  spring  at 
the  least  alarm,  to  repel  the  very  first  onsets  of  reason  ;  and  however  open 
in  attack,  or  sinuous  in  approach,  there  is  the  same' unsleeping  protection 
afforded  to  a  long-indulged  prejudice.  I  have  glanced  at  one  or  two  in- 
stances in  former  numbers ;  the  present  will  contain  another,  which  will, 
perhaps,  kindle  a  flame  around  my  head  that  may  be  difficult  to  extinguish. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  try  it,  under  the  old  proverb,  that  "  ventures  make 
merchants."  All  undertakings  are  great  according  to  their  risks ;  I  there- 
fore go  for  "  a  crown  or  a  cross."  p.  1 58. 

Although  we  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  college  education  is  wrongs  constitutionally  wrongs  we 
must  confess,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  amended.  We 
have  neither  time  or  inclination,  at  present,  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
ciission  concerning  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  present 
system  ;  but  we  recommend  this  article  on  Education  to  the  se- 
nous  perusal  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  youth,  and 
the  moral  culture  of  their  minds. 

Having  tibus  freely  expressed  ourselves  on  the  merits  of  this 
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work,  and  given  fair  samples  oT  its  style  and  quality,  we  feel  no 
disposition  to  exercise  our  critical  acumen  in  detecting  the 
chaff.  On  the  whole,  we  must  repeat,  that  we  consider  this  as 
no  common-place  production.  It  contains  much  deep  thought, 
and  what  is  better,  it  furnishes  matter  of  thought  to  the  reader. 
And  although  we  could  have  wished  he  had  looked  a  little  more 
upon  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  softened  down  a  few  of 
its  asperities,  we  hail,  with  pleasure,  this  stranger  in  the  domains 
of  literature,  and  shall  be  much  disappointed,  if  he  is  not  re*^ 
ceived  by  o&ers  with  a  cordiality  equal  to  our  own* 


Art.  IV. — Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  his 
Correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  men  in  America 
and  Europe,  illustrative  of  their  characters,  and  of  the  events 
of  the  American  Revolution.  By  his  Grandson,  Richard  H. 
Lee,  ofLeesburgh,  Virginia. — 2  vols.  pp.  299,  238.  Phila- 
delphia :  Carey  Iz:  Lea.     1 825. 

Ih  reverting  to  the  period,  when  the  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  led  to  the  conflict,  which  terminated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  latter  as  an  independent  empire,  it  is 
extremely  diflicult  to  decide,  whether  the  mass  of  talent,  and  the 
host  of  great  men  who  arose  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  their 
country,  in  the  council  and  the  field,  were  naturally  called  forth 
by  the  excitement  and  the  emergency  of  the  times,  and  produ- 
ced by  the  same  causes,  which  in  any  other  age,  might  have 
brought  on  the  stage  of  action  an  equally  illustrious  band,— or 
whether  their  constellation  of  bright  intellects  was  not  rare  as 
it  was  splendid,  combining,  under  an  overruling  providence,  to 
effect  results,  unparalleled  in  their  past,  and  incalculable  in  their 
future  operations. 

It  is  with  EO  vain  and  ignorant  partiality  for  our  own  coun- 
try and  her  worthies,  that  we  challenge  a  scrutiny  into  the 
page  of  history,  in  order  to  detect  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  any 
people  more  prolific  in  great  minds  than  that  of  our  revolu- 
tionary conflict.  The  American  is  not  to  be  told,  that  he  must 
speak  of  his  country's  ornaments  in  the  future  tense.  The  past 
presents  to  him  on  its  roll  of  renown,  a  list  of  statesmen,  sol- 
diery, and  philosophers,  on  the  wealth  of  whose  fame  other  na- 
tions might  have  quietly  reposed  for  centuries.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  expect  the  return  of  an  equally  brilliant  galaxy  in 
our  political  horizon.  And  while  we  are  enjovine  the  fruits  of 
their  toils,  and  witnessing  the  fuU  and  successful  developement 
of  tiie  simple  but  sublime  principles  of  self-government,  which 
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came  from  them  almost  as  a  new  revelation,  we  should  be  alike 
unworthy,  as  men  or  citizens,  did  we  suffer  the  memory  of  any 
of  our  pfoto-patriots  to  become  obscured  with  the  rust  of  time* 
When  such  men  die,  in  the  language  of  anti<]uity,  *^all  earth  be- 
comes their  sepulchre  ;'^  but  especially,  should  the  posteri^ 
for  whom  they  laboured,  be  taught  among  their  earliest  lessons, 
the  names  and  deeds  of  the  fathers  of  their  country. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  the  distinguished  founders  of  this  re- 
public, and  among  those  whose  gifted  vision  foresaw  the  ultimate 
tendency  of  the  conflict,  while  it  was  as  yet  but  a  struggle  gainst 
usurpation,  and  the  difficulties  which  would  occur  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  federal  government,  which  subsequent  events 
have  exemplided,  we  must  unquestionably  place  the  subject  of 
the  interesting  memoirs  before  us.  A  rapid  perusal  of  their  con- 
tents has  been  attended  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  and  profit. 
They  embrace  the  whole  period,  from  the  first  of  the  contest, 
to  its  consummation,  and  enable  us  in  idea  to  live  through  the 
scenes  in  which  our  fathers  acted — to  participate  in  the, doubts, 
the  fears,  and  anticipations  of  the  times — to  read  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  were  the  most  conspicuous  agents  in  the  great 
events  which  were  hastening  to  their  fulfilment — and  at  the  end, 
leave  us  for  a  time,  still  marvelling  at  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  so  great  changes  were  accomplished.  For  although 
the  trials  and  privations,  and  frequent  despondency  of  those 
engaged  in  the  war  of  our  independence,  were  great  and  mani- 
fold,— when  we  glance  over  the  record  of  history  in  which  they 
are  summarily  recorded,  the  impression  on  the  imagination  is 
strong ;  and  the  judgment  is,  for  the  moment,  unable  to  assign 
the  sufficient  causes,  by  which  an  ancient  and  powerful  empire 
was  for  ever  devested  of  its  natural  rights  and  interest  in  thirteen 
flourishing  colonies, — and  by  which  those  colonies  became  the 
great  nation,  which  is  now  known  as  the  United  States.  Those 
causes,  as  we  well  know,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  ab- 
stract speculations  of  philosophers,  but  in  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people  who  wrested  their  sovereignty  from  the 
mother  country — ^in  their  physical  and  moral  education — in 
their  total  exemption  from  the  influence  of  feudal  and  papal 
superstition — in  fine,  in  the  natural  and  sturdy  feeling  of  self- 
reliance,  which  grew  with  their  growth  and  strengthened  with 
their  strength ;  the  inborn  consciousness  that  they  ought  to, 
and  might  realise,  politically,  the  ideal  of  individual  indepen- 
dence dreamed  of  by  the  poet,  and  be  in  their  national  capacity, 
-As  free  as  natnre  first  made  man, 


Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  lordly  savage  ran. 
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The  characteristic  outlines  of  this  people,  in  their  several  sec- 
tions, were  drawn  by  Mr.  Barke,  in  his  speech  on  conciliatioo 
with  America ;  and  such  was  the  investigation  and  discernment 
of  that  laborious  statesman,  that  the  picture  has  more  fidelity, 
even  at  the  present  day,  as  a  delineation  of  the  strong  features 
of  sectional  and  national  character,  than  is  exhibit^  in  most 
of  the  tours  and  travels  through  our  republic,  undertaken  for  the 
purposes  of  discovery,  with  so  many  tomes  of  which  we  have 
been  favoured.  From  the  continuance  of  this  resemblance,  we 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  we  have  not  begun  to  degenerate. 
Nor  can  we  do  so,  while  the  spirit  of  our  laws  remain  me  same ; 
and  the  constantly  recurring  distribution  of  property  prevents 
the  establishment  of  overgrown  estates;  demanding  from  every 
second  generation  the  industry  and  enterprise  by  which  fortunes 
are  founded,  and  fame  and  pubUc  honours  are  acquired. 

We  must  return,  however,  to  the  volumes  before  us ;  of  the 
first  of  which,  containing  the  biography,  it  is  our  purpose  to 
give  a  brief  abstract,  being  all  that  time  admits  ;  avoiaing,  as 
much  as  possible,  being  led  astray  by  the  reflections  and  asso- 
ciations which  suggest  themselves  so  constantly  in  every  narra- 
tive of  those  days.  The  author  of  this  work,  a  grandson  of  Mr. 
Lee,  has  performed  his  filial  task  with  great  faithfulness  and 
propriety.  He  has  been  particularly  anxious  to  refute  two 
statements,  hastily  and  unadvisedly  made :  one  by  Judge  John- 
son, in  his  life  of  Ureene, — ^the  other  by  the  eloquent  bioffrapher 
of  Patrick  Henry.  The  former  had  asserted,  that  ^  the  Lees  of 
Virginia  were  never  friendly  to  General  Washington.'  The 
correspondence  with  that  illustrious  individual,  contained  in 
these  volumes,  refutes  completely  so  grave  a  charge,  if  such 
evidence  were  required  to  repel  a  remaric  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  without  consideration.  Mr.  Wirt  had  abo  repre- 
sented the  talents  of  Mr.  Lee  as  rather  brilliant  and  generally 
powerful,  than  suited  to  the  minute,  practical  details  of  busi- 
ness. The  unremitted  labours  of  Mr.  Lee  in  almost  every  im- 
portant committee  appointed  by  Congress,  which  appear  ffom 
the  Joumak  of  that  body,  and  the  documents  preserved  by  hb 
family,  prove  decidedly  a  contrary  position.  It  was  by  assidu- 
ous devotion  to  the  ^  dry  details  of  business,'  that  his  health  was 
frequently  impaired,  and  he  was  obliged,  occasionally,  to  retire 
from  the  theatre  of  his  valuable  and  indefatigable  exertions. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Westmore- 
land, and  colony  of  Virginia,  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 
173^.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  emigrants  to  that 
province ;  and  his  great  grandfather  was  conspicuously  active 
m  preserving  its  allegiance,  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign 
Vol.11.  ^  ^  4 
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of  Charles  I,  and  in  treating  with  the  commander  of  Crom- 
welFs  squadron,  in  behalf  of  Vii^nia,  as  an  "  independent  do- 
minion.'^ Its  arms  were  subsequently  quartered  with  those  of 
England  and  its  dependencies ;  and  from  hence  it  is  said  to 
have  acquired  the  title  of  "  Ancient  Dominion.^'  Many  other 
of  the  ancestors  of  Lee,  were  distinguished  for  their  public 
services,  and  their  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  province. 
It  was  a  family  of  great  talent  and  patriotism ;  and  when  the 
dissentions  with  the  mother  country  began,  its  descendants 
proved  themselves  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  of  hastening  a  consummation  which  their  prophetic 
wisdom  had  foreseen  as  inevitable,  in  the  progress  of  events, 
— the  independence  of  America.*  Our  attention  is  confined, 
however,  to  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  After  receiving  a 
good  school  education  in  England,  he  pursued  in  retirement,  on 
his  return,  the  study  of  history,  of  the  civilians,  and  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  England  and  her  colonies.  He  imbibed 
the  influence  of  thatunconauerable  democratic  spirit  which  has 
exhibited  itself  so  often  ana  so  gloriously  in  their  annals..  The 
writings  of  Locke  had  shed  a  broad  light  on  the  path  of  inquiry, 
which  was  then  opening.  He  was  fond,  too,  of  the  great  heroic 
poets,  and  of  Shakspeare.  The  father  of  the  former  is,  ac- 
cording to  Horace,  the  best  of  philosophers  5  the  latter  is  as- 
suredly the  sweetest  of  moralists.  It  has  been  with  the  highest 
pleasure  that  we  have  met  with  more  than  one  veteran  of  the 
revolution,  whose  youth  had  been  familiar  with  the  pages  of  the 
classics, — who  had  been  inspired  and  refreshed  during  his  toils 
with  the  noble  imagery,  the  chivalrous  morality,  the  practical 
precepts,  and  high  associations,  he  was  enabled  to  recall ;  and  who 
in  the  evening  of  life,  found  a  fund  of  enjoyment  in  the  sterling 
treasures  of  the  ancients.  We  have  wondered  what  age  would 
again  produce  men,  from  the  culture  of  small  farms,  and  of 
such  seemingly  imperfect  educations,  prepared  to  fill  so  ably 
the  jparts  of  captains  and  statesmen ;  and  we  have  smiled  at  the 
wisdom  of  some  speculators,  who  have  denounced  the  poets  of 
antiquity,  not  only  as  useless,  but  as  anti-democratic ! 

***Aii  anecdote,  related  by  a  very  old  geotleman,  who  had  been  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Lee,  will  put  in  a  strong  light  his  po- 
litical foresight.  He  remembered  having  heard  President  Lee  remark 
to  one  of  his  friends,  *  that  he  bad  no  doubt  this  country  would  declare 
itself,  in  time,  independent  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  seat  of  iu 

foYemment  would  be  located  near  the  little  falls  of  the  Potomac  river.' 
low  nearly  he  came  to  the  fact  is  remarkable.  To  evince  the  confidence 
he  felt  in  his  views,  he  took  up  large  tracts  of  land  around  these  falls, 
which,  till  lately,  were  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants."— AWe,  Vol. 
I.  p.  7. 
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Mr.  Lee  first  appeared  in  a  public  situation,  as  captain  of  a 
volunteer  corps,  during  the  war  with  the  French  and  their  In- 
dian allies.  His  services,  and  those  of  the  provincials  under 
him,  were  rejected  by  Braddock.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
jostice  of  the  peace,  and  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses. 
Hb  first  recorded  eiGTort  in  that  assembly,  gave  a  fair  promise 
of  the  future  career  of  one  of  the  apostles  of  freedom.  It  was 
on  a  motion  ''  to  lay  so  heavy  a  duty  on  the  importation  of 
slaves,  as  efieetually  to  put  an  end  to  that  disgraceful  and  ini- 
quitous traffic,  within  the  colony  of  Virginia/'  The  Colonial 
Senate  was  then  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  es- 
poused the  interests  of  the  lai^ge  landholders,  the  other  that  of 
the  yeomanry.  To  the  interests  of  the  latter  Mr.  Lee  wa» 
attached ;  and  circumstances  soon  brought  him  forward  as  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  champion  of  the  popular  cause.  Local 
controversies  were  soon,  however,  merged  in  the  great  ques- 
tion of  resistance  to  unconstitutional  oppression.  The  act  of 
Parliament  in  1 764,  declaring  the  propriety  of  imposing  stamp 
duties,  while  it  awakened  jealousy  of  their  rights  m  the  people 
generally,  seemed,  to  the  more  enlightened,  the  assumption  of 
a  principle  which  must  end  in  tyranny  or  revolt.  "  Possibly,*' 
says  Mr.  Lee,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time,  to  a  friend,  <^  this 
step  of  the  mother  country,  thou^  intended  to  oppress  and 
keep  us  low,  in  order  to  secure  our  dependence,  may  be  sub- 
Ycrsive  of  this  end.  Poverty  and  oppression,  among  those 
whose  minds  are  filled  with  ideas  of  JBritish  liberty,  may  in- 
troduce a  virtuous  industry,  with  a  train  of  generous  and  manly 
sentiments,  which,  when  in  future  they  become  supported  by 
numbers,  mav  produce  a  fatal  resentment  of  parental  care  be- 
ing converted  mto  tyrannical  usurpation.'*  In  the  meeting  of 
ttie  Yir^nia  Assemblv,  in  the  same  year,  he  brought  forward 
the  subject;  and  his  first  public  productions  were  the  address 
to  the  King,  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  remonstrance 
to  ttie  Commons,  reported  by  the  committee  appointed  on  this 
occasion.  Nor  was  his  opposition  to  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  the  principles  asserted  by  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  the 
Stamp  Act  itself,  which  followed  in  the  ensuing  Parliament, 
confined  to  mere  rhetorical  reprobation.  An  association  was 
formed,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member,  whose  avowed 
and  determined  purpose  was  to  render  the  operation  of  the 
act  nugatory.  In  pursuance  of  one  of  the  articles  agreed  to 
by  this  association,  he  went  with  a  company  of  light  horse,  of 
which  he  was  Captain,  to  t^ie  house  of  a  person  who  had  ac- 
cepted  the  office  of  collector  of  stamp-duties,  and  had  declared 
Ills  intention  of  clearing  out  a  vessel  with  the  detested  paper. 
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This  individual  was  compelled  to  produce  his  ccwsmissioo,  and 
all  the  paper  in  his  house,  which  were  burnt  in  his  presence ; 
^rtiile  he  was  obliged  to  swear,  thenceforward  never  to  promote 
die  sale  or  use  of  the  stamp  paper.  About  this  period,  it  is  to 
be  inferred  from  these  memoirs,  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lee 
commenced  with  the  "  forest-bom  Demosthenes,"  the  illustri- 
ous Patrick  Henry.  An  intimacy  ensued  between  tibese  con- 
genial spirits,  which  was  terminated  only  by  death,  and  distur- 
bed by  no  dissonance  of  opinion.  The  only  subject  on  which 
they  ever  differed,  arose  alter  the  revolution,  on  the  questions 
of  paying  debts  due  to  British  merchants,  prior  to  the  war,  and 
of  making  paper  money  a  l^al  tender.  Mr.  Lee  took  the 
high  ground  of  morality,  in  boSi  instances,  against  all  doctrines 
of  expediency  or  evasion. 

The  unconstitutional  act  of  Parliament,  which,  like  the  first 
hiss  of  the  fabled  serpents,  had  awakened  the  infant  Hercules 
of  public  opinion,  was  soon  repealed ;  but  with  a  salvo  as  to 
the  right  of  taxation,  without  representation,  which  could  not 
disarm  the  jealousy  its  passage  had  excited.  In  1767,  the  act 
imposing  a  tax  on  tea,  and  the  act  requiring  the  colonial  le- 
gislatures to  provide  for  quartering  part  of  the  king's  troopp, 
with  the  consequent  measures  which  were  adopted  to  overawe 
the  refractory  provinces,  called  forth  a  general  expression  of 
opinion,  and  produced  an  interchange  of  sentiment  and  unity 
of  action,  amone  those  who  were  to  become  the  leaiMne  men 
of  the  country,  me  power  of  which  was  not  dreamed  of,  in  the 
philoeophy  of  the  short-sighted  ministry  of  that  day.  The 
correspondence  of  Arthur  Lee,  the.  Virginian  agent  in  Great 
Britain,  with  his  brother,  and  of  the  latter  with  John  Dickin- 
son and  Samuel  Adams,  as  given  in  these  volumes,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  worthy  of  perusal.  It  possesses  no  comtmm 
interest,  as  displaying  the  gradual  development  of  feeling,  and 
thought,  and  reasoning,  among  the  master  spirits  of  the  time, 
cotemporary  with  the  progress  of  events.  The  suspension  of 
flie  lepslative  functions  in  New- York ;  the  extraorcUnary  courts 
organized  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  the  clo8in|  of  the  harbour  of  Bos- 
ton, were  among  theprominent  features  of  that  system  of  in&tua- 
tion,  which  enforced  the  anticipation  of  a  result,  which  a  rodre 
equitable  policy  might,  perhaps,  have  deferred  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. During  the  course  of  these  occurrences,  and  their  minor 
accompaniments  of  high-handed  tyranny,  and  bold  but  mior- 
ganized  resistance,  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  intensest  curi- 
osity, to  marie  the  private  calculations  of  those  intellec- 
tual men,  whose  judgments  were  to  control,  or,  at  least,  to 
direct  the  mass  of  public  opinion;  and  to  read  their  thoughts 
and  views,  from  the  first  expression  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
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hmnUe  attitiide  of  petition,  to  the  solemn  hour  of  the  crisis, 
when  the  resolution  was  moved  in  Congress,  bj  R.  H.  Lee, 
'*  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  ri^ht  ought  to  be,  j^free 
and  independent  states ;  and  that  all  political  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  tiie  state  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved/^ 

We  can  onlj  refer  our  readers  to  these  letters  themselTes, 
published  with  these  memoirs ;  and  must  glance  rapidly  over 
tiie  services  of  Mr.  Lee,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Declaration  of 
independence.  He  was  regularly  returned  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Bui^esses ;  and  his  biographer  thinks  that  the  original 
suggestion  of  corresponding  committees  in  the  several  legisla- 
tures, as  well  as  corresponmng  societies  to  protect  tiie  ndits  of 
the  people  in  the  several  states,  belongs  to  him.  The  first  of 
ttiese  committees  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  was  appointed  in 
1773,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  was  a  member.  The  resolutions 
brou^t  forward  by  him  in  that  body,  and  adopted  by  them,  in 
relation  to  the  last  usurpation  of  Parliament,  had  previously 
occasioned  its  dissolution  by  the  Governor,  as  had  happened 
before  with  the  New- York  legislature.  The  necessity  of  the 
otiier  colonies  making  a  common  cause  with  New- York,  was 
enforced  with  ai^gument  and  eloquence  by  Mr.  Lee  in  his  let- 
ters and  speeches.  Among  his  political  labours,  however,  it  is 
wortiby  of  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provement engaged  the  attention  of  his  active  mind.  In  the 
session  of  1 769,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  he  brought  in  a 
report  on  the  subject  of  '^  opening  and  improving  the  nav^tion 
of  the  rirer  Potomac,  as  far  as  Fort  Cumberland,  as  it  was  then 
called.''  More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  is  still  a  desideratum. 

**  The  very  object  of  Mr.  Lee's  report  is,  at  this  moment,  likely  to  be- 
come a  Dational  one,  aod  of  incalculable  benefit  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
country.  It  is  believed  that  be  was  the  first  person  who  digested  any 
plan  of  the  kind,  in  this  country ;  certainly  the  first  who  formed  a  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  river,  as  high  up 
as  Fort  Cumberland."— p.  78. 

In  the  first  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  which  met  in  1 774, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  it  was  resolved 
to  recommend  to  the  colo^nies  an  immediate  meeting  of  a  Gen- 
eral Congress,  and  deputies  were  chosen  from  Virginia. 

"  After  several  days  had  been  spent  in  th*e  examination  of  the  creden- 
tials of  the  members,  and  in  other  preliminary  arrangements,  the  House 
was  at  length  completely  and  solemnly  organised.  The  day  on  which  it 
was  to  commence  its  deliberations  arrived.  It  met,  and  *  a  long  and  deep 
silence  it  said  to  have  followed  its  organization.**    Patrick  Henry  was 

♦  Life  of  Patrick  Honrr,  p.  106. 
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the  fint  maker  on  this  occasion.  He  was  followed,  says  bis  biogra- 
grapber,  by  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  charmed  the  house  with  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  eloquence.  Chaste,  classical,  beautiful,  his  polished  pe- 
riods rolled  along  without  effort,  filling  tba  ear  with  the  most  bewitching 
harmony,  and  delighting  the  mind  with  the  most  exquisite  imagery.^ — 
p.  107. 

The  exhibition  of  moral  energy,  as  has  been  justly  asserted 
by  a  philosophical  poet,  transcends,  in  sublimity,  all  the  gran- 
deur of  the  physical  universe ;  but  his  illustration,  drawn  from 
the  assassination  committed  by  the  younger  Brutus,  is  but  tame 
and  unworthy,  compared  with  the  spectacle  presented  by  that 
assemblage,  where  the  fathers  of  our  country  ^sate  in  close 
diran,'  to  deliberate  on  the  solemn  question  of  estaUishing  a 
new  empire.  When  the  mind  grasps  at  once  the  interest  of 
the  moment,  the  magnitude  of  the  territory  that  was  to  be 
wrested  from  the  sway  of  England,  and  the  ultimate  influ- 
ences on  the  political  situation  of  other  kingdoms,  to  which 
Aiefle  consultations  were  to  lead — ^there  is  more  than  enough  to 
*  dilate,  with  kindUng  majesty,'  the  strongest  conception. 

The  proceeding  of  this  august  body  wore,  however,  for  some 
time,  an  aspect  of  humility  and  negotiation,  which  ill  suited  the 
settled  purpose,  and,  what  might  then  have  been  deemed,  en- 
thusiastic views  of  Lee  and  Henry.  At  this  day,  however,  we 
have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  there  was  a  coolness  and  tempe- 
rance in  those  earlier  councils,  which  gave  dignity  to  resist- 
ance, while  its  necessity  became  obvious,  and  made  the  mother 
country  wholly  responsible  for  the  premature  occurrence  of  an 
inevitable  issue.  The  same  spirit,  too,  was  transfused  into  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  general  legislature ;  and  to  its 
tone  of  moderation  and  firmness,  America  owes  her  unrivalled 
prosperity. 

Our  biographer  vindicates,  for  Mr.  Lee,  the  authorship  of 
the  petition  to  the  king,  reported  by  a  committee,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  in  the  Congress  of  1 774,  which  has  been 
ascribed,  heretofore,  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dickenson.  This  docu- 
ment, and  the  address  to  the  people  of  England,  as  this  writer 
justly  observes,  "  cannot  be  too  often  read  by  the  countrymen 
and  descendants  of  their  authors.'^  The  address  to  the  Colo- 
nies, the  composition,  unquestionably,  of  Mr.  Lee,  is  also  a 
masterly  exposition  of  the  wrongs  our  countrymen  had  sustain- 
ed, and  the  dangers  that  were  before  them.  The  address, 
which  also  was  written  by  him  in  the  Congress  of  1775,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  breathes  a  spirit  of  manly  elo- 
quence, worthy  of  the  cause  which  inspired  it.  Lord  CfaiaUiam 
acknowledged  the  power  of  these  appeals,  and  did  justice  in 
his  private  correspondence  to  their  merits,  while  he  paid  a  pub- 
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lic'tribute  of  respect  to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  men  who 
composed  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  his  well-known 
eulogy  on  that  body,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  Virginia  Convention,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Henry  propo- 
sed and  carried  resolutions  for  oi^anising  and  arming  the  militia, 
in  opposition  to  the  doubts  and  fears  of  those  who  could  not 
yet  realise  the  emergency  of  the  crisis.  Being  again  returned 
as  a  delegate  to  Congress,  his  labours  in  that  body  were  unre- 
mitting ;  and  his  constant  devotion  to  business  impaired  his 
constitution. 

"  During  the  sessions  of  1774-5-6-7-8,  Mr.  Lee  was  at  the  head,  or  a 
member,  of  every  military  and  naval  committee.  The  remark  is  equally 
applicable  to  nearly  every  committee  on  finance  and  foreign  affairi. 
Besides  serving  on  many  others,  which  have  been  omitted,  be  was,  during 
the  sessions  of  1774-5,  a  member  of  fourteen  committees  to  draw  papers; 
Gve  about  military  matters,  and  nine  about  miscellaneous  affairs  In  the 
session  of  1776,  he  was  on  two  committees  to  draw  papers,  fifteen  on 
military  and  naval  concerns,  and  thirteen  on  miscellaifBbus  matters ;  in 
the  session  of  1777,  he  was  on  two  committees  to  draw  papers,  twelve  oo 
military  and  naval,  and  twenty  on  miscellaneous  subjects ;  in  the  session 
of  1778,  he  was  a  member  of  four  committees  to  draw  papers,  thirteen 
military  and  naval,  and  twenty  miscellaneous.  During  tlie  three  last 
jessions,  he  had  been  absent,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  from  one  to 
three  months.  It  is  believed  that  his  labours  were  not  coufined  to  those 
subjects,  which  had  been  referred  to  his  consideration,  for  the  author  re- 
members to  have  heard  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  re|>eat 
a  conversation  between  Dr.  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  in  whose  house 
Mr.  Lee  lodged,  while  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  in  which  the  Doc- 
tor observed,  *'  that  there  was  a  constant  procession  of  members  repair- 
ing to  his  chamber,  to  consult  about  their  reports."  He  was  the  author 
of  many  of  the  publications  of  the  Old  Congress,  from  some  of  the 
roost  important  of  their  addresses,  down  to  the  commission  of  their  mili- 
tary chief.— Vol.  I.  p.  415,  «16." 

A  domestic  circumstance  had  recalled  Mr.  Lee  to  his  family 
at  the  time  when  the  committee  was  appointed  to  draught  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Otherwise,  having  introduced 
the  original  motion,  he  would  have  been  appointed  chairman, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  House. 

In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  relation  to  an  alliance 
with  Spain,  the  importance  of  our  rights  in  the  fisheries,  and 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  were  regarded  by  Mr. 
Lee  with  enlightened  views  of  future  probabilities,  which  have 
since  become  realities.  His  correspondence  on  these  subjects, 
with  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  discovers  the  clearness  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  extent  of  his  foresight.  In  1780,  and  the 
two  succeeding  years,  he  devoted  his  services  to  the  affairs  of 
his  native  state.  In  his  character  of  lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
ty, he  was  called  upon  b^  the  General  Assembly,  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  militia  of  Westmoreland.    He  succeeded 
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in  organizing  and  establishing  a  discipline  among  diem,  which 
preserved  the  country  from  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  In 
1784,  he  again  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, when  the  chair  became  vacant.  When  the  constitution 
was  reported  to  Congress,  in  1787,  by  the  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  opposed  to  its  adoption,  in  its  then  existing 
form.  His  views  concurred  with  those  of  Patrick  Henry,  and 
many  other  of  the  warmest  patriots  of  the  time,  who  dreaded 
the  consolidation  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  wished  that  the  powers  of  the  states  not  ex- 
presslv  ceded,  and  the  personal  legal  privileges  of  individuals, 
should  be  accurately  defined,  and  secured  by  a  bill  of  rights. 
The  tenth  amendment  of  the  constitution  is  said  to  have  been 
offered  by  him,  by  which  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  ptople^ 
The  last  word's'were  not  in  the  amendment,  as  originally  offer- 
ed by  him*  The  letters  between  Mr.  Lee  and  Samuel  Adams, 
on  this  subject,  are  well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  gloomier 
forebodings  of  the  former,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  nave  ne- 
ver been  realized.  A  recent  angry  vindication  of  the  ri^tf 
of  a  state  sovereignty,  has  particularly  called  the  attentioa  of 
the  community  to  this  subject.  NeiUier  time  nor  inclination 
permits  us  now  to  dwell  on  the  topic. 

After  a  life  spent  in  constant  and  laborious  attention  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  country,  full  of  honours  bestowed  by  his 
native  state,  and  the  confederation,  Mr.  Lee  died  at  his  seat, 
Chantilly,  in  the  year  1794,  in  the  sixty-fourth  of  his  age.  He 
united  the  accomplishments  of  a  scholar  and  the  enlightened 
piety  of  a  Christian,  to  the  zeal  of  a  patriot  and  wisdom  of  a 
statesman.  But  few  and  imperfect  specimens  of  his  eloquence 
remain.  The  enthusiastic  pen  of  Mr.  Wirt  has  ascribed  to  it 
a  character  of  no  common  order.  What  he  has  left,  however, 
in  the  public  documents,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  in 
his  epistles,  is  a  legacy  which  should  be  duly  appreciated  by 
all  those  by  whom  his  memory  is  cherished. 


Art.  N. —National  Tales.    Vol.  II.    New- York.  A.  P.  Hous- 
ton,  &c.  &c.     1826. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which,  as  our  readers  may 
peAaps  remember,  we  noticed  in  our  third  number,  was  made 
up  of  tales  "  translated  or  compiled  from  different  authors ;''  and 
although  the  editor  did  not  deign  to  tell  us  where  he  picked 
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fbem  up,  but  left  us  todiscorer  that  by  our  own  sagacitj,  we  cheer- 
fullj  acknowledged  that  he  had  made  a  verj  respectable  collec- 
tion of  its  kind.  The  present  volume  has  still  higher  claims  on 
our  attention,  for  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  the  three 
first  tales  contained  in  it,  occupying  about  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  pages,  are  original  •  The  first  of  these,  entitled, 
Hoosack  Mountain,  is  a  story  of  a  Yankee  yeoman,  a  Captain 
of  militia,  who,  in  the  decUne  of  life,  is  seized  with  a  desire  of 
making  his  fortune,  and  parts  with  his  farm  to  a  cunning  land- 
speculator,  in  exchange  for  some  land  on  the  top  of  Hoosack 
mountain.  Here  he  intends  to  set  up  a  public  nouse,  in  the 
expectation  that  a  road  will  be  laid  out  over  the  mountain, 
which  would  infallibly  bring  the  immense  throng  of  passengers 
by  his  door.  Before  making  his  fortune,  the  Captain  breaks 
his  looking  glass,  and  then  his  neck ;  and  his  wife,  whom  the 
shrewd  speculator,  at  the  time  of  making  the  bargain,  had  per- 
suaded to  sign  a  relinquishment  of  her  right  of  dower,  is  left,  at 
the  close  of  the  story,  instructing  her  descendants  ''  to  be  con- 
tented when  they  are  well  off;  never  to  sign  a  paper  without 
reading  every  w6rd  of  it ;  and  never,  on  any  account,  to  break 
a  looking-glass,  as  trouble  and  death  will  most  certainly  follow.'* 
There  is,  however,  another  moral  to  be  extracted  from  the  sen- 
timental part  of  the  story,  which  is,  that  the  charms  of  a  young 
Srrl  of  eighteen  may  reclaim  and  reform  a  profligate  rake  and 
ebauchee,  abandoned  to  the  grossest  vices,  wandering  about 
the  country,  running  in  debt  at  every  tavern,  and  then  runninff 
away.  The  former  of  these  lessons,  we  suppose,  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  old  and  prudent,  the  latter  for  the  youth- 
ful and  susceptible. 

To  do  the  writer  justice,  his  tale  shows  no  small  observation 
of  manners  and  characters ;  there  is  some  coarseness,  but  withal, 
considerable  spirit  in  his  sketches.  His  Captain  Rudd,  and 
his  land-speculator,  are  men  whom  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  find  in  New-Ensland,  or  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  faults  of  style,  likewise,  are  mose  of  n^ligence 
or  want  of  practice,  not  those  of  aflfectation.  There  is  a  kind 
of  helpless  simplicity,  somewhat  between  pathos  and  drollery, 
in  the  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Captain's  self-impor- 
tance was  taken  down  just  before  his  death.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing extract  as  a  specimen. 

^  There  is,  perhaps,  do  one  popular  superstition  that  has  so  uDiTersfd 
an  influence,  as  this  of  breaking  a  looking-glass.  It  probably  had  its 
origin  in  their  expense,  in  the  high  price  attached  to  them  wlien  thej 
first  came  into  use.  The  Captain,  who  was  very  superstitious,  stood  over 
tb9  dittering  fragments  with  such  a  look  of  deep  despondency,  such  an 
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expr^ssioD  of  gif  ing  up  all  for  lost,  tktt  hii  wife,  forgetting  her  reseoi- 
meiit,  aud  touched  to  tlie  ?ery  heart,  thought  of  nothing  but  to  infuse 
into  him  some  hope  and  consolation ;  but  she  was  unsuccessful.  '  We 
shall  have  a  death  in  our  family  soon,'  said  be,  in  a  depressed  tone; 
*  never  was  glass  like  thai  broken,  but  death  followed  iu' 

**Tbe  evening  now  began  to  set  in,  and  as  they  had  still  some  way  to 
go  before  they  should  reach  their  shelter,  they  left  their  broken  furniture 
by  the  road  side,  and  hastened  on.  It  was  dusk  when  they  arrived  at 
their  new  habitation  ;  they  were  all  glad  to  rest  their  weary  limbs,  but  its 
low  roof,  scanty  rooms,  desolate  hearth,  and  dilapidated,  dirty  appear- 
ance, threw  a  chill  over  all  their  feelings,  that  sent  them  supperlest  to 
bed.  When  the  next  morning's  sun  lit  up  ibe  scene  the  Captain  had  so 
often  contemplated  in  fancy,  the  site  of  his  great  tavern,  he  shut  bis  eyes 
in  disgust,  and  from  that  moment  his  usual  spirits  forsook  him  He  be- 
gan to  be  an  entirely  altered  man ;  he  made  no  objections  to  his  wife's 
proposal,  that  Kebekah  should  return  with  their  neighbour ;  his  usual 
loud,  boisterous  manner  of  speaking,  was  exchanged  for  a  subdued  tone ; 
and  it  was  remarked  in  his  family,  that  he  never  aftec  <his  mentioned  bis 
tavern,  or  called  his  wife  the  landlady.  '  They  led  a  lonely,  uncomfortable 
life,  while  they  staid  on  that  spot,  which,  in  no  one  point,  agreed  with 
the  description  they  had  received  of  it.  But  the  Captain's  gloom  and  de- 
pression was  worse  than  all  the  rest ;  he  would  absent  himself  for  hours ; 
and  when,  alarmed,  they  went  in  pursuit  of  him,  be  w<i8  always  found 
seated  on  the  rock  over  which  his  wagon  had  first  dashed,  and  surveying, 
with  a  despairing  look,  the  shining  particles  before  him.  They  carefully 
removed  every  piece  of  it  from  his  sight;  even  scraped  the  earth  over  it, 
but  all  to  no  purpose ;  it  was  evident  the  idea  was  deeply  impressed  on 
his  mind,  that  the  expected  death  was  to  be  his  own,  and  his  conduct  led 
them  to  believe  he  fancied  it  would  happen  on  that  very  spot."-^pp.  40~4S. 

The  second  story  in  the  collection,  called  the  Fortune  Tel- 
ler, furnishes  a  strong  contrast  to  the  homeliness  of  the  narra- 
tive already  mentioned.  The  characters  are  Charles  Upton, 
a  comet  of  dragoons  in  the  American  service  during  the 
revolutionary  war ;  a  Mrs.  Kaulderston,  not  very  happily  mar- 
ried, with  whom  Upton  narrowly  escapes  falling  in  love,  and 
who  is  always  careful  to  call  him  Comet  Upton,  and  has  a  de- 
licate scene  with  him  in  a  certain  music-room ;  Shuter,  the  tram- 
Eeter ;  Bell  Jones,  the  fortune-teller,  a  sort  of  crazy  Bet,  whose 
aran^ues  are  quite  too  long ;  and  Captain  Nichols,  a  man  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  towering  passion,  dunng  which  he  indulges  in 
"  the  Ercles  vein."  A  variety  of  mysterious  incidente  take 
place,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  to  admonish  Upton  of  tiie  dan- 
ger of  continuing  bis  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Kaulderston.  One  of 
mese  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  general  style  of  the  produc- 
tion. A  printseller  comes  to  the  house  of  a  Major  Johnson, 
vrtiere  Upton  was  a  guest. 

<<  The  printseller  was  invited  into  the  bouse,  where  he  opened  his  port- 
folio, and  exhibited  some  very  fine  drawings,  some  of  which  the  ladies 
ourebased  to  copy  from.  AAer  some  time,  he  called  the  atteBtkw  of 
Mrs.  Kaulderston  and  myself,  who  were  standini;  togeUier,  to  a  smaller 
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portfolio  which  he  bad  opened  at  the  window,  and  which  he  said  con- 
tained some  Terj  superior  prints  and  original  sketches.  We  had  been 
examining  them  for  some  time,  when  I  was  startled  by  beboldnig  a  series 
of  sketches,  representing  every  scene  that  had  passed  between  Mrs. 
Kauiderston  and  myself,  from  the  time  of  our  first  meeting.  Turning 
in  a  passion  to  the  printseller,  I  seized  him  by  the  collar  with  the  only 
hand  I  could  use,  and  shaking  him,  demanded  how  he  dared  exhibit  sttch 
sketches  to  me,  and  from  whence  they  came  ?  *  There  are  no  oAensiTe 
sketches  there  that  I  know  of,'  said  the  apparently  frightened  printsel- 
ler;  Mf  F  had  thought  that  there  were  any  improper  or  offensive  ones 
among  them,'  continued  be,  at  the  same  time  turning  them  over,  '  I 
would'  not  have  shown  them ;  but  I  see  none  such  as  you  allude  to.' 

*  Tou  lie,  you  rascal,'  exdaimed  I,  again  shaking  him,  *  you  must  know 
the  sketches  I  allude  to,  from  the  very  strong  likenesses  they  contain  of 
this  lady  and  myself  *  I  have  no  such  print,'  said  the  man,  '  and  I 
will  not  be  called  a  liar,  and  dragged  about  in  this  way  without  any 
cause.'  Saying  this,  he  extricated  himself  from  me,  with  a  violence 
which  made  roe  reel  against  the  wall,  as  I  was  yet  weak. 

^  Major  Johnson,  who  had  been  engaged  with  some  papers  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  now  interfered,  and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  quar- 
rel. The  picture  dealer  replied,  'the  gentleman  complained  of  my 
having  exhibited  to  him  some  sketches,  which  contained  likenesses  of 
himselfand  that  lady.  Now,  sir,  I  assert  that  I  have  no  such  sketches 
in  either  of  my  port-folios,  and  I  defy  the  gentleman  to  find  any  such  as 
he  has  described.'  Astonished  at  his  assurance,  I  went  immediately  to 
the  port-folio,  and  commenced  searching  for  them  in  the  middle  of  his 
collection,  where  I  had  seen  them  ;  but  there  they  were  not  now  to .  be 
found.  I  then  began  at  the  beginning,  and  turned  over  the  prints  and 
sketches  one  by  one,  but  could  find  nothing  of  them.  I  then  examined 
the  port  folio,  but  every  thing  about  that,  also  appeared  to  be  right ;  I 
then  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  on  the  fioor,  but  no  such  sketches 
were  to  be  found  :  the  ether  port-folio  was  also  examined,  but  with  as 
little  success.  I  then  accused  him  of  having  concealed  them.  *  Where 
could  I  have  concealed  them  ?'  inquired  the  man ;  *  I  have  -  not  been 
three  feet  from  you  since  you  say  you  saw  them,  and  that  I  have  them 
not  about  my  person,  I  will  soon  convince  you.'  He  then  pulled  off  his 
coat,  turned  his  pockets  inside  out,  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  com- 
pletely satisfied  us  that  they  were  not  about  his  person. 

<*  'Gracious  Heavens !'  I  exclaimed,  *  have  my  eyes  turned  traitors 
to  me,  and  am  I  no  longer  to  trust  to  my  own  senses  ?  Mrs.  Kauiderston, 
did  you  not  see  the  sketches?'  *I  saw  them  plainly  and  dbtinctly,'  said 
Mrs  Kauiderston,  '  but  what  has  become  of  them,  I  cannot  imagine.' 
The  roan  was  now  directed  to  put  up  his  things  and  depart ;  whilst  he 
was  dolne  so,  I  said  to  him,  *  I  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  my  way,  as  I  am 
convineed  that  you  are  an  impostor.  Aithoogh  you  have  escaped  roe 
this  time,  you  may  not  come  off  so  well  the  next.'  'I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  turning  out  of  my  way  for  any  one,'  replied  the  printseller, 

*  and  certainly  shall  not  do  it  for  Lieutenant  Upton,  however  highly  he 
may  value  his  prowess  in  the  presence  of  ladies.' 

^  <  I  was  approaching  to  chastise  the  fellow  for  his  impudence,  when 
M^  Johnson  stepping  before  roe,  said,  'take  up  your  things,  sir,  and 
be^Mief  or  I  will  see  whether  I  cannot  chastise  you,  for  daring  to  inrolt 
a  gentUma  who  is  my  guest,  and  in  ny  house.'    The  scoundrel  pick- 
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ed  op  his  port-folios,  and  looking  at  me  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  and  ma- 
king a  mock  bow,  he  withdrew.** — pp.  109-112. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  inventioD  and  ingenuity  in  this  story, 
and  it  might  well  bear  a  comparison  with  the  majority  of  the 
tales  of  wonder,  translated  from  the  German,  were  it  not  that 
the  writer  has  thought  proper,  in  the  conclusion,  to  overturn 
and  mar  all  that  he  has  done.  A  brother  of  Bell  Jones,  who 
serves  as  a  volunteer  in  Upton^s  rrgiment,  sits  down  and  makes 
his  will,  bequeathing  all  his  property  to  Upton,  and  composes 
a  sort  of  memoir,  in  which  he  states  that  Bell  Jones  is  no  witch; 
and  that  her  mysterious  knowledge  of  Upton's  affairs,  her  pre- 
dictions, and  all  the  apparently  supernatural  circumstances, 
which  had  interested  and  amazed  us,  were  only  parts  of  a  plot 
entered  into  among  some  of  Upton's  friends,  to  induce  nim 
to  break  offhis  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Kaulderston,  and  mar- 
ry a  Miss  Lee.  After  having  made  this  preparation,  the  sol- 
dier goes  into  battle  and  is  killed.  He  is  careful,  however,  to 
meet  his  death  by  the  side  of  Upton  ;  nor  will  he  leave  the 
world  till  he  has  given  him  the  key  of  his  chest,  and  told  him 
where  to  find  the  will  and  the  memoir.  Hereupon  Upton, 
obedient  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  marries  Miss  Lee ;  and 
Bell  Jones,  having  answered  all  the  purposes  of  the  author, 
recovers  her  reason,  and  as  in  justice  she  ought,  is  comfortably 
provided  for  at  the  end  of  the  story.  We  are  not,  indeed, 
quite  sure  that  this  tale  is  not  intended  as  a  sort  of  burlesque 
upon  the  awkward  machinery  by  which  Mrs.  Radcliffe  ac- 
counts for  the  mysteries  and  terrors  of  her  romances.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light,  we  think  it  is  quite  successful,  though  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  ought  to  appear  a 
little  more  clearly. 

The  third  of  these  tales,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  is  much 
shorter  than  either  of  the  two  others.     We  should  judge  im- 

?;ination  to  be  the  predominant  quality  of  the  author's  genius, 
elumah,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  an  Indian  warrior,  and  the 
savages  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs,  are  conspicuous  act- 
ors in  the  plot.  There  is  not,  however,  a  very  strict  adhe- 
rence to  Indian  manners,  nor  any  attempt  to  copy  the  peculiai; 
language  and  allusions  of  savages.  By  leaving  out  a  few  tom- 
ahawks, arrows,  and  canoes,  the  tale  would  answer  as  well  for 
a  set  of  Italian  or  Austrian  banditti,  as  for  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians.  There  is,  however,  one  singularity  in  the 
dialect  of  Telumah,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  imita- 
ted from  some  supposed  peculiaritv  in  the  savage  idiom. 
Whenever  be  addresses  any  person,  he  is  almost  invariably, 
iBade  to  use  the  pronouns  thou  and  you,  or  dieir  derirattves^ 
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alternatel?.  "^  I  shall  never,''  says  he,  speakiDg  to  his  bene- 
fiictress  Marguerite,  ^^  while  the  blood  flows  through  these 
▼eias,  forget  thy  kindness  to  me — you  did  receive  me  thru  eoe- 
mj  into  vcmr  hut,  and  thou  hast  been  the  means  of  preserving 
mj  life.''  Notwithstanding  what  Telumah  says  in  this  passage, 
about  the  blood  flowin.;  through  his  veins,  we  have  our  doubts 
whether  the  western  savages  are  acquainted  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  other  tales  in  the  volume,  all  which  are  quite  short, 
are  pretty  and  well  chosen ;  that,  however,  translated  from 
Florian,  is  not  one  of  his  best.  The  last  of  them,  entitled 
Kauthleen  Kavanagh,  is,  to  our  apprehension,  a  genuine  Irish 
story.  There  is  so  much  warmth  of  feeling  in  it — such  highly 
coloured  description,  and  such  a  whirl,  huddle,  and  confusion 
of  narrative,  that  it  may  well  be  called  a  National  Tale. 

Those  compositions  which  pass  under  the  name  of  tales,  as 
distinguished  from  novels,  require  talents  of  a  peculiar  kind 
to  insure  success.  They  are  not,  it  is  true,  so  great  an  effort 
on  the  whole,  nor  do  they  perhaps  require  powers  of  so  great 
an  order  as  the  novel ; — they  do  not  admit  of  the  same  com- 
plete  developement  of  character — the  same  fulness  and  varie- 
ty of  description,  nor  in  general  of  that  lai^e  mixture  of  dia- 
logue, which  gives  to  modern  novels  such  a  dramatic  air.  They 
require,  however,  greater  vivacity  of  narration,  and  more 
pomt  and  polish  of  style  ;  a  little  occasional  tediousness  is  not 
so  readily  forgiven,  and  some  negligence  and  heaviness  of  man- 
ner, is  not  so  easily  overlooked.  To  construct  the  plot  of  a 
tale,  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  as  much  invention  and  difficulty,  as 
to  construct  that  of  a  novel, — the  chief  ditierence  lies  in  the 
execution.  One  is  the  miniature,  the  other  the  full-length  pic- 
ture ;  it  is  the  former,  therefore,  which  requires  the  highest  and 
most  delicate  finish.  Accordingly,  we  shall  find  that  the  suc- 
cessful instances  of  this  sort  of  writing  in  all  languages,  have 
been  at  the  same  time  examples  of  the  most  perfect  and  grace- 
ful composition.  The  stones  of  Boccacio  are  the  model  of 
Italian  prose ;  the  gay  and  sprightly  tales  of  the  French,  of 
which  uieNoHvtllts  of  Florian,  are  a  good  sample,  are  among 
the  most  engaging  and  skilful  productions  of  their  literature  ; 
and  the  best  specimens  of  this  sort  of  writing  to  be  found  in 
the  English  language,  among  which  are  those  of  Mackenzie 
and  Irving,  are  as  much  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their 
composition,  as  for  their  other  delightful  qualities.  In  short, 
tiiese  thing?  must  be  exceedingly  well  done,  or  they  perish  with 
the  other  trifles  of  the  day  ;  and  we  recommend  to  such  of  our 
countrymen  as  are  disposed  to  adventure  in  this  apparently 
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easy,  but  really  difficult  walk  of  our  literature,  in  the  first 
place  not  to  be  sparing  of  the  necessary  intellectual  effort,  and 
in  the  second  place,  instead  of  copying  the  novel  writers,  to 
take  for  their  model  the  successful  examples  of  that  kind  of 
composition,  in  which  they  propose  to  try  their  powers. 


LECTURE  INTRODUCTORT  TO  A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  APPLI- 
ED MECHANICS,  DELIVERED  AT  THE  NEW-YORK  ATHENEUM,  IN 
THE  WINTER  OF  THE  YEARS  1824-25,  BY  JAMES  RENWICK, 
FROFE8SOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY 
IN  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  NEW-YORK. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  diffidence  that  I  address  this 
respectable  audience ;  various  circumstances  combine  to  render 
this  feeling  more  intense.  I  am  aware  that  I  must,  as  one  of 
the  committee,  by  whom  the  original  plan  of  this  institution  was 
presented  to  the  public,  appear  in  the  light  of  a  volunteer,  and 
as  such,  may  be  thought  liable  to  more  severe  criticism  than 
most  of  my  colleagues,  -who,  with  whatever  ardour  they  have 
embarked  in  the  common  cause,  have  the  plea  of  the  choice  of 
their  associates  to  urge  as  an  excuse  for  their  appearance  before 
the  public. 

When  the  Atheneum  was  first  projected,  I  felt,  I  must  confess, 
no  hesitation,  in  undertaking  to  perform  my  part  in  the  scheme 
of  lectures,  that  were  to  be  made  the  means  of  bringing  it  for- 
ward to  the  notice  of  the  community.  I,  at  that  time,  anticipa- 
ted, that  a  plain  didactic  course,  illustrated  by  a  few  models  and 
drawings,  and  delivered  in  extemporaneous  sentences  upon  a 
premeditated  plan,  would  have  satisfied  the  taste  of  my  audi- 
tors; and  would  have  been  found  sufficiently  interesting  to  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  hearers,  to  insure  a  respectable  class,  as 
lai^e,  perhaps,  as  that  which  usually  attends  my  lectures  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  as  regular  students.  The  brilliant  success  that 
has  attended  the  Institution  was  not  then  anticipated,  nor  the 
crowd  of  beauty  and  fashion  that  has  hitherto  flocked  to  our 
halls  ;  and  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  if  it  be  most  flatter- 
ii^,  is  likewise  most  appalling.  I  had  no  expectation  of  being 
called  to  read  before  a  numerous  audience,  and  my  views  were 
limited  to  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  give  to  a  few  persons  a 
taste  for  a  study,  of  little  popular  interest  indeed,  but  of  great 
intrinsic  value ;  whose  diy  details  they  might  have  lii^ten^  to, 
for  the  sake  of  the  importance  of  its  applications  to  purposes  of 
general  utility. 

A  still  more  active  cause  of  apprehension  exists  m  the  man-* 
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ner  in  which  my  predecessors  have  performed  the  tasks  assigned 
them.  Whatever  expectations  may  have  been  formed  from  the 
estabUshed  reputation  of  those  gentlemen,  all  who  hear  me  will 
consider  it  but  cold  praise,  to  say  that  those  expectations  have 
been  fully  realized ;  it  may  rather  be  affirmed  with  confidence, 
that  they  have  far  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  their 
associates  had  formed,  of  the  success  of  their  exertions  to  ad- 
vance the  common  cause.  In  this  way  they  have  erected  a 
standard  of  Uterary  taste,  which  one  whose  department  is  not 
literary,  must  despair  of  attaining ;  to  be  placed  m  contrast  with 
such  talents,  so  successfully  exerted,  would  be  in  no  event  de- 
sirable 'y  and  while  I  glory  in  their  well-earned  fame,  1  cannot 
but  feel  myself  unlucky  in  being  brought  into  direct  comparison 
with  them. 

In  the  department  that  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  no  opportunity 
is  permitted  for  the  display  of  taste  or  rhetorical  skill ;  none 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  graces  of  style,  of  polished  diction,  or 
well  rounded  periods.  The  ambition  of  the  lecturer  is  limited 
to  the  consideration  of  what  is  useful ;  no  original  views  or 
novel  matter  can  well  be  introduced,  and  the  discoveries,  the 
reasoning,  and  even  the  langua^  of  others,  must  constitute 
the  principal  portion  of  the  subsequent  lectures.  The  em- 
ployment to  which  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  my  life,  was  devoted,  rendered  my  appear^ 
ance  as  a  public  speaker,  a  very  remote  contingency ;  and  if  I 
have  so  appeared  on  a  single  previous  occasion,  it  was  to  a 
company  I  had  reason  to  know  to  be  indulgent,  and  that  na- 
turally excited  a  less  fearful  interest,  than  the  one!  now  address, 
where  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  female  taste  is  to  be  consulted, 
as  well  as  tne  less  nice  perceptions  of  manly  criticism. 

My  subject  must,  to  a  mixed  audience,  possess  less  of  interest, 
from  its  technical  character,  than  most  of  those  which  have 
engaged,  or  will  hereafter  engage  your  attention.  While  some 
explore  the  &ir  fields  of  literature,  plucking  for  your  gratifica- 
tion and  instruction,  the  flowers  that  so  abundantly  bedeck 
them,  I  must  grope  amid  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, labour  in  the  shop  of  the  artisan,  or  dive  into  the  recesses 
of  the  mine.     While  others, 

^  Unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato,  to  uDfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  yast  regions  hoM 
The  immortal  nriDd," 

and  investigate  the  motives,  and  principles  of  action  of  a  being, 
uficonfined,  uncontrolled,  and  destined  to  immortaUty ;  tfie  na- 
ture of  my  sttli^t  fixes  me  to  the  earth,  and  limits  my  views 
to  the  i^osa  matter  that  clogs  our  immaterial  part,  and  bides 
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from  it  that  future  state  to  which  its  aspirations  are  directed. 
Yet  as  we  must  be  content  to  perform  our  allotted  tasks  in  the 
present  world,  that  species  of  knowledge  which  adds  to  our 
comforts  and  conveniences,  which  ettends  our  power  oyer 
matter,  the  elements,  and  the  brute  creation,  which  comes 
home  to  the  every-day  experience,  and  applies  to  the  wants  of 
every  individual,  may  not  be  entirely  uninteresting,  even  to  this 
polished  and  literary  assembly. 

1  cannot  help  believing  that  the  mechanic  arts  must,  upon 
reflection,  awaken  the  curiosity  of  all  who  are  dependent  upon 
them  for  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life,  and  this  will  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  civilized  world ;  the  advancement  of 
these  arts  must  in  like  manner,  be  felt  as  an  object  of  impor- 
tance ;  and  without  the  application  of  science  to  this  purpose, 
their  progress  will  be  extremely  slow.  If  this  inference  be 
correct,  although  I  may  fail  of  interesting  your  feelings,  1  trust 
F  may  persuade  your  reason  of  the  value  of  the  subject  that 
has  fallen  to  my  lot. 

It  is  then,  as  I  hope  to  show  you,  a  subject  of  great  practical 
value ;  it  is  also  one  of  almost  boundless  extent ;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  in  a  popular  course,  comprised 
within  the  limit  of  so  few  lectures,  any  great  amount  of  in- 
struction is  to  be  conveyed;  all  that  can  be  pretended,  is  to  ex- 
cite curiosity,  and  to  illustrate  a  few  particular  topics  by  the 
exhibition  of  models  and  drawings,  and  by  a  general  explana- 
tion. But  even  from  so  contracted  a  course,  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  our  subject ;  yet  as  this 
is  the  result  to  be  attained  from  a  patient  and  laborious  atten- 
tion, I  may  perhaps  employ  a  portion  of  the  present  hour  to 
advantage,  in  illustrating  this  point,  by  a  few  obvious  exam- 
ples. 

The  loom,  and  the  plough,  the  wind-mill,  the  water-wheel, 
and  the  steam  engine,  are  all  instances  of  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy  to  practical  purposes. 
The  proper  construction  of  a  road,  and  of  the  carnages  that 
movc'upon  it,  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mo«t  strict  sci- 
entific principles.  Canals  require  the  application  of  a  still 
higher  order  of  scientific  knowledge ;  so  does  the  ship,  and 
still  more  the  steam-boat.  The  improvements  made  in  Ae 
four  last  departments,  have  increased  the  facilities  of  travel- 
ling ;  and  these  facilities  are  hourly  becoming  greater,  inso- 
much that  it  is  anticipated,  that  the  most  distant  journeys, 
whether  by  land  or  water,  may  ere  long  be  performed  without 
fatigue,  and  almost  without  risk.  It  is  not  many  years  since, 
even  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  accommodation  of  every  kind, 
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tflbrded  to  trayellen,  unquestionablj  exceeded  those  found 
in  anj  other  country ;  men  of  the  most  robust  constitutions^ 
prepared  themselves  for  a  journey  of  an  hundred  miles  by  ma- 
King  Uieir  wills,  and  settling  their  worldly  afiairs ;  and  in  all 
countries,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  fe* 
malesof  delicate  habits  were  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the 
privil^e  of  locomotion,  debarred  from  the  view  of  the  ever-' 
varying  scenery  of  the  earth,  or  from  enjoying  the  society  of 
any  but  their  own  immediate  neighbours.    Now,  by  the  im- 
provements of  science,  and  its  applications  to  the  arts,  no  part 
of  the  civilized  globe  can  be  considered  inaccessible  to  the 
most  delicate  constitution,  or  the  most  fastidious  habits.     But 
it  is  not  in  the  increased  facilities  of  personal  communication! 
that  we  are  to  seek  the  chief  value  of  these  improvements  in 
the  mechanic  arts.     Commerce  is  also  thus  extended,  and 
this  bond  of  union  among  the  members  of  the  great  family  of 
mankind  strengthened  and  expanded.     In  former  days,  the* 
arts  of  distant  countries  were  never  interchanged,  and  their  pro- 
ductions only  with  extreme  difficulty ;  now,  there  is  no  discovery 
in  any  civilized  country,  that  may  not,  within  a  few  months,  be 
introduced  into  general  use  in  all  others ;  nor  any  necessary  of 
life  or  luxury,  peculiar  to  the  productions  of  any  one  climate, 
that  may  not  be  obtained  and  enjoyed,  in  almost  every  other. 
But  it  is  when  considered  in  its  connexion  with  other  depart- 
ments of  learning,  that  mechanical  science  manifests  its  great- 
est importance.     You  have  heard  an  able  and  eloquent  ami- 
ment  on  the  superiority  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  over  all  other 
departments  of  knowledge ;  and  in  the  abstract,  no  positive 
objection  can  be  urged  s^ainst  such  an  opinion ;  but  when  we 
find  that  science,  drawing  all  its  most  important  illustrations 
from  our  department  of  study,  and  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
it,  as  to  be  capable  of  making  no  progress  unassisted,  we  may 
perhaps  see  that  what  may  be  true  in  the  abstract,  is  not  to  be 
received  as  such,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into 
account.     However  beautiful,  rich  or  splendid,  may  be  the 
superstructure  of  the  edifice,  the  architect  will  devote  an  e^ual 
share  of  his  attention  and  skill  to  the  security  of  the  foumbtion; 
and  as  the  foundation,  not  only  of  all  physical,  but  all  intellec- 
tual knowledge,  mechanics  are  entitlea  to  your  consideration* 
The  advancement  of  the  science  of  the  mind  always  follows, 
at  a  humble  distance,  the  march  of  mechanical  improvement; 
and  until  the  latter  is  successfully  cultivated,  the  former  remains 
without  either  eyes  or  hands,  and  is  incapable  of  any  useful 
application.     Of  what  value,  may  it  be  asked,  would  be  politi- 
qaf economy,  were  ttie  arts  that  conduce  to  national  .wealtt^ 
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in  their  infancy?  Or  bow  would  the  purestsystem  ofEihicsbe  re* 
garded,  by  a  horde  of  half  naked  and  8tarvin|  savages,  destitute 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  ignorant  of  the  principles  whereon  they 
are  founded  ?  Vain,  too,  would  be  all  reasoning  upon  the  ideas 
derived  from  our  senses^  where  the  mechanical  structure  of 
the  organs  is  not  understood ;  we  should  hear  of  no  specu- 
lations on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  matter,  when  the 
speculator  was  compelled  to  labour  without  mechanical  aid  for 
tne  daily  support  of  his  body. 

Mechanical  science,  too,  mmishes  to  the  theolorian  the  most 
powerful  extrinsic  ailments  that  can  be  adduced,  in  support 
of  revealed  religion.  This  point  of  our  illustration,  however, 
has  been  so  ably  developed  by  Paley,  in  his  "  Natural  Theolo- 
gy,'' as  not  to  admit  of  being  touched  upon  by  any  less  skilfiil 
hand. 

If  scientific  men  are  apt  to  undervalue  the  knowledge  that 
n%8  at  the  root  of  all  their  pursuits,  so  men  merely  practical 
are  apt  to  underrate  that  on  which  their  own  skill  depends ; 
and  this  happens  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  themselves 
aware  that  mey  have  insensibly,  and  by  apparently  inadequate 
means,  acquired  a  knowledge  founded  on  the  accumulated 
scientific  discoveries  of  centuries.  Thus,  when  a  ship  carpen- 
ter, after  a  few  years  apprenticeship,  finds  himself  enabled  to 
project,  construct,  and  launch  into  the  ocean,  a  vessel  calculated 
to  resist  the  utmost  efibrts  of  the  waves ;  when  the  sailor,  who  navi- 
gates this  ship,  has  acquired  the  power  of  directing  it  to  any 
point  of  die  compass,  and  to  force  his  way  by  a  series  of  dia- 
gonal movements,  in  the  very  teeth  of  opposing  winds ;  ifdien 
by  an  easy  and  almost  mechanical  observation,  and  by  calcula- 
tions containing  but  a  few  lines  of  figures,  be  can  determine 
his  position  in  the  midst  of  thetrackless  sea  ;— they  are  both  un- 
willing to  ackqowledge  their  obligations  to  what  they  ai*€i  apt 
to  consider  as  mere  hypothesis,  or  useless  speculation.  The 
very  names  and  history  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  in- 
debted, for  all  that  is  valuable  in  their  respective  arts,  are  un- 
known to  them.  The  former  would  be  surprised,  were  he  told 
that  the  curves  he  is  in  the  habit  of  describing  daily,  almost  witii- 
out  calling  his  mind  to  direct  the  motions  of  his  hand,  had  em- 
ployed the  sublime  calculus  of  a  Bemouilli  and  a  Euler;  the 
latter  would  be  no  less  astonished,  on  being  informed  that  ttie 
tables,  the  instruments,  and  the  methods  of  calculation  he  em- 
plcnrs,  and  the  use  of  which  he  had  learned  in  a  few  montfis, 
bad  for  two  centuries  engaged  the  whole  attention  of  a  succes- 
sion of  men,  of  abstract  science,  many  of  whom  bad  hever 
set  foot  on  ship-board.     These  cases  are  simitar  to  what  oc- 
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cun  in  every  other  art*  When  a  discovery  is  once  made  and 
reduced  to  practice,  thousands  may  be  readily,  and  without  any 
exertion  of  intellect,  taught  to  apply  it ;  the  apprentice  ac- 
quires all  that  is  previously  known,  with  far  less  labour  than  it 
costs  the  man  of  science  to  add  a  single  valuable  invention  to 
the  common  stock ;  hence,  when  the  former  compares  his  own 
attainments  with  those  of  the  latter,  he  is  apt  to  undervalue 
science,  which,  by  slow  and  painful  steps,  advances  to  results 
fl4>parently  less  important  than  those  he  acquires  from  mere 
habit. 

This  prejudice,  indulged  by  the  mere  operative  mechanic, 
against  the  theoretic  inquirer,  is  more  prevalent  in  this  country 
tban  in  any  other ;  indeed,  the  scientific  professor  of  any  mecha- 
nic art  is  hardly  to  be  found  among  us  ;  we  have  either  prac- 
tical men  without  learning,  or  theoretic  mdh  without  practice, 
mnd  both  exert  a  most  onnivourable  influence  upon  the  pn^ress 
of  art. 

Public  feeling  seems  rather  to  incline  to  the  former  class; 
thus,  if  we  wish  to  build,  for  either  public  or  private  purposes, 
we  call  not  upon  a  professed  architect,  conversant  witn  the 
fine  forms  of  antiquity,  and  possessing,  from  a  finished  educa- 
tion, an  eye  for  the  picturesque  that  will  enable  him  to  adapt 
the  acknowledged  proportions  of  his  art  to  the  pecuUar  locali- 
ty ;  but  we  invite  to  consult  with  ub,  a  master  mason,  or  car- 
penter, raised  probably  above  his  fellows,  not  by  education  or 
natural  taste,  (if  such  a  thing  exist,)  but  by  some  fortunate 
^peculation,  or  a  greater  share  of  worldly  prudence,  that  has 
made  him  a  little  richer.  Is  a  canal  projected, — we  intrust  the 
examination  of  the  route  to  some  land-surveyor ;  in  the  plan- 
ning of  its  works^  we  copy  servilely  some  construction  of  a 
European  engineer,  that  may  happen  fortuitouslv  to  exist 
annong  us ;  and  we  neither  submit  these  to  the  test  of  scientific 
principle,  nor  inquire  whether  the  art  may  not  have  been  io- 
pioved  in  Europe,  since  the  date  of  their  construction.  Should 
may  novel  case  arise,  that  experience  in  our  own  country  has 
not  provided  for,  no  experiment,  although  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples of  science  the  most  established,  will  be  admitted,  unless 
it  come  from  the  practical  man. 

k  a  city  to  be  supplied  with  water, — ^no  preliminary  inquiry 
is  made,  no  engineer  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  rivers,  ^ind 
tte  laws  of  the  motion  of  fluids,  is  employed  to  examine  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  to  point  out  some  feasible  scheme, 
ort»  compare  together  and  show  the  relative  advantages  of 
every  practicable  source  of  supply ;  but  a  committee  of  some 
eo^offtte  body  is  constituted  the  judge  of  the  sufficiency  or 
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j^u^ciency  of  projects  that  hare  most  probably  originated  in 

!>riYate  speculation  ;  an  engineer,  who  probably  has  never  be- 
bre  been  engaged  in,  or  thought  of  a  similar  work,  and  who 
has  no  theory  to  direct  his  practice,  (had  he  even  any  discre- 
tion left  him,)  is  then  called  in  to  survey  the  prescribed  route, 
^nd  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  undertaking. 

When  such  is  the  course  of  things,  can  it  be  wondered  that 
we  find  no  men  of  education  and  talent,  devoting  themselves 
to  mechanical  pursuits  ?  or  that  we  are,  in  many  respects,  far 
behind  the  progress  of  European  art  ? 

We  have  chosen  as  illustrations,  the  instances  of  the  ship- 
builder and  mariner;  because,  in  the  arts  of  naval  architecture 
and  seamanship,  (and  perhaps  in  these  alone,)  we  probably 
excel  every  other  nation.  Yet,  how  little  of  this  pre-emi- 
nence is  in  reality  due  to  our  own  exertions  ?  Our  skill  in  these 
arts  has  been  obtained,  by  adopting  the  discoveries  of  others, 
and  not  by  any  improvements  of  our  own.  It  has  happened 
that  our  ships  and  seamen  have  been  in  frequent  comparison 
witti  those  of  other  nations ;  their  progress  has  been  constant- 
ly before  our  eyes,  and  our  exertions  have  been  rendered  more 
strenuous  by  a  continual  competition.  To  the  scientific  part  of 
naval  architecture,  we  have  added  absolutely  nothing,  and  to 
navigation  only  the  quadrant  of  Godfrey,  whose  right  to  the 
invention  is  disputed  ;  and  which,  in  truth,  belongs  neither  to 
him  nor  Hadley,  but  to  Newton  himself.  Had  the  French  no 
school  of  naval  architecture,  our  models  would  have  remained 
unimproved;  were  the  English  Board  of  Longitude  to  suspend 
their  labours,  our  India  trade  would  be  extinct. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  prejudice  existing  in  this 
country,  against  men  of  theoretic  knowledge ;  that  it  does  ob- 
tain is  extremely  unfortunate  ;  it  has  prevented  our  practical 
men  from  seeking  the  education,  that  can  alone  enable  them  to 
suite  the  qualifications  of  both  classes.  In  the  absence  of 
ftuch  education,  it  has  laid  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  effective 
combination  of  men,  possessing  the  two  different  species  of  ac» 
quirement ;  and  it  has  debarred  men  of  science  from  all  op- 
portunity of  showing  the  practical  value  of  their  attainment. 
All  these  circumstances  retard  the  advance  of.  art,  and  fre- 

5|uently  give  rise  to  improvident  expenditures  of  public  money, 
t  may,  indeed,  occasionally  happen,  that  men  ot  great  native 
genius,  may  without  the  aid  of  learning  effect  wonders ;  or  ttiat 
even  unassisted  ingenuity,  may  fall  upon  happy  inventions;  for 
instance,  it  is  said,  that  a  great  step  in  the  improvement  of  the 
ateam-engine  was  made  by  an  idle  boy,  who  contrived  it  to  en- 
ajble  him  io  enjoy  his  play.    But  of  such  instances,  veiy  few 
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occur  in  the  histoiy  of  the  mechanic  arts ;  they  are  rare  eveii 
among  us,  although  perhaps  less  so  than  in  any  other  country  • 
and  that  they  have  taken  place,  is  a  circumstance  productive 
rather  of  injury  than  of  good.  It  is  from  the  success  which 
has  attended  a  few  fortuitous  inventions,  that  it  happens  that 
we  are  inundated  by  burners  of  water,  makers  of  pocket  steam- 
engines,  and  projectors  of  per|)etual  motions,  not  to  mention  a 
thousand  other  schemes  equall)  feasible.  The  truth  is,  that 
men  of  such  commanding  genius,  as  to  dispense  with  the  or- 
dinary modes  of  acquiring  learning,  are  extremely  rare ;  like 
the  flower  of  the  aloe,  they  are  the  solitary  productions  of  a 
whole  centur)'s  growth ;  for  one  that  has  fallen  by  chance,  or 
unassisted  talent,  upon  a  fortunate  discovery,  thousands  have 
improved  the  arts  by  the  aid  of  mature  reflection,  and  calcula- 
tions based  upon  the  strictest  scientific  principles. 

I  shall  take  the  hberty  of  illustrating  this  position  by  a  few 
matancQs.  The  steam  engine  of  Watt,  resulted  from  a  well 
conducted  and  accurately  performed  experiment;  the  in- 
ferences thence  deduced  were  confirmed  by  the  almost  cotem- 
poraneous  observations  of  Dr.  Black ;  yet,  although  the  theory 
was  thus  attained,  it  required  the  laborious  efibrts  of  a  whole 
life  of  continual  study  and  scientific  experiment,  to  bring  his 
engine  to  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  he  left  it. 

The  saw-gin,  for  cleansing  cotton,  to  which  the  commercial 
wealth  of  this  country  is  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  me- 
chanical invention  whatsoever,  was  also,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed from  high  authority,  the  result  of  study  and  the  applica- 
tion of  principle ;  Whitney^s  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject by  a  friend,  and  after  the  seclusion  of  several  weeks,  he 
produced  his  finished  plan. 

That  our  countryman,  Fulton,  had  great  genius,  is  not  to  be 
doubted;  but  when  left  to  its  own  bent,  it  was  directed  to,  and 
wasted  upon,  torpedoes,  catamarans,  and  submarine  naviga- 
tion. At  the  instance  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  he  was  indu- 
ced to  direct  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  mechanical 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  his  other  investigations,  to  the 
subject  of  the  steam  boat.  The  result  was  the  attainment  of 
an  object  of  incalculable  value  to  this  country,  and  the  whole 
civilized  world ;  his  preliminary  experiments  were  performed 
upon  the  river  Seine,  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  to  the  unin- 
formed or  incurious  spectator,  might  have  been  considered  as 
failures.  They,  however,  as  I  have  heard  from  his  own  lips, 
enabled  him  to  investigate  formulae  by  which  he  could  predict, 
with  certainty,  the  speed  that  a  given  engine  would  produce  in 
a  boat  of  given  dimensions.    Provided  with  these,  he  proceed* 
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«d  to  coDitnict  a  boat  so  adapted  to  the  powers  of  his  ^i^me 
as  to  possess  a  triAe  more  than  die  exact  Telocity  required 
to  entitle  him  to  the  grant  from  the  state  of  New- York.  In  his 
subsequent  boats,  he  predicted  in  every  case  their  exact  speed, 
a  result  that  no  other  ei^neer  has  been  able  to  attain  with  cer- 
t^ty.    These  formulas  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  died  with  him. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  means  employed  by  Fulton 
in  applying  the  common  steam  engine  to  propel  boats,  are  so 
extir^nely  simple,  as  hardly  to  leave  room  for  definite  specifica- 
tions, and  thus  the  very  circumstance  that  more  than  any  other 
constitutes  the  merit  of  his  discovery,  has,  under  our  most  ia- 
efficieut  system  of  patent  laws,  prevented  his  &mily  from  reap- 
ingdlie  reward  to  which  in  justice  they  are  entitled. 

Vf  hile  Fulton  was  engaged  in  the  application  of  his  theoretic 
principles  to  practice,  a  younger  competitor  started  for  the 
same  prize.  CoL  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  had  been  employed 
for  the  same  length  of  time  as  Chancellor  Livingstojin,  in  en- 
deavours to  apply  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Both 
had  hitherto  failed,  from  the  want  of  the  aid  of  men  of  scientific 
knowle^e.  While  Livingston  sought  the  matured  experience 
of  Fulton,  Col.  Stevens  educated  one  of  his  own  sons  especiaHy 
for  the  purpose ;  and  the  result  was  almost  equally  succesi^. 
A  boat,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Ste- 
vens, was  in  motion  upon  the  Hudson  only  a  few  weeks  later 
tiian  that  of  Fulton.  This  gentleman  alone  has  any  right  to  share 
with  the  latter  the  merit  of  bringing  this  branch  of  the  art  to 
perfection;  and  it  is  only  in  his  vessels  that  we  can  perceive  aaj 
claims  to  originality,  all  others  being  no  more  than  servile  co- 
pies of  those  of  Fulton. 

The  last  instances  I  shall  adduce,  are  those  furnished  by  the 
Ascoveries  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  The  first  of  these  is  his 
aafety  lamp.  An  explosion  took  place  in  a  colliery  in  Northum- 
berland, by  which  many  valuable  lives  were  lost ;  the  public 
called  loudly  for  some  invention,  by  which  such  dangers  mi^it, 
in  future,  be  avoided,  and  such  accidents  prevented.  Davy, 
firom  a  refined  view  of  the  properties  of  flame,  was  enabled  to 
direct  the  construction  of  a  lamp,  enclosed  in  a  substance  pei^ 
vious  to  air  and  light,  but  afibrding  a  perfect  protection  agamst 
the  communication  of  fire. 

The  second  is  his  improvement  in  the  copper  sbeathii^;  of 
vessels.  When  this  substance  was  first  applied  to  the  purpose, 
the  iron  fastenings  of  ships,  that  had  formerly  outlasted  their 
timbers,  were  found  to  be  so  quickly  corroded  as  to  endanger 
tile  safety  of  their  crews.  An  obvious  remedy  for  this  was 
found,  in  using  for  fostenings  some  more  durable  metal ;  cq)per 
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WB8  natorally  adopted,  and  thk  was  ibrtHnate,  for  od  Ae  4ii- 
coveiy  of  Voltaic  electricity,  the  corroaion  of  tbe  iron  wat 
showD  lo  be  dae  to  Galvanic  action,  by  which  copper  iutefr- 
iiigB  beneath  copper  sheathing  are  not  affected.  ExiperieQce 
AcfWH  that  the  copper  of  a  vessel  resists  the  action  of  the  wa* 
ter,  for  a  much  less  time  than  sheets  of  a  similar  ttuchneaa 
merely  immersed  in  the  same  fluid ;  nautical  men  will  lell  you 
it  is  caased  by  the  fricti^A  of  the  water  s^ainst  the  vessel  whea 
in  motion ;  but  this  cannot  be  true,  for  the  corrosioo  is  ahnotl 
as  rapid  if  the  vessel  remain  in  port.  Davy  was  successful  m 
showing  that  thia  corrosion  was  also  a  galvanic  phenonienon  ; 
not  content  with  pointing  out  the  proximate  cause,  he  immedi- 
ately proposed  th^  rem^y ;  and  this,  which  consists  merely  in 
covering  one  side  of  the  copper  with  a  film- of  tin,  is  so  eiec» 
taal,  as  to  double  die  duration  of  copper  sheathing. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  adduce  any  other  iajlaweet; 
those  which  have  been  brought  befoi^  your  view  will  mSice  to 
show  how  dependent  the  discoveries^  even  of  aen  of  the  first 
rate  genius,  are  upon  science,  to  serve  as  the  basis*  of  tibeir 
inventions.  If  necessary  to  the  progress  of  intellects  of 
tbe  first  order,  how  much  more  so  must  science  be  to  those  of 
more  ordinary  character?  By  the  study  of  science,  even  ordi- 
nary minds  may  catch  a  spark  of  the  Promethean  fire  of  genius ; 
and  arts,  manufactures,  and  civilization,  may  be  advanced  by 
their  instructed  industry.  The  first  talents,  nay  even  genius  it- 
self, if  destitute  of  scientific  education,  may  not  unfrequently 
labour  for  years,  before  attaining  the  point  that  serves  as  the 
starting  place  of  the  instructed  mechanic.  Even  in  countries 
where  all  the  arts  are  cultivated  in  a  nearly  equal  degree,  and 
where  examples  are  to  be  found  of  almost  every  valuable  in- 
vention, much  waste  of  ingenuity  occurs ;  but  in  our  own^ 
where,  in  consequence  of  circumstances,  we  resort  from  choice 
to  the  wortcshops  of  Europe,  and  even  of  India,  for  many  arti- 
dea  even  of  pnme  necessitv,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  examples 
of  some  of  the  most  useral  mechanic  inventions ;  they  are 
known  only  to  men  of  scientific  research.  Among  us,  there- 
fore, for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  value  being  set  upon  the  know- 
ledge to  be  derived  from  books,  die  loss  of  the  timeof  powerfol 
and  ingenious  minds  is  lamentable;  vast  labour  of  body  and 
thought,  is  oftentimes  spent  in  maturing  a  plan  that,  when  gi- 
ven to  the  world,  is  found  to  have  been  long  before  discovered, 
and  brought  into  successful  operation.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
if  an^  subject  of  study  be  of  value  to  us  as  a  nation,  or  as 
individuals,  it  is  that  of  mechanical  science,  as  applied  to  the 
Useful  arts ;  by  its  prosecution,  we  may  be  placed  in  all  re- 
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spects  on  a  level  with  the  most  improved  nations  of  Europe ;  hj 
it  alone  our  national  industry  maj  be  directed  to  proper  ends, 
and  successfully  applied  to  the  creation  of  national  wealth; 
by  it  enormous  and  useless  expenditures  of  public  money  may 
be  avoided,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  much  un- 
profitable waste  of  industry,  talent  and  genius,  prevented* 

In  order  to  set  the  importance  of  my  subject  in  a  still  stronger 
light,  I  must  trespass  upon  your  patience  while  I  take  a  rapid 
and  cursory  view  of  the  comparative  state  of  ancient  and  mo« 
dern  nations,  in  relation  to  the  effects  produced  by  applied  sci- 
ence upon  their  civilization,  their  happiness,  and  their  govern- 
ment. 

The  arts  appear  to  have  had  an  origin  extremely  remote  Id 
the  east ;  this  was  the  first  seat  of  the  new  population  of  the 
world,  after  the  waters  of  the  flood  had  subsided,  and  in  thi» 
r^on  it  is  probable  that  a  dense  population  already  existed, 
while  the  tribes  whose  history  is  better  known  to  us,  were 
spreading  themselves  in  scattered  families  towards  the  west* 
This  main  body  of  the  new  inhabitants,  probably  derived  from 
tradition  a  remnant  of  the  arts  of  the  ante-diluvian  world,  suffi- 
cient at  least  to  induce  strenuous  exertions  for  their  recovery ; 
and  thus  it  is,  (as  has  been  well  remarked  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues,) that  the  origin  of  civilization  is  not  a  matter  of  record 
or  tradition  among  the  nations  of  India  and  central  Asia,  but 
mounts  up  to  a  period  beyond  any  history  that  they  possess. 
Their  arts,  however,  are  the  result  of  great  labour  and  minute 
attention ;  they  are  only  preserved  by  the  compulsory  and  un- 
natural institution  of  castes ;  numerous  hands  effect  what  is 
in  Europe  produced  by  Jabour-saving  machinery.  They  are 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  great  natural  agents,  (water,  wind, 
and  steam,)  as  workers,  and  of  all  the  other  improvements  that 
science  hai  vouchsafed  to  modem  art.  The  condition  of  the 
labouring  class  is  in  consequence,  even  to  the  present  day,  ex- 
tremely debased  among  these  nations  ;  and  if  the  arts  exert  a 
favourable  influence  upon  the  comforts,  the  civilization,  and 
the  power  of  the  rich,  they  have  no  effect  in  ameUorating  the 
evils  of  their  despotic  goveriunents,  by  giving  independent 
habits  and  minds  to  the  people  at  large. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.] 
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DECEMBER,  1825. 

A  PENNSYLVANIAN  LEGEND. 

Is  the  world  to  become  altogether  philosophical  and  rational  ? 
Are  we  to  believe  nothing  that  we  cannot  account  for  from  na- 
tural causes  ?  Are  tales  of  supernatural  warnings,  of  the  inter- 
position and  visible  appearance  of  disembodied  spirits,  to  be 
faiugbed  out  of  countenance  and  foi^otten  ?  There  are  people 
who  have  found  out  that  to  imagine  any  other  modes  of  being 
than  those  of  which  our  experience  tells  us,  is  extremely  ridicu- 
lous. Alas !  we  shall  soon  learn  to  believe  that  the  material 
world  is  the  only  world,  and  that  the  things  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  our  external  senses  are  the  only  things  which  have  an 
existence.  Recollect,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  carry  your  phi- 
losophy too  far.  You  k>rget  how  the  human  mind  delights  in 
superstition.  You  are  welcome  to  explode  such  of  its  delusions 
as  are  hurtful,  but  leave  us,  1  pray  you,  a  few  of  such  as 
are  harmless;  leave  us,  at  least,  mose  which  are  interesting  to 
our  hearts,  without  making  us  forget  our  love  and  duty  to  our 
fellow  creatures. 

As  long,  however,  as  there  are  aged  crones  to  talk,  and  chil- 
dren to  listen,  the  labours  of  philosophy  cannot  be  crowned 
with  perfect  success.  A  dread  of  supernatural  visitations, 
awakened  in  our  tender  years,  keeps  possession  of  the  mind  like 
an  instinct,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  attempts  of  reason  to  dis- 
lodge it.  For  my  part,  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  debtor  to  the 
old  nurses  and  servant  maids,  who  kept  me  from  my  sleep  with 
tales  of  goblins  and  apparitions,  for  one  of  the  hi^est  pleasures 
I  enjoy.  It  is  owing  to  them,  1  believe,  that  I  read,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  delight,  narratives  which  seem  to  inspire  many  of  my 
enlightened  and  reasoning  acquaintances  with  no  feeling  but 
that  of  disgust.  Yet  1  cannot  but  notice  a  remarkable  scarcity 
of  well  attested  incidents  of  this  sort  in  modern  years.  The 
incredulity  of  the  age  has  caused  the  supernatural  interposi- 
tions, that  were  once  so  frequent,  to  be  withdrawn ;  portente 
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and  prodigies  are  not  shown  to  mockers,  and  spectres  will  not 
walk  abroad  to  be  made  the  subjects  of  philosophical  analysis. 
Yet  some  parts  of  our  country  are  more  mvoured  in  this  respect 
than  others.  The  old  beldames  among  the  German  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania  tell  in  the  greedy  ears  of  their  children  the  mar- 
vellous legends  of  the  country  from  which  they  had  their  origin, 
and  to  the  deep  awe  and  undoubting  reverence  with  which 
these  are  related  and  received,  it  is  probably  owing  that  the 
day  of  wonders  is  not  past  among  that  people.  Let  the  Euro- 
pean  writer  gather  up  the  traditions  of  his  country  ;  I  will  em- 
ploy a  leisure  moment  in  recording  one  of  the  fresher,  but  not 
less  authentic,  legends  of  ours. 

Walter  Buckel  was  a  German  emigrant,  who  came  over  to 
Pennsylvania  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  was  of  gentle  blood, 
and  used  to  boast  of  his  relationship  to  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious houses  in  his  native  country.  Nor  was  this  an  idle  boast, 
for  he  could  trace  his  pedigree  with  perfect  accuracy  through 
ten  generations  up  to  a  hunch-backed  baron,  from  vi^hose 
clandestine  amours  with  a  milkmaid,  sprung  the  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Buckets.  The  offspring  of  these  stolen 
loves  did  not  disgrace  his  birth,  for  he  inherited  all  the 
pride  and  deformity  of  his  father.  So  vain  was  he  of  his 
personal  resemblance  to  his  noble  parent,  that  he  assumed  the 
surname  of  Buckel,  from  the  hump  on  his  shoulders,  and  trans- 
mitted the  name  and  the  hump  to  his  posterity.  The  family 
continued  to  wear  this  badge  of  their  descent  down  to  the  time 
of  Walter  Buckel ;  and  it  was  observed,  that,  whenever  it  waned 
from  its  due  magnitude  in  one  generation,  it  was  sure  to  rise 
with  added  roundness  and  prominence  in  another.  As,  how- 
ever, the  illustrious  extraction,  of  which  it  was  the  symbol, 
grew  more  remote,  the  respect  with  which  the  neighbours  re- 

Sirded  it  diminished,  and  finally  ceased  altogether.  Walter 
uckel,  determined  to  form  no  connexion  unworthy  of  his  birth, 
had  married  one  of  his  cousins,  a  fair,  fat,  flaxen-haired  maiden, 
the  purity  of  whose  blood  was  attested  by  a  hump  like  his  own. 
Walter  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  who  are  perpetually 
lodcing  for  respect,  and  perpetually  disappointed,  by  meeting 
with  nothing  but  ridicule  :  he  had  hoped  to  increase  his  consi- 
deration among  his  acquaintances  by  this  marriage  ;  but  their 
jeers  came  faster  and  coarser,  and  so  many  rustic  jokes  were 
cracked  on  the  well-matched  couple,  that  he  almost  grew  weary 
of  life.  In  his  desperation,  he  sold  the  patrimonial  estate  on 
which  he  subsisted,  and  without  bidding  adieu  to  any  of  his 
neighbours  except  the  curate,  who  used  sometimes,  induced  by 
his  benevolence,  to  come  and  talk  to  him  about  the  antiquitj 
and  dignity  of  his  family,  and  carry  home  a  pig,  or  a  tuikey,  or 
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a  shoulder  of  mutton,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled 
down  upon  four  hundred  acres  of  wild  land,  in  the  interior  of 
the  state  of  Pennsy Wania. 

His  first  care  was  to  provide  .a  shelter  for  his  family.  His 
new  neighbours,  most  of  whom  were  recent  settlers  like  himself, 
came  together  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  and  before  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  a  comfortable  log  house,  with  two  rooms,  was 
ready  for  their  reception.  It  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a  smaU 
hili,  in  a  little  natural  opening  of  the  forest,  under  a  fine 
flourishing  tree,  of  that  species  commonly  called  the  red  oak, 
which,  in  favourable  soils,  and  in  the  open  country,  grows  to  a 
great  size,  and  with  a  most  beautiful  symmetry,  its  long  lustr 
boughs  given  off  in  whorls  at  r^ular  distances,  and  its  smooth 
bark  of  a  greenish  brown  colour,  looking  as  if  ready  to  burst 
with  the  luxuriance  of  its  juices.  The  tree  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind,  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  rich  turf,  about 
half  an  acre  in  extent,  the  circumference  of  which  was  fenced 
by  a  natural  hedge  of  undergrowth,  that  prevented  you  from 
looking  into  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  the  surrounding  woods* 
A  brook  came  down  the  hill,  and  ran  noisily  through  the  cheer- 
ful spot,  over  the  round  stones,  among  which  were  seen  a  few 
straggling  roots  of  the  oak,  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rent. 

Walter,  who  was  a  thin,  bilious,  bustling  man,  went  to  work 
in  the  bitterness  and  vexation  of  his  hearty  thinking  sometimes 
of  his 'genealogy,  sometimes  of  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  his  old 
acquaintances,  and  sometimes  of  his  voluntarv  exile  from  his 
native  country,  until  he  had  cleared  the  wood  from  all  that  part 
of  the  farm  which  lay  south  of  the  house,  and  was  judged  to  in- 
clude about  one  third  of  the  whole.  The  rest  he  suffered  to 
lie  in  its  wild  state,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  with  fuel  the 
fire  that  roared  all  winter  in  the  enormous  chimney,  which  oc- 
cupied a  full  half  of  the  room  called  the  kitchen.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  wife  was  not  idle ;  before  the  year  came  round  she 
presented  him  with  a  son,  whom  he  named  Caspar,  a  name 
which,  according  to  the  family  tradition,  belonged  to  their  an- 
cestor, the  hunch-backed  baron. 

It  has  been  said,  that  marriages  between  relations  not  only 
perpetuate,  but  even  aggravate,  the  physical  and  mental  deformi- 
ties of  the  parents  in  their  offspring.  1  cannot  tell  if  this  be  so ; 
I  was  never  willing  to  believe  it ;  but  whenever  I  think  of  the 
case  of  Caspar  Buckel,  I  am  staggered  in  mv  unbelief.  As  he 
grew  to  the  age  of  puberty,  it  was  remained  that  he  inherited  the 
self-conceit  and  the  uneasy  temper  of  his  father,  along  with  the 
sulky  taciturnity  of  his  mother.    The  corpulency  <h  the  one 
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seemed  to  have  fixed  itself  in  bis  back  and  bellj,  while  flie 
spare  habit  of  the  other  was  copied  in  his  lean  arms,  his  shrunk 
loins,  and  slender  legs.  The  hump  on  his  shoulders  was  at 
least  two  inches  higher  than  that  of  either  of  his  parents ;  his 
forehead  was  traversed  by  a  thousand  crossing  wrinkles ;  his 
flabby  cheeks  were  seamed  with  longitudinal  furrows,  and  hung 
down  so  low  on  each  side  of  his  peaked  chin,  as  to  give  him  the 
appearance  of  having  three  chins  at  once.  Two  small  dim 
gray  eyes  peeped  from  under  two  white  shaggy  brows ;  between 
them  tfie  nose  seemed  as  if  absorbed  into  the  face,  but  re-ap- 
peared at  a  prodigious  distance  below ;  and  above,  a  bushy 
shock  of  carotty  hair  stared  in  all  directions.  At  an  early  age, 
Caspar  had  an  appearance  of  decrepitude ;  nobody  who  looked 
at  him  would  have  thought  him  younger  than  his  father.  Yet 
this  singular  being  was  not  without  his  enjoyments.  He  had 
often  heard  his  father  speak  of  his  noble  extraction,  and  this 
idea  became  to  him  the  occasion  of  great  inward  glorying,  when 
he  looked  upon  the  earth-born  plebeians  around  him.  But  it 
was  a  pleasure  of  a  deeper  and  more  thrilling  nature,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  marvellous  stories  doled  out  by  a  toothless  old  fe* 
male  domestic,  whom  his  father  brought  with  him  from  Ger- 
many, and  who  was  now  too  old  and  infirm  to  do  any  thing  but 
smoke  her  pipe,  and  tell  old  tales  by  the  fire-side.  She  told 
him  of  fairies,  who  dwell  by  day  in  the  chambers  of  the  earth, 
and  dance  by  night  in  solitary  groves ;  of  hairy  wood-demons, 
and  swart  goblins  of  the  mine,  till  his  little  eyes  shone  with  a 
fixed  glare,  and  his  bushy  hair  looked  as  if  it  would  disentangle 
and  straighten  itself  with  terror. 

Caspar  liked  neither  to  work  nor  to  go  to  school,  and  his  pa- 
rents were  too  kind  to  think  of  compelling  him  to  do  either ;  his 
boyish  days  were  consequently  passed  under  the  great  oak. 
He  whiled  away  the  still  summer  mornings  in  chucking  pebbles 
into  the  brook ;  in  the  heat  of  the  day  he  slept  with  the  dog  in 
the  shade,  or  climbed  up  to  a  seat  among  the  thick  boughs  and 
leaves,  and  built  castles  in  the  air ;  and  when  the  cooler  breezes 
sprung  up  in  the  afternoon,  he  amused  himself  with  swinging 
in  a  long  rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  he  had  tied  to  two  strong 
neighbouring  branches.  But  if  the  tree  was  thus  necessary  to 
his  amusements,  it  was  also  the  strengthener  of  his  superstitions. 
His  bed  was  in  a  kind  of  loft  just  under  the  eves  of  the  house ; 
and  in  the  stormy  autumnal  nights,  as  he  lay  thinking  over  die 
legends  of  the  old  female  domestic,  he  heard  with  terror  the 
distant  roar  of  the  wind  wrestling  with  the  trees  of  the  bxtesX. 
At  length  he  heard  it  fall  with  fury  upon  the  oak  itself,  and  dien 
a  storm  of  big  rain-drops  would  be  shaken  firom  its  bou^bs, 
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and  a  shower  of  acorns  would  rattle  down ;  and  the  Ion 
branches  would  lash  the  roof,  till  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
the  fiends  of  the  woodland  had  fastened  upon  the  old. log  ca- 
bin, and  were  going  to  Ay  away  with  it*. 

Walter  Bucket  now  found  himself  growing  rich,  and  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  living  in  a  log  house  at  a  distance  from  the 
highway,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  ^reat  tree.  He  therefore  imi- 
tated the  eiample  of  some  of  his  more  prosperous  neighbours, 
and  built  a  fine,  huge,  yellow  house,  about  two  hundred  rods 
from  his  old  dwelling,  close  to  the  public  road,  where  there 
was  not  a  bough  to  keep  the  summer  heat  from  his  door, 
where  he  might  be  continually  stifled  by  the  dust  raised  by 
loaded  wagons  and  herds  of  cattle  driven  to  the  Philadel- 
phia market,  and  where  the  passing  traveller  might  look  in  at 
bis  windows  :  he  then  quitted  his  pleasant  little  nook,  and  de- 
molished his  log  house.  An  American  farmer,  whether  a  na- 
tive or  an  emigrant,  cuts  down  a  tree  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
he  cuts  down  ripe  corn,  and  the  oak  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  cabin  it  sheltered,  had  not  Caspar,  who  intended  to 
swing  under  its  boughs  many  an  idle  afternoon  yet,  pleaded 
hard  in  its  favour. 

The  toothless  old  female  domestic,  who  had  told  Caspar  so 
many  gobli a  stories,  survived  this  transplantation  of  the  family 
bui  two  months.  At  first  Caspar  cared  very  little  about  her 
death,  but  in  a  few  days  he  felt  severely  the  want  of  that  ex- 
citement from  her  wild  tales  that  had  become  habitual  to  him, 
and  he  began  to  feel  a  sincere  grief  for  her  loss.  It  became 
irksome  to  linger  about  his  father's  great  new  house  ;  he  grew 
sick  of  seeing  carts,  wagons,  and  cattle  go  by  the  door,  and 
rambled  away  into  the  dark  and  still  woods,  like  those  in 
which  the  scene  of  most  of  the  legends  that  had  taken  such 
strong  hold  of  his  mind  were  laid.  He  oflen  remained  out  till 
the  sun  was  down,  and  sometimes  till  the  twilight  was  down 
also,  and  on  his  return  expected  at  every  step  to  be  greeted  by 
some  gigantic  mountain  spirit,  and  peeped  into  many  a  dark 
thicket  to  see  if  it  did  not  hide  some  dwarfish  elf  of  the  forest. 
To  give  Caspar  his  due,  he  did  not  seek  these  fearful  interviews 
merely  from  a  love  of  the  wild  and  the  terrible ;  his  anticipations 
were  all  of  good  luck,  and  he  considered  the  descendant,  of 
the  hunch-backed  German  baron,  as  too  important  and  too 
fortunate  a  personage  to  be  regarded  with  any  other  feeling 
than  good  will  by  these  powerful  but  capricious  beings. 

At  length  his  father  and  mother  died,  both  in  the  same  year, 
and  were  decently  laid  in  their  graves.  Caspar  had  then  just 
come  of  age,  and  being  left  master  of  his  father's  estate,  which 
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was  a  very  comfortable  one,  he  was  unwillingly  forced  into 
contact  with  the  world.  At  flrst  bis  neighbours,  partly  from 
natural  civility,  partly  from  a  feeling  of  pity,  and  partly  alsOy 
perhaps,  from  a  respect  to  his  wealth,  were  careful  to  suppress 
the  mirth  occasioned  by  his  deformity,  and  his  uncouth  aspect 
and  manners ;  but  when  they  saw  the  undisguised  contempt  with 
which  the  mishapen  creature  treated  them,  they  no  longer  kept 
any  measures  in  their  ridicule.  The  school  boys  chalked  bis 
figure  on  the  board  fences,  the  young  men  quizzed  him,  the 
girls  ran  away  from  him,  and  it  was  generally  allowed  by  all 
who  had  any  dealings  with  him,  that  it  was  a  capital  ioke  to 
cheat  him.  All  these  things,  however,  moved  him  less  than  the 
scorn  of  the  beautiful  Adelaide  SippeK  a  German  beauty,  with 
an  abundance  of  fair  hair,  a  pair  of  roguish  liji^ht  blue  eyes,  and 
a  neck  and  arms,  none  of  the  slenderest  it  is  true,  but  oi  a  milky 
whiteness.  Caspar,  after  having  fully  considered  the  matter, 
had  concluded  to  take  a  help-mate  to  assist  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  hrs  estate,  and  had  signified  to  Adelaide  his  intention 
of  coi^erring  that  honour  upon  her,  but  she  only  laughed  in  his 
&ce.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  a  formal  declaration  of  his  pas- 
sion,  in  a  letter,  the  tendereet  that  the  schoolmaster,  under  his 
special  direction,  could  compose  ;  but  the  only  notice  she 
deigned  to  take  of  it,  was  to  send,  by  way  of  answer,  an  exact 
likeness  of  his  own  figure,  carved  out  of  a  rickety  mangel-wort- 
zel.  This  rebuff  almost  stunned  poor  Caspar,  who  thence- 
forward resolved  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  such 
an  ill-judging  and  disrespectful  world.  He  resumed  his  lonely 
rambles  in  the  woods,  and  sought  relief  from  his  mortification 
by  indulging  the  wild  imaginations  that  formerly  possessed 
him. 

It  was  in  a  mild  summer  evening,  when  he  had  been  out  all 
day  in  the  forest,  and  had  thought  more  than  usual  of  the 
scorn  of  Adelaide  and  the  scoffs  of  the  world,  that  he  found 
himself  under  the  great  oak  that  once  hung  over  his  father's 
cabin.  The  twilight  had  just  set  in,  and  the  frogs  were  piping 
in  the  marshes.  ^^  It  is  too  early  to  go  home  yet,''  thought  he, 
and  he  sSit  down  on  one  of  the  logs  of  the  old  building,  that  lay 
half  bedded  in  the  earth,  with  wild-flowers  nodding  over  it,  and 
began  to  mutter  over  the  burden  of  his  discontent.  All  at 
once  he  seemed  to  hear  a  so^nd  as  of  a  human  voice,  blended 
with  a  rustling  of  small  boughs  and  leaves.  He  looked  about 
him,  but  saw  nothing.    Again  he  heard  the  sound ;  it  seemed  to 

Eroceed  from  directly  above  his  head.    He  looked  up,  and 
eheld  high  in  the  tree,  and  seemingly  projecting  from  the  side 
of  the  trunk  next  to  him,  a  beautiful  female  face,  and  a  well- 
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turned  fhroat.  The  features  were  moulded  in  the  finest  sym- 
metry— ^youthful — ^but  with  that  look  of  youth  which  we  see  in 
Grecian  statues,  and  may  imagine  to  belong  to  beings  whose  lives 
are  of  a  longer  date  than  ours,  and  which  seems  as  if  never  to 
pass  away.  On  each  side  of  the  face  flowed  down  a  profusion 
of  light  brown  hair,  that  played  softly  in  the  wind.  ^^  Caspar, 
Caspar,''  said  the  voice.  '^  1  am  here,"  said  Caspar,  ^'  what 
wouldst  thou  with  me.''  "  Art  thou  unhappy,  Caspar  ?"  "  Art 
thou  a  spirit,  and  askest  that  question,"  replied  the  youth ; 
^'  dost  thou  not  see  my  deformity,  and  dost  thou  not  know  that 
all  the  world  laugh  at  me,  and  Adelaide  slights  me — and  yet 
thou  inquirest  if  I  am  unhappy."  ^^  Caspar,"  returned  the 
voice,  "  thou  did  once  preserve  my  exilstence,  and  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  benefit.  Wash  thy  hands  and  face  in  the  little 
pooUn  that  rivulet,  and  go  thy  way  home,  and  thou  wilt  soon 
see  that  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

Caspar  obeyed  the  direction,  and  returned  home  with  a 
lightened  heart.  He  went  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep  a  wink 
for  thinking  of  the  adventure  of  the  evening.  When  he  rose  in 
the  morning,  he  fancied  his  hump  was  less  heavy  and  unwieldy 
than  the  day  before,  and  it  is  related  that  an  old  woman  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  lived  by  herself  in  a  little  hut,  and 
subsisted  principally  on  charity,  and  who  had  come  to  his 
house  to  borrow  or  rather  beg  a  bit  of  butter  and  a  little  tea, 
could  not  refrain  from  saying  to  him,  •"  La !  Mr.  Buckel,  how 
well  you  look  this  morning."  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
fix>m  that  day  there  was  a  gradual  and  surprising  change  in  his 
personal  appearance.  It  seemed  as  if  the  superabundant  bulk 
of  his  spider-like  body  was  travelling  into  his  shrunken  arms 
and  legs.  The  bridge  of  his  nose  rose  from  its  humble  level, 
and  bent  itself  into  a  true  Roman  curve ;  his  cheeks  ascended 
to  their  proper  place,  his  wrinkles  went  away  one  by  one,  his 
eyes  filled  and  bri^tened,  his  brows  darkened,  and  his  chest- 
nut  hair  curled  round  the  edge  of  a  fine  high  forehead.  In  a 
twelvemonth  the  transformation  was  complete.  His  shoulders 
had  become  straight,  his  limbs  well-proportioned,  and  his 
waist,  with  a  little  reduction,  would  have  satisfied  any  fashion- 
able coxcomb  that  struts  Broadway  in  a  corset.  His  height  also 
had  astonishingly  increased.  Formerly  he  wanted  just  an  inch 
of  five  feet,  and  now  he  wanted  but  an  inch  of  six.  I  myself 
have  seen  the  notch  where  he  was  measured,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  an  old  house  then  occupied  as  a  tavern,  and  I 
carefully  ascertained  its  distance  firom  the  floor  by  means  of  a 
three-foot  rattan,  which  I  commonly  carry  about  with  me. 
Caspar  had  formerly  a  great  aversion  to  looking-glasses,  but 
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now  he  consulted  bis  mirror  several  times  a  day,  and  whenever 
he  approached  it,  he  could  not  help  bowing  to  the  graceful 
stranger  whom  he  saw  there. 

Caspar's  neighbours  would  not  have  recognised  him  after 
this  change,  had  he  not  almost  from  the  first  forgotten  his  misan- 
throphy  in  the  delight  it  gave  him.  As  soon  as  ever  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  it  was  real  and  prc^ressive,  he  almost  went 
mad  with  joy,  and  could  not  forbear  hugging  every  body  he 
m^t.  The  elderly  ladies  all  declared  that  Mr.  Buckel  had  a 
strange  way  with  him,  and  the  young  ran  shrieking  from  these 
vehement  demonstrations  of  his  good  will.  He  mingled  in  the 
rustic  sports  of  the  young  men  at  trainings,  elections  and  other 
holidays,  and  though  a  little  awkwurd  at  first,  he  soon  became 
a  famous  leaner  and  wrestler,  and  learned  to  throw  a  ball  and 
pitch  a  quoit  with  as  much  dexterity  as  the  best  of  them. 
Every  body  began  to  take  a  liking  to  a  young  man  so  handsome, 
good-humoured,  and  rich;  the  farmers  who  had  daughters 
told  him  it  was  high  time  to  think  of  getting  married  ;  the  ma- 
trons expatiated  in  his  presence  on  the  good  temper  and  in- 
dustry of  their  girls;  and  the  buxom  fair-haired  German 
maidens  never  laughed  so  loud  as  when  they  thought  him 
within  hearing.  Caspar,  however,  had  not  forgotten  his  first 
love ;  and  when  he  again  proposed  himself  in  softer  phrase  to 
Adelaide  Sippel,  the  blushes  came  over  her  fair  temples  and 
white  neck,  but  she  did  not  again  reject  him.  They  were 
married  amid  such  fiddling  and  dancing,  such  piles  of  cakes 
and  floods  of  whiskey,  and  such  a  tumult  and  tempest  of 
rustic  rejoicings,  as  had  never  before  been  known  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

A  man  of  moderate  fortune,  who  has  not  acquired  habits  of 
industiT  and  attentive  management  of  his  estate,  should  content 
himself  with  living  idly  and  easily ;  he  cannot  aflbrd  to  live 
splendidly.  Caspar  was  not  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  maxim : 
he  knew  that  he  was  richer  than  his  neighbours ;  but  he  was  no 
arithmetician,  and  had  never  calculated  what  expenses  he  could 
incur  without  lessening  his  estate.  He  was  resolved  that  his 
smiling  wife  should  wear  the  finest  clothes,  and  ride  to  church 
in  the  finest  German  wagon,  drawn  by  the  finest  horses  in  the 
place.  He  loved  society,  the  fiiore,  probably,  for  having  been 
excluded  from  it  in  his  youth*;  and  sat  long  and  late  at  the 
taverns  with  merry,  jesting  ^catch-singing,  roaring  blades,  from 
the  old  countries.  He  attired  all  the  horse-races  he  could 
hear  of,  at  which  he  betted  deejay,  and  was  taken  in  by  the  know- 
ing ones.  He  was  fond  of  ^mnting,  and  bought  a  rifle  and  a 
couple  of  hounds,  and  went  into  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  game, 
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day  lifter  daj,  during  which  the  concerns  of  his  farm  took  care 
.  of  themselves.  By  such  judicious  methods  he  contrived  to  get 
himself  pretty  deeply  in  debt;  he  was  dunned;  he  borrowed 
money  of  one  man  to  pay  another;  at  length  a  testy  creditor 
sued  him  3  his  other  creditors  followed  the  example,  and  the 
unfortunate  man  saw  all  the  dogs  of  the  law  let  loose  on  him  at 
once*  He  had  not  borne  his  prosperity  calmly,  and  it  could 
not  therefore  be  expected  that  he  should  show  himself  a  stoic 
under  misfortune.  He  grew  moody  and  testy,  and  a  kind  of 
instinct  drove  him  again  to  ramble  in  the  woods  without  either 
his  rifle  or  his  dogs,  as  was  his  wont  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
and  his  deformity.  One  evening,  as  he  was  returning,  a  little 
after  sunset,  he  chanced  to  pass  slowly  under  the  boughs  of  the 
great  oak.  He  was  thinking  that  on  the  whole  he  had  little 
reason  to  thank  the  kindness  of  his  supernatural  friend.  ^^  She 
has  made  me  a  handsome  fellow,^'  thought  he,  '^  but  what  of 
that  ?  If  I  had  not  been  handsome,  I  should  not  have'' run  into 
expenses  that  have  made  me  poor.  A  man  may  as  well  be 
miserable  from  deformity  as  from  poverty.''  At  that  very 
moment,  a  sweet,  jlow  voice,  from  the  boughs  of  the  tree, 
the  well-remembered  voice  that  three  years  before  he  had 
beard  at  nightfall  on  that  very  spot,  articulated  his  name.  He 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  same  cahn  features  of  unearthly  love- 
liness and  youth,  with  a  smile  playing  about  the  beautiful 
mouth.  "  I  know  thy  thoughts,  Cfaspar,"  said  the  apparition, 
''  and  thy  misfortunes,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  thou  art  not 
kappy.  Dig  on  the  north  side  of  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  just 
under  the  extremity  of  that  long  branch  which  points  towards 
the  ground,  and  there  thou  wilt  find  what,  if  thou  art  reasonable, 
will  suflke  thy  wishes.  Replace  the  earth  carefully."  Caspar 
was  of  too  impatient  a  temperament  to  defer  for  a  moment  the 
enjoyment  of  his  good  fortune.  He  went  immediately  for  a 
apade.  On  his  return  he  again  looked  up  to  the  place  where 
he  had  beheld  the  vision,  but  he  saw  only  the  brown  bark  of 
the  tree  visible  in  a  strong  ^leam  of  twilight,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing boughs  and  foliage  movmg  and  murmuring  in  the  ni^t-wind 
that  was  just  beginmng  to  rise.  He  turned  up  ttie  earth  at  the 
spot  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  and  took  out  a  laige 
jar  of  money,  and  then  shovelled  back  ttie  mould;  and  pressed 
the  turf  into  its  place. 

On  examining  the  coins  in  the  jar,  they  proved  to  be  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  gold  pieces  of  a  pretiy  ancient  date,  all  of  them 
^t  least  h^  a  century  old,  some  still  older.  Among  the  many 
persons  firom  whom  1  have  gathered  the  particulars  of  the  tra- 
dition 1  am  recording,  I  have  not  met  with  one  who  could  satis- 
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factorilj  explain  the  circumstance  of  the  money  being  found  in 
that  place.  It  could  not  be  the  coinage  of  the  apparition,  for  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  was  the  proprietor  of  a  mint, 
and  if  she  were,  why  should  the  coins  be  so  old  ?  As  to  the 
su^estion  that  it  was  buried  there  by  Captain  Kidd,  the  pirate, 
I  do  not  think  it  worthy  of  notice,  for  I  hold  it  certain  that  he 
concealed  his  money  elsewhere,  though  it  is  not  for  my  interest, 
at  present,  to  reveal  the  particular  spot.  Besides,  what  should 
the  Captain  be  doing  in  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania,  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  coast  ? 

Caspar,  however,  cared  not  when  the  pieces  were  coined, 
nor  by  whom ;  he  was  not  accustomed  to  speculate  upon  his 
good  fortune,  but  to  enjoy  it.  -He  held,  that  if  there  is  any 
pleasure  in  the  mere  exercise  of  speculation,  there  is  as  much 
opportunity  for  it  afforded  by  bad  luck  as  by  good,  and  he  chose 
not  to  confound  things  which  appeared  to  him  so  completely 
different.  After  paying  off*  all  his  creditors,  he  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  at  his  house,  to  which  all  his  neighbours,  for 
several  miles  round,  were  invited,  and  among  the  rest  the  testy 
creditor  who  had  set  the  example  of  bringing  a  process  against 
him.  This  fellow  got  as  drunk  as  a  lord  on  the  whiskey  of  the 
man,  whom,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  would  have  ruined,  and  hug- 
ged his  generous  entertainer  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  As  he  was 
altogether  too  far  gone  to  find  his  own  way  home,  Caspar  order- 
ed out  his  great  Pennsylvania  wagon,  drawn  by  two  spirited 
horses,  and  driven  by  a  shining-faced  black  fellow;  the  maudlin 
hero  was  lifted  into  the  hinder  seat,  and  nodding  majestically 
as  he  went,  was  whirled  home  in  that  sublime  condition. 

It  took  less  than  half  the  gold  of  which  Caspar  became  pos- 
sessed in  this  extraordinary  way,  to  satisfy  all  his  debts ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  remainder,  blinking  and  smiling  in  the  capacious  jar, 
was  not  likely  to  suggest  to  his  mind  any  very  strong  motives 
for  leaving  off  his  habits  of  idleness  and  expense.  His  only 
study  seemed  how  to  get  rid  of  his  money,  and  in  this  laudable 
design  fortune  seemed  willing  to  assist  him.  About  this  time, 
Nicholas  Vadokin,  the  schoolmaster  who  had  penned  the  unfortu- 
nate epistle  of  Caspar  to  Adelaide,  having  saved  a  little  money  by 
his  vocation,  set  up  a  shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he 
furnished  from  Philadelphia  with  dry  goods,  and  groceries,  and 
all  that  miscellaneous  collection  of  merchandise  to  be  found  in 
the  store  of  a  country  trader.  Nicholas  was  a  cunning  Hano- 
verian, with  a  shrewd  hazel  eye  and  brassy  complexion.  He 
was  a  prompt,  ready-spoken  man,  who  could  turn  his  hand  to 
any  thing,  and  having  come  to  the  United  States  to  make  his 
fortune,  ne  would  have  thought  himself  convicted  of  want  of 
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Serseverance  and  enterprise,  had  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
iverted  from  his  object  by  any  trifling  scruples  of  conscience. 
For  four  years  he  had  flowed  the  children  of  the  place  for  a 
livelihood,  and  he  now  resolved  to  try  whether  any  thing  could 
be  made  by  fawning  on  their  parents.  To  Mr.  Buckel,  as  the 
richest  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  particularly  attentive 
and  obsequious.  He  always  offered  him  a  glass  of  bad  wine 
whenever  he  came  to  his  shop ;  talked  to  him  of  his  wealth,  his 
horses,  his  wagon,  and  his  dogs ;  listened  with  profound  in- 
terest to  long  stories  of  his  hunting  exploits ;  and  though  he 
scorned  to  flatter  a  man  to  his  face,  hinted  that  he  ought  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  so  conscientious  as  to  let  him  have  all  the  goods  for  which 
he  bad  occasion,  at  first  cost ;  and  whenever  one  of  his  loaded 
wagons  arrived  from  Philadelphia,  he  never  failed  to  take  his  pa- 
tron aside,  and  tell  him  of  such  and  such  articles,  which  he  had 
purchased  expressly  on  his  account,  all  which,  the  gpod  natured 
Caspar  was  always  sure  to  take  ofi*his  hands.  Caspar  soon 
came  to  be  a  daily  frequenter  of  the  shop,  and  he  never  called 
without  making  a  purchase ;  for  the  ingenious  Nicholas  had 
always  a  reason  for  his  taking  almost  every  article  he  had.  One 
thing  was  necessary,  another  convenient,  one  was  fashionable, 
another  indispensable  to  a  man  of  his  fortune  and  character ; 
tills  was  wonderfully  cheap,  and  that  wonderfully  rare  5  and  how 
could  he  refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  excellent  and 
disinterested  friend,  who  was  so  attentive  to  his  convenience,  and 
who  let  him  have  every  thing  at  cost.  In  a  short  time,  Caspar 
found  thebottom  of  his  jar ;  his  money  was  gone,  but  his  habits  of 
expense  were  not  easily  shaken  ofi*;  and,  being  pressed  for  cash, 
he  applied  to  his  friend  Nicholas.  Nicholas  showed  himself 
truly  his  friend  ;  for  he  counted  out  to  him  the  sum  he  wanted, 
with  many  smiles  and  protestations  of  delight  at  being  able  to 
do  him  a  service,  and  took  a  mortgage  of  his  estate. 

The  story  of  the  mortgage  soon  took  air,  and  immediately 
afterwards,  Caspar,  finding  himself  without  money,  found  him- 
self without  credit  also.  In  his  embarrassment  he  again  went 
to  Nicholas  for  assistance,  but  his  disinterested  friend  unfortu- 
nately had  not  the  means  of  helping  him  further.  A  day  or 
two  after  he  called  at  the  shop  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  a 
new  score ;  but  Nicholas  informed  him,  with  a  very  solemn  look, 
that  although  there  was  no  man  in  the  world  whom  he  would 
go  &rther  to  serve  than  his  very  good  friend  Mr.  Buckel,  yet 
his  duty  to  his  family  obliged  him  to  give  credit  to  those  only 
whose  circumstances  justified  tiie  expectation  that  they  would 
pay ;  he  added,  however,  that  he  should  be  exceedingly  happy 
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to  supply  him  with  any  thing  he  wMtted,  for  ready  cash.  Cas- 
par stood  for  a  moment  as  if  thunderstruck,  and  the  next,  his 
rage  prevailing  over  his  astonishment,  he  levelled  a  hlow  at  the 
Hanoverian,  which  would  infallibly  have  knocked  him  down, 
had  he  not  wisely  avoided  it  by  ducking  under  the  counter. 
Caspar  returned  home  to  digest  his  mortification  as  he  could, 
and  the  blue  devils  followed  him  and  fastened  upon  him.  He 
felt  the  thirst  of  Tantalus,  a  continual  craving  for  expense,  with 
no  means  of  satisfying  it ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  rolling  in  wealth,  buying  and  selling,  driving 
fine  horses,  and  feasting  each  other  like  princes,  while  he,  poor 
fellow,  had  not  a  beggarly  doit  to  spend.  He  grew  meagre  and 
hollow-eyed,  and  walked  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looking  vacantly  at  the  geese  nipping  the  grass  before  his  door, 
and  the  hens  wallowing  in  the  sard  of  the  road,  and  jerking  it 
over  their  backs  with  their  wings.  At  last  be  thought  of  the 
vision  he  had  seen  in  the  oak.  "  I  will  see  her  again,"  thought 
he ;  "  who  knows  but  she  may  relieve  me  a  second  time  ?"  He 
sat  off  for  the  tree  that  very  evening.  It  was  an  October  night, 
and  he  lingered  under  it  till  the  grass  grew  silvery  witii  the 
frost,  but  she  did  not  appear.  The  next  evening  he  repaired 
to  the  same  spot,  and  looked  with  a  still  more  intense  anxiety 
for  her  appearance,  but  saw  only  the  boughs  stru^ling  with  the 
wind,  and  the  dropping  leaves.  The  third  evening  he  was 
more  successful ;  she  was  there,  but  her  look  was  sad  and  re* 
proachful.  At  times  tlie  gusts  that  swept  by  would  rudely  toss 
her  hair  above  her  forehead  and  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree ; 
and  then,  as  they  subsided,  it  would  fall  down  again  (ni  each 
side  of  her  fine  countenance.  ''  I  had  hoped,  Caspar,'^  said  the 
vision,  with  a  mournful  voice,  ihat  seemed  like  an  articulate 
sigh,  ^'  to  have  reserved  for  some  more  pressing  need  of  thine, 
the  last  favour  that  is  in  my  power  to  bestow  upon  ihee.  I  have 
observed  thy  nightly  visits  to  my  shade ;  1  know  thy  motive ;  I 
know  that  thou  wilt  be  unhappy  if  my  bounty  is  withheld ;  and 
I  cannot  forget  that  thou  wast  bom  under  my  boudis,  and  that 
thy  intercession  has  preserved  me  from  the  axe.  between^  tiie 
two  roots  that  diverge  eastward  from  my  trunk,  thou  wilt  find 
a  portion  of  what  the  children  of  men  value  more  than  all  the 
other  gifts  of  heaven.  Renlace  the  turf  over  my  roots,  and  re- 
member that  this  is  the  last  of  my  benefits.^'  Caspar  dug 
eagerly  in  the  spot,  for  he  had  been  provident  enough  to  bring 
his  spade  with  mm,  and  jo^ull^  earned  home  a  jar  of  money  of 
the  same  figure  and  capacity  witii  the  former. 

It  were  long  to  tell  by  what  methods  Caspar  contrived  to  get 
rid  of  the  second  donation  of  the  lady  of  the  oak»    To  do  turn 
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justice,  he  set  out  with  the  firmest  resolutions  of  frugality  tnd 
economj,  and  actually  kept  the  gold  by  him  three  days  without 
touchic^  a  moidore.  But  when  he  came  to  raise  the  mortgage 
of  his  friend  Nicholas,  and  to  satisfy  some  other  debts  that  were 
a  little  troublesome,  the  habit  of  paying  out  money,  being  once 
re-admitted,  obstinately  kept  possession.  His  old  propekisity 
to  extravagance  returned  upon  him  with  a  violence  that  swept 
all  his  resolutions  away.  It  is  true,  that  when  he  saw  his  finan- 
ces nearly  exhausted,  he  made  some  praiseworthy  atteiftpts  to 
repair  them.  It  is  whispered  that  he  gambled  a  little  with 
certain  smooth-spoken,  well-dressed  emigrants  from  the  country 
of  his  fathers ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  he  bought  lottery 
tickets,  drew  blanks,  bought  others,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
drawing  an  additional  number  of  blanks.  I  have  often  thou^t 
that  it  waQ  a  thousand  pities  that  Caspar  did  not  live  in  these 
blessed  times,  and  in  this  well-governed  state  of  New- York, 
where  the  law  refuses  to  license  these  pernicious  institutions, 
and  prohibits  the  sale  of  the  tickets  of  all  such  as  are  established 
in  other  states.  It  is  true,  that  the  ghosts  of  old  lotteries  char- 
tered long  ago  are  raised,  and  meet  you  at  every  turn  ;  that 
lottery  offices  are  multiplied  without  number,  and  almost  every 
tenth  door  holds  out  an  invitation  to  try  your  luck  ;  that  the 
worthy  and  conscientious  people  who  live  by  decoying  others 
into  this  legalized  gambling,  swarm  all  over  our  city,  each  pro- 
vided with  his  poet,  who  inditeshis  advertisement  in  the  sweetest 
of  rhymes — a  circumstance  conveying  this  most  beautiful  moral, 
little  attended  to,  I  fear,  by  the  eager  adventurer  who  buys  the 
ticket — that  he  is  paying  his  money  for  a  song.  I  say  it  is  a  pity 
that  Caspar  had  not  lived  in  these  blessed  times,  and  in  this 
blessed  state ;  for  although  he  might  not  have  been  prevented 
from  engaging  as  deeply  as  he  pleased  in  these  beneficial  specu- 
lations, ne  could  not  but  have  admired  the  wise  and  efiectual 
measures  taken  to  suppress  them. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Caspar  saw  himself  growing  poor,  and, 
as  he  had  no  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  such  a  condition,  he  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  shoot  beycj^d  the  circle 
of  the  whiripool  that  threatened  to  carry  him  down. '  He  was 
well  satisfied  that  he  should  get  nothing  by  applying  to  the  lady 
of  the  oak,  but  he  could  not  help  suspecting  that  there  was 
more  gold  buried  under  her  boughs.  "  The  two  jars,"  ipid  he 
to  himself,  ^^  were  concealed  in  different  places,  both  near  the 
same  tree,  which  served  as  a  kind  of  mark  by  which  to  find  them 
again ;  and  who  knows  how  many  more  are  lying  scattered  about 
the  same  spot  ?  I  will  search  at  least ;  if  there  is  any  gold  there, 
it  is  a  pity  it  should  lie  useless  in  the  earth,  and  if  there  is  not,  I 
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shall  lose  nothing/'  The  very  next  morning  he  loaded  his 
black  servant  and  another  labourer  with  pick-axes,  spades,  and 
hoes,  and  sent  them  to  dig  about  and  under  the  tree,  with  in- 
structions to  bring  him  immediately  whatever  curious  or  re- 
markable thiu;^  thej  might  find  there.  He  was  ashamed  to  go 
to  the  spot  himself,  for  ne  felt  that  he  had  abused  the  gifts  of  his 
benefactress,  and  was  now  repaying  her  kindness  with  ingrati- 
tude. In  the  evening  the  labourers  returned,  having  found 
nothing  but  a  few  fragments  of  a  glass  bottle,  and  complained 
that  the  water  from  the  rivulet  that  ran  near  the  tree,  soaked 
through  the  earth  and  filled  the  excavations  they  were  making. 
Caspar  ordered  them  to  dam  it  up  a  few  rods  nearer  its  source, 
and  turn  it  into  a  new  channel. 

It  was  July,  and  a  severe  drought  prevailed  all  over  the 
country.  The  pastures  looked  red  and  sun-burnt ;  the  hardy 
house-plantain,  before  Gaspares  door,  rolled  up  its  leaves  like  a 
segar ;  the  birds  were  silent;  the  cattle  drooped ;  nothing  was 
cheerful  and  lively  but  the  grasshoppers,  who  always  swarm 
thickest,  and  chirp  merriest,  in  dry  sea<^ons,  and  the  poultry, 
who  chased  and  caught  them  by  the  sides  of  the  road.  The 
poor  oak,  almost  undermined  and  deprived  of  the  moisture  of 
its  rivulet,  was  the  saddest  looking  tree  in  the  whole  country; 
its  leaves  grew  yellow  and  rusty,  and  dropped  off  one  by  one ; 
and  it  is  said  that  once,  when  Caspar  was  looking  towards  it 
from  one  of  the  back  windows  of  his  house,  just  as  the  twilight 
set  in,  he  fancied  he  saw  again  that  fair,  sad  face,  among  the 
boughs,  and  a  white  shadowy  arm,  beckoning  him  to  approach. 
But  he  hardened  his  heart,  and  turned  away  from  the  sight,  and 
the  next  morning  his  labourers  went  on  with  their  task. 

One  afternoon,  on  a  day  of  uncommon  heat,  as  Caspar  was 
engaged  at  a  tavern  in  bargaining  for  a  pair  of  horses,  with  a 
jockey  who  had  come  twenty  miles  on  purpose  to  cheat  him, 
the  labourers  were  driven  from  their  work  by  a  furious  tem- 
pest. The  woods  roared  and  bent  in  the  violent  wind  and  the 
heavy  rain,  and  a  thousand  new  streams  were  at  once  formed, 
which  ran  winding  all  over  the  open  country,  like  so  many  ser- 
pents. The  brook,  that  formerly  ran  by  the  oak,  broke  over 
the  barrier  which  diverted  it  from  its  course,  and  coming  down 
the  hill,  with  a  vast  body  of  water,  ploughed  for  itself  a  new 
channel  through  the  excavations  of  Gaspares  workmen,  and 
completed  the  undermining  of  the  tree.  At  last  a  strong  gust 
took  it  by  the  top  and  laid  it  on  its  side,  with  its  long  roots 
sticking  up  in  the  air.  Caspar's  family  beheld  its  fall  from  the 
windows. 

Two  hours  afterwards  there  was  a  clear  sky,  and  a  bright  sun 
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shining  on  the  ^stening  earth,  and  the  wet  roofs  of  Caspar's 
buildings  were  smoking  in  the  warm  rays.  A  little  pot-bellied 
man,  with  an  enormous  hump  on  his  shoulders,  small,  thin  1^ 
and  arms,  and  hideous  features,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes  that 
seemed  to  have  been  made  for  a  man  much  taller  and  straighter 
than  himself,  the  collar  of  his  coat  standing  erect  about  a  foot 
from  his  neck,  entered  the  house,  and  began  to  issue  his  com- 
mands to  the  servants  with  an  air  of  authority.  At  first  they 
only  smiled  at  his  conduct,  supposing  him  to  be  insane,  and 
offered  him  some  broken  victuals  and  a  cup  of  cider.  At  this 
he  flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  swore  he  was  Caspar  Buckel  him- 
self,  the  master  of  the  house.  Finding  that  he  grew  trouble- 
some, they  sent  for  Mrs.  Buckel,  who  was  beginning  to  talk 
soothingly  to  him,  with  a  view  of  persuading  him  to  leave  the 
house,  but  what  was  her  astonishment  when  the  misshapen 
being  insisted  that  he  was  her  husband.  Shocked  and  frighten- 
ed at  this  proof  of  his  madness,  she  ordered  the  labourer  and 
the  black  fellow  to  put  him  out  of  the  house,  which  they  ef- 
fected with  some  dimculty,  while  he  struggled,  scratched,  bit, 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  declared,  with  a  thousand  oaths,  that 
he  was  Caspar  Buckel,  their  master.  When  thev  had  got  him 
out  of  the  door,  and  had  disengaged  themselves  irom  him,  the 
black  gave  him  a  stroke  with  the  long  horsewhip  that  he  used 
in  driving  his  master's  horses,  and  calling  out  the  dogs,  set 
them  upon  him.  The  deformed  creature  scampered  before 
them  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  then  the  negro  called  them 
off. 

Caspar  did  not  return  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  Mrs. 
Buckel  sent  to  the  tavern  to  inquire  for  him,  but  without  learn- 
ing any  thing  satisfactory  concerning  him.  The  landlord  re- 
collected he  was  there  about  the  middle  of  the  tempest,  but 
could  not  say  when  he  left  the  house ;  he  mentioned,  also,  that 
after  the  sky  began  to  clear,  a  little  hunch-backed  man  had 
asked  at  his  bar  for  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and  having  paid  for  it, 
immediately  went  away.  As  for  the  jockey,  he  had  gone  off 
with  his  horses  just  before  the  storm  began,  having  been 
unable  to  drive  such  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Buckel  as  he 
wished. 

Mrs.  Buckel  continued  her  searches  and  inquiries  for  six  weair 
months,  after  which  she  concluded  that  her  husband  was  dead, 
and  remained  disconsolate  for  six  months  longer.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  she  gave  her  hand  to  a  young  fellow  from 
New  England,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  plump,  round 
&ce,  and  well  stocked  farm.  As  for  Caspar,  he  was  never 
heaid  of  again  \  but  the  old  people  say  that  the  woods  north  of 
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Ms  widow^s  home  are  haunted  at  twilight  by  the  figure  ci  a 
hunch-backed  little  man,  skipping  over  the  fallen  trees,  and 
runnii^  into  gloomy  thickets  as  soon  as  your  eye  falls  on  him, 
as  if  to  avoid  the  sight  of  man. 


Husband  and  wife !     No  converse  now  ye  hold, 

As  once  ye  did,  in  your  young  day  of  love, 

On  its  alarms,  its  anxious  hours,  delays, 

Its  silent  meditations,  its  glad  hopes. 

Its  fears,  impatience,  quiet  sympathies ; 

Nor  do  ye  speak  of  joy  assured,  and  bliss 

Full,  certain,  and  possessed.     Domestic  cares 

Call  you  not  now  together.     Earnest  talk 

On  what  your  children  may  be  moves  ye  not. 

You  lie  in  silence,  and  an  awful  silence  ; 

'Tis  not  like  that  in  which  you  rested  once 

Most  happy — silence  eloquent,  when  heart 

With  heart  held  speech,  aud  your  mysterious  frames, 

Harmonious,  sensitive,  at  every  beat 

Touched  the  soil  notes  of  love. 

Stillness  profound, 
Insensible,  unheeding,  folds  you  round, 
And  darkness,  as  a  stone,  has  sealed  you  in. 
Away  from  all  the  living,  here  ye  rest : 
In  all  the  nearness  of  the  narrow  tomb. 
Yet  feel  ye  not  each  other's  presence  now. 
Dread  fellowship ! — ^together,  yet  alone. 

Is  this  thy  prison  house,  thy  grave,  then,  Love  ? 
And  doth  death  cancel  the  great  bond  that  holds 
Commingling  spirits  ?   Are  thoughts  that  know  no  bounds, 
But  self-inspired,  rise  upward,  searching  out 
The  eternal  Mind — the  Father  of  all  thought — 
Are  they  become  mere  tenants  of  a  tomb  ? — 
Dwellers  in  darkness,  who  th'  illuminate  realms 
Of  uncreated  light  have  visited  and  lived  ? 
Lived  in  the  dreadful  splendour  of  that  throne, 
Which  One,  with  gentle  hand  the  veil  of  flesh 
Lifting,  that  hung  'twixt  man  and  it,  revealed 
In  glory  ? — throne  before  which  even  now 
Our  souls,  moved  by  prophetic  power,  bow  down 
Rejoicing,  yet  at  their  own  natures  awed  ? 
Souls  that  Thee  know  by  a  mysterious  sense, 
Thou  awful,  unseen  Presence — are  they  quenched,^ 
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Or  beam  thej  on,  hid  from  our  mortal  eyet 
By  that  bright  day  which  ends  not ;  as  me  sun 
His  robe  oflight  flings  round  the  glittering  stars  ? 
And  with  oar  frames  do  perish  all  our  loves  ? 
Do  those  that  took  their  root  and  put  fortii  buds, 
And  their  soft  leaves  unfolded  in  me  warmth 
Of  mutual  hearts,  grow  up  and  live  in  beauty, 
Then  fade  and  fall,  like  fair  unconscious  flowers  ? 
Are  thoughts  and  passions  that  to  the  tongue  give  speechi 
And  make  it  send  forth  winning  harmonies, 
That  to  the  cheek  do  give  its  living  glow, 
And  vision  in  the  eye  the  soul  intense 
Wifli  that  for  which  there  is  no  utterance — 
Are  these  the  body's  accidents  ? — no  more  ? 
To  live  in  it,  and  when  that  dies,  go  out 
Like  the  burnt  taper's  flame  ? 

O,  listen,  man ! 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  that  startling  word, 
^'  Man,  thou  shalt  never  die !''    Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  unto  our  souls :  according liarps. 
By  angel  fingers  touched  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality : 
Thick  clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain, 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toned  seas. 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song.  ^ 

— O,  listen,  ye,  our  spirits ;  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air !     'Tis  in  the  gentle  moonlit; 
'Tis  floating  midst  day's  setting  glories :  night, 
Wrapt  in  his  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears : 
Nieht,  and  the  dawn,  bri^t  day,  and  tboughtfol  eve, 
All  times,  all  bounds,  the  Umitless  expanse, 
As  one  vast  mystic  instrument,  are  touched 
By  an  unseen,  Uving  hand,  and  conscious  chords 
Quiver  with  joy  in  diis  great  jubilee. 
— The  dying  hear  it ;   and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 

Why  IS  it  that  I  linger  round  this  tomb  ? 
What  holds  it  ?    Dust  that  cumber'd  those  I  mouni. 
They  shook  it  off,  and  laid  aside  earth's  robes, 
And  put  on  those  of  light.    They're  gone  to  dwell 
In  love— their  God's  and  angels'.    Mutual  love 
That  bound  tfiem  here,  no  longer  needs  a  speech 
Vol,  II.  9 
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For  full  cammunioD)  nor  sensatioos  strong, 
Within  their  breast,  the  prison,  strive  in  vain 
To  be  set  free,  and  meet  their  kind  in  joy. — 
Changed  to  celestials,  thoughts  that  rise  in  each, 
By  natures  new,  impart  themselves  thou^  silent. 
Each  quickemng  sense,  each  throb  of  holy  love« 
Affections  sanctified,  and  all  the  glow 
Of  being,  which  expand  and  gladden  one, 
By  unison  mysterious,  thrill  and  live 
In  both  immortal  frames : — Sensation  all, 
And  thought,  pervading,  mingling  sense  and  tbou^t! 
Ye  paired,  yet  one  I  wrapt  in  a  consciousness 
Twofold,  yet  single — this  is  love,  this  life ! 

Why  call  we  then  the  square-built  monument, 
The  upright  column,  and  the  low  laid  slab, 
Tokens  of  death,  memorials  of  decay  ? 
Stand  in  this  solemn,  still  assembly,  man. 
And  learn  thy  proper  nature;  for  &ou  see^st, 
In  these  shaped  stones  and  lettered  tables,  figures 
Of  life :  More  are  they  to  Uiy  soul  than  those 
'  Which  he  who  talked  on  Sinai's  mount  witti  God, 
Brouj^t  to  the  old  Judeans — types  are  these, 
Of  thine  eternity. 

I  thank  Thee,  Father, 
That  at  this  simple  grave,  on  which  the  dawn 
Is  breaking,  emblem  of  that  day  which  hath 
No  close,  Thou  kindly  unto  my  dark  mind 
Hast  sent  a  sacred  light,  and  that  away 
From  this  ^een  hillock,  whither  I  had  come 
In  sorrow,  Thou  art  leading  me  in  joy. 

JL  . 


to  thb  sditors  of  trs  atebbtkum  m aoazlkt. 

Messrs.  Editors  : 

No  man  can  be  said  to  know  the  world,  till  he  is  tn  some 
measure  shut  out  of  it.  It  is  then  he  becomes  a  looker  on,  sur- 
veying widi  a  disinterested  and  philot<^c  coolness,  that  great 
conflict  of  passions,  prejudices,  and  interests,  which,  as  it  were, 
boils  and  bubbles,  in  ^  turbulent  waters  that  dash  about  his 
little  secluded  isle.  I  H>eak  from  eiEperience,  wfaw  I  tajr,  that 
I  have  learned  more  of  life  and  human  «^racter,  witbu  the 
last  half  year  that  I  have  been  confined  to  a  very  small  portion 
of  space,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my  Ufe  berides ;  and  should  I 
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ever  retiim  to  the  oreat  circle  bcm  wbicfa  I  am  now  excluded^ 
IhftTe  no  doubt  c?exhihitbg  to  my  fellow  citizens^  a  most 
edifying  dcaaple  of  worldly  wisdom.  People  are  apt  to  ima- 
g^e,  that  to  be  put  into  what  Shakspeare  calls,  '^  circumscrip* 
tion  and  confine,''  is  to  quit  the  world  entirely,  Uttle  aware  tbat 
this  is  in  reality  going  to  se^  the  worid  face  to  face,  in  all  its 
naked  defbrmi^,  and  stripped  of  the  tinsel  reil  of  hypocrisy 
which  hides  it  from  the  eye  of  the  prosperous.  It  is  going  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  detecting  the  maclunery  of  deception. 

On  my  first  introduction  to  this  terra  incognUOf  you  may 
suppose  I  felt  a  Uttle  strange.  I  was,  as  it  were,  alone  in  a 
strange  land,  of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  1  had  formed  no  very 
pleasoig  anticipations.  I  fiwcied  it  a  den  of  despair,  where 
there  was  nothing  but  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth---a  great 
house  of  correction,  where  people  we^e  sent  to  do  penance  for 
their  transgressions.  But  I  was  soon  most  agreeably  unde- 
ceiTed*  Through  the  friendly  agency  of  the  woi&y  officer,  who 
does  die  honours  of  these  fashionable  introductions,  I  obtain- 
ed lodgingB  at  the  hotel  of  a  widow  lady  of  fiishion,  whose  bus* 
band  bsid  once  moved  in  the  brightest  circles  of  the  bon  ton, 
and  spent  an  immense  fortune,  althou^  he  was  never  fairly 
convictad  of  ever  having  been  worth  a  Cairthing.  Here  I  met 
with  a  knot  of  the  merriest  rogues,  among  whom  I  recognised 
one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  I  remembered  as  once  having  been 
ilie  supreme  objects  of  my  envy,  as  they  dusted  me  with  their 
fi»t  trotters,  in  my  humble  equestrian  tours  on  the  Blooming- 
dale  road.  One  of  them  was  the  person  Aat  taught  me  what 
ajNiJr  foyo/was.  I  afterwards  learned  from  his  own  mouth, 
mi  be  met  with  persons  deeper  in  the  science  of  the  world 
than  himself,  who  plucked  him  not  only  of  his  own  feathers  but 
mine  into  the  bargain.  Such  is  ever  ibe  way  in  which  Provi- 
dence punishes  the  being  vriio  has  long  preyed  upon  the  sim- 
plicity of  mankind.  Sooner  or  later  he  meets  wifli  more  than 
his  match,  and  becomes  the  victim  of  diose  very  arts  which  he 
has  successfully  applied  to  the  ruin  oT  otiiers.  Rogues,  in 
general,  are  indeed  apt  to  be  taken  in.  They  are  so  intent 
apon  taidns  in  others,  uat  they  become  unguarded  themselves ; 
mad,  like  me  fowler  in  the  fable,  receive  their  death-wound 
from  the  serpent  at  their  feet,  while  they  are  taking  aim  at  the 
hmocettt  ring-dove  above  ttieir  heads. 

There  are  about  a  dosen  of  us  boarftng  together,  each  <tf 
whom  has  spent  a  fortune,  either  belonging  to  himself,  or  other 
people,  as  he  is  oU^ed  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  club^ 
as  it  is  called,  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  cracking 
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bis  joke,  and  putting  his  feet  on  the  fender.  It  is  amazing  bow 
sociable  we  all  are,  and  with  what  little  ceremony  the  old  mem* 
bers  borrow  the  money  of  the  younger  ones,  without  ever  pay- 
ing it  again.  They  are  equally  frank  in  communicating  their 
histories,  as  well  as  their  present  wants,  and  the  various  expe- 
dients resorted  to  in  order  to  supply  them.  I  have  lately  ob- 
served, in  my  progress  in  this  new  school,  which  teaches  by 
short  hand  an  epitome  of  the  world,  that  there  is  a  state  of 
mind  produced  by  a  life  of  shifts,  a  careless  hopelessness  of  the 
future,  and  a  base  disinclination  to  honourable  exertion,  that  is 
unapproachable  by  shame.  It  is  then  that  men  promptiy  dis- 
close every  thing,  not  from  candour  or  compunction,  but 
hardened  indifference,  and  tell  their  faults  with  a  degree  of 
openness  that  precludes  all  hope  of  reformation.  Such  is  the 
case  with  a  majority  of  our  club.  The  only  secret  inviolably 
kept  from  each  other,  is  the  possession  of  money.  The  mo- 
ment a  man  is  suspected  of  a  monopoly  of  this  kind,  an  inquisi- 
tion is  held,  and  if  convicted,  the  Agrarian  law  is  put  in  forc^ 
without  ceremony.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  secresy  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  president  of  the  club  knows  by  instinct  when  a 
man  has  money  in  his  pocket.  He  affirms  that  he  can  tell  within 
a  dollar  of  the  weight  of  a  man^s  purse,  by  the  angle  at  which 
he  elevates  or  depresses  his  nose. 

I  have  premised  that  our  club  consists  of  about  a  dozen  per- 
sons. The  number  varies  occasionally  by  the  redemption  from 
captivity,  or  occasional  disappearance,  of  some  one  ofme  party, 
who  emigrates  to  some  other  quarter  of  our  world,  around  the 
comer,  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  club  com- 
prises a  great  variety  of  profession  and  character,  and  nothing 
ean  be  more  various  than  the  amusements,  occupations,  and 
pursuits,  of  its  members.  Each  follows  his  peculiar  cast  of  ge- 
nius^ and  moves  around  his  little  circle,  from  day  to  day,  week  to 
week,  month  to  month,  with  the  monotony  of  a  horse  condemn- 
ed to  the  doleful  drudgery  of  one  of  those  villainous  specimens 
of  modem  locomotiori,  called  team  boats.  The  love  of  variety 
often  gives  place  to  the  force  of  habit,  and  those  who  are  pre- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  the  former,  seek  and  find  amends 
in  the  delight  of  doing  every  day  the  same  thing.  People  may 
talk  of  the  art  of  killing  time ;  but  no  one  can  1^  an  adept  in  it, 
until  he  has  sojourned  a  few  months  in  our  Terra  incc^nita.  I 
have  belonged  to  many  clubs  in  my  time,  and  have  regularly 
fiJlen  asleep  at  them  all ;  but  our  club  is  of  the  sect  of  Demo-  . 
critus,  and  1  defy  even  Somnus  to  nap  it  at  one  of  our  sittings. 

The  President  is  an  old  gentleman  of  upwards  of  three  score 
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said  ten,  nearly  half  of  which  period  he  has  passed  fai  Terra  In- 
cognita. He  was  part  of  the  time  in  the  Stone  Jugj  hot  has 
lived  principally  in  the  Gaol  Liberties,  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  enlarged  for  the  benefit  of  our  club,  but  gready 
to  his  displeasure  and  annoyance.  Those  who  have  known 
him  longest  say,  that  such  is  his  attachment  to  circumscription, 
tiiat  though  he  is  never  known  to  go  beyond  the  place  to  which 
fbe  laws  ori^nally  confined  him,  still  the  idea,  that  he  can  so  if 
he  pleases,  is  a  source  of  perpetual  irritation.  The  world,  he 
sometimes  affirms,  is  so  large,  and  those  who  live  in  it  such  in- 
differently honest  people,  that  the  more  you  contract  the  one, 
and  circumscribe  Aie  other,  the  better  for  both.  Still  he  can- 
not he  called  a  misanthrope,  although  a  little  soured  by  disap« 
Enntment.  Having  been  a  great  beau  in  the  early  part  of  ms 
e,  ttiat  sparic  of  vanity,  which  has  outlived  the  sources  whence 
it  was  lighted,  still  keeps  him  in  tolerable  ^ood  humour  with 
himself.  To  this  day,  if  a  pretty  woman  accidentally  casts  her 
eyes  towards  him,  he  is  happy  for  the  whole  day.  This  harm- 
less foible  keeps  him  in  good  humour  with  himself;  and  indeed, 
I  have  observed,  that  none  ever  permanently  fall  out  wi&  the 
worid,  except  those  who  are  on  ill  terms  with  themselves. 

Having  outlived  all  his  enemies,  he  might,  long  sihce,  have 
returned  to  the  great  world,  had  it  suited  his  pleasure.  Indeed 
his  creditors  often  solicited  him  to  accept  a  tree  dischai^e,  but 
he  declined  it  peremptorily,  declaring  he  would  not  exchange 
the  pleasure  of  beine  out  of  the  reach  of  those  infamous  villains 
John  Doe,  Richard  Koe,  John  a  Nokes,  and  John  a  Stiles,  who 
had  been  the  bane  of  his  early  life,  for  the  pri  vil^e  of  roaming  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  He  is  known  by  the  title  of 
Count  R ,  and  may  be  called  the  Father  of  the  Limits. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  club,  that,  on  the  initiation  of  every  new 
member,  he  shall  give  a  full  and  true  account  of  himself  up  to 
that  time.  In  return  for  this  disclosure,  he  is  favoured,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  biography  of  each  of  his  associates,  so 
&at  each  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  others, 
and  thereafter  there  may  be  no  reserves  among  them.  I  have 
obtained  their  permission  to  send  ihese  to  you  for  publication, 
if  you  think  proper;   and  now  transmit  you  the  biography  of 

Count  R ,  as  taken  down  from  his  own  relation,  in  diort 

hand,  by  a  member  who  is  an  adept  in  the  science.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  taste  of  the  literary  world,  for  tales,  historical, 
moral,  romantic,  descriptive,  improbable — and  impossible,  I 
b^  pentkission  to  dignify  my  former,  present,  and  future  com- 
mumcations  with  the  title  of  <^  Stories  of  a  Cock  and  Bull,"  it 
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Jbeing  andar  die  ansiMCeB  of  a  sign  bearing  these  two  animalt, 
4Mie  crowiog,  the  other  rampant,  that  our  club  boldeth  its  meny 
Bfteetingi^  in  the  hitberta  unexplored  TVrra  tncognilta^ 

loorii,  kc* 

Adrian  Lubbkrssh. 
[We  regret  extreaiely  that  the  biography  of  Count  R.  came 
too  late  to  be  iuerted,  without  mutikttion,  in  the  present  num- 
ber.~£i] 


A  botanist's  walk. 

In  Spring,  when  virgin  earth  unbinds 
Her  frozen  bosom  to  the.  winds, 
The  searching  wanderer  often  finds 

Along  the  brook, 
His  faTourite  flowers  of  mingled  kinds, 

In  sunny  nook. 

Young  blossoms  oft  the  moss-banks  hem ; 
There,  the  hepatica's  bright  gem. 
Green  glossy  leaves  and  downy  stem, 

Their  beauty  lift ; 
Oft  have  I  stooped  to  gather  them — 

Springes  earliest  gift ! 

Just  o'er  the  mosses  of  her  bed. 

The  round-leaved  violet  rears  her  head ; 

Her  yellow  petals,  striped  with  red, 

Her  modest  air, 
Charm  the  fond  eye  and  idle  tread 

To  linger  there. 

Where  leans  the  alder  o'er  the  brook, 
Long  amen<5  in  the  wind  are  shook. 
The  hazels,  that  its  boughs  o'erlook. 

Their  green  leaves  spread — 
The  sun,  that  shines  into  the  nook. 

Tips  them  with  red. 

0 

And  here  the  trientalis  ^lows, 
White  as  the  lately-vanished  snows, 
And  o'er  the  knoll  a  radiance  throws. 

Linnaeus's  flower ! 
Well  miglit'st  tiiou  deck  the  sage's  brows, ' 

And  gem  his  bower. 
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And  here,  £ut  bj  tbe  brooklet's  steeps. 
The  fragrant  fair  UniiflBa  creeps. 
Or,  straying  to  the  maiigin,  peeps 

Modestly  o'er ; 
Apt  type  of  him  whom  science  weq>8 

On  Sweden^s  shore* 

When  milder  ra^s  the  season  bless, 
And  earth,  in  childhood's  idleness, 
Hastes  with  fresh  blooms  her  breast  to  dress. 

And  blue-birds  sing, 
Oft  let  my  sauntering  footst^s  press 

The  herbs  that  spring. 

Oh,  when  the  joyous  momii^  hours 
Break,  with  new  sunshine  on  youi^  flowers, 
And  music  bursts  from  budding  bowers. 

To  me  be  given 
To  join  the  sons  the  wide  earth  pours 

To  the  high  heaven  ! 

OsHTff. 


A  Review  of  the  Gallery  of  the  American  Academji  of  /W  jfrls, 
OB  turn  opened  for  the  Exhibition  of  Dunlof^s  painiing  of 
"  Death  on  the  PmU  Horse?'^ 

This  Academy  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  our  country  whose 
sole  object  is  the  public  good ;  it  can  therefore  be  recommended, 
without  hesitation,  to  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Ignorant  indeed  must  be  the  man  who  can  think  the  fine  arts 
are  objects  of  minor  consideration  in  society.  It  is  true,  that 
&eir  productions  are  not  articles  of  the  first  necessity  ;  but  it  is 
equalty  true,*  that  they  heighten  our  relish  for  all  that  is  refined, 
beautiful,  pure,  and  lovely  in  nature,  and  all  that  is  truly  great 
or  estimable  in  the  character  of  man. 

Sculpture  and  planting,  the  immediate  objects  of  this  essay, 
have,  perhaps,  a  neater  and  more  direct  influence  upon  the 
moral  character  oi  man,  than  tiieir  sister  arts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  poetry.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  person 
who.  by  attention  to  |>ictures,  acquires  a  taste  for  painting,  {pins 
anotner  sense,  and  is  lifted  higher  in  the  scale  oi  intellectual 
being.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  assertion,  that  persons  can  be 
pointed  out,  who  have  this  taste,  and  yet  are  soraid  or  vicious. 
This  taste  is  to  be  added  to  previously  acquired  sciences,  ac- 
complishments, and  virtues.    There  are  artists  and  connois- 
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seure,  real*and  pretended,  who  have  no  other  knowledge  but  of 
the  fine  ar^ts,  and  use  Aat  knowledge  but  for  the  most  sordid 
ends ;  they  possess  the  Corinthian  capital,  but  without  the  base 
or  shaft  of  the  column.  The  time,  we  hope,  is  fast  approach- 
ing, when  no  person,  of  Uberal  education  or  good  standing  in 
society,  shall  say  without  a  blush,  ^^  1  have  no  taste  for  sculpture 
or  painting.'' 

Our  academy,  and  that  of  Philadelphia,  have  produced  al- 
ready a  powerful,  and  precious  effect  upon  the  arts  of  archi- 
tecture, engraving,  sculpture,  and  painting — more  particularly 
upon  the  last.  The  public  taste  is  in  some  measure  improved 
firomthis  source  of  information,  and  our  artists  are,  beyond  mea-- 
sure,  advanced  in  their  progress  towards  that  ideal  perfection^ 
which  every  true  lover  of  the  fine  arts  aspires  to. 

One  remark  more  before  closing  these  prefatory  lines.  From 
the  nature  of  our  government  and  political  institutions,  which 
we  sincerely  believe  to  be  the  best  the  world  ever  knew,  our 
leading  men  must  owe  their  influence  either  to  wealth  or  talents. 
Every  political  society  must  have  its  aristocracy ;  in  this  coun- 
try, we  think  it  will  be  more  and  more  an  aristocracy  of 
mind.  Without  hereditary  distinctions,  every  ambitious  man 
must  cultivate  the  powers  God  has  given  him,  and  if  he  means 
to  be  distinguished  m  the  mass  of  knowledge  which  our  repub- 
lican spirit  must  create,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  be  conver- 
sant with  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The  paltry  distinctions 
of  old  and  new  families,  or  old  and  new  men,  must  sink  into 
contempt,  and  the  term,  ^'  best  society,"  will  only  mean  the 
most  accomplished  and  best  informed. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  too  long  in  coming  to  No.  1  of  the 
catalogue.  We  shall  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  reserve  our 
remarics  upon  ''  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse"  for  the  closing  arti- 
cle of  our  review. 

No.  1 .  King  Lear  in  the  hovel,  attended  by  the  faithfiil  Kent, 
the  fool,  and  Edgar,  as  mad  Tom.  Gloster  entering  with  a 
torch,  which  illuminates  the  composition,  striking  first  on  the 
breast  of  the  principal  figure,  who  is  indeed  '^  every  inch  a 
king."  This  fine  picture  has  been  so  long  before  the  public^ 
and  has  been  so  often  noticed  with  hi^h  praise,  that  we  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  pass  it  over  wi&  a  few  commendatory 
phrases ;  but,  as  our  intention  is,  as  far  as  our  abilities  extend, 
to  direct  the  taste  and  inform  the  minds  of  those  whose  oppor- 
tunities have  not  allowed  them  to  see,  compare,  and  form  de- 
cided o^nions  on  the  merits  of  pictures  and  painters,  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  slightly  to  touch  upon  what  we  consider  one 
of  the  proud  triumphs  of  the  art.    This  has  been  said  to  be  the 
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finest  work  that  America  possesses  of  this  master*  It  is  too 
much,  periiaos,  to  go  so  far,  when  we  remember  the  ^at  pic- 
ture in  die  rennsylvania  Hospital ;  but  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  '^  Christ 
healing  in  ttie  Temple,"  has  parts  that  are  extremely  beautiful, 
and  the  composition  is  eminently  skilful ;  but  it  has  parts  that 
are  comparatiyely  bad,  while  the  "  Lear^^  is  throughout  equally 
good.  The  painter  has  taken  a  flight  as  high  and  bold  as  the 
poet,  and  has  sustained  it  with  as  strong  a  wing. 

Let  us  look  first  at' the  figure  of  Lear.  The  form,  attitude, 
expression — ^how  truly  noble !  How  full  of  energy  and  fire, 
without  the  smallest  approach  to  the  extravagant.  It  is  mad- 
ness ;  but  it  is  the  madness  of  a  father  and  a  king.  How  difier-  ' 
ent  from  the  stage  representations  of  this  character !  where 
sometimes  a  sturdy,  <'  robustious"  fellow,  <^  tears  the  passion  to 
rags,^'  and  sometimes  a  diminutive  figure,  even  thoum  possess- 
ing judgment,  takes  from  it  all  that  is  picturesaue.  The  whole 
picture  is  a  model  of  keeping,  and  this  figure  m  particular,  has 
a  gradation  of  light  and  colour  that  forms  an  invaluable  lesson 
to  students.  The  drawing  is  in  every  part  firm,  bold,  and  true 
to  nature.  The  hand  of  Gloster,  winch  approaches  Lear,  is  as 
fine  as  can  be — ^but  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  where  such 
genius  and  skill  pervade  the  whole. 

No.  2.  Orlando  and  Oliver.  This  picture  is  painted  by  Mr, 
R.  West,  (the  oldest  son  of  the  great  artist,)  who  nas  here  shown 
fliat  if  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  with  the 
perseverance  of  nis  father,  and  under  favouring  circumstances, 
he  would  have  attained  high  excellence.  The  drawing  of  these 
figures  is  masterly. 

No.  3.  Ophelia's  madness.  We,  in  this  picture,  possess  an* 
other  snecimen  of  the  elevated  powers  of  our  great  country- 
man, West.  We  need  only  look  at  the  arms,  luinds,  and  feet 
of  Ophelia,  to  be  convinced  of  the  skill  of  the  master,  yet  in 
die  conception  of  the  subject,  expression  of  the  characters,  or 
effect  of  the  whole  composition,  this  is  very  inferior  to  the 
Lear. 

No.  4.  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington 
City,  preparing  for  an  evening  session.  S.  F.  B.  Morse.  We 
have  here,  fi^m  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Morse,  an  accurate  re- 
presentation of  the  most  magnificent  hall,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  ever  appropriated  to  a  l^slative  assembly.  The 
painter  has,  with  mdemtigable  labour  and  consummate  skill, 

S' ven  all  the  architectural  proportions  and  various  decorations  of 
is  splendid  apartment.     He  has  likewise  preserved  portraits 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  and  many  other  distinguished  men, 
Vol.  II.  10 
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all  painted  carefully  from  tbe  life,  and  distribuled  Aroaf^  his 
composition  wilh  a  skill  worthy  of  hb  talents  and  hidi  oppor- 
tunities of  studjring  bis  profession.  This  picture  will,  in  time 
to  come,  be  inyalufla>le ;  it  has  not  yet  produced  that  effect  upon 
the  public  which  it  ought  to  do.  Artists  and  connoisseurs  ap- 
preciate it  very  highly,  and  may  study  it  for  their  improvement. 

No.  5.  The  Bering  of  the  Cross.  Old  Master.  So  says 
the  catalogue.  We  notice  this  Uttle  picture,  that  we  may  take 
the  opportunity  of  dismissing  the  entire  tribe  of  similar  pro- 
ductions which  disgrace  our  public  exhibitions.  Upon  inquiry, 
we  find  that  this  picture,  by  an  ^^  old  master,'^  is  one  of  an  im- 
portation or  shipment  from  Spain,  intended  for  sale  in  this  city* 
The  speculators  have  not  managed  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved method.  The  true  and  only  mode  is,  to  employ  an 
auctioneer,  who  must  employ  a  picture-dealer,  who  must  be  a 
foreigner,  and,  if  possible,  one  who  can  speak  no  language  so  as 
to  be  intelligible.  A  catalogue  must  be  made  out,  and  every 
No.  must  have  a  great  name  affixed  to  it.  The  auctioneer 
must  read  the  title,  praise  the  picture,  and  appeal  to  tbe  foreign 
connoisseur,  who  stands  ready  to  say  ^^  dat  isn  fine'' — ^'  dat  uh 
original" — "  dat  ish  superb" — for  all  which  he  is  liberally  psad, 
and  Uie  pictures  are  knocked  down  at  prices,  which  would  be 
contemptible  if  they  really  possessed  merit  or  originality,  but 
which  give  an  ample  profit  to  the  dealer,  after  paying  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  thus,  that  avarice,  ignorance  and  impudence 
combine  to  crush  the  growing  taste  of  the  country,  and  oppose 
the  efforts  of  diose  who  would  cherish  the  liberal  arts. 

No.  6.  Lent  by  Count  Survilliers.  Salvator  Rosa.  This 
is  a  fine  picture,  much  injured  by  some  ignorant  picture  cleaner 
and  repairer.  We  will  not  say  that  it  was  not  originally  paint- 
ed by  Salvator  Rosa  ;  but  that  the  face  now  presented  to  view 
is  not  all  from  Salvator's  pencil,  we  freely  assert.  The  painter 
has  added  interest  to  his  landscape  by  introducing  the  Saviour 
and  his  forerunner  the  Baptist.  John  is  in  the  foreground 
pointing  to  Jesus,  who  is  followed  by  some  disciples.  Tbe 
figures  are  worthy  of  any  master.  The  Baptist  is  beautifully 
and  anatomically  drawn;  the  expression  energetic  and  true. 
The  figure  of  the  Saviour,  althouj^  in  distance,  is  majestically 
characteristic.  The  most  glaring  fault  is  the  black  foliage  of  a 
tree,  more  like  a  three-cornered  hat  than  any  thing  in  nature, 
and  which  the  painter  of  the  picture  was  incapable  of  making. 

No.  12.  Which,  the  CatalcMHje  says,  is  ''  The  Conception — 
accompanied  by  tbe  Eternal  Father."  We  suppose  the  sub- 
ject to  be  from  Revelations,  chapter  xii.  although  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  words  ^'  clothed  with  tbe  sun,"  unless  it  be 
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tet  l^ht  which  pervades  the  picture,  and  surrounds  the  female. 
Hie  other  part  of  the  description  is  borne  out  bj  the  picture ; 
tfie  woman  stands  on  the  moon,  and  is  crowned  hy  stars. — 
The  scene  is  certainly  meant  to  represent  Heaven ;  and,  there- 
fore, tlie  presence  of  God,  though,  as  usual  by  the  old  Roman 
CaAoHc  painters,  absurdly  depicted  as  an  old  man,  is  account- 
ed for.  We  need  not,  to  our  readers,  expose  the  impropriety 
ef  attempting  to  depict  the  infinite  and  incomprehensible  Giver 
^  all  good.  This  picture  is  attributed  to  Lucca  Geordano,  and 
18  worthy  of  his  fame.     We  pass  to 

No.  17.  Satan  addressing  the  Sun.  J.Irvine.  Mr.  Irvine 
on  b^ng  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the)  American  Aca- 
demy, presented  this  picture  as  a  specimen  of  his  knowledge  of 
tlie  art  This  gentleman  has  been  long  established  at  Rome, 
CM  a  dealer  in  pictures.  It  would  be  happy  for  the  arts,  if  none 
but  artists  were  picture  dealers ;  men  of  taste  would  not  then  be 
pestered  by  the  disgusting  pretensions  of  practising  unpudence ; 
and  those  who  wish  to  encourage  artists  would  he  freed  from 
Ihe  impositions  of  unprincipled  quackery. 

No.  19.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.  W.  Parisen.  Mr.  Pari- 
^en  is  an  American  artist,  of  much  merit,  and  greater  promise. 

No.  90.  Portrait  of  the  late  Robert  Fulton,  by  B.  West.— 
When  we  look  upon  the  portrait  of  such  a  man,  hy  such  a  man, 
we,  as  Americans,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  competent  to^cool 
criticism,  ft  is  somewhat  like  seeing  a  portrait  of  Washington 
by  Stewart.  We  do  not  know  on  which  to  fix  our  admiration. 
We  love  and  are  grateful  to  ttiem  all-as  shedding  lustre  on  our 
eoontry :  but  as  critics,  we  must  say,  that  the  portrait  painting 
of  West  is  as  inferior  to  that  of  Stewart,  as  the  gratitude  we 
ewe  Fulton  is  to  that  we  owe  Washington. 

No.  31.  Portrait  of  Elkanah  Watson,  Esq.  J.  S.  Copely. 
Here  we  are  left  to  admire  the  artist.  Mr.  Copely  was  long 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  portrait  painters  of  London.  He 
is  remarkable  for  having  attained  great  perfection  in  his  art  be- 
fore he  left  his  native  country  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  been 
almost  doubted  whether  his  pictures  painted  in  England  are 
better  than  some  painted  here  before  he  had  communion  with 
any  man  so  ereat  as  himself.  The  picture  before  us  is  a  &ir 
specimen  of  his  manner  in  1783.  He  gained  f&me  by  his 
^  Deadi  of  Major  Pierson,''  and  <<  Lord  Chatham  in  the  House 
of  Lords,'^  and  is  deservedly  esteemed  as  one  who  did  honour 
to  bis  country  as  an  artist  and  a  man* 

No.  25*  Portrait  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  L^it  by  his 
broflier  Count  Survilliers.  When  we  look  at  this  picture,  we 
can  never  tfiinl^  of  any  of  the  great  qualities  of  die  p^son  re- 
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presented.  It  is  a  picture  of  gold  and  jewels,  silks  and  ^ni- 
oroidery.  As  such,  it  is  admirably  painted.  The  only  por- 
traits 01  Bonaparte  which  giye  an  idea  of  his  character,  are 
David^s  and  Girard's  in  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Austerlitz.  These  are,  so  to  speak,  historical  portraits* 
Lawrence^s  portrait  of  West  is  historical  as  it  respects  the  art% 
and  StewaHrs  Washington  in  respect  to  our  political  institu- 
tions. Would  it  not  be  a  good  distinction  to  say  '^  Historical 
Portraits,"  "  Biographical  Portraits,"  and  "  Portraite"  ?  Tba 
end  of  mere  portrait  painting  is  to  give  a  likeness  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  those  who  revere,  esteem,  or  love  him  ;  and  the  pur- 
pose is  praiseworthy.  The  picture  before  us  does  not  answer 
any  one  end  of  portrait  painting. 

Several  portraits  by  TrumbuU,  Jarvis,  Morse,  Inman,  Ing- 
ham and  Peale,  having  been  removed,  we  cannot  on  this  occa- 
sion pay  that  tribute  of  respectful  criticism  to  &eir  merits 
which  we  mi^ht  wish.    We  are  rich  in  portrait  painters. 

No.  37.  Diana  and  Acts&on.  Lent  by  J.  W.  Paterson,  Esq* 
A  beautiful  and  highly  finished  production  of  the  French  scho<H« 

No.  38.  Christ  crowned  with  thorns.  Copy  from  Titian  by 
J.  Vanderlyn.  This  picture  was  painted  by  Mr.  Vanderlyn, 
when  a  student  The  maturity  of  mis  eminent  artist  has  given 
us  a  Marius  and  an  Ariadne. 

No.  39.  St  John  the  Evangelist     Polanco.    A  fine  head. 

Nb,  40.  Lion  in  a  Trap.  Xient  by  Count  Survilliers.  Ru- 
bens. Here  we  have  a  specimen  from  the  pencil  of  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  Europe  has  produced.  In  No.  43,  the  9[oupe 
of  children  shows  how  the  same  master  painted  fl^.  These 
pictures,  although  they  serve  as  lessons  to  our  artists,  serve 
another  purpose-— they  correct  the  extravagant  ideas  of  tiioae 
who  place  all  excellence  in  the  times  that  are  past.  Few  can 
attain  to  the  skill  displayed  in  these  pictures,  particularly  in 
the  groupe  of  boys  ;  but  they  are  not  at  such  an  immeasu- 
rable distance  from  modem  art,  as  to  induce  despair. 

No.  43.  Stag  Hunt  Lent  by  Count  Survilliers.  Snyders. 
This  is  a  picture  so  peifect  as  to  be  unequalled  by  any  thing  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  Its  simplicity  in  appearance,  yet 
consummate  art ;  its  display  of  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mals ;  its  drawing  so  faultiess  ;  its  colouring  so  true  and  clear; 
and  its  masterly  touch,  all  render  it  unrivalled  as  a  specimen 
Qf  animal  painting. 

No*  44.  The  entombing  of  Christ.  The  Catal<^e  says, 
copy  firom  M.  Angelo.  This  is  an  error  ;  it  is  a  copy  by  Mr. 
Vanderlyn,  when  a  student,  from  Carravaggio,  whose  given 
Qiame  was  Michelangelo. 
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No*  45.  Landfcape.  S.  Rosa.  This  is  a  very  beautifal 
Jandscape,  skilAillj  painted,  but  certainly  no  Salvator  Rosa. 

We  will  here  leave  the  Catalogue  until  our  next  number,  and 
notice  some  small  pictures  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  it* 
And  first,  the  opening  of  &e  three  first  Seals,  by  Dunlap.  This, 
aa  well  as  the  ^'  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,^'  is  evidently  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  West's  great  composition  ;  but  in  this  picture  the 
artist  has  placed  the  Saviour  on  the  White  Horse,  and  made  him 
die  principal  figure,  the  li^t  of  the  picture  falling  on  his  horse. 
The  colouring  of  diis  piece  is  brilliant  and  harmonious,  and 
tfie  whole  effect  extremely  pleasing.  We  leave  Mr.  Dunlap's 
two  pictures  from  the  Spy,  and  turn  to  the  fineportrait  by  Les- 
lie, which  hangs  on  the  chimney  opposite.  The  fame  of  the 
young  painter  will  make  this  an  object  of  curiosity^  and  the 
eurioui  will  be  pleased — ^the  connoisseur  delighted. 

A  picture  by  J  ansen,  likewise  without  number,  is  a  specimen 
of  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  Flemish  school.  It  represents  a 
Flemish  Ball,  every  part  of  the  room,  as  well  as  die  figures,  so 
exquisitely  finished  as  to  defy  the  most  microscopic  scrutiny. 

Apparently  exa^erated  encomiums  on  some  landscapes  by 
Mr.  T.  Cole,  have  led  us  to  examine  them  carefully. .  One  is  a 
distant  view  of  Fort  Putnam,  in  which  the  sun,  shining  through 
broken  clouds,  illuminates  the  distant  hill  and  the  foreground, 
while  the  middle  ground  is  shadowed.  Parts  of  this  picture 
are  skilfully  managed,  and  the  whole  shows  taste  and  study  of 
nature.  But  it  is  too  much  chequered,  and  evidently  shows  a 
mind  and  a  hand  less  formed  than  does  its  companion — A  Lake 
scene  on  the  Kaaiskill  Mountain.  Here  Mr.  Cole  has  exhibited 
talent  and  skill  which  entitle  him  to  all  the  praise  which  he  has 
received.  The  groupe  of  girdled  trees  in  the  foreground,  the 
still  transparent  ereen  water,  the  sloping  hill  thickly  covered 
with  forest,  the  distant  mountain  tipt  with  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
make,  with  a  sky  perfectly  in  unison,  a  mass  of  perfection  in 
two  thirds  of  the  con^position.  The  remaining  third  has  great 
beauties,  but  is  not  so  perfect.  Two  deer,  apparently  startled 
by  some  intruder's  approach  to  this  scene  or  solitude,  might 
have  been  omitted  ;  but  nothing  in  the  picture  is  truer  to  na- 
ture, than  the  distant  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  dead-wood 
here  and  there  distributed  in  the  water,  and  amidst  the  foliage 
of  the  truly  American  forest. 

We  close  our  remarks  for  this  number,  by  adding  the  pleas- 
ing information  given  to  us  by  an  artist,  that  an  association  of 
artists  and  students,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  President  of 
the  Acadeinv,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morse  as  their 
inmiediate  President,  regulariy  attend  to  drawing  from  the  An- 
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tiqoe,  three  evenings  in  each  week  :  thus  makjng  this  institu- 
tion more  than  ever  a  school  for  the  fine  skrts,  and  an  object  for 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  our  citizens. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE* 

Wh€atofi?8  Address  before  the  Atheneum. — The  second  cdi- 
tioB  of  this  able  performance  has  just  been  issued  from  tbe 
press  of  J.  W.  Palmer  &  Co.,  and  we  cannot  better  express 
our  opinion  of  its  typographical  execution,  than  by  pronouncing 
it  altogether  worthy  of  the  Address.  The  widely  extended  re- 
putation of  the  author,  as  well  as  the  testimony  borne  in  the 
last  number  of  our  Review,  to  the  eloquent  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Wheaton  discharged  the  duties  assigned  to  him  by  die 
asaociates  of  the  Atheneum,  render  superfluous  any  eflbrt  of 
ours  to  give  circulation  to  a  literary  work  from  his  pen.  We 
would  merely  observe,  that  the  new  edition  contains  some  ad- 
ditional paragraphs  and  notes,  and  that  the  classical  taste  of  ttie 
author  has  been  directed  to  a  revision  of  the  whole  discourse. 

We  trust  that  the  friends  of  iearuing,  and  the  supporters  of 
&e  Atheneum,  in  particular,  will  not  fail  to  possess  themselves 
of  a  work,  which,  though  prepared  for  a  special  occasion,  may 
be  r^ardied  as  a  permanent  contribution  to  American  litera- 
ture. 

Atlantic  Souvenir  for  1826.  Messrs.  H.  C.  Carey  &  I.  Lea 
have  just  published  a  work  with  this  title.  It  is  made  up  of  ar^ 
ticles  in  prose  and  poetry,  by  American  authors,  written  ex- 
pressly tor  the  work,  accompanied  with  designs  by  ditferent 
artists  in  Europe  and  America. 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERA  IN  NEW-YORK. 

The  twenty -ninth  of  November,  1825,  will  constitute  a  very 
interesting  era  in  the  history  of  Music.  On  the  evening  of  thsiik 
day  was  presented  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New-Yoric,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  New  World,  a  legitimate  Italian  Opera,  composed 
by  the  first  of  living  masters,  and  sustained  by  a  company  (wtt 
speak  advisedly)  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  corps  at  this  mo* 
ment  collectively  en^ged  at  any  other  tbeatve  in  existence. 
We  do  not  say,  that  Europe  cannot  furnish  a  more  finished  So«> 

5nuio  voice  than  Signorina  Garcia's,  or  a  more  astonishing 
"^enort  than  her  Other's,  or  a  more  extraordinary  bass  than 
Signor  Angrisani's;  but  we  do  say,  and  tiiat  wittioutfearof 
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contradiction,  that  if  their  superiors  can  any  where  be  Ibvuid, 
they  must  be  sought  for  singly  and  separately  at  such  places  i* 
the  perpetual  struggle  of  European  competition  may  have  mn4r 
it  their  interest  to  visit*  We  alone  enjby  the  rare  advantaga 
of  hearing  the  opera  of  Italy  in  all  the  wonderful  perfection  to 
which  modem  art  has  brought  it,  without  sutfering  from  the 
vexatious  interruptions  of  unequal  or  inferior  performance* 

Signor  Garcia  has.  shewn  great  judgment  in  the  selection  ai 
the  first  opera.  The  music  of  11  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  has  a^ 
ways  been  extremely  popular ;  and  the  graceful  simplicity  of 
the  rtcUaiivo,  the  spirited  vivacity  of  the  arit^  together  willi  tht 
varied  brilliancy  of  the  pezzi  cancertaii,  make  ample  amendi 
ibr  the  want  of  that  display  of  learned  melody  which  Rossini 
has  reserved  for  his  more  serious  works*  The  music  of  die 
present  piece  is  of  the  sort  which  is  almost  immediately  appre- 
ciated by  the  most  unpractised  ear,  (provided  it  be  naturally  a 
good  one,)  and  fixes  itself  firmly  in  the  least  retentive  memory. 
The  moiivei  are  all  as  simple  as  they  are  striking,  and  the  ac- 
companiments are,  throughout,  the  most  appropriate  imagina- 
ble* The  flow  of  the  leading  melody  of  Rossini^s  comic  operas 
is  BO  easy,  so  natural,  and  so  unafiected,  that  until  we  have 
learned  to  know  the  curious  resources  and  dexterous  contri- 
Tances  of  genius,  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  effects  so  ad- 
mirable should  come  of  means  and  materials  apparently  so 
ample*  But  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  time  for  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  nature  of  the  art ;  our  business  is,  at  present,  merely 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  musical  execution  of  the  opera 
during  the  three  first  evenings  of  its  performance* 

The  Overture,  which  well  deserves  the  attention.it  receives, 
b^ns  with  a  beautiful  andante  movement  in  E  major,  which 
soon  changes  to  a  spirited  allegro,  in  the  minor  of  that  key*  In 
&e  course  of  this,  a  fine  crescendo  is  introduced  with  Rossini's 
usual  success*  The  piece  then  returns  to  the  major,  and  after 
an  abrupt  and  temporary  modulation  into  C,  termmates  by  one 
of  the  composer's  ordinary  closes.  The  opera  then  opens  with  a 
chorus  of  musicians  led  on  by  Fiorello,  Count  Alihaviva's  servant* 
This  chorus  is  extremely  well  imagined ;  and  the  clamorooa 
farte  of  the  grateful  band  stands  out  in  fine  relief  with  the  in* 
troductory  pianissiino.  The  beautiful  serenade  which  is  here 
introduced,  ^^  Ecco  ridente  il  cielo,''  was  given,  on  the  second 
night  particulariy,  with  very  great  effect,  by  Signor  Garcia,  who, 
as  well  as  every  other  member  of  the  company,  was  welcomed, 
at  his  first  entrance,  by  tumults  of  enthusiastic  applause.     This 

8»tleman's  voice  is  a  tenor  of  extraordinary  excellence,  capa- 
e  of  mastering  the  most  difficnlt  divisions  with  a  facility  that 
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gometimes  betrays  him  into  exuberant  and  rather  inappropriate 
embellishments.  His  action  and  expression,  although  generally 
unexceptionable,  are  occasionally  exaggerated,  and  now  and 
flien  constrained ;  but  this,  we  believe,  arose,  on  the  &rst  Satur- 
day, from  a  natural  ambition  to  put  forth  all  his  powers  on  the 
night  of  his  dihut.  His  voice  too,  (whether  it  arose  from  the  so- 
licitude of  a  first  appearance,  or  some  other  cause,  we  do  not 
know,)  was  decidedly  more  efiectiye  on  the  second  night,  and 
still  more  so  on  the  third.  His  recitative  is  easy  and  full  of  taste, 
and  his  part  in  the  ptzzi  concertati  and  finales,  is  always  execu- 
ted with  surprising  spirit  and  efiect.  The  pereonation  of  the 
drunken  soldier  in  the  banning  of  the  first  finale,  althouj^,  per- 
haps, slightly  overwrought  in  gesture,  was,  in  every  respect,  ad- 
mirably acted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inimitable  style  in  which  it 
was  sung.  The  same  remark,  without  any  (jualification,  will 
apply  to  Garcia^s  parts  in  the  fine  duetto  in  the  beginning  of  tfie 
second  Act,  and  in  the  exquisite  terzetto  in  F,  banning  ^^  Ah 
qual  colpo  inaspettato,''  which,  by  the  way,  is,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  one  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  opera.  It  would  be  un- 
just not  to  take  notice  of  the  powerful  efiect  produced  by  the 
expressive  manner  in  which  Garcia  gives  the  disclosure  of  his 
real  name  and  station.     The  words 

Miraroi,  oh  mio  tesoro, 

Almaviva  son  io,  non  son  Lindoro, 

were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  such  impassioned  feeling  as  to  caH 
down,  on  the  first  night,  thunders  of  applause  from  every  part 
of  the  house.  Rossini  must  have  well  understood  the  powers 
of  this  extraordinary  vocalist,  and  seems  to  have  studiously  ac- 
commodated the  character  of  Almaviva  to  the  high  capacity  of 
his  representative. 

But  how  or  in  what  language  shall  we  speak  of  Maria  Grar- 
cia.  How  can  our  feeble  pen  pourtray  the  loveliness  of  this  ad- 
mirable creature^s  face  and  figure,  or  give  to  our  distant  readers 
any  conception  of  the  witcliing  wonders  of  her  almost  uneaual- 
led  voice.  Compass,  sweetness,  taste,  truQi,  tenderness,  nexi- 
bility,  rapidity,  and  force,  do  not  make  up  even  half  the  sum  of 
her  vocal  powers,  and  her  voice  is  only  one  of  the  rare  qualities 
with  which  Nature  has  endowed  her.  She  possesses  in  as  high 
a  degree  as  any  comic  actress  we  remember  to  have  seen,  that 
exquisite  perception  of  propriety  in  action,  that  delicate  appre- 
ciation and  graceful  execution  of  the  duties  of  her  part,  which 
constitute  requisites  so  indispensable  in  the  practice  of  her 
difficult  profession.  The  audience  had  assembled  to  witnen 
an  extraordinary  singer ;  their  surprise  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined iriien  she  showed  herself  the  accomplished  actress  as 
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well  as  the  enchanting  vocalist.  Such  a  combination  of  extra- 
ordinary musical  and  histrionic  powers,  (it  is  as  safe  to  assert 
as  it  is  carious  to  conrider,)  can  only  now  be  found  where,  six 
months  ago,  the  most  sanguine  did  not  expect  to  listen  to  aa 
kalian  opera  for  half  a  century  to  come.  Among  the  manj 
evidences  of  our  rapid  progress  in  taste,  opulence,  and  public 
^irit,  we  seriously  think  that  this  single  fact,  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  see  and  hear,  without  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  future 
rival  of  Pasta  and  Fodor,  is  by  far  the  most  curious  and  con- 
closive.  As  instances  of  uncommonly  fine  actii^,  we  may  men- 
tion, among  a  thousand,  the  first  recitative  with  Fi^ro,  the  two 
ktter-scenes,  particularly  the  first,  the  first  finale,  the  good- 
mght-9cene  in  tiie  quintette,  the  quartette,  and  the  discovery- 
scene.  In  a  word,  in  every  part  of  the  opera,  the  acting  of  this 
charming  creature  was  the  very  perfection  of  the  art,  full  of 
tandemess,  archness,  simplicity,  and  irresistible  grace,  without 
«  single  feature  of  that  unpleasant  exaggeration  wluch  sometimes 
man  <he  beauty  of  the  performance  of  the  best  of  foreign 
artists. 

Signorina  Garcia's  voice  is  one  of  the  finest  possible  Sepronof, 
taking  in,  from  its  extent,  no  small  portion  of  contralto  ;  with 
natural  upper  notes  remarkably  clear,  strong,  flexible,  and  true, 
and  with  lower  notes  of  unrivalled  fullness,  richness,  mellow- 
ness, and  force.  She  sings  without  the  smallest  effort,  and 
with  the  utmost  propriety  of  accompanying  gesture.  Her  em- 
bellishments are  sparingly  introduced,  and  never  where  they 
are  not  wanted.  On  such  occasions,  however,  as  call  for  an 
exhibition  of  her  skill,  she  pours  forth  a  rich  stream  of  over- 
flowing and  almost  overpowering  melody,  the  more  astoniqhing 
as  it  is  evidently  the  mere  effect  of  a  relaxation  of  the  restraint 
which  her  cood  taste  has  imposed  upon  her  own  powers  of  ex- 
ecution, fier  shake  is  good,  her  appoggiaturas  beautiful,  and 
her  roulades,  whenever  introduced,  are  thrown  off  with  won- 
derful rapidi^  and  ease.  As  might  be  naturally  expected  from 
such  extraordinary  talent,  the  much  admired  Cavatina,  Una 
voce  pocofa,  which  she  sings  at  her  first  entrance,  was  received 
with  the  most  unbounded  applause ;  and  nothing  but  a  very 
commendable,  though  in  our  opinion,  a  very  aukward  and  mis- 
placed timidity  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  prevented  them 
firom  calling  enthusiastically  for  a  repetition  of  the  air.  These 
fears  of  making  an  ungenerous  demand  upon  the  powers  of 
a  female,  are  certainly  very  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  our 
audiences,  and  if  properly  appreciated,  cannot  but  be  flattering 
to  the  pride  of  a  performer;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers,  on 
conqpetent  authority,  that  nothing,  after  all,  is  more  gratifying 
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to  the  self-love  of  a  singer,  male  or  female,  than  a  tumultuous 
and  unanimous  encore.  The  encores  should  of  course  be  pro- 
perly discriminated ;  but  if  they  are  so,  the  performer  (unless 
prevented  by  indisposition,  which  is  easily  signified  by  a  ges- 
ture or  a  look)  complies  with  the  call  for  repetition  with  quite 
as  much  pleasure  as  it  is  made.  Beside  the  flatterii^  distinc- 
tion which  it  confers,  an  encore  gives  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing, by  the  introduction  of  tasteful  variations,  the  full  capacity, 
skill,  and  science  of  the  singer.  The  beautiful  Spanish  ballad 
in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act,  and  the  latter  part,  (zitti, 
zittij)  of  the  terzetto,  being  supposed  by  the  audience  less  diffi- 
cult to  repeat,  were  rapturously  encored ;  and  the  calls  were,  in 
both  instances,  attended  to  with  a  readiness,  which,  while  it  re- 
lieved her  admirers  from  the  painful  apprehension  of  havine 
asked  too  much,  greatly  heightened  the  favour  which  they  could 
not  restrain  themselves  from  asking.  On  the  third  nijght,  Sig- 
norina  Garcia  substituted  for  the  Spanish  ballad,  the  KSivourite 
English  air  of  '^  Home,  sweet  home,^'  which,  though  far  inferior 
tome  other  in  mere  melody,  was  sung  with  a  purity  of  accent 
and.  perfection  of  tone  that  made  up  for  the  common-place 
baldness  of  the  air.  We  should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied, 
if  the  first  song  had  also  been  repeated,  and  we  seriously  recom- 
mend to  our  too  considerate  audience  a  little  more  confidence 
on  such  occasions.  The  solicitations  of  genuine  admiration  do 
not  begin  to  be  troublesome  so  soon  as  the  timid  lover  or  the 
diffident  amateur  are  naturally  inclined  to  suppose. 

Among  the  innumerable  fine  points  of  Mademoiselle  Garcia's 
singing,  we  beg  leave  to  mention  the  following  few.  In  the  air 
of  '^  una  voce  poco  fa^^^  the  beautiful  divisions  on  the  word 
Lindoro  and  cento  trappole  faro  giocar ;  the  graceful  and  ex- 
pressive emphasis  with  which  the  words  lo  giurai,  la  vincero,  are 
accompanied,  and  the  change  of  tone  and  manner  at  the  word 
ma  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  air  *,  (we  may  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  Mile  Garcia's  action  and  expression  of  the  sentiment  of 
this  air  are  inimitably  beautiful ;)  the  recitative  in  the  fifth  scene ; 
the  effiision  of  girlish  spite  in  the  sixth  scene,  "  crepa  di  rabbia^ 
4^c." ;  the  whole  of  the  duet  with  Figaro ;  the  words  ^'grazie, 

Erazie,^^  when  Almaviva,  as  the  drunken  soldier,  presents  her 
is  letter ;  Rosina^s  counterfeit  complaint  in  the  same  scene, 
^^Ecco  qtii,  sempre  un'  istoria;^^  the  ebullition  of  vexation  and 
impatience,  '^  maledetlo  seccatore,  &c.^'  in  the  quintetto ;  the 
cry  of  surprise  and  anger  when  Basilio  returns  to  repeat  once 
more  his  eternal  ^^  buona  sera^^ ;  the  touching  exclamation  of 
mingled  wonder,  joy,  and  gratitude,  ^^ah  mio  signore,^^  in  the 
exquisite  terzetto  between  Rosina,  Almaviva,  and  Figaro ;  and 
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indeed,  the  musical  execution  of  every  part  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned/^ezn  cancer  tati* 

In  dwelling  on  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  this  admi- 
rable singer,  we  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  an  essay  of 
unintended  length,  so  that  we  must  reserve  the  continuation  of 
our  paper  for  the  future  numbers  of  our  Magazine.        ^ 

The  subscribers. to  the  New- York  Review  and  Atheneum 
Magazine  are  informed  that  the  Senior  Editor  of  the  Journal 
still  continues  to  conduct  it,  in  conjunction  with  his  former  Asso- 
ciate. 
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Art.  VIL — A  Practical  Treaiitt  on  RaU-Roadi  and  Carriages^ 
ihamng  the  principles  of  estimaling  their  strength,  propor- 
tions,  expense  and  ann%ml  produce,  and  the  conditions  which 
render  them  effective^  economical  and  durable  ;  with  the  theo- 
ry,  effect  and  expense  of  steam  carriages,  stationary  engines^ 
and  gas  machinery,  illustrated  by  four  engravings  and  nume* 
rous  useful  tables.  By  Thomas  Trbdoold,  Civil  Engineer^ 
Member  of  the  Institution  (f  Civil  Engineers,  tic*  New- 
York,  E.  Bliss  &  E.  White. 

The  sabject  of  rail-roads  has  of  late  attracted  an  unusual 
degree  of  public  attention  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  also  be- 
come an  object  of  discussion  and  interest  in  various  parts  of  this 
country.  It  was  therefore  with  much  pleasure  that  we  hailed 
ibe  appearance  of  Tredgold^s  work  in  an  American  dress. 

Of  all  public  works,  those  which  facilitate  the  means  of  in- 
ternal commerce,  and  promote  a  rapid  exchange,  not  only  of 
commodities,  but  of  information,  and  mental  improTement, 
may  be  considered  as  markii^  in  die  most  pointed  manner,  the 
state  of  civilization  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  con* 
structed. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
reached  an  elevation  in  this  respect,  equal  to  that  attamed  by 
the  ancient  Romans.  To  the  works  or  remains  of  Ciat  peo* 
pie,  wonderful  alike  for  its  humble  origin,  its  rapid  progress, 
and  its  final  extent  of  dominion,  legislators  and  jurists,  poets 
and  philosophers,  mechanics,  mathematicians,  and  even  di* 
vines,  looked,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  for  the 
mod^  and  principles  of  tnei||ri^veral  professions  ;  and  were 
humbly  content  to  imitate,  wittiout  ever  hoping  to  emulate  or 
equal  flieit  originals. 

This  state  of  pupilage  has  at  last  ceased ;  and  altiiongh  we 
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may  still  venerate  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world,  we  have 
at  length  far  surpassed  them  both  in  science  and  art. 

In  nothing  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans  more  remarkable, 
than  in  the  construction  of  their  public  roads ;  and  in  this,  per- 
haps alone  of  all  the  arts,  are  we  still  behind  them.  These 
roads,  originally  military  ways,  first  furnished  the  means  of  con- 
quest, next  maintained  the  subjection  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  finally  became  the  source  of  wealth  and  civilization 
to  the  barbarous  people  submitted  to  their  arms.  Besides  the 
Appian,  Flaminian  and  Emilian  ways  in  Italy,  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  even  their  distant  dominion  of  Britain, 
were  every  where  intersected  by  lasting  and  durable  roads,  that 
even  to  the  present  day  attest  the  labours  of  the  unwearied 
legionary.  "That  grass  never  again  grew  where  a  Roman  army 
had  trod,  is  no  figurative  expression,  for  we  may  still  trace  their 
brown  uncultivated  vestiges  through  the  moors  of  Scotland,  the 
marshes  of  Flanders,  and  the  sierras  of  Castile.  A  Roman 
citizen  might  pass  from  his  residence  within  the  walls  of  the 
eternal  city,  and  crossing  the  Tiber  on  the  Milvian  bridge,  pro- 
ceed by  Milan  to  Aquilcia  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Italy, 
thence  through  Rhetia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia  to  Byzantium, 
traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia  Minor,  and  after  visiting 
Antioch  and  Tyre,  enter  Egypt  and  reach  Alexandria ;  he  might 
then  extend  his  journey  to  Carthage  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercu- 
les, and  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  return  by  Spain,  Gaul  and 
Liguria  to  Rome ;  performing,  except  where  the  sea  intervened, 
his  whole  journey  of  near  nine  thousand  miles,  upon  roads  that  for 
perfection  of  construction,  and  cost  of  erection,  have  never  been 
equalled.  Indeed,  the  care  and  precautions  taken  to  render  these 
roads  lasting,  appear  to  us  exces'sive,  and  far  beyond  the  impor- 
tance of  even  those  that  were  most  frequented.  Those  on  which 
most  labour  was  expended  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis  itself.  Of  these,  the  Appian  way,  although  more 
than  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  completed, 
still  ei^ts  for  the  length  of  several  miles  in  the  neighbourhood 
^FonA^  in  a  state  almost  perfect ;  not  to  mention  many 
onier  places  where  considerable  portions  are  found  equally  en- 
tire. The  structure  of  these  remains  has  been  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  will  furnish  us  with  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  great  works  were  constructed.  The  upper  sur- 
face is  composed  of  great  blo^^of  stone,  extremely  bard,  and 
of  a -character  that  permittedir  to  be  fashioned  into  irr^;ular 
five  and  six  sided  polygons ;  these  are  so  well  fitted  to  each 
other,  that  thq  edge  of  a  knife  can  with  difficulty  be  passed  in- 
to the  joints.    Tl^y  are  be^jjleil  in  a  mass  of  mortar  nlled  with 
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pebbles,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  solid  foundation  for  them, 
and  support  their  euifaces  at  a  uniform  level  in  spite  of  their 
different  thicknesses.  Below  all  is  a  second  bed  of  mortar  filled 
with  chip  stone,  and  forming  with  it  a  solid  mass,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  harder  than  the  stones  themselves,  and  probably  at- 
tained this  hardness  soon  after  it  was  laid.  The  whole  consti- 
tutes a  body  of  upwards  of  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  al- 
most every  where  elevated  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground. 

The  roads  of  modem  times  are  much  less  expensive  in  their 
construction ;  they  are  also  much  less  fitted  for  the  purpose  of 
easy  conveyance  either  of  passengers  or  of  commodities*  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France,  the  system  of 
roads  paved  with  flat  stones  in  the  middle,  still  continues,  a 
relic  probably  of  the  Roman  customs  ;  but  so  deficient  in  so- 
Udity  are  they,  as  to  require  constant  repairs,  and  they  are 
generally  in  such  bad  order  that  all  light  carriages  prefer  to 
travel  upon  the  sides  on  the  earth,  except  where  tUs  part  of  the 
road  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  lodgement  of  water. 

In  the  south  east  of  England,  the  country  furnishes,  at  small 
depths  beneath  the  surface,  beds  of  solid  flints.  These  ap- 
I>ear  to  have  been  resorted  to  at  a  very  early  period,  as  mate- 
rials for  roads  ;  and  when  properly  selected,  they  form  perhaps 
the  best  and  smoothest  paths  that  exist  in  the  world.  To 
General  Roy  that  country  is  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
having  been  the  first  to  discover  that  fragments  of  the  rocks 
found  in  iit%  in  convenient  positions  and  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  equally  valuable  as  materials  for  roads  with  flmty 
gravel.  Yet  the  true  principles  of  applying  either  of  these 
substances  were  not  understood  ;  and  hence  the  very  great  vari- 
ety in  the  quality  of  different  roads,  and  even  of  the  same  road 
at  different  periods,  arising  from  uncertain  and  vague  views  of 
die  modes  of  making  or  repairing. 

The  true  principles  of  road  making  have  lately  been  laid 
down  by  M^Adam,  upon  a  basis  that  cannot  be  controverted ; 
and  the  introduction  of  these  principles  into  general  practice,  is 
causing  a  rapid  advance  to  perfection  in  the  roads  dFEngland, 
already  superior  to  those  of  every  part  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, with  the  single  exception  of  Sweden. 

The  superiority  of  the  roads  of  England  is  owing  in  no  small 
de^e  to  their  turnpike  system,  by  which  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing the  roads  is  thrown  upon  uose  who  actually  travel 
them,  wha  in  most  cases  .contribute  with  pleasure.  The  same 
system  has  been  partially  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
but  its  most  valuable  feature  has  been  neglec^.  The  turn- 
pikes of  England  are  all  public  trusts*  whereas  in  this  country 
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they  have  been  committed  to  private  speculation.  In  both 
countries,  the  original  capital  has  generally  been  fiimished  bj 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  throu^  which  they  pass ;  and  for 
this  the  use  of  the  road  is  itself  frec^uently  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation. If  bterest  in  addition  is  paid  them,  they  may  be  consi- 
dered to  have  made  a  very  profitable  investment ;  if  there  be 
any  surplus,  it  goes  to  America  to  enhance  these  profits,  vrhile 
in  England  it  is  applied  to  increase  the  public  accommoda- 
tion. If  the  undertaking  be  unsuccessful  among  us,  the  road 
is  abandoned,  and  frequently  lost  to  the  public ;  vrhile  in  £i^- 
land  in  a  similar  event,  the  gates  are  still  kept  up,  and  the  tolls 
applied,  in  addition  to  the  statute  labour,  that  is  in  such  a  case 
called  in,  to  the  repairs  of  the  road. 

Every  road,  however  well  constructed,  is  liable  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  friction.  Upon  a  level  road,  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  resistance ;  and  in  consequence,  a  horse  that  will 
not  raise  a  weight  of  more  than  187  pounds  with  a  velocity  of 
Similes  per  hour  perpendicularly  upwards,  will  draw  ^^«#n 
hundredweight  upon  a  well  constructed  carriage,  itself  weighing 
seven  hundred  weight,  on  a  level  road.  But  this  power  is  rapidly 
diminished  with  a  change  in  the  inclination  or  in  the  smoothness 
of  the  road :  while  a  man  may  mount  perpendicularly  up,  as  when 
uponaladder,  loaded  with  aconsiderable  weight,  a  horse  becomes 
powerless  even  to  raise  his  own  body  upon  a  plane  whose  inclina- 
tion exceeds  45^.  It  is  therefore  a  most  important  principle  in 
laying  out  ordinary  roads,  that  the  change  otlevel  should  be  the 
least  possible.  Hence  it  is  only  in  an  absolutely  level  country, 
or  one  of  a  rc^lar  inclination  in  the  required  direction,  that  a 
road  in  a  straight  line  ought  to  be  admitted.  Even  in  a  gently 
undulating  country,  the  road  should  deviate  to  the  ri^t  or  the 
left  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lie  in  one  level  line,  or  in  as  few 
planes  of  gentle  inclination  as  possible.  Is  a  ridge  to  be  cross- 
ed, its  lowest  pass  is  to  be  sought,  and  the  road  to  be  conduct- 
ed thither  by  approaches  along  the  sides  of  the  ridge,  that  if 
developed  will  form  a  plane  of  uniform  inclination  ;  and  this 
inclinatioi^  if  the  road  is  to  be  travelled  by  loaded  carriages, 
should  never  exceed  one  foot  in  forty,  or  an  angle  of  1^  3(K, 

In  applying  these  principles  to  a  hilly  country,  the  distance 
measured  horizontally  will  be  frequently  considerably  increased, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatsoever  ;  the  eifec- 
tive  length  of  a  road  for  pleasure  carriages,  is  measured  by  the 
time  occupied  in  passing  over  it,  and  when  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  heavv  articles,  it  depends  upon  the  compound  ratio 
of  the  wei^t  a^d  the  time.  It  will  in  some  cases  happen,  that 
the  distance  actually  travelled  may  be  diminished,  by  deviating 
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from  the  straight  line,  for  this  distance  is  not  the  aerial  horizon- 
tal line,  but  ma;  be  measured  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
performed  by  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  More  practical  blun* 
ders  have  been  committed  in  this  country  in  this  branch  of  civil 
engineering,  than  in  any  other*  It  appears  to  be  adopted  as  a 
principle,  that  the  direct  aerial  straight  line  is  the  only  one 
that  is  admissible  in  theory,  and  that  in  practice,  the  deviation 
from  this  must  be  the  least  possible ;  when,  in  truth,  the  princi- 
ple that  should  be  received  in  preference  is,  that  the  road  which 
will  be  travelled  in  the  shortest  time,  between  two  places  situ- 
ated upon  the  same  level,  is  that  which  deviates  least  from  a 
horizontal  plane  ;  and  between  two  places  of  sufficient  eleva- 
tion, is  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  a  plain  of  uniform  in- 
clination. 

Other  circumstances,  besides  those  of  difference  of  level 
and  interposing  ridges,  must  be  taken  into  account ;  of  these, 
the  most  important  is,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  will  some- 
times call  for  ^deviations  of  a  still  greater  amount  from  the 
straight  hne.  The  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  the  posi- 
tion of  old  established  settlements  and  villages,  are  also  points 
that  should  never  be  neglected,  whether  we  consider  a  road  as 
a  public  enterprise,  or  a  private  speculation  from  which  profit 
is  anticipated. 

The  erroneous  idea  of  a  straight  aerial  line,  is  not  only  re- 
ceived as  truth  bv  country  surveyors  and  road  makers,  but  has 
crept  into  legislative  enactments,  and  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
productive  of  essential  evil.  We  have  a  most  noted  instance 
of  this  kind  in  a  neighbouring  state.  A  law  granting  a  turnpike 
charter,  required  that  it  should  be  laid  out  in  a  straight  line  be- 
tween itff  extreme  points  : — ^now,  to  draw  a  straight  Une  upon 
the  ground  between  two  points  not  in  sight  of  each  other,  is  no 
easy  problem  in  practical  surveying,  and,  for  a  time,  baffled  the 
utmost  skill  of  the  persons  engaged  to  lay  out  the  route.  This 
was,  however,  at  last  overcome,  and  the  road  constructed  on 
this  line  has  for  twelve  years  enjoyed  the  unenvied  reputation 
of  being  the  worst  turnpike  road  in  the  United  Stated  and  one 
half  of  it,  being  remote  from  human  habitation,  is  no  longer 
travelled,  a  lateral  route  having  been  brought  into  competi* 
tion  with  it  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  every 
chance  of  remuneration  to  the  proprietors  destroyed.  This 
is  probably  an  extreme  case ;  but  no  person  can  travel  in  our 
country,  without  meeting,  at  every  step,  with  instances  of  im- 
mense expenditure,  applied  unprofitably  to  the  projectors,  and 
disadvantageously  to  me  public,  from  an  ignorance  of  a  few  sim- 
ple and  fundamental  principles.   Nor  is  uiis  ignorance  confined 
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to  those  who  have  been  deficient  in  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  national  works,  where  scientific 
engineers  have  been  engaged.  The  approach  to  our  national 
military  academy  from  the  Hudson,  constructed  at  vast  ex- 
pense, and  under  the  direction  of  the  corps  of  United  States 
engineers,  is  hardly  accessible  for  a  loaded  carriage ;  but  if  the 
learned  professor  of  engineering  shall  annually,  in  his  lec- 
tures, pomt  it  out  to  his  pupils  as  a  model  of  errors  that  are  to 
be  avoided,  we  cannot  say  but  that  the  money  has  been  well 
laid  out,  and  the  example  most  instructive. 

The  friction  being  the  principal  resistance  that  is  to  be  over- 
come upon  a  well  laid  out  road,  it  will  be  evident,  that  every 
diminution  that  can  be  efiected  in  this  cause  of  retardation,  is 
important ;  hence  the  advantages  of  well  finished  and  compact 
carriages,  of  smooth  and  hard  roads ;  but  the  properties  of 
smoothness  and  hardness  may  be  carried  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent, by  causing  injury  to  the  horse,  or  depriving  him  of  a  firm 
footing.  For  this  reason,  the  path  of  the  horse,  and  of  the 
wheels,  may,  when  roads  approximate  to  perfection,  be  made 
of  different  materials.  The  first  approximation  to  a  construc- 
tion of  this  kind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pavement  of  the  streets 
of  Pisa,  in  which  tracks  for  the  wheels  of  carriages  are  formed 
of  parallel  rows  of  smooth  hard  stones,  closely  jointed,  and 
firmly  imbedded.*  The  railway  introduced  nearly  a  century 
since  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines  of  Northumberland,  is  a 
more  important  and  valuable  application  of  this  principle.  In 
this  original  form  of  the  railway,  parallel  rails  of  wood 
were  laid  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion of  the  coal,  which  were  faced  with  bars  of  wrought  iron 
to  receive  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  employed  in  the  trade. 
Railways  have  been  since  much  improved  by  the  substitution 
of  entire  tracks  of  cast  iron  firmly  placed  upon  stone  bases, 
and  innumerable  instances  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  advantage  possessed  by  a  railway 
over  a  well  constructed  road,  when  animal  power  is  used  as 
the  propelling  force,  is  great.  We  have  already  stated,  that  a 
horse,  upon  a  good  level  road,  draws  a  load  of  fifteen  hundred 
weight ;  upon  a  railway,  he  will  draw,  with  equal  ease,  and 
at  the  same  velocity,  a  load  of  ten  tons,  giving  the  railway  the 
advantage  of  seven  to  one.  But  as  roads  are  very  rarely  free 
from  ascents  and  descents,  the  efiTective  proportion  between  a 

^  This  example  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  io  the  pavements  of  great 
cities,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  neglected  in  the  contemplated  re* 
newal  of  the  pavement  of  Broadway. 
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tailway  and  the  best  ordinary  roads,  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  equivalent  in  practice  to  a  ratio  of  ten  to  one.  Wherever, 
then,  the  traffic  upon  a  road  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  cost  of  construction,  a  railway  may  be  substituted  for  it, 
and  even  where  animal  power  is  used,  to  very  great  advantage. 
But  when  animal  power  is  the  sole  disposable  agent,  there 
are  other  modes  of  conveyance  far  more  advantageous  than 
either  roads  or  railways.  The  load  that  would  require  an 
enonnous  force  to  liil  it  perpendicularly  upwards,  and  a  very 
great  one  to  drag  it  along  a  horizontal  plane,  is  rendered  com- 
paratively easy  to  remove,  if  placed  upon  a  well  constructed 
carriage ;  and  this  advantage  is,  as  we  have  seen,  increased  in  a 
decimal  ratio  if  a  railway  be  substituted.  But  if,  instead  of  a 
carriage,  it  be  placed  upon  a  vessel  floating  in  a  liquid,  its  whole 
weight  is  supported  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  liquid, 
both  this  and  the  friction  are  at  once  annihilated,  and  we  have 
in  their  lieu  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  fluid.  Such  a  re- 
sistance is,  at  small  velocities,  far  less  than  the  friction,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  much  more  readily  overcome  by  the  appli- 
cation of  animal  strength.  There  are  even  many  cases  where 
a  much  cheaper  agent  may  be  substituted  in  the  propulsion  of 
vessels.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  paddles  first,  and  then 
oars,  were  employed.  The  resistance  opposed  by  the  wind,  to 
a  course  contrary  to  its  direction,  and  the  aid  that  it  afforded 
when  favourable,  led,  at  a  period  more  early  than  the  date  of  our 
oldest  profane  histories,  to  the  introduction  of  the  sail.  But  the 
use  of  this  was,  until  very  recently,  limited,  and  its  most  impor- 
tant advantages  unknown  ;  spread  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  keel,  it  was  only  employed  in  the  case  of  favour- 
able winds ;  when  their  direction  was  opposed  to  the  desired 
course,  it  was  furled,  and  the  vessel  either  abandoned  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wind,  or  urged  against  it  with  painful  efforts  by 
means  of  oars.  Such  was  the  system  of  navigation  employed 
by  the  ancient  nations,  and  such  were  the  only  methods  in  use 
in  Europe  up  to  a  time  little  prior  to  the  date  of  the  discove- 
ry of  America.  That  the  wmd  itself,  acting  upon  a  vessel  of 
a  peculiar  form,  floating  in  a  fluid  whose  law  of  action  present- 
ed an  intense  resistance  to  motion  in  any  direction  other  than 
the  plane  of  the  keel,  afforded  the  means  of  progress  in  its  very 
teeth,  was  not  understood,  until  mathematical  and  mechanical 
science,  the  precursors  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  fine 
arts,  b^an  to  be  studied  in  Italy.  In  this  country,  and  at  this 
period,  the  nautical  manoeuvre  that  is  technically  called  beat- 
ings appears  to  have  originated  ;  and  from  this  discovery,  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  mariner's  compass,  an  invention  of 
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nearly  simultaneous  date,  we  deduce  the  modern  improvements 
in  navigation.  By  means  of  these  improvements,  tne  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world  are  brought  con^aratively  near  to  each 
other,  and  the  ocean,  that  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  bar- 
rier to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  becomes  their  common  high- 
way, and  the  link  that  unites  them  in  one  great  family.  A  ship 
of  500  tons  burthen  does  not  require  more  than  fifteen  men  to 
navigate  it.  and  performs  the  voyage  between  the  ports  of  Li- 
verpool and  New- York,  in  an  average  time,  that,  of  late  years, 
does  not  exceed  a  month ;  six  passages,  or  three  complete 
trips,  are  readily  performed  in  the  course  of  a  year,  making 
ample  allowance  for  detention  in  port,  and  the  performance  of 
necessary  repairs.  Were  animal  power,  to  be  substituted 
for  the  action  of  the  wind  in  this  trade,  such  a  vessel  would  re- 
quire to  propel  it  with  the  same  average  speed,  the  power  of 
eighty  horses,  or  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  oarsmen.  Such  are 
tile  advantages  to  be  derived 'from  the  navigation  of  an  ocean, 
over  which  blow  winds,  varying  in  intensity  and  direction  in- 
deed, but  nearlv  constant  in  duration.  Advantages  of  less 
amount,  but  still  of  important  value,  are  derived  from  the  na- 
vigation of  great  rivers  and  lakes,  and  of  arms  of  the  sea ;  with 
these,  the  portion  of  the  American  continent  possessed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  is  intersected  in  a  manner 
that  aiSbrds  the  most  ready  communication  between  many  of 
its  most  important  and  interesting  parts. 

As  rivers  decrease  in  magnitude  and  importance,  or  as  their 
currents  become  more  rapid,  the  application  of  wind  as  a 
moving  power,  becomes  of  less  and  less  value,  until  it  is  finally 
inferior,  in  e\ery  valuable  result,  to  animal  strength ;  for  the 
more  convenient  application  of  this  natural  agent,  towing 
paths  should  be  formed  upon  the  banks,  and  the  rivers  are  con- 
verted into  canals  having  but  one  level. 

There  are  many  rivers  deep  enough  to  permit  the  passage 
even  of  large  vessels,  and  that  have  no  obstruction,  of  mo- 
ment, in  their  beds ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity 
of  their  current,  will  not  admit  of  a  descending  trade.  Ifdams 
or  weirs  be  erected  across  such  streams,  at  proper  distances 
from  each  other,  the  velocity  of  the  intermediate  water  will  be 
much  lessened,  its  volume  and  depth  will  be  proportionably  in- 
creased, and,  from  a  combination  of  these  two  circumstances, 
it  will  be  fitted  almost  equally  well  for  vessels  ascending  or  de- 
scending its  channel.  But  over  the  weirs  the  water  will  pour 
itself,  when  the  intermediate  space  is  full,  with  great  velocity, 
forming,  in  most  cases,  a  waterfall.  In  order  to  permit  d^ 
passage  of  vessels,  spaces  are  left  in  the  walls ;  to  these  are 
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at  first  adapted  slaices,  that,  when  improved,  became  locki. 
Locks  maj  also  be  applied  upon  lateral  cuts,  where  the  riYer 
is  interrupted  by  falls  or  rapids. 

River  navigations,  unless  the  channel  be  deep  and  capacious, 
and  the  volume  of  water  great,  are  attended  with  risk  and  un- 
certainty ;  in  summer  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  water ;  in 
times  of  heavy  rain,  and  during  the  melting  of  the  snow,  in 
such  climates  as  ours,  the  current  will  be  so  violent  as  to  ren- 
der the  passage  of  boats  downwards  extremely  dangerous,  and 
upwards  impossible ;  hence  experience  has  shown,  that  it  is  in 
aU  cases  better  to  construct  an  entire  lateral  cut  or  canal,  than 
to  trust  to  the  natural  channel  of  the  river.  Nor  does  the  ap- 
plication of  canals  stop  here ;  wherever  water  can  be  found  m 
abundance,  or  carried  by  artificial  means  to  the  summit  of  a 
dividing  ridge,  a  canal  may  be  constructed,  and  its  benefits  ex- 
tended. On  a  canal,  a  horse  that,  upon  a  railway,  does  not,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  draw  more  than  ten  tons  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  becomes  capable  of  drawing 
tturty  tons  with  equal  velocity ;  and  thus  the  mechanical  value 
of  the  former,  is  to  that  of  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one,  while  the  latter  possesses  a  tenfold  advantage  over  the  best 
roads.  Other  circumstances,  however,  may  arise,  to  place  die 
railway  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  canal ;  it  is  less  costly  in 
its  construction,  may  be  used  in  any  situation  whatsoever,  being 
applicable  to  the  most  mountainous  countries ;  and  is  independ- 
ent of  supplies  of  water,  that,  in  some  particular  cases  and  cli- 
mates, are  not  to  be  procured.  In  England,  it  is  found,  that  a 
railway  costs  no  more  than  a  third  of  the  price  of  a  canal ;  but 
in  this  country,  it  is  probable  they  would  approach  more  nearly 
to  an  equality  in  this  respect.  U  is,  upon  tne  whole,  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  if  animal  power  be  the  agent  employed,  and  local 
circumstances  will  permit,  the  canal  is,  whenever  practicable, 
to  be  preferred  to  the  railway ;  for  the  advantages  of  a  canal 
may  be  obtained  even  in  mountainous  countries,  should  any 
substitute  for  locks  suited  to  such  localities  be  successfully  in- 
troduced into  practice.  Of  such  substitutes,  the  inclined  plane 
tt  that  which  presents  the  greatest  chance  of  successful  appli- 
cation ;  and  in  the  printed  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Morris  canal,  a  contrivance  of  this  kind  is  described,  in  which 
we  perceive  no  one  of  the  difficulties  to  exist  that  have  hitherto 

Erevented  the  general  introduction  of  this  principle.     It  is  to 
e  r^retted,  mi  a  delay  has  occurred  in  making  a  full  im- 
provement upon  it;  a  delay  diat  has  not  only  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  scientific  part  of  this  sid>ject,  but  has  been  most 
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injurious  to  those  who  have  embarked  their  funds  in  this  once 
promising  speculation* 

The  cultivated  genius  of  our  countryman,  Fulton,  has  intro- 
duced into  navigation  a  new  power,  which  bids  fair,  upon  great 
rivers  or  lakes,  and  upon  the  ocean,  to  supersede  in  a  great 
measure  both  animal  power,  and  that  cheaper,  although  less 
certain  agent,  the  wind*  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  applying 
with  success,  the  improvements  made  by  Watt  in  the  steam  en- 
gine, to  the  propulsion  of  vessels.  They  have  already,  upon 
the  great  rivers  and  sounds  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  superseded 
all  other  modes  of  conveyance  in  cases  where  the  time  of  pas- 
sage, or  the  certainty  of  arrival,  are  matters  of  importance,  and 
thus  travellers  seldom  are  found  choosing  any  other  convey- 
ance than  the  steam-boat,  and  even  light  and  valuable  freights 
are  frequently  shipped  in  them  from  choice.  Upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  branches,  where  the  current  is  rapid,  they  mo- 
nopolize the  freight  as  well  as  the  passengers.  The  safety  of 
steam-boats  upon  the  most  tempestuous  seas,  has  been  fully  test- 
ed, and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
longest  voyages.  No  difficulty,  indeed,  remains,  except  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fuel,  and  the  improvements  that  are  daily 
taking  place  in  the  steam  engine,  promise  to  obviate  this  in  a 
very  great  degree.  Nature,  however,  opposes  a  limit  to  the 
velocity  that  a  steam-boat  can  acquire,  even  in  the  deepest  and 
widest  waters ;  the  resistance  of  fluids  increases  with  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  and  thus,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  engine, 
will  give  no  practical  advantage  beyond  a  certain  limit,  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  a  calculation,  that,  although  its  principles 
are  obvious,  does  not  appear  hitherto  to  have  been  made.  But 
in  practice  it  will  probably  never  be  necessary  to  approach  this 
limit. 

As  the  channel  decreases  in  size  below  a  dunension  that  has 
reference  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  resistance  of  the  fluid 
increases,  until,  in  small  canals,  this  increase  is  found  not  to  difier 
much  from  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  the  velocities ;  and  hence 
it  is  yet  problematical,  whether  steam  can  be  applied  to  more 
advantage  than  animal  power  in  the  navigation  of  canals,  were 
there  no  other  impediment  than  this.  But  when  steam  is  ap- 
plied to  propel  a  boat,  a  lai^e  wave  is  thrown  back  by  the 
wheels,  and  in  increased  velocities  beyond  three  miles  an  hour, 
a  wave  is  also  raised  by  the  prow  of  the  boat.  These  act  to 
tear  down  and  wear  away  the  sides  of  the  canal,  and  hence 
steam-boats  are  inadmissible  into  artificial  navigations,  and  even 
the  velocity  that  may  be  given  by  animal  power,  to  lightly  load- 
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ed  vessels,  is  injurious.  This  last  fact  has  been  experienced 
upon  our  western  canal,  where  the  banks  have  needed  constant 
repairs,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  regulation  for  limiting 
the  speed  of  the  vessels,  and  where  it  has  been  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  pave  the  sides  of  the  canal.  We  may,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  steam  engines  can  never  be  introduced  into  boats 
that  navigate  canals,  with  any  hope  of  success.  Another  mode 
has  been  proposed,  which  consists  in  applying  endless  chains 
to  the  boats ;  these  chains  are  stretched  between  two  stationary 
steam  engines,  by  the  machinery  of  which  they  are  caused  to 
revolve,  boats  may  be  fastened  to  either  side  of  the  chain,  and 
thus  drawn  between  the  drums  over  which  it  passes.  The  wave 
thrown  back  by  the  wheels  is  thus  obviated,  but  that  raised  in 
front  remains,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  boat  is  retarded  by  a 
resistance  increasing  nearly  with  the  cube  of  the  velocity.  From 
all  these  facts,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inland  navigation  is  not  to  reap  any  great  benefit  from  the 
improvements  that  are  daily  taking  place  in  the  steam  engine. 
With  railways  the  case  is  far  different ;  the  friction  of  wheels 
upon  solid  bodies  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  has  no  relation  to 
the  velocity ;  hence,  when  a  body  is  once  set  in  motion,  a  very 
small  additional  effort  is  necessary  to  increase  its  speed  in  a  very 
great  degree.  When  the  power  applied  is  one  whose  velocity  is 
limited,  whose  maximum  effort  is  performed  at  a  low  speed,  and 
which  loses  in  effective  power,  with  every  acceleration,  no  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  derived  from  this  principle ;  this  is  the  case  with 
animal  strength.  But  the  moment  that  we  begin  to  apply  steam 
as  the  moving  power,  the  difficulty  vanishes ;  we  are  yet  to  learn 
by  experiment,  the  velocity  that  would  become  unsafe  and  in- 
convenient in  the  application  of  steam  to  the  motion  of  car- 
riages, while  in  calculation,  that  at  which  the  resistance  of  the 
air  would  become  a  sensible  quantity,  is  extremely  remote.  It 
is,  however,  only  very  recently,  that  the  steam  engine  has  as- 
sumed a  shape  that  would  fit  it  for  the  draught  of  carriages  upon 
rail-roads.  It  is,  indeed,  upwards  of  fifty  years  since  Cugnot 
attempted,  and,  as  is  said  by  French  authors,  successfully,  to 
propel  a  wheel  carriage  by  steam.  But  his  discovery,  even  if 
successful,  was  abandoned,  as  all  discoveries  must  be  that  are  too 
much  in  advance  of  the  general  knowledge  of  the  age.  The 
possibility  of  the  same  application  of  steam  certainly  occurred 
to  Watt,  who  also  was  aware  of  the  ease  with  which  his  own 
engine  could  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation ;  of  both 
these  facts  we  have  evidence  from  those  who  enjoyed  his  con- 
versation, and  the  idea  is  embodied  by  Darwin,  his  intimt^te 
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frieDd,  iD  prophetic  verse,*  at  least  ten  jean  before  Fulton 
succeeded  in  applying  Watt's  discovery  to  tbe  motion  of  ves- 
sels, by  means  whose  very  beauty  and  simplicity  have  deprived 
bis  family  of  advantages  that  a  crowd  of  mferior  inventors  en- 
joy- 

But  the  engine  of  Watt  is  not  applicable  to  the  rail-road ; 

the  water  of  condensation  is  in  itself  a  load  for  the  machine, 
and  the  necessity  of  frequently  replacing  it  by  fresh  suppUes 
of  cold  fluid,  is  a  complete  oar  to  locomotion.  The  dflfect 
might,  indeed,  be  produced  by  numerous  stationary  engines 
placed  along  the  line  of  the  railway,  with  endless  revolving 
chains  set  in  motion  by  them,  but  such  an  application  would 
be  both  inconvenient  and  expensive. 

It  is  to  Trevithick  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  an  engine 
fitted  for  locomotion.  His  improvements  in  the  high  pressure 
engine  are  not  prior  to  those  of  our  countryman  Evans ;  but 
while  the  latter  directed  his  attention  to  navigation,  the  former 
had  in  view  the  application  of  steam  to  draught.  He  was  so 
iar  successful,  as  to  give  to  wagons  heavily  loaded  with  coal,  a 
velocity  of  five  miles  an  hour ;  but  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mines  it  was  found  more  expensive  than  canal  navigation.  In 
this  original  appUcation  of  the  locomotive  engine,  which  we 
saw  near  Leeds,  in  England,  in  1815,  a  fifth  wheel  was  added 
to  the  carriage  conveying  the  engine ;  this  was  made  to  revolve 
by  the  piston  of  the  engine,  through  the  intervention  of  a  crank, 
exactly  as  the  water  wheels  are  propelled  in  Fulton's  steams- 
boat;  its  circMmference  was  cut  into  logs  which  applied  them* 
selves  to  the  teeth  of  a  rack  laid  as  a  third  rail.  In  theory, 
there  might  appear  to  be  no  limit  to  the  velocity  that  mi^t 
thus  be  given  s^er  the  load  was  once  set  in  motion,  by  increas- 
ii^  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston,  or  making  this  wheel, 
instead  of  acting  directly  on  the  rack,  turn  a  pinion  on  the  axis 
of  another  wheel.  But  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  practice 
from  the  imperfection  of  workmanship,  and  the  nature  of  the 
^  materials  of  which  wheels  and  racks  can  alone  be  cheaply  and 
solidly  constructed,  are  such  as  to  affect  the  law  of  the  action 
of  friction  in  this  particular  instance.  Hence  a  variety  of  si- 
multaneous attempts  occurred,  but  were  unsuccessfiil.  In  one, 
an  apparatus  similar  in  its  mechanism  to  the  muscles  and  bones 
of  a  human  1^ ;  was  used,  and  in  another  it  was  attempted  to 
force  the  carriage  forward  by  the  friction  of  one  of  its  wheels, 
tiiat  was  made  to  revolve  by  the  engine  upon  one  of  tbe  lateral 

*  ^  Soon  shall  chy  ann,  uoecKiquertd  tleaiD,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  and  whirl  the  rapid  car^^kc. 
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raik  of  the  road.  This  last  principle  was  also  attempted  to 
be  carried  into  execution  upon  a  common  road  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  isaled  in  both  cases ;  vet  it  is  astonishing  how  near  it 
came  to  perfect  success,  and  that  the  very  failure  did  not  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  mechanical  principle  that  has  been 
finally  successful,  and  will  probably,  before  lon^,  introduce  a 
change  in  the  commerce  oi  the  world,  not  less  important  than 
that  already  introduced  by  the  steam  engine  in  its  other  appli- 
cations. 

That  the  friction  of  the  wheel  upon  the  rail  is  considerable, 
is  well  known ;  and  when  increased  to  a  certain  point,  must 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  carriage  to  move  forward, 
and  even  to  draw  others  after  it,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  AU, 
then,  that  remained,  was  to  increase  this  friction  to  the  desired 
limit  In  the  experiments  we  have  mentioned,  but  one  of 
the  wheels  being  made  to  revolve,  hence  but  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  friction  was  applicable  to  this  object,  and  but  a 
fourth  part  of  the  practicable  effect  was  produced ;  could  the 
whole  of  the  wheels  be  made  to  revolve  oy  the  action  of  the 
engine,  this  greatest  effort  would  be  applicable,  and  this  has 
since  been  effected  by  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance. 
By  this  method,  the  whole  iriction  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rail- 
way is  made  to  act  in  the  manner  of  a  fixed  resistance  or  prop ; 
and  as  the  friction  of  iron  upon  iron,  in  motion,  is  one  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  the  pressure,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  eneine 
upon  its  carriages  were  attached  to  a  revolving  chain  by  a  bolt 
capable  of  bearing  that  portion  of  its  weight ;  if  the  resistance 
were  to  exceed  the  direct  pressure  of  such  a  weight,  the  bolt 
would  break ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  when  the  wheels  revolve 
upon  the  rails,  no  progressive  motion  would  be  produced  when 
the  resistance  exceed^  that  proportion  of  the  load.  But  this 
friction  of  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  pressure,  is  not  that 
which  opposes  the  prc^ressive  motion  of  a  carriage  upon  a. rail- 
way ;  it  is  much  less  in  consequence  of  two  circumstances : 
(1)  the  physical  advantage  gained  by  the  rubbing  body  rolling, 
instead  of  sliding  upon  the  plane ;  and,  (2)  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  the  action  of  the  wheel  as  a  lever,  where 
the  power  is  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and 
the  resistance  at  the  circumference  of  the  axle. 

In  the  carriages  usually  employed  upon  railways^  the  efiec- 
tive  resistance  opposed  bv  friction  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  is 
found  by  experiment  to  be  diminished  in  conseouence  of  the 
action  of  these  two  causes,  to  one  two-hundredth  part  of  the 
load,  or  one-ei^th  part  of  the  friction  of  the  wheel  upon  the 
tail.     It  might  hence  be  inferred,  that  but  one-seventh  part  of 
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the  whole  power  is  consumed  in  propelling  an  engine  mounted 
on  wheels  with  a  given  velocity,  and  that  it  may  draw  after  it, 
without  a  diminution  of  speed,  wagons  bearing  seven  times  its 
whole  weight,  including  boiler,  water,  and  carriage ;  and  this 
has.  been  found  to  be  actually  the  case  in  practice. 

When  the  power  of  an  engine  exceeds,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  the  lorce  necessary  to  set  such  a  train  of  carriages  in 
motion,  the  excess  will  act  as  an  accelerating  force,  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  carriages  would  continually  increase,  if  the  power 
of  the  engine  could  be  kept  up  to  its  primitive  intensity,  until 
the  number  of  strokes  performed  by  its  piston  reached  a  max- 
imum. But  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  engine,  whose  velocity 
is  thus  increasing,  at  a  uniform  intensity  of  action  ;  for  an  in-' 
creased  velocity  of  the  piston  demands  an  increased  supply  of 
steam  of  equal  pressure,  and  as  the  boiler  cannot  furnish  this, 
the  pressure  must  diminish,  until  the  excess  of  power  or  accele- 
rating force  will  be  zero,  at  which  time  the  wagons  attain  their 
maximum  of  speed,  and  the  whole  system  assumes  that  state, 
which,  by  writers  on  mechanics,  is  called  dynamical  equilibrium. 
The  velocity  at  which  this  will  occur  in  practice,  will  depend 
on  the  original  power  of  the  engine,  and  the  excess  of  its  loco- 
motive power  over  the  friction.  Taking  all  circumstances  into 
account,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  expedient  to  in- 
crease the  velocity  to  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  per 
hour;  but  as  this  is  five  times  as  great  as  the  velocity  at  which  the 
maximum  effort  is  produced  upon  a  canal,  while  the  load  is 
fully  one  third  of  what  would  be  drawn  by  an  equal  power 
through  the  water,  it  is  evident,  that  the  moment  that  circum- 
stances will  admit  the  application  of  the  power  of  steam,  rail- 
ways must  be  preferred  to  canals,  and  in  many  cases  supersede 
them  altogether.  The  principal  of  these  circumstances  is  the 
possibility  of  procuring  a  supply  of  fuel,  on  such  terms  as  will 
reduce  tne  cost  of  the  power  to  a  level  with  animal  labour* 
Hence,  when  the  chief  article  of  transportation  is  coal,  little 
hesitation  need  be  felt  in  adopting  the  railway,  with  locomo- 
tive engines,  in  preference  to  any  other  mode  of  conveyance. 

So  also,  wherever  the  number  of  travellers  is  great,  and  the 
goods  to  be  transported  of  such  value  as  to  render  the  freight 
a  small  object,  when  compared  with  certainty,  rapidity,  and 
safety,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  rail-ways  must  be  a  valuable 
and  lucrative  investment  of  capital.  We  have  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  paper,  spoken  of  the  materials  of  which  rail-ways 
are  constructed  ;  and  we  there  mentioned  that  cast  iron  had 
superseded  wood  in  Great  Britain  ;  wrought  iron  has  also  been 
advantageously  introduced  in  some  late  erections  in  that  coun- 
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try.  We  are,  however,  disposed  to  think,  that  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States,  wood  will  be  found  preferable  to  either. 
Under  this  impression,  we  have  seen  with  great  pleasure,  a 
model  constructed  bv  Mr.  Fleming,  an  intelligent  civil  engi* 
neer,  who  has  been  domiciliated  among  us,  of  a  wooden  rail* 
way  ;  its  most  valuable  feature  is  its  adaptation  to  small  chan- 
ges of  level  in  the  ground,  which  is  attained  by  elevating  every 
part  of  it  above  the  surface,  except  in  cases  where  deep  cuts 
become  necessary.  A  rail-way  of  this  description,  if  roofed  in, 
like  the  better  kind  of  wooden  bridges,  would  be  very  durable, 
and  cost  far  less  than  one  of  cast  iron. 

Among  the  modifications  of  the  rail-way  that  have  been  pro- 
posed in  England,  is  one  by  Palmer,  composed  of  a  single  rail, 
which  embodies  a  similar  principal  of  elevation  above  the  mean 
surface.  We  do  not,  however,  mention  this  with  a  view  of 
praising  it,  as  we  conceive  that  in  every  respect  the  double 
wheel  track  laid  with  edged  rails  is  preferable,  except  in  the 
cost  of  original  erection;  but  to  state,  that  it  if  have  anji  merit, 
it  may  be  claimed  as  having  first  occurred  to  an  American,  Col. 
Sergeant,  of  Boston,  having  invented  and  proposed  a  similar 
kind  several  years  previous  to  Mr.  Palmer.  We  hope,  however, 
that  no  national  feeling  may  interpose  to  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  in  preference  to  others,  whose  real  merits  are  much 
greater. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  an  engineer,  much  dis- 
tinguished for  his  science,  and  for  the  numerous  valuable  works 
of  which  he  is  the  author.  The  treatise  under  consideration,  is  of 
all  others  that  we  have  seen  on  the  subject,  the  best  manual  for 
those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  direct  the  execution  of  works 
of  the  kind.  There  are  others  among  the  great  number  that 
have  issued  from  the  British  press  on  this  subject,  that  embody 
matter  more  interesting  to  the  general  and  superficial  reader, 
but  none  that  contain  any  thing  like  the  amount  of  information 
that  can  be  usefully  applied  in  forming  plans  and  estimates  for 
new  works.  The  calculations  of  the  strength  of  rails,  the  de- 
monstration of  their  proper  figure,  and  the  interesting  experi- 
ments, and  most  valuable  deductions  in  relation  to  the  friction 
of  wheel  carriages,  are  new  and  important  additions  to  the 
science  of  the  engineer.  Should  wood  be  employed  in  this 
country,  our  engineers  will  find  in  another  treatise  of  the  same 
author,  that  will  probably  become  the  subject  of  a  subsequent 
article  in  this  work,  all  the  necessary  additional  information, 
founded  upon  a  series  of  accurate  and  well  contrived  experi- 
ments, principally  made  by  the  author  himself.  This,  woik  is 
perhaps,  the  first  of  a  similar  character  that  has  appeared  man 
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American  dresfl.  It  is  an  experiment,  therefore,  in  the  book 
trade,  and,  we  hope,  will  be  attended  widi  such  success  as  to 
induce  the  enterprising  publishers  to  give  us  more  of  a  similar 
character,  or  even  to  apply  to  some  competent  person  to  give 
the  American  public  a  iull  treatise  on  civil  engineering,  com- 
piled from  the  nest  foreign  sources,  and  containing  every  valua- 
ble addition  that  has  grown  out  of  the  practice  of  our  own 
country*  Such  a  work  would  be  of  extreme  value ;  the  great- 
est difficulty  our  engineers  have  to  struggle  with,  is  tiie  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  Europe,  and  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  the  works  they  are  employed  to  superintend.  The  er- 
rors committed  in  road  making  have  been  mentioned.  We  have 
been  more  successful  in  canals,  if  we  take  our  own  state  as  the  in- 
stance, but  in  other  directions  many  failures  have  occurred  that 
are  forgotten  in  the  brilliancy  of  that  important  enterprise. 
Eren  the  canals  of  New- York  are  not  completed,  and  compe- 
tent judges  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  tiiey  can  compete,  in  correctness  and  solidity  of 
execution,  wiA  those  of  Europe,  however  they  may  exceed  in 
extent  any  work  accomplished  within  so  short  a  time,  and  at  so 
•mall  a  cost. 


LECTURE  INTRODUCTORY  TO  A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  AP- 
PLIED MECHANICS,  DELIVERED  AT  THE  NEW-TORK  ATHENBUM, 
IN  THE  WINTER  OF  THE  TEARS  1824-25,  BT  JAMES  RENWICK, 
PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY   AND   EXPERIMENTAL   PHILOSOPHY 

IN  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  NEW- YORK.     (Concluded.) 

But  it  is  not  with  these  countries  that  we  have  any  immedi- 
ate concern  *,  we  have  derived  from  them  (^at  least  directly) 
none  of  our  knowledge — and  among  them,  from  the  neglect  of 
science,  the  arts  are  becoming  daily  less  and  less  perfect  The 
nations  that  more  naturally  excite  an  interest  in  our  minds,  are 
those  of  whom  a  knowledge  has  reached  us  through  the  tradi- 
tions and  histories  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  more  authentic  and 
remote,  but  less  circumstantial  details,  that  exist  in  the  sacred 
records  of  the  Hebrews.  These  traditions,  histories,  and  re- 
cords, carry  us  back  to  the  period  when  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  spread  themselves  over  the  plains  of  Shinar,  the  moun- 
tains and  glens  of  Palestine,  and  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  in  the  state  of  shepherds,  or  wandering  hun- 
ters. In  these  modes  of  life,  arts  are  speedily  forgotten ;  when 
their  increasing  numbers  compelled  them  to  till  the  ground, 
and  the  strong  hand  of  mighty  hunters  forced  them  to  congre- 
gate in  cities^  meir  condition  must  at  first  have  been  wretched. 
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The  iobalMiaiit  of  Babjion,  the  ^17  of  the  world,  or  of  Thebes, 
with  its  hundred  ^tes,  were  devoid  of  innumerable  articles 
Aat  our  meanest  citizen  considers  as  absolutely  essential.  If 
favourable  climates,  and  even  azure  skies,  rendered  them  less 
dependent  than  we  are  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  still  they  were 
deprived  of  many  articles  that  would  have  contributed  to  their 
comfort,  and  having  no  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  were 
compelled  to  rely  upon  their  own  productions  for  all  that  either 
supports  or  embellishes  Ufe ;  their  luxuries,  their  comforts,  and 
their  conveniences,  were  restricted  within  a  narrow  compass ; 
constantly  occupied  in  labouring  for  the  mere  support  of  a  mi- 
serable existence,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  possessed  nei- 
ther power  nor  influence,  and  were  the  abject  slaves  of  their 
rulers.  While  enormous  tumuli  attest  the  existence  of  Baby- 
lon— ^while  pyramid,  obelisk,  and  sphinx,  indicate  the  power  of 
the  orders  of  Egypt — ^no  vestige  has  come  down  to  us  of  private 
habitations ;  they  have  long  since  returned  to  the  earth  whence 
their  materials  were  derived.  Yet,  while  we  look  in  vain  in 
tiiese  countries  for  any  trace  of  the  buildings  that  sheltered  the 
mass  of  the  nations,  or  even  for  any  public  works  destined  to 
promote  the  general  health,  or  to  improve  the  state  of  com- 
merce, we  still  find  either  strong  indications,  or  the  almostper- 
fect  remains,  of  many  great  and  wonderful  structures.  These 
have  sometimes  been  considered  as  an  evidence  of  high  pro- 
gress in  the  applied  sciences ;  but  more  mature  reason  would 
mduce  us  to  believe  them  rather  the  product  of  mere  brute 
force,  applied  under  the  direction  of  despotic  governments,  by 
which  the  time  and  even  the  life  of  the  subject  were  consider- 
ed as  of  no  value,  than  the  result  of  enlightened  art.  Such 
was  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  ruler,  such  the  abject  condi- 
tion and  poverty  of  the  ruled,  in  tliose  remote  times,  that  any 
nunfber  of  men,  even  to  the  population  of  entire  nations,  might 
be  easily  conunanded ;  at  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  such 
is  the  value  of  labour,  such  the  improvements  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  as  to  prevent  governments  from  either 
executing  as  stupendous  works,  or  assembling  as  enormous 
armies,  as  they  formerly  did.  The  secret  of  the  mighty  build- 
ings of  the  ancients,  lies  neither  in  the  skill  of  the  artist,  nor 
the  application  of  the  aid  derived  from  science—but  in  the  des- 
potic power  of  the  ruler,  and  the  abject  submission  of  the  po- 
pulace. As  may  be  expected  from  such  a  state  of  society, 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  grace  and  beauty  of  form, 
are  wanting  in  the  monuments  of  Egjrptian  art ;  but  they  are 
marked  by  a  severe  grandeur  of  shape,  andbv  the  minute  and 
Vol.  Tf.  14 
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kborioud  fitiish  of  itinutnerable  small  parts,  that  rather  detract 
from,  than  add  to,  the  general  effect. 

When  we  consider  even  the  pyramids  themselves,  as  the  sole 
exertion  of  ttie  whole  disposable  force  of  a  nation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  our  admiration  of  them  will  soon  be  diminished ; 
and  still  more,  if  we  compare  the  labour  bestowed  upon  diem, 
with  that  devoted  to  less  imposing,  bat  more  useful  purposes, 
in  modem  times.  The  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  unequalled  in 
its  mass  by  the  erections  of  any  succeedmg  age  ;  it  is  said  to 
have  employed  the  labour  of  M)0,000  men  for  20  years,  and 
we  may  readily  be  satisfied  of  the  credibility  of  this  account,  if 
we  consider  the  relation  between  die  government  and  tfie 
people,  and  the  want  of  scientific  skill  that  then  existed.  Vast 
as  this  pile  is,  were  the  power  of  the  steam  engines  that  are 
engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  the  British  empire,  applied  for 
a  few  months,  the  same  effect  would  be  produced,  and  another 
pyramid,  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  of  Cheops,  erected,  with- 
out withdrawing  a  single  person  from  his  ordinary  employment. 
But  although  the  capacity  to  execute  equal  monuments  exists 
at  the  present  day  in  so  much  greater  a  degree  than  it  did  among 
the  ancient  nations,  governments  have  no  longer  the  power  to 
apply  this  capacity  to  similar  objects  ;  and  even  in  the  execu- 
tion of  projects  of  general  utihty,  they  can  combine  a  mtch 
less  formidable  array  of  human  force  than  was  frequently  dome 
by  the  despotic  governments  of  ancient  times*  Public  opi- 
nion, which  is  rapidly  establishing  an  empire  that  mutt  subvert 
all  others,  controls  the  acts  of  the  most  absolute  monarch  ;  and 
even  private  and  individual  interests  are  frequently  urged  with 
such  force,  as  to  defeat  plans  in  which  whole  nations  are  inte^^ 
rested.  ' 

The  pyramids  are  not  the  only  instances  that  mi^t  be-  Jid- 
duced,  of  the  immense  works  erected  by  ancient  nations,  and 
referable  to  similar  principles.     The  city  of  Babylon  surpassed 
in  extent,  and  in  the  magnitude  of  its  public  woiics,  any  ra^ro- 
polls  of  modem  times.     The  height  of  its  walls,  their  vast  cir- 
cuit, that  forbade  its  being  blockaded,  and  the  strength  of  its 
brazen  gates,  rendered  it  apparently  impregnable  by  huma&    * 
force;  if  our  modem  Weapons  would  be  sumcientto  effeeta  . 
breach,  none  possessed  by  the  ancients  could  have  produced'- 
any  impression ;  and  even  the  skill  of  Demetrius,  the  takei'^f 
eiaes  himself,  would  have  been  found  ineffbctual  to  reduce  it^ 
Its  materials,  although,  according  to  our  ideas,  perishable,  pos- 
sessed a  durability  sutBcient  to  withstand  that  climate,  and 
even  in  our  own  days  their  bricks  have  been  found  beani^  the 
original  impress  of  the  manufacturer ;  but  the  wrath  of  man, 
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«ad  the  wrath  of  the  elraieias,  were  in«4e  to  work  the  de* 
clared  purposes  of  the  Divinity;  mid  nothing  now  remains  ex- 
cept a  few  vast  but  miasbapven  masse?)  to  testify  its  existeUjC^t 
they  stand  the  monuments  of  the  divine  displeasure  \  around 
them  satyrs  dance,  and  in  them  the  owl  dwells ;  wild  beasts 
cry  in  her  desolate  bouses,  and  dragons  inhabit  her  pleasant 
paJaces* 

The  actual  espstence  of  some  of  these  monuments,  and  the 
historical  account  of  others,  have  rendered  it  fashionable  with 
infidel  writers  to  cry  up  the  early  civilization  of  the  ancient 
nations,  and  more  particularly  tfcie  remote  refinement  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  such  considerations,  they  have  laboured  to 
produce  subtile  arguments  against  the  truth  of  the  sacred  his* 
torians,  and,  by  in^rence,  of  revealed  religion  itself.  One  of 
their  strongest  instances  was  drawn  from  the  zodiac  of  tba 
temple  of  Dendra,  whence  a  chain  of  reasoning  was  deduced* 
that  carried  the  origin  of  Egyptian  science,  and  even  the 
erection  of  that  very  temple,  to  a  period  of  25,000  years  be* 
fore  the  Christian  aera,  an  antiquity  more  than  five  times  as 
great  as  that  given  to  the  present  surface  of  the  globe  by  the 
Mosaic'  history.  Within  the  last  year,  the  description  of  this 
temple  has  been  deciphered,  and  its  erection  referred  to  the 
times  of  the  first  Roman  emperors.  To  this  eera  the  zodiac 
corresponds  as  well  as  to  the  more  early  one,  and  all  cavil  is  at 
once  refuted. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  strip  these  nations  of  the  borrowed 
plqmes  in  which  modern  ingenuity  has  decked  them,  we  shall 
find  that  their  boasted  refinement  probably  equalled  that  of  the 
lllxicans  and  Peruvians  of  our  own  continent  at  the  time  of 
me  discovery,  a  state  certainly  far  more  enviable  than  that  of 
oi|r  other  aborigines,  but  not  farther  removed  from  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  than  from  the  ciyiUzation  of  modern  Europe  on  the 
other. 

..  With  Grecian  history,  an  era  more  favourable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race  commences ;  other  arts  began  to  be 
Cultivated  than  those  which  merely  contributed  to  the  splendour 
4f  idolatrous  worship,  or  the  barbarous  magnificence  of  despo^- 
tim ;  the  common  people  acquired  rights,  and  a  portion  of  the 

t  pyubKc  ei^penditure  was  devoted  to  their  accommodation.  Of 
H^  public  works  of  Greece  and  Rome,  many  were  exclusively 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  populace ;  thus,  we  find,  in  every 

^direction  in  the  countries  held  by  them  at  different  times,  the 
'remains  of  porticoes,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres,  of  robds, 
teidjlfes,  and  acqueducts.  .  Archimedes,  a  Greek  of  Sicily,  was 
the  orst  who  successfully  applied  science  to  valuable  practical 
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purpofles;  and  under  diese  governments  some  progress  was 
made  in  the  comfort  of  sociallife,  and  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind  was  much  increased.  Without  attaining  any  thing 
like  the  perfection  in  which  we  now  behold  them,  the  mechanic 
arts,  aided  by  improvements  in  mathematical  science,  made  a 
slow  but  steady  progress. 

It  would  be  trite  and  common-place,  to  speak  of  the  over- 
tiirow  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  loss  of  the  arts  and  applied 
science  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  their  revival  in  ItaW  in  the 
16th  century,  and  their  gradual  diffusion  throughout  Europe* 
From  this  brilliant  era  dat6;7  the  successful  cultivation  of  sci- 
ence as^applied  to  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  a  most  decided  ame- 
lioration, as  well  in  the  state  of  the  man  of  philosophic  research, 
as  in  that  of  governments,  and  of  society  m  general.  The  stu- 
dent of  philosophy  no  longer  secludes  himself  in  the  crypt  of 
some  dark  temple  of  idolatry,  or  inscribes  hieroglyphic  cnarac- 
ters  upon  obelisks  ;  but  all  his  researches  are  directed  to  some 
object  of  practical  application.  While  he  thus  adds  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  cotemporaries,  their  improved  condition  con- 
tributes to  his  reputation  and  honour ;  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  smiles  of  the  great,  the  patronage  of  ttie  priesthood, 
or  the  &vour  of  kings,  he  looks  to  the  public  for  a  remunera- 
tion commensurate  with  the  utility  of  his  speculations ;  and 
that  public,  enriched  by  his  labours,  and  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, possesses  Aie  ability  of  amply  rewarding  him. 

If  no  modern  king  or  government  is  able  to  lay  up  treasures 
like  those  of  Solomon  or  Croesus,  or  to  erect  pyramids — or  if 
they  cannot,  like  Xerxes,  march  their  milUons  to  the  field  byan 
application  of  their  immediate  revenues — ^yet  the  general  weStfi 
is  now  incontestably  greater ;  formidable  armaments  may  be 

Xrepared  by  money  borrowed  from  the  pune  of  productive  in- 
nstiy,  and  incalculable  resources  derived  from  the  skill  and 
mechanical  science  of  the  citizen. 

A  man  now  spins,  by  the  aid  of  engines  founded  on  scientific 
principles,  one  hundred  times  as  much  yam  as  he  formerly 
could  have  done,  even  with  the  help  of  a  machine ;  there  are 
manufactories  in  England,  moved  by  steam  engines,  in  which 
the  Quantity  of  yam  produced  daily,  would  extend  a  distance 
equal  to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  art  of 
weaving  has  improved  in  a  like  degree ;  the  same  country  has 
establishments  with  power  looms  that  turn  out  finished  a  piece 
of  cotton  stuff  every  minute,  or  a  length  of  15  miles  per  day ; 
and  in  this  country,  if  the  manufacturing  establishments  be  less 
•extensive^  the  machinery  is  yet  more  perfect.  A  countryman 
of  onr  own  has  invented  an  engine  propelled  by  steam,  ttmt 
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maott&ctoFes  60  pins  per  minute.  Thie  branch  of  manufftc- 
ture,  not  many  years  back,  Aimished  Adam  Smith  wttb  an  iHiM- 
tration  of  the  effect  of  the  dirision  of  labour,  in  Increasing  the 
productive  industry  of  a  country ;  it  will  now  furnish  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  advantages  of  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery constructed  uponscientilic  principle8,overthe  unassisted 
exertion  of  men,  even  when  applied  in  the  most  advanta^ous 
manner.  The  steam  engine  has  produced  in  this  way,  in  Eng- 
land, a  change,  in  our  day,  that  has  no  precedent  in  any  former 
era.  It  has,  so  to  speak,  ^^  multiplied  the  time  of  man,  as  gas 
lights  have  multiplied  his  hours  of  daylight.*  But  what  is  the 
steam  engine  itself,  compared  with  the  machine  invented  by 
Mr.  Babbage  for  calculating  mathematical  tables ;  this  performs 
a  work  that  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  purely  intellectual ; 
and  science  has  thus  given  us  the  means  of  aoridging  and  saving 
the  labour  of  mind.'' 

Of  the  effect  of  applied  science  upon  individual  happiness, 
we  may  judge  from  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  advantages  we 
ourselves  enjoy,  by  Uving  in  an  age  in  which  all  the  mechanic 
arts  have  been  carried  by  its  aid  to  a  state  of  unexampled  per- 
fection, and  in  a  city  where  a  successful  commerce  enables  us 
to  make  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  contribute  to  sup- 
ply our  wants.  For  us  the  silk-worms  of  China,  Italy,  and 
Provence,  exert  their  art,  and  the  looms  of  Nank]n,)^L«yons, 
Florence,  and  London,  labour ;  for  us  the  sheep  tf  Sax!ony  and 
Spain  are  shorn,  and  the  clothiers  of  Gloster  and  Yorkshire  pl^ 
their  shuttles ;  for  us  the  cotton  of  Carolina  and  Bourbon  is 
rolled  upon  the  spindles  of  Manchester ;  for  us  is  raised  the 
hemp  of  the  Ukrame,  the  flax  of  Munster,  and  the  sugar-cane 
of  the  Indies ;  for  us  bloom  the  spicy  forests  of  Sumatra  and 
the  Moluccas,  the  coffee  gardens  of  Yemen,  Java,  and  Cuba ; 
to  close  our  apartments,  we  interpose  screens  of  a  transparent 
substance  pervious  to  light,  and  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  impervious  to  the  blast,  and  retentive  of  the  grosser  heat 
that  we  generate  by  the  process  of  combustion ;  to  give  us  li^t^ 
the  whale  is  pursued  to  his  most  secret  haunts  among  the  eter- 
nal ices  of  either  pole ;  and  soon  will  the  gaseous  product  of 
hb  oil  circulate  through  our  streets,  like  the  vital  fluids  through 
tiie- veins  and  arteries  of  the  animal  frame. 

The  wants  of  the  mind  are  less  readily  satisfied  than  those 
of  the  body,  and  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  our 
hwpiness ;  to  supply  these,  the  authors  of  France,  England, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  are  employed,  and  we  receive  their  prol 

*  Revue  Encyclopedique.    October,  18S4. 
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duetioQii  j^t  moi^t  firom  tha  piesaea  of  Londoo,  Para,  Ifilaii^ 
and  Leipsic. 

And  above  all,  if  I  may  without  profanity  so  express  myself^ 
the  exteniioo  of  science  and  the  arts  among  us  is  preparing 
the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  revealed  religion,  while  their  ga^ 
neral  diffusion  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  impovtant  means 
employed  by  the  Deity  to  effect  the  accomplishment  of  the 
sublime  predictions  of  the  gospel. 

AnT.  IX.  An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  OmtracU^  behgan  tn* 
qviry  how  Coutracis  are  affected  in  Lam  and  Morals,  ^ 
concealmentj  error^  or  inadequate  price.  By  Gui^uN  C. 
YsRPLANCK.    New- York,  Charles  Wiley.  8vo«  pp*  S34* 

This  work  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman,  who  thoudi 
educated  to  the  bar,  has,  we  believe,  of  late  years,  chiefly  di- 
lUK^ted  his  attention  to  studies  of  a  different  character.  With  a 
mind  well  imbued  with  the  theory  of  the  common  law,  he  has 
bad  leisure  and  inclination  not  only  to  compare  it  with  other 
codes,  but  to  examine  it  with  reference  to  those  principles  of 
expediency  and  morals  which  should  be  the  foundation  of  all 
law.  We  have  no  doubt  that  an  individual  thus  circumstan^ 
ced,  and  of  such  pursuits,  is  more  competent  than  a  mere  law* 
yer,  however  eminent,  to  point  out  the  errors  and  defects  in 
an  existing  system.  The  world  has  seen  Mansfield  and  Romilly, 
and  others  like  them  ;  but  they  are  very  rare.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  be  a  good  lawyer,  in  full  practice  ;  and  to  be  any 
thing  else — the  mind  of  such  a  man  b  necessarily  contracted 
within  the  circle  in  which  he  moves.  His  business  is  to  sua* 
tain  the  claim  of  this  client,  and  the  defence  of  that,  by  the 
laws  and  usages  as  they  now  exist,  and  not  to  speculate  upon 
any  possible  improvement  which  might  be  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  justice.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  skin  and 
dexterity  acquired  by  long  practice,  are  power  also  ;  and- very 
few  are  desirous  to  introduce  changes  which  will  destroy  or 
diminish  the  advantages  which  it  has  cost  them  much  time  ^nd 
labour  to  acquire.  The  lawyer  is,  perhaps,  less  exempt  from 
the  prejudices  of  education  and  habit  than  the  physician  ;  mod 
scarcely  more  so  than  the  theologian.  His  fame  and  his  fi^ne 
depend  on  his  success  in  the  practice  of  the  law  M  it  is^  aid 
not  on  speculations  as  to  what  it  should  be.  Napoleon,  tfaem** 
fore,  did  wisely,  when  he  called  to  bis  aid  in  the  ibnntioii  of 
that  code,  which  is  in  truth  (as  he  thought  it  was)  hisbifl^t 
glory,  not  only  men  versed  in  the  study  and  practice  of  tfie 
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tvriH  Ifttr,  bat  men  whose  rieWi  had  been  extended,'atid  their 
powers  improved  in  a  larger  sphere  of  action,  and  who,  indifier- 
eot  situations,  had  been  conversant  with  the  various  details  of 
life.  Jurisprudence  is  a  science  (if  it  can  be  called  a  science) 
which  has  not  advanced  in  an  equal  progress  with  the  other 
great  departments  of  human  knowledge*  It  ib,  however,  be- 
coming daily  more  and  more  the  subject  of  attention  ;  and  we 
bail  this  interposition  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  not  only  as  a  favoura- 
ble omen,  but  as  a  step  taken  in  the  course  of  improvement. 

Blr.  Verplanck  has  prudently  confined  his  essay  to  the  sub- 
jects stated  in  his  title.  The  great  object  of  the  work  is,  to  ex- 
amine the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  maxim  which  the  com- 
mon law  applies  to  sales,  and  most  other  contracts,  '^  caveat 
emptor'^ — let  the  buyer  beware. 

''The  seller  of  persona!  property  is,  bj  his  act  of  sale,  considered  inlaw 
as  warranting  that  he  has  a  right  to  sell,  and  that  the  title  is  good  ;  but 
bejrond  this,  in  all  ordinary  transactions  of  buying  and  selling,  the  maxim 
of  Caveal  Emptor  is  fully  established.  No  matter  how  defective  may  be 
the  article  solci,  for  which  the  full  market  price  of  a  goiid  commodity  has 
been  paid  ;  np  matter  how  much  its  value  may  be  inferior  to  its  cost ; 
though  the  wine  bought  as  good,  may  be  sour ;  though  the  horse  paid  for 
at  the  highest  rate  may  be  foundered  ;  if  no  fraud  or  intentional  falsehood 
have  been  used,  the  buyer  has  no  remedy.  If  he  cannot  rely  upon  his 
own  judgment  in  the  matter,  or  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  vendor,  it  is 
his  business  to  ask  for  an  express  warranty.  If  he  omits  this,  he  takes 
the  risk  upon  himself. 

''  It  is  a  corollary  from  this  position,  that  even  erroneous  representations 
or  descriptions  of  the  quality  of  the  commodity,  if  made  ignorantlv, — 
or  to  speak  more  accurately  as  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  rule,  if  the 
buyer  cannot  prove  that  they  were  wilfully  false, — impose  no  obligation 
upon  the  seller  that  the  goods  correspond  with  this  description.  Nay, 
further,  it  has  repeatedly  been  adjudged  that  even  a  description  of  the 
nature  and  kind  of  the  thing  sold  has  no  effect.  So  that  when  certain 
wood  which  was  bought  at  a  high  price  under  the  description  of  a  valua- 
ble dye-wood  much  prized  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  turned  oitt  to  be  but 
logs  of  a  common  and  wholly  different  species,  fit  only  for  fuel — and  when 
certain  cotton  goods,  described  as  being  of  a  well  known  fabric  of  one 
part  of  India,  were  found  after  the  sale  to  be  of  a  wholly  different  kind, 
size,  and  quality,  and  manufactured  in  another  quarter  of  the  east — both 
these  were  adjudged  to  be  valid  and  well  executed  sales." — pp.  29. 31. 

The  author  proceeds  to  point  out  at  considerable  lengtti,  and 
with  much  clearness,  other  principles  of  the  common  law  which 
are  inconsistent  witti  this  favourite  maxim  of  caveat  emptor* 
We  select  the  following,  not  as  giving  the  whole  of  his  argu« 
ment  and  illustration  on  this  subject,  but  as  a  sample  of  it-* 
The  contracts  of  a  mechanic  or  artisan  are  construed  on  difiefv 
ent  prfaiciples. 
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*<  He  who  undertakes,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  build  a  ship,  or  a 
house,  or  to  make  a  coat,  or  to  bind  a  boolc,  is  held  bound  to  do  his  work 
in  a  reasonable  and  fvorkmanlike  manner,  so  that  it  may  have  no  gross 
unfitness  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  designed.  If  the  house  falls 
down  of  itself,  or  the  coat  is  not  wearable,  the  mechanic  loses  his  claim 
for  the  compensation  agreed  upon  ;  becaiise,  say  the  judges,  if  there  has 
boen  no  beneficial  service,  there  should  be  no  pay.  There  has  been  the 
greatest  uncertainty,  it  is  true,  and  much  positive  contradiction  as  to  the 
legal  mode  of  enforcing  this  rule.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  proving 
that  the  work  was  done  m  a  slight  and  insufficient  manner  is  a  good  de- 
fence against  the  demands  of  the  workman,  or  whether  the  employw  can 
only  resort  to  a  separate  or  cross  action  for  damages.  But  on  the  main 
point  it  is  settled,  that  where  a  person  is  employed  to  do  or  perform  some 
particular  work  or  business  for  hire,  the  law  implies  that  the  person  so  en- 
gaged, not  only  undertakes  to  do  the  work,  &&c.  but  also  to  use  all  due 
diligence,  attention  and  skill,  in  the  execution  thereof ;  if  he  does  not, 
he  is  liable  to  the  buyer  for  the  amount  of  damages  he  may  sustain, 
^us,  though  there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  good  workmanship  impo- 
sed on  the  seller  of  the  finished  article,  there  is  upon  the  mechanic  who 
makes  it 

^  If  I  order  a  pair  of  boots,  at  the  usual  price  of  well-made,  substantial 
boots,  and  my  shoemaker  makes  me  a  pair  evidently  inferior  in  work- 
manship and  durability,  I  can  compel  him  to  make  a  proper  deduction  in 
his  charge,  or,  according  to  circumstances,  refuse  to  take  them.  If  I  buy 
the  same  pair  ready  made  out  of  the  shop  of  the  same  man,  so  he  used  no 
false  assertion,  I  must  be  content  with  my  bad  bargain. 

<*This  is  on  a  small  scale.  We  may  take  another  example  from  the  no- 
blest of  all  manufactures,  that  of  ships. 

'^  A  merchant  makes  an  agreement  for  the  building  of  a  ship.  The 
builder,  from  negligence,  (we  put  all  dishonesty  out  of  the  question,)  exe- 
cutes his  contract  very  badly,  with  respect  to  the  mechanical  part.  Here 
the  employer  was  not  whoUy  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  builder,  for  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  have  examined  the  work  himself  as  it  advanced,  and 
objected  to  obvious  defects ;  still  the  builder  is  liable  for  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  ignorance  or  carelessn'^ss.  Not  so  if  he  builds  nnd  sells  on  his 
owji  account.  The  law  then  calls  him  no  longer  a  workman,  but  a 
vendor,  and  under  that  name,  if  he  sells  the  same  ship  at  the  same  price, 
in  good  faith,  (which  he  may  well  do,  as  we  are  supposing  a  case  of  de- 
fects from  negligence,  or  reliance  on  some  under  agent,)  he  is  no  longer 
answerable  for  the  faults  which  he  does  not  positively  know  or  warrant 
against. 

**  Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  analogy  of  these  principles  and  deci- 
sions has  been  preserved  under  different  external  relations,  in  other  titles 
of  the  law. 

<*  Our  Kw  of  insurance,  every  one  knows,  is  of  modern  growth.  Al- 
though the  practice  of  marine  insurance  had  been  long  in  use  among 
merchants,  and  many  of  its  rules  had  been  fixed  by  the  wise  ordinances  of 
the  sovereigns,  or,  the  learned  labours  of  the  jurists  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield  that  it  formed  any 
part  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  English  lawyer.  The  liberal  learning, 
and  powerful  mind  of  Mansfield,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  brilliant 
career,  laid  the  broad  and  solid  foundations  of  a  system,  to  which  suc- 
ceeding judges,  in  Europe  and  America,  have  done  little  more  than  to  fill 
tip  and  enlarge.    Almost  every  case  which  came  before  him  presented  a 
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iww  qiMstioB,  with  reqpeet  to  wfaicb,  the  books  of  the  oomiiaoD  law  could 
lornish  no  binding  precedent  Thiw,  in  his  decisions  be  was  left  free  to 
fdlow  the  authorities,  or  to  be  guided  bj  tbe  reasonings  of  the  foreign 
authors ;  or  else  to  make  the  judgmenU  of  the  law  correspond  with  the 
actual  practice  of  intelligent  merchants,  and  with  those  universal  usages, 
Iboaded  partly  in  convenience,  and  partly  in  natural  equity,  which  might 
be  considered  as  the  common  commercial  and  maritime  law  of  the  civi- 
lised world. 

**  Hence  it  is,  that,  though  there  may  be  no  positive  contradiction, 
there  is  but  little  analogy  between  the  law  of  insurance  and  the  more  an- 
eiently  settled  parts  of  the  English  law  of  contracts. 

^  In  every  contract  of  insurance,  the  law  prescribes  to  each  partv,  not 
siaiply  sirict  integrity,  but  unreserved  frankness  and  candour.  The  in- 
sured being  the  party  from  whom,  in  most  cases,  the  underwriter  obtaine 
tbe  special  facts  upon  which  the  calculation  of  the  risk  is  settled,  every 
step  of  his  conduct  is  watched  by  the  courts  with  a  jealous  eye.  Every 
fact  within  his  knowledge,  regarding  which  ignorance  or  mistake  might 
possibly  induce  the  underwriter  to  compute  his  risk  upon  an  incorrect 
basis,  or  to  enter  into  the  contract  on  less  favourable  terms  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  insisted  upon,  is  considered  in  law  as  a  material  fact,  and 
mbrepresentation  or  suppression  of  it  avoids  the  policy.  So  rigid  is  tlua 
doctrine  enfbrced,  that  we  find  the  reports  full  of  such  dicta  as  these* 
**  This  policy  was  affected  by  misrepresentation  arising  from  the  plain* 
^  tiff's  agent.  Now,  whether  this  happened  by  fraud  or  neeligence  it 
^  makes  no  difference,  for  in  either  case  the  policy  is  void.^  This  is 
said  by  Lot  d  Mansfield,  in  a  formal  opinion,  in  which  his  associates  on  the 
bench  concur." — ^pp.  84 — S8. 

The  circumstance  that  the  law  of  insurance,  being  of  recent 
introduction  into  English  jurisprudence,  is  governed  by  princi- 
ples of  a  more  enlightened  pohcj,  and  a  sounder  morality,  than 
penrade  the  older  branches  of  the  law,  goes  far  to  show  that  the 
common  law  has  not  that  happy  facility  in  adapting  itself  to 
the  new  relations,  and  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  community, 
for  which  it  is  so  much  extolled  by  its  admirers.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  maxim  of  the  law  is  '^  stare  dtcisis^^^  to  change  nothing 
which  has  once  been  settled.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
surance,  an  entire  new  subject  is  introduced,  the  judges,  if 
they  happen  to  be  men  of  general  knowledge,  and  lar^e  minds, 
feeling  memselves  free  from  the  fetters  of  direct  authonty,  apply 
to  this  new  subject  the  rules  which  wisdom  and  justice  ^ctate, 
but  they  dare  go  no  further.  They  dare  not  apply  the  same 
reasoning  and  me  same  principles  to  other  cases,  which  have 
been  the  subjects  of  previous  decisions.  On  the  contrary,  so 
strong  is  the  force  or  system,  and  such  the  veneration  for  an*- 
cient  authority,  that  there  is  a  constant  tendencv  to  repress  the 
inroads  which  common  sense,  and  the  usages  of  society  found* 
ed  apon  it,  are  constantly  struggling  to  introduce*  An  ib* 
stance  of  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  present  author. 
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^  The  uniformitj  of  the  law  of  tatet  wit  a  litda  diftvrbed,  aboot  thm 
■ilddle  of  the  last  cootury,  bj  an  opinion  whioh,  having  boon  sUeqtljr  in- 
tfodnoed  by  the  euftoms  of  frado,  was  supported  by  respecUble  authori- 
tjr,  and  sometimes  entertained  by  the  couru.  It  was  held  that  ayb»rpric«» 
m  a  price  at  the  usual  market  value  of  such  a  commodity,  implied  a  war- 
ranty of  its  soundness ;  because,  it  was  said,  that  in  the  contract  of  sale» 
no  man  could  be  expected  to  part  with  his  money  without  an  adequate 
compensation.  But  soon  after,  a  series  of  ?ery  marked  decisions,  durinc 
the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  period  of  the  English  bench,  restored 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Fitsherbert  and 
Croke.  This  has  not  only  been  deliberately  recognised  as  law  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New- York,  but  carried  by  them  to  its  greatest  extent, 
in  a  long  and  uniform  train  of  decisions.  It  has  besidet  Imoo  at  diffuient 
tioMs  confirmed  and  acknowledged  by  almost  all  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  whioh  allow  the  authority  of  the  common  law.  The  only  excep- 
tion which  I  know,  is  that  of  the  very  able  and  learned  bench  of  South 
Carolina,  who  have  adopted  the  rule,  that  a  sound  price  warrants  a  sonad 
oommodity." — pp.  28,  S9. 

We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  to  express  our  dissent  from 
a  doctrine  which  we  have  often  seen  vaguely  stated,  but  which 
has  lately  been  formally  brought  forward,  and  elaborately  ex- 
plained, and  supported  m  a  work  for  which  we  profess  the  high- 
est respect,  and  whose  previous  opinions  upon  this  subject,  we 
bad  understood  to  be  more  liberal  and  accurate,  than  those 
which  appear  to  be  entertained  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question.  We  allude  to  the  essay,  entitled  English  Common 
Law  Reports,  in  the  last  October  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  We  are  told  that  '^  a  code  of  laws  is  like  a  coat 
^<  of  mail,  which,  however  perfectly  made,  can  admit  of  but  few 
<<  movements,  and  can  fit  but  one  person,  and  that  but  for  a 
^'  short  period ;  while  the  common  law  is  an  elastic  garment, 
"  which  adapts  itself  to  every  size,  and  every  varie^  of  mo- 
<^  tion  ;^'  and  this  position  or  figure,  is  illustrated  by  the  deci- 
sions respecting  the  examination  of  witnesses  :  and  the  writer 
correctly  states,  that  the  mode  of  attestation  has,  by  the  courts 
of  common  law,  been  varied,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  relisious 
belief  of  the  witness — ^a  Catholic  swearing  in  one  mode,  a 
Jew  in  another,  and  a  Mahometan  in  a  third,  each  in  the  man- 
ner which  is  thought  most  agreeable  to  his  own  faith  and  usages, 
and  therefore,  to  impress  the  greatest  obligation  on  his  con- 
science. And  the  writer  concludes  the  illustration,  by  gravely 
statins,  ^'  that  a  code  or  a  statute  prescribing  the  forms  of  oatlis 
in  iudicial  proceedings,  would  have  been  ir^flexible.^^  If  the 
cpoe  were  formed  by  those  who  excessively  venerated  the  com- 
ipon  law,  and  were  little  acquainted  wiu  any  other  system, 
we  cannot  answer  what  it  might  be  ;  but  if  it  were  formed  by 
such  a  man  as  Edward  Livingston,  or  by  any  persons  who  in  the 
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preient  tge  would  probably  be  dq^uted  to  perforai  such  a  taaki 
it  would  not  impose  an  unvarying  form  in  which  all  oaths  or  at- 
testations should  be  taken  ;  but  it  would  direct  the  judge  to 
take  into  consideration  the  country  and  relicion  of  the 
witness,  and  to  compel  turn  to  deliver  his  evidence  under 
such  oath  or  other  assurance  of  veracity  as  should  be  deemed 
most  efficacious  to  elicit  the  truth.  In  the  particular  case 
supposed,  therefore,  neither  the  code  nor  the  common  law 
would  have  any  advantage  over  the  other ;  each  would  pur- 
sue the  same  course*  But  to  consider  the  subject  m  a 
larger  point  of  view,  the  truth  is,  that  the  common  law  is  not^ 
as  this  and  other  eulogists  have  represented  it,  accommodatins, 
flexible,  or  (to  use  an  expression  adopted  by  its  admirers)  maU 
leable^  excepting  only  in  the  cases  and  to  the  extent  where  it  is 
either  silent,  vague,  uncertain,  or  contradictory,  and  therefore, 
accurately  speidcing,  no  law  at  all.  To  this  extent,  the  com- 
mon law  18  accommodating,  flexible,  and  ^^  malleable,''  but  no 
further.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  sys- 
tem, that  the  precedents  set,  and  the  maxims  established  in  the 
days  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  arenarrowlv  and  pertinacious- 
ly adhered  to  in  after  times,  when  the  enlarged  interests  and 
increased  intelligence  of  society  require  them  to  be  modified 
and  extended. 

Before  Mansfield's  time,  the  law  was  silent  in  relation  to  in- 
surance, then  scarcely  known.  Lqrd  Mansfield,  therefore, 
and  not  the  common  law,  adopted  a  just  and  liberal  system  on 
that  subject;  but  has  not  Mr.  Verplanck  very  fully  shown, 
that  though  the  principle  recjuiring  fair  disclosure,  and  good 
fiuth,  in  regard  to  insurance,  is  just  as  applicable  to  any  other 
contract,  yet  that  it  has  not  been  so  applied  f  and  in  relation 
to  sJI  other  subjects,  the  decisions  are  in  direct  accordance  with 
former  precedents,  and  in  as  direct  contradiction  to  the  princi- 
ples, policy,  and  spirit  of  the  law  regulating  insurance ;  and  so 
true  is  this,  that,  as  Mr.  Verplanck  has  shown  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  when  public  opinion  had  silently  introduced  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  law  of  sales,  it  was  repressed  and 
abolished,  the  moment  it  came  under  the  direct  judicial  comi- 
zance  of  the  courts.  This  undeserved  eulogy  has  been  so  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  common  law,  in  a  manner  so  specious, 
and  from  such  high  authority,  that  we  intend,  on  some  future 
occasion,  (should  leisure  serve,)  to  attempt  a  formal  refiitation 
of  it.  For  the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
brief  illustratioos,  taken  without  selection,  from  the  mass  which 
niQit  constantly  occur  to  every  one  familiar  with  Ei^lish  law 
books.    Ib  ancient  times,  when  the  art  of  writing  was  rare, 
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instruments  were  usuaUj  attested  by  seals.  The  law  was  bnilt 
on  this  state  of  things,  and  the  only  distinction  between  con- 
tracts were  those  attested  bv  seals,  and  those  resting  solely  in 
oro/ testimony.  As  England  became  civilized,  people  learned 
to  write,  and  to  commit  Uieir  agreements  to  writing ;  and  no  man 
but  a  common  lawyer  can  see  any  reason  why  a  contract,  at- 
tested and  proved  by  a  man^s  signature,  should  not  be  as  much 
entitled  to  credit  as  if  attested  by  hand  and  seal.  But  the 
law  said,  not  so ;  it  repeated  its  former  language,  that  there 
were  but  two  kinds  of  contracts,  one  under  seal,  and  the  other 
not  under  seal,  and  that  simple  writing*  without  wax  or  wafer, 
was  not  under  seal.  Volumes  would  not  contain  the  cases 
which  have  arisen,  and  in  which  injustice  has  been  done,  from 
this  single  instance  of  the  rigidity  of  the  law.  The  sealed 
contract  is  of  the  '^  higher^^  order,  and  no  evidence  not  under 
seal  can  be  adduced  against  it.  A  contract  is  signed  and  seal- 
ed;  it  is  subsequently  varied  or  discharged,  of  which  there  is 
unquestionable  evidence  from  letters  or  other  writings  which 
have  passed  between  the  parties ;  but  an  action  is  brought  on 
the  s^ed  covenant,  and  the  defendant,  in  a  court  of  law,  must 
be  condemned  in  damages,  if  he  have  not  fully  performed  the 
original  agreement,  although  the  plaintiff  has  agreed  to  substi- 
tute another  in  its  place,  (probably  more  beneficial  to  him,) 
and  this  last  has  been  entirely  fulfilled.  One  partner  can  bind 
another  by  simple  writing,  but  not  by  deed,  that  is,  by  an  instru* 
ment  under  seal,  and  if  he  attempt  to  do  so,  the  act,  however 
iair  and  proper,  and  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  is  void. 
An  attorney,  with  power  to  execute  a  deed  for  another,  must 
do  so  in  the  name  of  his  principal.  If  he  sign  John  Doe,  by 
his  attorney  Richard  Roe,  it  is  good — if  Richard  Roe  for  John 
Doe,  it  is  void,  or,  at  least,  very  doubtful.  These  littleneates 
continue  in  the  law,  and  trifles  as  they  seem,  iiiej  constantly 
occasion  great  perplexities.  Again,  we  ask,  did  the  common 
law  accommodate  itself  to  the  great  and  essential  improvement 
in  commerce  introduced  by  bills  of  exchange  and  promissoir 
notes,  or  did  Westminster  Hall,  after  looking  over  its  moul 
dering  precedents  of  the  dark  ages,  and  finding  that  there  was 
BO  such  things  in  the  good  old  times,  declare  them  to  be  mil- 
lities ;  and  were  they  not  treated  as  nullities  until  the  statute 
of  Anne  compelled  die  courts  to  respect  them  ? 

At  die  present  moment,  no  small  portion  of  the  derai^- 
meiit  which  affects  the  commercial  world  is  caused  bywe 
bigoted  application  of  an  old  maxim,  that  though  a  factor 
eon  aellhe  cannot  pledge.  The  courts  had  refiued  to  obe^ 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  justice,  expressed  by  tbeuni- 
verSal  voice  of  flie  commercial  part  of  the  nation.    A  tttaute 
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was  necessary  to  change  ttiis  flexible  and  accommodating  com- 
mon law,  but  iinfortunatel;|r  (although  enacted)  it  did  not  go  into 
operation  until  after  the  crisis  of  the  cotton  speculation  bad  ar- 
rived. 

To  show  the  accommodating  genius  of  the  common  law,  we 
extract,  without  aheration  or  comment,  the  marginal  note  of  a 
case  reported  in  3  Maule  &  Seiwyn,  S98.  decided  by  the  Court 
of  King^s  Bench  in  1 8 1 4.  ^^  Where  plaintilTs  consigned  goods 
to  their  factors,  who,  not  having  funds  to  pay  the  freight  and 
duties,  agreed  witii  the  defendants  that  they  should  take  chaise 
of  the  consignment,  pay  the  freight  and  duties,  and  sell  the 
goods,  and  have  one  half  the  commission  on  such  sale,  and  Je- 
ftndanii  accordingly  paid  the  freight  and  dutiei^  and  received 
the  goods,  after  which  the  factors  became  bankrupt,  having 
before  informed  the  defendants  that  the  goods  were  the  plain- 
tiff's, but  the  defendants,  notwithstanding,  sold  the  goods.  Held, 
ttiat  on  trover  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  defendants  had  not  a  right 
to  retmin  for  the  freight  and  duties^  after  deducting  the  balance 
due  from  the  factors  to  the  plaintiffs  at  the  time  of  the  bank- 
rtptcy.^^ 

Every  branch  of  the  common  law  relating  to  real  estate,  is 
saturated  with  instances  to  show  its  rigid  and  unbending  spirit. 
In  this  age  of  freedom  and  commerce,  it  is  little  more  than  the 
representative  of  the  feudal  institutions  of  William  the  Nor- 
man. Infinite  uncertainty  and  litigation  have  flowed  from  this 
source,  and  the  evil  is  so  great,  that  many  of  those  who  adhere 
to  the  common  law  in  every  other  part  of  it,  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  a  code  in  relation  to  real  property.  The  arbi- 
trary forms  of  actions  preserved  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  common  law  to  accommodate  its  reme- 
dies to  thie  varying  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  to  do  any 
thing  but  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay  the  plaintiff  a  given 
•iim  of  monev,  would  furnish  ample  materials  for  illustration, 
and  we  should  delight  to  expatiate  in  this  field,  but  our  limits 
compel  us  to  defer  the  indulgence  of  our  inclination  to  a  more 
fit  opportunity. 

Mr.  Verplanck  compares,  at  considerable  length,  and  witli 
great  clearness,  ibe  difference  between  the  civil  law  which  is  ge- 
nerally adopted  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  common 
law  of  England,  which  is  adopted  in  this  country,  By  the  for- 
mer, a  seller  is  held  to  warrant  a^inst  all  defects  or  injuries, 
which  are  of  a  nature  to  render  the  thing  sold  unfit  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  for  which  it  is  employed  in  commerce  or  manu- 
factures, or  for  the  particular  object  for  which  it  was  known  to 
be  purchased.  By  our  law,  the  buyer  takes  all  risks.  The 
dm  law  gives  the  purchaser  the  option  to  rescind  the  bargain, 
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or  to  retain  the  goods  and  receive  the  estimated  diflference  hi 
their  value.  If  the  seller  knew  the  defects,  he  is  also  responu- 
ble  in  damages. 

We  strongly  incline  to  agree  with  Mr.  Verplanck,  in  the  pre- 
ference which  he  gives  to  the  civil  law  in  this  particalar.  It 
coincides  with  the  natural  sentiments  of  equity  ;  when  one 
party  gives  and  the  other  receives  the  ordinary  price  for  an  ar- 
ticle, and  for  which  a  similar  article  might  be  procured  at  the 
next  shop,  the  understanding  of  both  parties  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
that  the  article  is  of  the  usual  merchantable  quality.  If  it  be 
rotten  or  worthless, -the  tradesman  is  expected  to  receive  it 
again  and  return  the  price  ;  and  every  fair  dealer  would  readi- 
ly assent  to  this.  We  think  that  policy  as  well  as  Histice  re- 
quires this  course.  When  the  defects  are  concealed,  if  the 
seller  know  them,  he  is  clearly  bound  in  conscience  to  disclose 
thenu  This  is  declared  by  the  civil  law,  and  would  probably 
be  so  decided  at  the  common  law ;  although,  as  Mr.  Verplanck 
states,  this  is  not  fully  settled,  and  is  somewhat  doubtral.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  wiser  policy,  to  impose  on  ihe  seller  of  the 
commodity,  (who  is  ordinarily  a  dealer  in  it,)  the  obligation  to 
furnish  a  (air  article  if  he  have  received  a  fair  price.  It  is  al- 
ways an  extremely  difficult  as  well  as  odious  task,  to  prove 
fraudulent  concealment ;  as  the  conunon  law  now  stands,  it  af- 
fords an  inducement  to  fraud.  It  is  the  interest  of  every 
dealer  to  get  rid  of  his  defective  commodities  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;  for  if  he  do  so,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ac- 
Jiuainted  with  the  defect,  no  recourse  can  be  had  against  him. 
f  he  purchased  the  article  as  of  an  inferior  quality,  he  makes 
a  dishonest  profit ;  if  otherwise,  he  shifts  a  loss  from  himself  to 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every  vendor  selling  his  wares 
as  of  ordinary  quality,  which  would  be  proved  by  his  having 
received  the  ordinary  price,  were  held  to  warrant  them  as 
such,  there  could  be  little  temptation  to  fraud  ;  and  when  it 
were  committed,  it  would  probably  be  traced  back  to  its  au- 
thor. 

With  regard  to  the  auestion,  whether  one  party  is  bound  to 
communicate  to  die  other  his  private  knowledge  of  any  extrm" 
sic  circumstances  afiectine  the  price  of  the  commodity,  the 
question  is  certainly  one  of  more  difficulty.  In  the  case  put 
(p.  121.)  of  a  director  in  an  insurance  company,  few  will  in- 
cline to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  author's  decision. 

**  I  am  a  director  and  large  stockholder  of  an  insorance  company. 
From  my  observation  and  experience  in  the  concerns  of  the  inftitutiol^ 
I  furm  an  opinion  that  the  business  of  iasvranee  is  overdone,  and  that  the 
present  rates  of  preminm  are  not  an  average  ooroperaation  for  the  whole 
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ritJu  •Mtuaa^  m  tbtt  tie  proiu  ofi^iij  p«rticQltr  oompany  nuit  depesd 
oo  mere  good  fortune.  With  these  impressioDs,  I  tell  out  my  insurance 
stock  to  vest  my  funds  elsewhere.  Perhaps  he  who  buys  my  stock,  has 
far  less  knowledge  of  this  subject  than  1  have.  But  the  facts  on  which  I 
form  my  judgment  are  accessible  to  many,  and  others  may  deduce  a 
Yory  different  inference  from  them;  The  buyer  knows  that  there  is  a 
grc>ai  diffsreace  among  men  in  their  management  of  their  money  con- 
cemty  an^  their  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  it,  and  this,  he  has  no 
reason  to  suppose  may  not  also  exist  between  him  and  me.  Unless 
there  is  some  special  confidence  between  us,  other  than  that  arising  from 
the  mere  sale,  he  has  no  right  to  presume  that  I  will  not  use  this  differ- 
eaee  to  my  best  advantage ;  just  at  he  will  on  his  own  side. 

**  But,  if  I  had  intelligence  of  distant  losses,  which  have  sunk  half  of 
our  capital,  and  I  and  my  brother  directors  conceal  it  until  we  have  dis- 
posed of  our  own  stock  at  the  current  rate,  this  is  no  longer  a  fair  use  of 
superior  knowledce.  Here  the  sale  of  stock,  at  what  was  its  market  rate 
before  an  event  which  must  so  materially  and  necessarily  lessen  its  value, 
ip  aa  mdkect  assertion  on  my  part  that  I  know  of  no  such  event ;  while 
dlfS  pwrchase  is  made  in  consequence  of  the  buyer's  not  knowing  of  suoh 
a  loss  himselfi  and  bis  confidence  in  me,  that  I  have  no  suoh  secret 
knowledge, 

**  These  two  cases  of  the  stock-dealer  are  extreme  and  marked  oases. 
Between  them,  there  are  many  shades  which  gradually  soHen  into  each 
other,  and  cannot  well  be  described  in  any  general  rule.  But  refer  them 
to  the  leadiM  prinelple  of  the  degree  of  confidence  reposed  and  taken 
advantage  of;  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  their  solution." — pp.  Ifl*— 

There  are,  however,  other  cases  of  more  nicetj.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  director  of  ao  insurance  company,  his  situation 
as  such  gave  him  an  advantage  over  other  individuals,  who,  in 
dealing  with  him  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  would  have  a  right 
to  suppose  that  he  did  EK>t  act  upon  any  secret  intelligence  not 
communicated  to  them.  But  the  case  of  the  New- Orleans  to- 
bacco, which  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  book, 
is  somewhat  different,  and  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  we 
have  not  jet  been  able  to  make  up  definitively  our  opinion, 
whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  a  different  legal 
rule.  That  case  was  this :  at  the  latter  part  of  the  late  war, 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  lying  at  New-Orleans,  which 
was  of  little  value  in  case  of  the  continuance  of  war,  but  every 
body  knew  that  its  price  would  rise  greatly  in  the  event  of  peace. 
An  individual  who  had,  by  design  or  accident,  obtained  early 
information  of  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  articles  for  a 
treaty  of  peace,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  pur- 
chased a  hige  quantity  of  totmcco  from  a  neighbour  who  had 
not  heard  the  intelligence.  Mr.  Verplanck  would  avoid  this 
contract  on  account  of  the  fraudulent  concealment  of  the  fact 
of  peace  by  the  purchaser.     The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
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*«  What  is  the  worth  of  any  thing, 
Bat  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring  ?" 

The  difference  is,  that  in  regard  to  staple  articles  which  are 

Sroduced  and  consumed  in  great  quantities,  tiie  principles  of 
emand  and  supply  which  regulate  all  prices,  operate  with 
more  regularity ;  in  regard  to  them  there  is  what  is  called  a 
market  price,  and  Mr.  Verplanck  justly  concludes,  that  a  ma- 
terial variance  from  that  price  affords  a  presumption  of  fraud 
or  unfairness,  which  ought  to  annul  the  contract,  unless  par- 
ticular circumstances  can  be  shown,  to  prove  that  the  trans- 
action was  in  truth  a  fair  one.  If  a  baker  ask  and  receive  from 
a  stranger  two  shillings  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  when  he  would  sell  the 
same  loaf  to  a  customer  for  one  shilling,  and  the  stranger  niight 
obtain  a  similar  one  elsewhere  at  that  price,  this  is  a  manifest 
fraud,  and  the  simple  fact  of  the  excess  of  price,  without  anj 
other  evidence,  proves  it  such,  and  such  frauds  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected by  law. 

Every  part  of  this  essay  bears  evidence  that  its  author  is  a  libe- 
ral minded  man,  who  has  thought  for  himself,  without  an  exces- 
sive regard  to  what  men  of  great  authority  have  thought  and 
said  before  him,  and  who  gives  his  thoughts  to  the  public,  be- 
cause he  believes  them  valuable.  To  furnish  a  proof  of  this  to 
our  readers,  we  are  tempted  to  swell  this  article  by  an  extract 
from  a  passage  in  that  book  which  the  writer  terms  a  digression, 
though  it  is  hardly  such. 

"  If  the  positive  regulations  are  few  and  simple,  and  drawn  from  the 
actual  usages  of  society,  and  in  conformity  with  our  modes  of  thoughts 
and  habits  of  business,  they  soon  become  well  known  ;  not  certainly  to 
all — but  to  all  who  have  much  occasion  to  use  them.  They  then  enter  si- 
lently into  all  negotiations,  they  make  a  real  as  well  as  a  technical  part 
of  them,  and  thus  positive  law  and  natural  justice  coincide. 

'*  The  law-merchant  of  the  modern  civilized  world,  as  to  negotiable 
paper,  affords  an  admirable  example  of  this.  Among  millions  of  daily 
transactions,  there  but  now  and  then  occurs  an  instance  where  the  par- 
ties were  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their  legal  rights  and  responsibilities, 
and  where  the  courts  by  applying  the  rule  of  law  would  not  in  fact  exe- 
cute the  true  intentions  and  undertakings  of  the  maker,  acceptor,  or 
endorser. 

^  But  if  a  little  of  the  artificial  reasoning  and  technical  subtillties  to 
the  common  law  doctrine  of  real  estate,  had  been  at  an  early  period  in- 
Hioduced  into  this  branch  of  the  law-morcbant — and  it  would  have  need- 
ed nothing  but  a  little  ingenuity,  and  the  sanction  of  one  or  two  venerable 
names  to  nave  done  it — the  negotiation  of  a  bill  of  exchange  would  have 
become  as  mysterious  and  technical  an  affair  as  a  deed  of  trusts  and  set- 
tlements ;  no  unprofessional  man  could  have  told  what  his  precise  en- 
gagements and  responsibilities  were ;  while  courts,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, would  cease  to  adminbter  justice,  and  would  afford  protection  to 
fraud. 
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^  Thus  we  come  to  the  broad  oonclusion,  that  the  law  can  never  justly 
and  wisely  vary  from  the  rule  of  private  honesty,  unless  when  the  neces- 
sity of  public  good  requires  it,  and  then  so  far,  and  no  father,  than  that  ne- 
cessity demands.  Great  men  have  told  us  that  it  is  of  special  little  con- 
sequence what  the  law  is,  provided  it  be  certain.  Its  provisions,  say 
they,  become  known,  and  men  govern  themselves  accordingly.  This  is 
not  true. 

^  No  matter  how  certain  and  precise  the  law  may  be,  if  in  its  intention 
it  be  a  capricious  and  useless  departure  from  the  rule  which  unaided 
common  sense  would  prescribe  to  an  intelligent  individual ;  or  if  in  aim- 
ing at  a  reasonable  and  justifiable  ultimate  object,  it  uses  as  the  means, 
regulations  abhorrent  to  the  usages  or  even  to  the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  unnecessarily  formal,  technical,  and  remote  from  the  reason  of 
common  life,  then  the  law  never  becomes  known  to  those  whose  affairs  it 
regulates. 

^  The  crafty  and  knavish  do  know  it,  and  they  use  it  for  their  own 
ends.  The  simple  and  the  ignorant  are  injured,  and  can  find  no  redresa. 
The  contrast  between  technical  sense  and  common  sense  becomes  harass- 
ing and  perplexing  to  all.  There  is  one  rule  of  honesty  with  our  baker 
and  buicher,  and  another  in  the  stock  exchange,  the  horse-market,  and 
the  courts.  The  law  loses  public  confidence,  and  its  ministers  their  just 
title  to  respect  The  courts  of  justice  are  crowded  and  oppressed  with  a 
mass  of  litigation,  from  questions  which  in  a  simpler  jurisprudence  would 
never  have  arisen.  Fraud  often  triumphs  over  honesty  ;  but  the  better 
sense  and  the  better  feeling  of  mankind  cannot  always  be  perverted,  and 
in  hard  and  extreme  cases,  judges  sometimes,  and  juries  oftener,  will  bend 
or  break  the  law  to  their  own  irresistible  notions  of  equity.  Thus  finally 
vanishes  that  very  certainty,  which  is  so  boldly  lauded  as  an  adequate  sub- 
stitnte  for  justice. 

«  Every  unnecessary  deviation  in  law  from  what  is  just  in  morals,  is 
unjust.  Yet  such  is  the  force  of  early  prejudice,  that  groat  jurists,  who 
have  been  able  and  eloquent  in  inculcating  the  natural  supremacy  of 
equity  and  reason,  over  positive  rules  and  irrational  customs,  and  who, 
while  they  have  evinced  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  ju- 
risprudence, have  been  most  skilful  in  its  practical  application,  have  i;on- 
ceded  that  legal  systems  without  better  foundation  than  precedent  and  ac* 
cident,  may  1^  as  useful  as  any,  though  less  pleasing  to  the  student,  and 
less  beautiful  in  the  scholar's  eye. 

^'  If  law,'  says  Sir  William  Jones,  '  be  a  science,  and  deserves  that 
sublime  name,  it  must  be  foimded  in  principle,  and  claim  an  exalted  rank 
in  the  empire  of  reason.  But  if  it  be  merely  an  unconnected  series  of 
decisions,  its  use  may  remain,  though  its  dignity  be  lessened.' 

*'  The  first  position  is  worthy  of  the  noble  spirit  and  sound  intellect  of 
this  wise  and  high-principled  lawyer.  But  if  the  law  of  any  nation  be 
*  merely  an  imconnected  series  of  decisions,'  its  use  does  not,  and  can- 
not remain  It  ceases  to  be  the  remedy  of  the  injured,  and  the  shield  of 
the  weak.  To  the  ignorant  it  becomes  a  snare,  but  a  weapon  to  the 
wrongdoer. 

^  Lord  Mansfield  has  termed  Socrates  <  the  great  lawyer  of  antiqui- 
ty; since,' said  he,  '  the  principles  of  all  law  are  founded  in  philosophy.' 
The  philosophy  which  Socrates  taught,  and  where  Mansfield  sought  for 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  was  that  of  common  sense  and  moral  rea- 
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son.  Nor  can  the  law  fulfil  its  true  uses,  if  it  rests  upon  any  other  basis. 
PJace  it  upon  any  other  foundation,  and  what  is  it  J  A  system  whose  lan- 
guage, reasons,  and  distinctions,  are  totally  dark  and  mysterious  to  all 
but  those  whose  daily  business  it  is  to  study  them,— very  imperfectly  com- 
prehended by  the  most  of  these ;  natural  and  beautiful  to  none  but  a  few 
antiquarian  rabbis.  All  its  doctrines,  axioms,  maxims,  and  adages,  be- 
come malleable  to  the  caprice  of  the  bench.  They  are  flexible  in  the 
hand  of  the  judge  upon  whom  public  opinion  is  no  check,  and  whose 
reasoning  is  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  bar." — pp.  169—173. 

We  are  tempted  to  state  an  instance  which  fell  within  our 
recent  observation,  of  a  case  which  will  tend  to  show  the  remote 
and  unexpected  mischiefs  which  arise,  from  the  introduction 
into  jurisprudence  of  arbitrary,  senseless,  and  unnecessary 
forms.  When  these  exist,  their  origin  will  always  be  found  to 
be  remote  ;  the  reason  has  passed  away,  but  the  forms  remain. 
About  the  time  of  tlie  Norman  conquest,  (probably,)  some  per- 
son who  had  lost  goods  which  another  had  found  and  refused  to 
deliver,  applied  to  a  court  of  justice  for  a  proper  writ  to  obtain 
redress  in  such  a  case.  The  clerk  of  the  court  devised  a  writ 
suitable  to  that  case,  wherein  the  plaintiffalleged  that  he  had  lost, 
and  the  defendant  had  found,  (trouv^)  the  property  in  question. 
This  answered  very  well  for  that  case  ;  but  this  form  having 
been  once  devised  and  used,  was  not  to  be  laid  aside,  but  to  be 
applied  to  all  other  cases,  whether  similar  or  not  The  **  flexi- 
bility" or  "  accommodating  principle"  of  the  law  is  shown, 
not,  as  one  unskilled  in  legal  mystery  would  think  it  should  be, 
in  accommodating  the  remedy  to,  the  case,  but  in  forcing  the  case 
to  correspond  to  the  pre-existing  remedy •  Accordingly  the  next 
man  who  came  to  the  clerk's  ojQSce,  to  obtain  a  writ  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  compensation  for  property  in  the  possession 
of  another  which  he  claimed,  was  forced  to  allege  that  he  lost, 
and  his  adversary  found  it,  although  in  point  of  fact  there 
was  no  losing  or  finding  in  the  case  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this, 
in  cases  of  disputed  personal  property,  a  party  always  may,  and 
get^erally  must  allege,  that  it  has  bejen  lost  and  found,  or  in 
other  words,  the  form  of  action  is  trover* 

Again  ;  the  law  abstractly,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
real  merits  of  the  case,  considers  certain  forms  of  action  as 
**  sounding  in  foH,"  (to  use  its  own  elegant  phraseology,)  that 
is,  that  where  an  action  of  such  a  form  can  be  sustained,  the 
defendant  is  guilty  of  a  tort,  or  wrong ;  and  a  distinction  is 
made  between  this  and  a  case  of  debt  or  contract.  Now,  in 
trover,  the  allegation  is,  that  the  defendant  found  the  plaintiff's 
goods,  and  knowing  them  to  be  such,  converted  them  to  his  own 
use  ;  and  this  allegation  is  legally  proved  if  it  be  shown  that 
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tbe  property  belongs  to  the  plaintiff,  and  is  withheld  by  the 
defendant,  whether  innocently  or  not.  The  case  alluded  to, 
and  by  no  means  a  rare  one,  is  this  :  a  gentleman  purchased  a 
vessel  at  a  fair  price,  which  he  paid.  It  appeared,  that  several 
years  before  the  same  vessel  had  been  sold  under  judicial  pro- 
cess, (but  irregularly ;)  several  subsequent  sales  intervened,  but 
the  former  owner  came  to  claim  his  property*  He  brought  an 
action  of  trover,  and  recovered.  The  defendant  had  been  un- 
fortunate in  business ;  had  assigned  all  his  property  to  assignees 
duly  appointed,  and  had  been  discharged  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  an  insolvent  law.  But  the  law  only  provided,  that 
the  insolvent  should  be  discharged  from  his  contracts  or  debtSj 
and  not  from  the  torts  or  wrongs  he  had  committed,  and  as,  ac* 
cording  to  law j  he  was  a  *'  tort  feasor ^'^^  [wrong  doer,]  judg- 
ment must  be  rendered  against  him,  notwithstanding  his  dib- 
charge. 

We  had  intended  to  have  laid  before  our  readers  an  analy- 
sis of  this  work,  but  we  find,  after  proceeding  so  far,  that  we 
have  accomplished  very  little  in  that  way,  and  it  is  now  too  late* 
This  is  the  less  necessary,  as  it  has  been  done  by  the  author, 
and  we  cannot  better  close  this  article  than  by  stating  the  re- 
sults to  which  Mr.  Verplanck  has  arrived,  as  given  by  himself. 

^  The  doctrine  of  Contracts  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 

''  A  CONTRACT  is  an  agreement,  by  which  one  or  more  persons  under- 
take, with  one  or  more  others,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  certain  thing. 

^  A  contract  is  commutative,  or  one  of  reciprocal  interest,  when  one  of 
the  parties  undertalies  to  do  or  to  give  any  thing  which  is  regarded  by 
both  as  the  Inducement,  or  motive,  for  the  giving  or  domg  some  other  thing 
by  the  other  party. 

^  When  the  inducement  on  either  side,  or  both,  consists  of  the  chance 
of  gain  or  loss  for  either,  depending  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  uncertain 
event,  this  is  a  contract  of  hazard. 

^*  The  terms  of  most  contracts  of  reciprocal  interest  are  regulated  with 
reference  to  value  in  exchange,  which,  when  estimated  in  money,  is  caU- 
ed  Price. 

*'  The  Market  Price  of  any  thing  is  the  ordinary  price  at  which  things 
of  the  same  kind,  and  fit  for  the  same  uses,  sell  or  would  sell  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  among  those  whose  demand  causes  their  value  in  ex- 
change or  in  sale,  and  those  by  whom  they  are  commonly  supplied. 

**  Things  wholly  peculiar,  or  which  are  not  susceptible  of  a  regular  sup- 
ply, ID  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them,  have  no  market  price,  but 
their  price  depends  solely  on  the  wishes  and  means  of  the  buyer  and 
seller. 

*^  A  price  agreed  upon  honestly,  with  full  knowledge  of  all  material 
facts,  is  always  a  fair  price  between  the  parties,  however  excessive  or  in- 
adeouate  it  may  appear  to  others. 

**  but :  If  in  any  contract  or  sale  the  price  of  the  thing  sold  or  done,  or 
to  be  done,  be  much  greater  or  less  than  the  market  price  at  which  things 
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of  the  tame  kind  or4|ualitj  sell  or  would  lell,  such  variation  will  afford  a 
legal  presNiuiption  of  a  fraud  or  error  in  the  contract  or  sale. 

"  Sucb  a  presuinptioD  is  not  conclusive,  but  is  open  to  refutation^  by 
moving  the  true  reason  and  inducement  for  such  derviation  from  the  mar- 
ket price,  and  showing  that  the  agreement  did  not  proceed  from  fraud  or 
error. 

^  Good  faith  is  essential  to  the  obligation  of  contracts:  he  who  coui* 
mits  a  fraud  in  making  a  bargain,  leaves  the  other  party  at  liberty  to  set 
aside  the  agreement,  if  it  be  not  executed  ;  or  to  claim  to  be  restoied,  as 
near  as  may  be,  to  the  situation  he  was  in  before  the  bargain  ;  provided 
always,  that  the  fraud  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  evident,  that 
without  It,  the  contract  would  not  have  been  made  at  all,  or  not  on  suck 
terms. 

**  Fraud  may  be  either  direct  fraud,  or  the  fiaud  of  unfair  cuivantage. 

"  Direct  frand  in  contracts  comprehends  every  falsehood,  art,  trick  or 
manoBUvre,  practised  by  the  one  party  to  mislead  or  deceive  the  other  con- 
cerning the  subject  or  terms  of  the  contract. 

*^  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  fraud  in  contracts,  for  either  party  to  take 
an  advantage  of  the  other  on  any  point,  where  it  was  presumed  by  the 
one  party,  and  understood  to  be  so  presumed  by  the  other,  that  no  advan- 
tage wotdd  be  taken  ;  and  where  no  such  advantage  could  be  taken,  ex- 
cept through  the  means  of  the  trust  thus  reposed. 

"  This  trust  may  be  directly  reposed  ;  as  in  the  appointment  of  an 
agent,  or  trustee,  or  guardian :  and  the  use  of  such  confidence  by  an 
agent  or  trustee,  to  his  principal's  or  trustor's  injury  and  his  own  benefit, 
is  fraudulent,  being  a  breach  of  direct  confidence. 

<*  When  in  any  contract  or  sale  advantage  is  taken  by  concealment  of 
knowledge  as  to  any  of  those  material  facts  concerning  the  terms  or  the 
subject  of  the  contract,  which  necessarily  and  of  course  enter  into  all  cal- 
culationsof  p'ice  among  those  whose  demand  and  supply,  and  estimation 
of  value,  fix  the  market  price  of  similar  things;  this  concealment  is  a 
breach  of  implied  confidence,  and  therefore  unfair. 

"  These  material  facts,  necessarily  entering  into  all  calculations  of 
market  price,  may  relate  either  to  circumstances  extrinsic^  or  to  those  tn- 
trinsic  co  the  subject  of  the  contract. 

^  Extrinsic  circumstances,  materially  affecting  the  terms  of  a  contract, 
are  those  which  influence  the  market  price  of  such  things,  or  their  ex- 
changeable value. 

'*  Intrinsic  circumstances  material  to  the  terms  of  a  contract,  are  such 
as  relate  to  those  qualities  of  the  subject  of  the  contract,  which  in  similar 
things  fit  them  for  their  ordinary  use,  and  create  the  demand  of  those 
whose  use  or  desire  for  such  things  give  them  their  value  in  sales  or  ex- 
change. 

Circumstances  mofmo/  in  their  nature,  are  not  material  iit  degree,  un- 
less they  are  such,  as  if  known,  would  so-^fiect  the  value  of  the  thing 
sold  or  done,  in  the  geiieral  estimation  of  those  whose  use  or  estimation 
fixes  the  market  price  of  similar  things,  as  to  make  the  price  of  the  ac- 
tual subject  of  the  contract  vary  materially  from  that  of  other  things  of 
the  same  nature  or  use. 

''  Concealment  of  such  circumstances,  whether  intrinsic  or  extrinsic, 
if  they  are  material  in  nature  and  degree,  vitiates  the  contract,  when- 
ever the  thing  is  sold,  or  contracted  for,  with  reference  to  its  ordinary 
uses. 
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^  When  a  speoiaJ  pnrpote  for  the  thing  bought  or  agreed  for,  is  mtend- 
ed  by  one  party,  and  known  to  be  so  intended  by  the  other,  it  is  a  breach 
of  implied  confidence,  to  take  an  advantage  by  eoacealmeat  of  any  such 
fact,  as,  if  known,  would  affect  the  worth  or  value  of  the  thing  in  the  ea- 
timation  of  any  reasonable  man  having  the  same  object ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  which,  the  agreement  alone  proves  that  it  was  presumed  do  ad« 
vantage  would  be  taken. 

"  It  is  perfectly  justifiable  in  bargains  to  use  superior  sagacity  as  to 
probabilities,  or  to  apply  greater  skill  and  more  accurate  information,  as 
to  those  facts  which  do  not  necessarily  enter  into  the  common  ealcula- 
tions  of  price ;  and  concerning  which  no  presumption  or  confidence,  ex- 
press or  implied,  can  reasonably  be  entertained,  that  if  either  party  pos- 
sessed superior  knowledge,  he  would  not  use  it 

'•  Wherever,  either  by  the  known  usai^e  of  trade,  or  by  express  words, 
notice  is  given  that  the  sale  or  agreement  is  made  at  all  risks,  and  with- 
out recourse  in  case  of  error  or  loss  ;  neither  party  is  answerable  except 
for  positive  and  direct  fraud. 

"  The  responsibility  of  making  good  injuries  caused  by  direct  frauds 
can  never  be  disclaimed  in  any  way. 

'*  Mutual  error  as  to  the  subject  of  the  contract,  does  not  of  course  vi- 
tiate the  contract :  But,— 

"  A  contract  or  sale  is  not  duly  executed,  when  the  thing  done  or  de- 
livered varies  materially,  in  kind  or  quality,  from  the  kind  or  quality  ex- 
pressed or  understood  between  the  parties. 

^  These  are  implied  from  the  custom  of  trade  and  the  price  paid  ; 
which  if  settled  with  reference  to  market  price,  raises  the  presumption 
that  it  was  understood  as  a  condition  of  the  contract,  that  the  subject  of 
it  had  the  usual  qualities,  and  was  fit  for  the  uses  which  create  the  market 
demand  for  such  things. 

*'  The  kmd  or  quality  are  also  implied  from  the  avowed  object  of  the 
purchaser,  In^hich,  if  known  to  the  other  party,  raises  the  presumption 
that  the  subject  of  the  contract  was  understood  to  possess  the  usual  qua- 
lities which  fit  similar  things  for  the  intended  use. 
•  '*  In  all  contracts  of  reciprocal  interest,  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
that  the  agreement  will  be  duly  executed ;  unless  there  be  some  stipula- 
tion, notice,  or  known  usage,  that  the  contract  is  at  all  risks,  except  that  of 
positive  fraud. 

**  The  seller,  whether  of  goods,  of  services,  or  of  the  uses  of  things, 
impliedly  warrants  against  all  secret  defects  of  what  he  sells,  which  raatke 
the  thing  useless  for  the  object  for  which  it  is  avowedly  intended,  or  for  the 
common  purposes  and  uses  of  similar  things ;  or  which  so  lessen  those 
uses  that  the  buyer  wonid  not  have  purchased,  or  only  at  a  lower  rate,  if 
be  had  known  such  defects. 

^  This  warranty  includes  defects  unknown  to  the  seller,  as  well  as  those 
known  to  him. 

'*  This  implied  warranty  does  not  extend  to  defects  known  to  the 
buyer. 

**  If  defects  are  apparent  on  inspection,  the  law  must  presume  that 
they  were  known  to  the  buyer  ;  but  such  presumption  may  be  refuted  by 
positive  contrary  evidence. 

**  If  the  defects  were  unknown  to  the  seller,  and  the  sale  in  all  respects 
honest,  he  nay  in  the  first  instance  replace  the  thing  sold  by  others  whioh 
will  correspond  with  the  tme  intent  and  meaning  of  the  bargain.   ' 

"  If  this  cannot  be  done,  he  is  bound  either  to  return  the  price,  receive 
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back  his  goods  or  other  things  sold,  or  to  pay  the  difference  of  value,  and 
interest  thereon,  if  any  ;  but  no  farther. 

^*  The  object  being  to  restore  the  parties  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  their 
former  situation  before  the  bargain,  if  this  be  done,  the  manner  is  not  im- 
portant ;  but  if  the  bargain  cannot  be  executed  according  to  its  true  in- 
tent, the  wisest  legal  policy,  as  a  general  rule,  is  unquestionably  that  of  the 
Roman  and  French  law,  which  in  cases  of  honest  error  as  to  intrinsic  de- 
fects, give  the  option  of  rescinding  the  bargain,  or  of  recovering  the  dif- 
ference of  value,  to  the  buyer. 

^  If  the  seller  kuew  these  intrinsic  secret  defects,  he  is  bound,  more- 
over, to  make  good  all  damages  resulting  from  the  error  of  the  injured 
party. 

^  The  same  responsibility  attaches  to  any  party  to  a  contract,  who 
guns  an  advantage  therein  by  fraud  of  any  sort. 

^  In  every  contract  of  sale  the  seller  impliedly  warrants  that  title  or 
right  of  property  which  he  purports  to  selL 

**  If  there  be  no  description  or  representation  of  the  right  or  kind  of 
property,  the  sale  impliedly  includes  a  warranty  of  full  and  absolute 
property  ;  subject  to  this  exception  : — 

<<  When  the  buyer  knows,  from  the  understood  custom  of  trade,  or 
the  law,  or  in  any  other  way,  that  he  buys  not  the  absolute  propetty,  but 
the  seller's  right  or  claim. 

<^  Mutual  mistake  as  to  title,  without  warranty,  b  a  ground  to  rescind  a 
sale  at  the  option  of  the  buyer. 

^  If  the  seller  did  not  know  the  defects  of  his  title,  he  is  answerable 
only  to  make  good  the  price  paid  him ;  if  he  knew  them,  the  sale  is  then 
fraudulent ;  and  he  is  answerable  moreover  for  all  damages  or  losses  re- 
sulting therefrom. 

^  Mutual  mistake  or  mutual  ignorance,  of  extrinsic  circumstances  ma- 
terial to  the  terms  of  a  contract,  do  not  in  strict  right  affect  the  contract, 
,  or  impose  any  liability. 

^  In  cases. of  mutual  ignorance  or  error,  there  is  no  implied  warranty 
as  to  such  qualities  of  the  subject  of  the  contract,  as  are  not  ascertainable 
as  matters  of  fact,  but  depend  upon  individual  taste  and  opinion,  con« 
cerning  which  the  parties  severally  rely  upon  their  own  judgment. 

<<  Where,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  transaction,  the 
value  of  the  things  sold  appears  to  have  been  estimated  as  contingent^ 
(there  being  no  fraud  or  concealment,)  there  is  no  implied  warranty  as  to 
those  facu  on  which  the  contingency  depends.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  discounting  of  uncurrent  bank  notes,  the  sale  of  negotiable  paper 
without  endorsement,  and  frequently  in  bona  fide  sales  of  stock,  at  the 
current  rate,  though  above  its  true  monied  value.  Here  the  risk  is  as- 
sumed, impliedly,  by  the  buyer,  while  the  seller  is  answerable  only  for 
the  fraud,  or  unfair  ooncealmeut. 

**  Such  are  the  general  principles  and  rules  of  honest  dealing  in  bar- 
gains, and  the  execution  of  them.  To  make  them  perfectly  fit  for  legal 
direction,  they  require  more  precision  and  circumstantiality,  and  many 
subordinate  rules  under  each  head.  Besides  this,  in  order  to  be  readily 
comprehended  and  easily  applied,  they  would  also  need  the  addition  of 
examples  or  of  adjudged  case^. 

^  Otherwise  they  are  the  rules  of  strict  honesty,  and  of  wise  legal  po- 
licy on  this  head,  and  need  no  other  limitations,  than  are  common  to  all 
such  principles, — those  arising  from  the  necessity  of  general  rules  of 
evidence,  or  those  imposed  by  obvious  public  policy." — pp.  «24 — ^234. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  some  of  the  minor  propositions 
in  tkitf  work  are  not  doubtfol,  or  even  erroneous,  bnt  we  con- 
sider the  general  coarse  of  his  reasonii^  to  be  clear,  and  the 
resaks  justly  deduced ;  and  tins  is  no  slight  praise,  when  we  can 
add,  thai  it  is  also  in  a  great  degree  wigmak  We  hope  and 
believe,  that  at  it  eminently  deserves,  it  will  receive  attention, 
and  that  not  from  lawyers  ody,  but  from  intelligent  merchants, 
kisislaton,  and,  in  short,  from  every  class  in  the  community 
f^ch  wishes  lo  advance  its  highest  political  interest,  which  is, 
undoubtedly,  that  of  jurisprudence.  Nothing  is  more  delight- 
fill  or  more  animating  to  the  lovers  of  truth  and  cscelleDce, 
tfian  to  observe  the  progress  of  liberal  and  just  ideas  on  this  alt- 
important  subject*  This  generation  caimot  pass  away  without 
many  improvements,  and  we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  our 
fmn^cRate  successors  will  see  the  advancement  of  the  law  from 
a  tfxfdeto  a  scrEWCE. 


Since  writing  the  above  remartcs,  we  have  heard  of  a  recent  legal  de- 
cision^ whicli,  in  our  o|MiiioD,  is  very  apposite  to  |>rove  the  justice  of  Mr. 
Verpfenok's  argument,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  eaioeat  trnpUir.  It  is 
the  case  of  0$gQod  t.  Lewis^  which  recently  arose  in  Baltimore,  and 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland. 

It  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  on  a  sale  of  sperm  oil,  described 
in  a  bill  of  parcels,  and  sold,  as  wirUer  pressed  sperm  tnl;  it  proved  to  be 
sammev  strained  oil  The  court  (Judge  Archer  dissenting)  decided,  that ' 
the  bii^  of  parcels  was  not  a  warranty,  and  that,  to  reoover,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  defendant  sold  the  oil  for  winter  strained,  knowing 
it  not  to  be  so.  Judge  Hansen,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  de» 
clar^d  the  preference  the  court  was  disposed  to  accord  to  the  civil  law, 
and  its  wish  to  consider  such  an  affirmation  as  implying  a  warranty  ;  but 
that,  however  desirable  it  was  that  the  law  should  be  what  it  ought  to  be, 
yet  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  court  to  make  it  so.  It  was  their  duty 
to  expound  the  law  as  it  is,  and  after  a  research  into  the  British  autbort^ 
ties,  the  court  bad  determined  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  ChanctUor 
Kent. 

flow,  the  occurrence  of  such  a  case  as  this,  in  the  commercial  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  litigation  which  grew  out  of  it,  is  conclusive  proof 
tkat  the  law  is  not  known  to  those  w1k»  ought  to  know  it.  A  law  wrongs 
\f  settled,  never  is  fully  settled.  The  ordinary  notions  of  good  sense  and 
equity,  which  influence  men  in  their  transactions  of  business,  are  con- 
stantly leading  to  the  infringement  of  the  law  ;  and  the  same  sentiments 
are  not  always  without  theii  etiTects  upon  the  bench.  In  the  above  case, 
if  the  cause  had  been  tried  before  a  jury,  Judge  Archer  presiding,  the 
plaintiff  would  have  prevailed.  The  frank  confession  of  the  judges  ii, 
we  think,  the  highest  authority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Verplanck's  argument. 
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Aet.  XL— wi  LetUr  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  ike  J^uestUy  and 
PracticabtlUj/  of  forming  a  Code  of  the  Laws  of  Eingland  ;  to 
whuh  is  annexed^  the  New  Bankr%ipt  Law  ;  arranged  in  the  Me- 
thod of  Domat'^s  Civil  Law,  and  in  a  style  suited  to  the  hum' 
blest  capacity  ;  proposed  to  be  adopted  as  the  Statute  Law  of  the 
Realm.  By  Crofton  Uniacke,  Esq.  of  LincoMs  Inuj 
Barrister  at  Law}  and  late  Judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty 
Court  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.     Londcm.     18^. 

The  work,  the  title  of  which  we  have  given  above,  is  among 
the  numerous  signs  of  the  spirit  of  legal  improvement  which 
is  now  widely  diffused.  This  spirit  is  no  longer  confined  to 
speculative  philosophers,  but  has  extended  itself  to  the  cabi- 
nets and  councils  of  nations.  A  general  impression  seems  to 
prevail,  that  the  system  of  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  and 
of  the  procedure  by  which  justice  is  administered,  in  most  ci- 
vilized countries,  is  far  behmd  the  improved  condition  of  the 
age,  and  the  increasing  demands  which  public  opinion  makes 
upon  the  rtilers  of  the  states.  £very  other  branch  of  know- 
le^e  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  and  rapid  improvement.  Why, 
then,  should  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  which  is  so  vitallj 
important  to  the  happiness  of  society,  be  abandoned  to  the 
careless  and  occasional  efforts  of  reform  produced  by  its  more 
glaring  defects,  instead  of  being  brought  to  the  test  of  an  en- 
ughtened  philosophy,  and  systematically  examined  with  a  view 
to  its  revision  and  adaptation  to  the  new  order  of  things  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  improvement  of  other  branehes  of 
knowledge?  The  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  his  speech  at  Bris- 
tol, which  are  quoted  by  the  author  of  this  letter  to  Lord  El- 
don,  appear  to  us  to  be  pregnant  with  meaning.  '^  It  would 
appear,^^  says  that  eminent  statesman,  speaking  of  the  public 
a£&irs  of  Great  Britain,  *'  that  the  whole  machine  of  society 
has  received  an  accelerating  impulse^  and  that  this  country  is 
b^inning  a  course  of  prosperity  which  shall  exceed  all  that  has 
gone  before^  as  much  as  the  present  exceeds  all  past  expecta- 
tions." This  is  not  only  true  of  England,  but  of  other  civi- 
lized countries,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  benighted  regions  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  In  every  other  European  nation,  and  the 
countries  colonized  by  Europe,  an  active  discussion  is  goin^  on 
upon  the  laws  of  trade,  and  those  by  which  justice  is  adminis- 
tered. The  respective  merit  of  written  codes,  and  of  com- 
naon  law— of  different  systems  of  punishment  for  crimes — of 
the  organization  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  their  forms  of  pro- 
cedure— of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  written  and  oral  evidence — 
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of  the  diTision  of  courts  of  justice  into  distinct  departments  of 
law  and  equity — all  these  subjects  are  investigated,  not  only  by 
learned  and  ingenious  individuals  in  private  stations,  but  by 
those  who  have  power  to  enforce  their  conclusions  with  the 
authority  of  the  state.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  these 
^KscassioDS  have  been  continued  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  the  codes  of  Napoleon.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  to  consider 
Aose  codes  as  the  first  attempt  in  modem  times  to  establish  a 
complete  system  of  written  law.  Long  before  the  name  of 
tiiat  extraordinary  man  was  heard  of,  the  customary  law  of  the 
different  provinces  of  France  had  been  reduced  to  a  written 
text ;  and  the  beautiful  ordinances  of  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau 
had  nearly  completed  a  system  of  statutory  legislation,  which 
served  as  materials  for  the  new  civil  code  of  France.  More 
deliberate  examination  has  again  detected  numerous  imperfec- 
tions in  this  code.  But,  with  all  its  errors,  it  is  still  retained 
as  the  law,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  Holland  and  Italy.  In 
Holland  it  is  about  to  undergo  a  revision  and  modification.  In 
some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  it  has  already  passed 
ttiroughthat  process.  Throughout  Germany,  the  most  ani- 
mated discussions,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  science  of 
l^slation,  are  going  on.  The  history  of  the  Roman  law  is 
diligently  studied,  and  its  principles  are  not  only  taught,  as  for- 
meny,  in  the  learned  universities  of  that  intellectual  country, 
but  are  widely  diffused  in  periodical  journals,  which  keep  alive 
a  taste  for  this  branch  of  study. 

As  respects  the  controversy  about  common  and  written  law, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  it  is  neither  necessary  n«r  desirable  to 
abolish  the  common  law  upon  the  establishment  of  a  code. 
The  common  law,  or  some  other  supplementary  rule,  must 
always  exist  as  a  sy$itm  of  jurisprudence,  after  the  most  success- 
ful attempt  to  establish  a  complete  digest  of  statute  law.  In 
diofie  countries  of  Europe  where  written  codes  have  been  long 
established,  the  Roman  law  still  retains  its  authority ;  as  a  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence,  as  a  supplementary  rule  to  be  resorted 
to,  both  for  me  interpretation  of  the  code,  and  to  supply  its  de- 
fects. In  this  view,  it  is  expressively  called  by  the  French 
lawyers,  raison  icrite.  The  same  office  must  probably  always 
be  performed  by  the  common  law  of  England,  in  those  countries 
which  have  been  governed  by  that  law,  even  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  civil  and  criminal  codes.  Nor  does  this  conces*- 
sion  diminish  the  wei^t  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  such 
codes.  No  man  will  urge  it  as  a  reason  against  the  establish- 
ment of  written  constitutions  of  government,  that  both  in  our 
national  and  our  state  constitutions  we  are  obliged  frec^uently 
to  resort  to  the  common  law,  not  only  to  ascertain  the  import 
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?Ay  its  unavotdtble  defectgandomisttioost .  This  will  mnch  less 
requentlj  happen  in  a  code  of  private  jari^mdeDoe  ;  wluch 
must,  oeceMarily,  he  verr  difiiise,  and  coropreheod  nmajr  of 
those  minute  details  which  are  omitted  in  drawing  up  a  coBStir 
tution  of  government.  But  still,  nr e  think,  the  neceaaity  of  oc^ 
castonally  resorting  to  this  system  of  raiion  ieriU  caoMt  be 
entirely  avoided. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  bankrupt  law  of  Ei^* 
land,  the  first  foundations  of  which  were  laid  as  early  as  th^ 
reign  of  Henry  VUI.  and  of  Elizabeth,  had  pown  up»  by  the 
gradual  ^ccamulatioo  of  subsequent  statutes  anending  these, 
and  by  a  long  series  of  judicial  interpretations  engrafted  upon 
ibe  original  text,  to  become  one  of  the  most  complex  tiU^  of 
English  jurisprudence.  Indeed,  the  study  of  this  head  of  the 
law  formed  almost  a  distinct  departmait  of  the  profession*  The 
determination  of  cases  in  bankruptcy,  even  with  the  aisistance 
of  the  commissioners,  formed  one  of  the  most  laborious  portions 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  duties.  Voluminous  treatues  bad 
been  written  upon  it.  But  all  these  efforts  of  the  l^slature,  of 
the  eminent  men  who  have  held  the  ^reat  seal,  and  of  the  leani- 
ed  individuals  who  have  practised  m  bankruptcy  and  written 
upon  the  subject,  have  only  served  to  swell  this  indigested  maaa 
of  materials  to  a  monstrous  pile,  in  the  labyrinth  of  which  there 
was  no  clue  to  guide  the  wanderer.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
subject  was  taken  up  by  parliament  at  its  last  session ;  several  of 
the  old  statutes  were  repealed,  many  of  their  provisions  conso- 
lidated, some  of  the  judicial  interpretations  of  their  origiaal 
text  incorporated  into  the  law,  and  the  whole  digested  into  one 
act  Here  then  we  have  an  example,  in  one  very  important, 
overgrown,  and  complicated  titie  oi  the  law,  of  ihe  practicabi- 
lity of  what  has  been  gravely  pronounced  by  some  very  wise 
! persons,  impossibU.  That  it  is  not  a  perfect  system,  or  a  per* 
ect  digest  of  an  imperfect  system,  may  be  readily  admitted. 
The  first  may  be  hereafter  shown  by  further  experience,  aod 
the  last  Mr.  Uniacke  has  shown  in  the  little  work  before  ua. 
But  that  it  is  the  combined  result  of  the  commercial  and  legal 
experience  of  England  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  a 
convenient  consolidation  of  all  the  provisions  on  the  subject, 
which  that  long  experience  has  determined  it  wise  to  retain, 
into  one  statute,  of  no  very  great  length,  a  bare  inspection  of  the 
Ifw  will  render  quite  manifest,  mit  this  is  not  all.  This 
biankrupt  code  was  framed,  not  by  Jeremy  Bentbam — not  1^ 
any  private  speculative  philosopher,  or  by  any  public  assembly 
of  levellers,  aiming  at  a  radical  reform  of  existing  institutiona*^ 
it  was  framed  by  ti^e  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britain — by 
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king»  lords,  and  cooamoni  :-<-ttiid  the  moot  reinarktUe  circunw 
stance  abovt  thU  remarkable  law^  and  which  characterizes  it  as 
forming  an  aera  in  British  legislation,  is  the  pieamble  which  is 
prefixed  to  it :  ^^  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Jaws  re- 
hting  to  bankrupts,  anp  to  simpufy  tkb  LAireuAas  thbrkof, 

ANO  to  C0N90L1I>AT£  T0S  SAME,  80  AMBNOftO  AHO  SlMPLiriSD| 

IN  ONE  ACT,  and  to  make  other  provisions  respectinc  bankrupts, 
be  it  enacted,^'  &c.  It  then  goes  on,  and  in  one  felt  swoop,  re- 
peals BO  leas  than  twenty-one  acts  of  parliaments,  beginning 
with  the  venerable  statute  of  the  34  and  35  of  King  Henry 
Vlil.  c.  4,  and  ending  with  the  statute  of  the  4th  of  his  present 
majesty,  c  98*  sparine  neither  old  age  nor  youth — neioier  the 
wisdom  of  the. Eighth  Harry  nor  that  of  the  Fourth  Greorge.  k 
then  proceeds,  with  what  must  appear  to  some  a  merciless  band) 
(but  to  U8  it  seems  too  sparing,)  to  lop  oif  the  useless  verbosity, 
and  dark  and  antiquated  phraseology,  of  the  enactments  it 
thinks  fit  to  retain ;  and  to  supply  the  place  of  those  it  entirety 
extirpates,  by  new  and  more  wholesome  provisions,  reducing  the 
whole  into  something  like  order  and  synmietiy. 

Notwithstandii^  tbeae  improvements  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
new  act,  (which  was  passed  on  the  3d  May,  and  went  into  operas 
tion  on  the  3d  of  September  hist,)  Mr.  Uniacke  thinks  it  is  sus« 
ceptible  of  still  further  improvement  both  in  style  and  arrange- 
ment,  and  for  that  purpose  has  tnuubUed  the  act,  (as  be  ex- 
presses it,)  so  as  to  render  its  language  more  plain  and  intelligible^ 
and  reduce  its  sine  at  least  one  third.  This  trofniatum  was 
published  some  time  since  by  Mr*  Lane,  in  the  M^m-^Yark  0«- 
zeiU^  and  therefore  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  an 
analysis  of  it,  which  we  had  intended  to  prepare  and  lay  beA>re 
them. 

We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  express  &u  vrish,  that  as 
the  subject  of  a  bankrupt  code  seems  to  be  taken  ujp  in  earnest 
by  congress,  due  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  revision  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  bills  which  have  been  heretofore  presented 
on  the  subject,  and  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  substan- 
tive alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  English  bankrupt 
laws  by  this  new  statute,  so  far  as  they  shall  appear  to  be 
adapted  to  our  peculiar  circumstances«  It  seems  undeed  ex- 
traordioary  that  one  of  the  most  important  powers  with  which 
congress  is  invested  by  the  nationsJ  constitution,  should  have 
remained  so  long  unexecuted.  We  can  hardW  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  a  great  commercial  country  can  long  exist,  in  any 
tolerable  order,  without  a  bankrupt  code.  That  this  should  te 
uniform  throughout  the  nation,  in  a  country  divided  into  so 
many  jurisdictions  as  this  is,  seems  to  he  self-evident.  It  is  true, 
that  the  i£nglish  bankrupt  laws  do  not  extend  to  Scotland  and 
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Ireknd,  or  to  the  British  colonies ;  but  we  are  to  remember, 
that  they  extend  to  all  persons  resident  in  England,  whether  na- 
tives or  aliens  5  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  British  empire  centres,  and  is  carried  on,  in  England, 
where  its  active  agents  reside,  and  are  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  bankrupt  laws.  But  in  this  country,  divided,  as  it  is,  into 
twenty-four  different  jurisdictions,  each  having  its  peculiar  sys- 
tem.for  the  collection  of  debts  and  the  relief  of  insolvent  debt- 
ors, great  confusion  and  inconvenience  has  already  arisen,  and 
must  at  last  became  inextricable,  without  the  establishment  of 
uniform  laws  on  this  interesting  subject.  The  commercial  cre- 
dit of  the  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  injured  by  it  to 
a  degree  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  We  are  very  sen- 
sible of  the  difliculties  of  adjusting  a  system  of  bankrupt  laws  to 
the  various  wants,  and  habits,  and  local  institutions  of  our  wide 
spread  empire ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  these  difficulties  are 
insuperable.  Any  uniform  system,  however  imperfect,  would 
be  preferable  to  the  present  chaos  of  state  r^ulation — of  insol- 
vent laws,  and  attachment  laws,  and  execution  laws,  constantly 
fluctuating  with  the  chai^ng  policy  of  the  difierent  states, 
operatii^  in  the  most  unjust  and  partial  manner  upon  foreign 
creditors,  and  confining  the  unfortunate  debtor  to  the  limits  of 
the  local  jurisdiction  within  which  he  has  obtained  his  dischai]^. 
We  are,  however,  satisfied,  that  the  American  legal  mind,  avaibng 
itself  of  the  lights  of  experience  in  other  countries,  is  compe- 
tent to  frame  a  bankrupt  code,  which  shall  be  superior  to  any 
other  that  has  yet  been  devised,  both  in  simplicity  and  efficacy. 
If  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  this,  it  must  arise, 
not  from  the  want  of  skill  in  our  legislators,  but  from  the  state  of 
morals  and  of  manners  which  has  grown  up  under  the  present 
lax  and  confused  system,  and  which  will  not  endure  those  de- 
cisive remedies  wluch  alone  can  be  efficacious.  They  will  at 
least  have  the  consolation  of  Solon,  if  they  cannot  give  their 
countrymen  the  best  possible  laws,  they  will  give  them  the  best 
which  they  are  capable  of  receiving. 

Art.  XII.— 3^  AilanHc  Souvenir ;  a  Christmas  and  Mw-Tear^s  Offer- 
ing.  1816.  Philadelphia.  H.  C.  Carey  k  I.  Lea. 
Wh^n  this  journal  was  first  started,  under  a  difierent  title,  strong 
doubts  irore  entertained,  bj  many  judicious  and  reflecting  individuals,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  iu  name;  and  perhaps,  if  its  godfathers  had  been  per* 
fectly  ingenuous,  they  would  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  ha?t  satis- 
fied the  laudable  curiosity  and  rational  septicismi  of  those  who  quarrelled 
with  the  mysterious  appellation.  If  there  be  any  who  yet  feel  uneasy 
aboit  this  matter,  we  ha?e  now  an  opportunity  of  referring  them  for  in- 
formation to  those  who  stood  sponsors  for  the  beautifnl  work  before  os, 
U>  the  title  of  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  make  no  objections ;  although 
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we  fear  it  nay  affect  dangeroody  some  weak  nenres,  and  sound  to  their 
nice  ears  lilce  the  '^  Herculean  Balsam,"  whilome  advertised  as  a  grand 
specific  ID  this  city. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  reason  to  be  protid  of  this  little  volmne, 
both  for  matter  and  manner,  as  a  specimen  of  American  manufiicttire, 
aad  as  it  will  bear  comparison,  without  prejudice^  with  any  of  the  similar 
publications  of  the  English  press.  For  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  ty-* 
pographical  execution,  we  have  not  seen  its  rival  in  any  book  printed  in 
this  country. 

It  has  beien  supplied  with  its  literary  materials  entirely  by  native  wri- 
ters ;  and  at  least  half  its  contents  is  from  the  pens  of  authors  ht  this  city* 
"The  Eve  of  St.  John,"  "  A  Tale  of  Mystery,"  and  the  •«  Spanish  Obi  of 
the  Cordilleras,"  from  the  same  prolific  pen,  will  be  read  with  universal 
pleasure ;  and  although  the  author's  reputation  has  been  long  established, 
we  know  not  but  it  may  be  even  enhanced  by  the  penisal  of  these  stories, 
in  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  often  smiled  with  him  in  the  sallies  of 
hit  native  humour,  or  who  have  confessed  the  strength  of  his  caustic  ta- 
lent, when  he  has  employed  the  power  of  his  satire  against  the  libellers  of 
our  country.  The  first  of  these  tales,  (and,  in  our  opinion,  the  best,  both 
for  plot  and  execution,)  is  the  narration  of  the  persecution  and  murder  of 
a  young  Greek  girl  and  her  lover,  by  a  Turkish  tyrant.  'Whether  it  be 
founded  on  any  particular  facts  we  know  not ;  but  too  many  similar  re- 
corded instances  of  remorseless  and  abominable  oppression  in  the  annals 
of  Mahometan  sway,  give  to  this  well  told  fiction  the  pathos  and  the 
eloquence  of  truth.  The  *«Tale  of  Mystery,"  which  we  hafVe  also 
relished  exceedingly,  is  an  account  of  the  melancholy  and  gentle- 
nanlike  deportment  and  demise  of  one  Mr.  Jacob  Stump,  who  died,  as 
bis  fathers  before  him  had  done,  "  without  a  disease."  Whether  the 
cause  of  this  premature  dissolution  of  Jacob  and  his  ancestors,  is  intend- 
ed to  be  discoverable  in  the  necessity  of  their  wearing,  for  constant  pe- 
nance and  mortification,  their  unfortunate  surname,  or  to  whatever 
source  this  family  disease  might  be  traced,  we  think  the  parents  of  the 
hero  showed  great  good  sense  and  taste,  in  not  tackine  to  his  inevitable 
cognomen  any  preposterous  heathen  appellation.  They  found  him  a 
Stump ;  and  they  christened  him  plain  Jacob.  Had  they  made  him 
carry  on  the  back  of  his  familiar  title,  the  tremendous  heroic  weight  of 
Artazerxes,  or  Agamemnon,  he  would  surely  have  sunk  into  an  earlier,  a 
more  imtimely  grave.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  at  home,  and  the  fidelity 
of  its  descriptive  parts  will  be  at  once  recognised  by  all  who  have  travel- 
led in  steam-boats,  or  made  the  fashionable  summer  excursion.  Were 
we,  at  this  season  of  festivity,  in  a  cynic  vein,  we  should  object  to  the 
"Spanish  Girl  of  the  Cordilleras,"  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  its  plot. 
The  story,  however,  such  as  it  is,  is  told  pleasantly  and  gracefully. 

"  The  Catholic  Iroquois,"  by  the  author  of  Redwood,  relates  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  an  Indian  girl,  who,  after  having  been  educated  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  married  to  a  vouog  Frenchman,  is  carried  away  by  her 
savage  father  and  his  tribe,  after  the  destruction  of  her  husband,  and  the 
settlement  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  devoted  to  the  funeral  pyre,  on  her 
reliisal  to  embrace  the  faith  of  her  kindred,  and  a  husband  from  among 
their  people.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  deeply  interesting  and 
pathetic  narrative,  of  equal  length,  than  this.  The  writer  has  evinced 
all  her  usual  ability  in  the  introduction,  in  which  the  legend  is  naturally 
and  happily  introduced ;  in  tlie  local  descriptions  of  scenery ;  in  por- 
traying the  prominent  characters,  and  in  the  majiagement  of  the  inci- 
dents. 
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We  have  on^  one  reoMrk  u>  make,  l^  way  of  niggettioiv  and  parllafM 
it  U  hMiecoriOca^  Wt  l»ad  tboffgbl,  th«l  the  notion  of  homsa  sacriiMt 
or  the  dedication  of  human  victims  to  any  particular  god,  at  bekM»ging 
to  tbe  eostonia  of  oin  Aborigines,  bad  betD  disproved,  ami  exploded. 
The  BMrtyrdom  of  Ibe  ladiaa  gifl,  aiight  hav«  taken  plaee  with  as 
mach  propriety,  and  been  made  equaUy  eSocdwe^  withool  ttie  intra- 
diiclioB  of  this  qaestionabie  superstition.  Be  tins  as  it  may,  every  readev 
of  faeliag  wiU  do  homage  to  the  geaios  of  the  author,  in  perusing  this 
brief  story.  The  characters  of  the  good  priest,  and  of  the  two  Indian 
siatecsf  tbe  one  of  irbom  had  devoted  herself  to  the  solitude  of  the  ck>is- 
ter,  while  the  oilier  could  not  break  tbe  tendrils  of  natural  feeding  which 
hoiiad  1^  to  this  world,  with  its  bMos,  and  fears,  and  sympathies,  are 
drawn  ia  a  manner  not  unworthy  oi  M^Kemde.  The  conclusion  «p« 
proackes  to  the  subiiaBe. 

Of  the  two  temaining  tales  in  this  volume,  the  first,  which  is  called, 
**  A  RevolutioBary  Story,"  has  neparticoiar  merit,  except  that  it  is  writ* 
tea  in  good  English.  Dr.  Johnson  haa  very  justfy  remarked,  that  it  re- 
quires no  great  atrelek  of  ingenuity  to  dispose  of  the  eharaoters  in  a  fablo^ 
hy  killiag  them  all  off-  Tliefe  are  so  many  diffenent  ways  of  departing  tbta 
lUe,  other  than  by  the  regular  course  of  professional  aasistanoe,  that  one 
baano  difficulty  in  euttingto  pieces  the  tangled  knot  of  his  own  tying,  bj 
strewing  the  stage,  as  in  Tom  Thumb,  or  Bombastes  Furioso,  with  the 
BMudered  victims  of  his  sanguinary  but  uninventive  imagination.  A 
tale  of  disastrous  love,  where  the  parties  to  the  suit  are  got  rid  of  by  a 
aimple  suggestion  on  the  reeord,  that  one  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the 
other  for  grief  at  tlie  loss,  requires  much  poetical  embellishment,  or  una* 
sual  patboa  in  the  narration,  to  save  it  from  the  oblivion  which  has  past 
over  so  many  doleful  compositions  of  a  like  lugubrious,  but  unoriginal 
charaotee. 

^^  The  Waldsletlen"  is  of  a  diiforent  order,  though  founded  on  the  same 
basis,  of  an  unfortunate  attaciiacient,  and  terminating  as  unhappily,  in 
the  death  of  the  lovers.  The  scene,  and  time  of  its  action,  are  laid  in 
the  Uwfwc  days  of  Switzerland ;  and  the  main  incident  is  the  voluntary 
self-de virion  of  Arnold  de  Winkelreid.  The  author  appears  to  have 
made  himself  at  home,  among  the  lakes  and  mountains,  which  he  paints 
with  no  vulgar  pencil;  and  his  fiction,  in  connexion  with  the  histotioal 
matter  inUoduoed,  ia  managed  with  much  skill  and  effect. 

The  descriptive  sketches  of  Paris,  from  '<  Peie  la  Chaise,*'  *<Scenea 
on  the  St  Lawrence,"  ^  Naples"  and  ^  Athens,"  accompanying  the  respec* 
tive  engravingis  are  written  with  much  grace,  and  with  great  purity  of 
style.  Of  the  poetry,  generally,  we  must  speak  in  more  qualified  phrase- 
ology. It  is  aiU  very  respectable,  and  some  of  it  is  very  pretty ;  but  its 
prevailiog  character  is  that  of  mediocrity.  ^  The  Dream,"  is  decidedly 
flat.  The  writer  of  the  **  Legend  of  the  Forest,"  is  undoubtedly  a 
poet ;  and  there  is  much  poetry  in  this  production.  We  think,  however, 
that  he  has  taken  too  great  liberties  with  the  superstitions  of  our  Aborigines^ 
and  interwoven  with  them  too  much  of  eastern  mjrdiology,  producing  a 
teJBture  sometimes  inconsistent  and  inappropriate. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  volume  is  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  our 
native  writers,  and  the  laudable  enterprise  of  the  publishers  Its  plan  is 
extremely  well  calculated  to  elicit  the  powers  of  genius,  by  preserving 
in  a  more  enduring  form  its  fugitive  efforts.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate present  for  the  season ;  and  we  hope  the  extent  of  its  sale  will 
correspond  with  its  external  and  intrinsic  merit?. 
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THE  beau's  tale, — HISTORY  OF  COUNT  R . 


I  WAS  born,  began  the  count,  in  the  province  of  New- York, 
of  one  of  the  first  families  in  it.  By  tne  first,  I  mean,  one  of 
ttie  first  that  came  over  from  Holland.  My  great  ancestor  ac- 
companied Hendrick  Hudson  on  the  voyage,  which  ended  in 
the  discovery  of  the  New-Netherlands,  but  in  what  capacitv  I 
cannot  tell ;  and  from  his  not  having  exercised  any  particular 
functions  on  board,  I  ttiink  I  may  fairly  conclude  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman passenger.  In  addition  to  this  presumptive  claim  to 
distinction,  it  is  on  record  that  he  killed  the  first  bear  that  ever 
fell  by  the  hands  of  a  white  man  in  the  province.  When  it  is 
considered  how  large  a  portion  of  the  great  families  abroad,  de- 
rive their  origin  and  distinction  from  the  performance  of  ex- 
ploits not  half  so  innocent,  not  to  say  as  useful,  as  that  of  mv 
ancestor,  I  think  I  have  fairlv  made  out  my  pedigree,  and  shall 
insist  upon  it  no  farther,  if  any  other  proofs  of  honourable 
descent  were  necessary,  they  might  be  found  in  the  utter  ob- 
scurity that  shrouds  the  memory  of  his  forefa&ers.  This,  in 
itself,  is  equal  to  a  certificate  from  the  herald's  office,  since,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  antiauity  of  a  fa- 
mily, is  the  total  oblivion  of  its  founder.  If  it  has  subsisted 
long  enough  for  him  to  be  entirely  forgotten,  his  descendants 
may  make  him  out  a  hero  or  demi-god,  and  let  him  perform  as 
many  impossibilities  as  they  please. 

I  have  it  from  the  best  authority,  that  my  ancestor  vras  a  tety 
clever  fellow,  who  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  make 
their  fortunes  by  making  themselves  either  useful  or  agreeable 
to  great  men.  Their  sole  study  is  human  nature,  not  in  books, 
but  the  great  volume  of  the  world ;  and  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  their  learning  consists  in  the  science,  which  is  sometimes 
dignified  with  the  honourable  appellation  of  toad  eating.  When 
you  know  as  much  of  the  world  as  I  do,  vou  will  discover  that 
this  class  of  persons  have  more  to  do  m  the  government  of 
mankind  than  you  imagine.  My  ancestor  was  an  adent  in  this 
science,  and  continued  in  favour  with  a  succession  ot  govem- 
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ors,  who  never  agreed  in  any  one  ibi^,  but  in  considering  him 
a  very  clever  fellow,  and  rewarding  him  accordingly.  Most  of 
the  thriving  gentlemen  of  this  class,  of  the  present  day,  have 
borrowed  a  leaf  out  of  his  book  beyond  douot*  At  that  time, 
the  governors  exercised  the  prerogative  of  giving  away  as 
much  land  as  they  pleased ;  and  whole  manors  were  sometimes 
bestowed  by  their  excellencies  on  their  favourites,  particularly 
after  dinner.  We  have  it  in  the  family,  that  my  great  ancestor 
once  received  a  patent  for  a  number  of  city  lots,  for  deliditii^ 
his  Excellency  Governor  Van  Twiller  with  a  Jovial  Dutch 
song ;  and  a  grant  of  a  square  mile  in  King's  county,  for  a  joke 
upon  the  Yankees  of  Connecticut  river,  which  caused  Governor 
Kieft  to  laugh  himself  into  great  good  humour,  and  saved  those 
arch  interlopers  from  a  furious  proclamation.  It  was  some- 
thing to  be  a  governor,  and  it  was  worth  while  to  make  one's 
self  agreeable  to  a  governor,  in  those  times.  No  wonder  peo- 
ple were  so  much  more  agreeable  and  witty  than  at  present. 
Now,  forsooth,  all  that  a  governor  can  do,  is  to  give  away  a  few 
petty  offices,  not  worth  the  tenth  part  of  the  moiety  of  a  good 
song,  or  a -tolerable  joke ;  and  his  only  prerogative  consiste  in 
the  privil^e  of  a  goose  at  Christmas,  to  be  shot  at  by  every 
rogue  in  the  parish,  not  for  sixpence,  but  for  nothing* 

My  great  ancestor,  by  his  meritorious  services,  was  reward- 
ed with  grant  upon  grant,  so  that,  in  a  little  time,  he  had  a  right 
to  an  imtnense  property,  which,  at  that  time,  was  worth  little 
or  nothing.  However,  as  he  paid  no  taxes,  the  possession  did 
not  actually  ruin  him.  He  died  full  of  years,  full  of  lands,  and 
full  of  glory ;  for  it  is  related,  that  the  governor  of  that  day  fol- 
lowed the  body  to  the  grave,  and  ordered  Captain  Paulus 
Kryff  to  fire  minute  guns  all  the  while.  True  it  is,  that  the 
powder,  being  intended  for  trafficking  with  the  Indians,  was  so 
bad,  that  the  swivel  only  went  ofi*  twice  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony. His  excellency  was  wroth,  and  called  the  contractor  to 
account ;  but  he  justified  himself  triumphantly  by  hinting,  that 
as  the  Indians  undoubtedly  intended  to  use  the  powder  in  shoot- 
ing Christians,  both  piety  and  humanity  inculcated  the  neces- 
sity of  cheating  the  villains*  I  am  thus  particular  in  dwelling 
on  the  history  of  my  great  great  ancestor,  because,  as  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  name,  except  myself,  that  ever  shed  a  ray 
of  glory  as  far  into  the  world  as  the  end  of  his  nose,  I  felt 
bound  in  honour  to  make  the  most  of  him,  for  the  credit  of  the 
familv.  I  shall,  therefore^  bury  them  all  quietl;^  in  the  old 
Dutch  church-yard,  leaving  it  to  the  writers  of  epitaphs  to  tdl 
as  many  lies  about  them  as  they  please,  and  proceed  direcdy  to 
my  own  particular  biography. 
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The  first  decided  indication  of  character  I  exMbited,  was  a 
taste  for  finery,  which,  I  belieye,  I  can  trace  to  a  pink  silk  bon- 
net, bedecked  with  a  whole  rose  bnsh,  and  a  worked  muslin 
cloak  lined  with  lilac,  which  my  godmother  presented  me  with 
on  my  second  birthday.  From  (hat  time  I  cried  for  every 
piece  of  finery  1  saw ;  and  as  I  was  nerer,  thank  Heaven,  de- 
nied any  thing,  because  1  had  beautifiil  curly  h^r,  and  my  pa- 
rents were  rich  enough  to  afibrd  it,  I  was  the  envy  of  all  the 
little  masters,  misses,  their  pi^pas,  mamas,  rulers,  aunts,  god- 
fitthers  and  godmothers,  and  so  completely  tibe  admiration  of 
my  teachers,  that  they  never  tau^  me  any  thing.  As  I  grew 
up,  my  taste  for  dress  grew  with,  or  rather  ou^rew  me ;  so 
that,  when  quite  a  boy,  I  dressed  like  a  full  grown  beau,  and 
was  considered  quite  a  premature  genius.  Alas!  my  young 
friends,  it  was  some  distinction  at  that  time  to  be  finely  dress- 
ed, for  then  it  was  the  livii^  of  a  gentleman.  But  this  vicious 
republicanism  has  levelled  every  thing  to  the  dust.  Kings  are 
now  but  men;  and  a  fine  coat  does  not  even  indicate  that  a  man 
is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  now  quite  impossible  to  tell 
a  gentleman  by  his  dress,  so  that  he  is  actually  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  his  manners,  education,  and  acquirements,  for  that 
distinction.     No  wonder  we  have  so  few  gentlemen  now-a- 


For  my  part,  I  despised  learning,  as  only  fit  for  schoolmasters, 
and  such  poor  creatures  as  could  not  afford  to  dress  like  gentle- 
men. From  sixteen  to  twenty,  my  principal  pleasure  and  em- 
ployment was,  walking  throu^  William-street,  at  that  time  ttie 
great  emporium,  admiring  the  finery  of  the  milliners'  shops,  and 
making  myself  acquainted  with  the  fashions.  There  were  no 
French  milliners  then  to  clap  monstrocities  on  the  heads  of 
our  poor  girls  at  pleasure,  so  that  they  might  look  like  little 
poles,  with  ereat  pigeon  houses  on  the  top  of  them.  A  bonnet 
that  would  nil  a  whole  bow  window  was  unknown  ;  and  if  a 
fine  lady  wanted  to  cut  a  figure,  instead  of  a  great  hat,  she  put 
on  a  great  petticoat,  and  sailed  into  a  ball  room  like  the  sign  of 
tlie  globe  with  a  woman's  head  sticking  out  of  the  middle. 
These  were  the  times !  when  a  lady  was  absolutely  impregna- 
ble ;  and  a  gallant  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  cooing  around 
ber  like  a  cock  pigeon,  without  ever  getting  wittiin  tiie  magic 
circle. 

Bat  to  return ;  I  became  a  mighty  frequenter  of  milliners' 
shops,  and  firom  admiring  the  finery,  came  at  last  to  admire  the 
Ktde  milliners  who  dispensed  it.  Indeed,  I  became  so  alarm- 
ingly smitten  with  a  little  Dutch  vender  of  straw  bonnets,  with 
blue  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  a  right  plump  round  figure,  that 
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my  pwrents  became  seriously  iiBeasj  lest  I  dioold  commit  Ae 
enormous  sid  of  matrimony  witfi  ber.  They  determined  to 
send  me  upon  the  grand  tour  to  preserve  my  virtue,  and  keep 
me  out  of  mischief.  The  idea  of  the  grand  tour  was  sublime 
— ^it  overwhelmed  me  with  anticipations  of  1  did  not  know 
what  but  of  something  inexpressible,  inconceivable,  and  in- 
evitably exquisite.  The  whole  city  talked  of  the  matter,  and 
Dominie  FreUnghuysen  called  upon  my  mother  to  warn  her 
seriously  of  the  dangers  of  the  seas.  But  she  defied  the  do- 
minie, and  all  his  works,  like  a  heroine ;  the  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves  was  nothing  to  the  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  little  Dutch  milliner.  I  turned  my  back 
upon  her  most  heroically ;  and  the  jade,  such  is  the  inconstancy 
of  the  sexj  instead  of  pining  away,  and  breaking  her  heart,  a 
little  while  after,  married  the  degenerate  son  of  a  soap-boiler. 

1  pass  over  the  tears  of  my  parents,  and  the  sage  admoni- 
tions of  my  good  mother,  who,  though  she  spoiled  me,  I  shall  die 
loving  with  all  my  heart.  She  furnished  me  with  a  store  of 
pickles,  sweetmeats,  and  cakes,  to  solace  me  on  the  voyage, 
and  cautioned  me  over  and  over  again,  against  the  opera 
dancers,  the  Dutch  milliners,  and  the.  lions  in  the  tower ;  the 
good  dominie  gave  me  a  little  Heidelberg  catechism,  with  die 
blessing  of  bis  worthy  old  heart ;  and  thus  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally fortified,  we  set  sail  one  fine  May  morning.  As  we 
riided  smoothly  down  the  bay,  the  beauties  of  the  scene  and 
me  season,  for  the  first  time,  struck  upon  my  heart,  and  I  could 
not  help  asking  of  myself,  where,  in  the  wide  world,  I  should 
meet  with  any  thing  so  gloriously  lovely.  Feelings  of  this  sort 
were  not  apt  to  come  over  me  oiflen,  and  for  that  reason  1  re- 
member them  on  account  of  their  novelty. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  end,  the  beginning  of  the  grand 
tour,  taking  one^s  departure  from  New- York,  is  to  be  remem- 
bered with  utter  abhorrence.  Before  I  lost  sight  of  the  land, 
I  vras  overtaken  by  that  sickness  which  is  the  more  intolerable, 
because  it  seldom,  if  ev^r,  puts  a  man  out  of  his  misery,  by 
putting  an  end  to  him.  My  whole  system  partook  of  the  roll- 
ing of  the  ship,  and  a  grand  vouleversemeait  took  place,  like  that 
which  your  modem  geok^ists  suppose  to  have  produced  the 
wrecks,  fragment,  and  out-of*place  matters,  which^  but  for  thi% 
would  puzzle  people  that  nothing  else  can  puzzle  I  believe.  I 
exclaimed  against  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  it  is.  I  cast  forth 
from  my  mouth  the  grand  tour,  and  the  Uttle  Dutch  milliner; 
and  when  1  bdieid  the  captain,  and  his  more  experienced  pas- 
sengers, taking  their  meak  with  symptoms  of  insufferable  satis^ 
fiictioii.  I  consigned  eatii^  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  caoie  near 
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to  wishing  every  moufliAil  wouU  be  tbeir  last.  Id  short,  this 
sea-sickness  did  what  Dominie  Frelinghujsen's  exhortations 
could  never  do ;  it  made  me  despise  this  world,  and  the  things 
of  this  world — for  the  time  being.  I  remember  1  offered  a  jack 
tar  all  my  pickles  and  sweetmeats,  the  very  thought  of  which  I 
abhorred,  if  he  would  only  do  me  the  favour  to  throw  me  over- 
board. But  he  only  laughed  in  my  face,  and  muttered  some- 
thing  about  ^'  fresh  water  sailors.'' 

In  a  few  days,  however,  my  troubles  passed  away,  and  I  be- 
came more  reconciled  to  my  situation,  i  recovered  my  appe- 
tite, and  tiiat  is  always  sure  to  put  a  man  in  good  humour, 
provided  he  has  wherewithal  to  satisfy  it.^  And  here  1  cannot 
but  notice  a  strange  thing  that  happened  to  me.  The  sea-sickr 
ness  entirely  cured  me  of  my  passion  for  the  little  milliner,  from 
which  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve,  that  love  is  a  bodily  rather  than 
a  mental  disease,  and  a  sea  voyage  the  best  possible  specific  for 
its  cure.  I  landed  in  good  time  in  England.  People  may  talk 
of  the  bluff,  abrupt,  ill-humoured  sincerity  of  the  English,  but 
for  my  part  I  was  not  troubled  much  with  it.  1  had  plenty  of 
money,  which  1  was  not  niggard  of,  and  money  will  make  even 
John  Bull  polite.  Nobody  ever  told  me  any  ill-natured  truths ; 
and  1  cannot  sufficiently  impress  it  on  the  inexperience  of  my 
young  friends,  that  this  exemption  from  unpleasant  remark?,  or 
insufferable  friendly  admonitions,  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings accompanying  the  possession  of  wealth.  The  poor  are 
actually  condemned  to  the  misery  of  hearing  the  truth,  while 
it  is  the  happy  prerogative  of  the  rich  to  listen  for  ever  to  the 
tuneful  lullahy  of  delicious  flattery.  I  finished  my  tour  in 
England,  without,  so  far  as  1  recollect,  hearing  a  single  uncivil 
remark  at  my  expense ;  but  then  I  paid  for  it,  1  confess.  Yet, 
after  all,  when  we  come  to  the  point,  what  is  superfluous  wealth 
good  for,  except  to  purchase  bows,  civil  speeches,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  vulgar  ? 

From  England  1  crossed  the  channel  to  France,  where  I 
found  every  thing  much  cheaper  than  in  England,  especially 
civility.  Here  I  purchased  the  title  of  "  my  lord,'' of  the 
landlord,  for  a  douceur  of  five  franks.  I  had  heard  that  titles 
were  very  cheap  in  Europe,  but  had  no  idea  they  could  be  pur- 
chased for  so  little.  There  is  nothing  in  England  but  London, 
and  nothing  in  France  but  Paris — so  to  Paris  1  went,  without 
looking  ei&er  to  the  ri^t  or  the  left  all  the  way.  In  truth,  1 
took  an  anodyne,  that  I  might  sle^  through  the  journey,  and  thus 
avoid  the  tedium  of  such  a  long  ride.  Being  entirely  ignorant 
^  the  French  language,  I  hir^  a  valet,  to  talk,  think,  decide, 
and  act  for  me  on  all  occasions.    He  rid  me  of  a  vast  deal  of 
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trouble,  but  Aen  I  paid  well  for  it.  But  what  of  fliat  f  Where 
is  the  use  of  beiog  rich,  if  one  can't  do  every  thing,  but  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry — by  proxy. 

At  Paris  I  ran  a  glorious  race.  By  dint  of  spending  money 
like  a  prince,  I  actually  excited  the  notice  of  some  of  the  beau 
monde^  and  in  passing  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  one  day, 
in  my  splendid  equipage,  i  had  the  superior  delight  of  hearing 
him  ask  who  1  was.  I  wrote  an  account  of  this  to  my  mother, 
and  my  bills  were  duly  honoured.  Alas !  my  dear  young 
finends,  it  was  something  to  be  a  prince  in  those  times.  His 
very  dance  conferred  inunortality ;  and  the  qualifications  of  a 
black  leg,  or  a  debauchee,  became  ennobled  in  his  person.  But 
times  are  changed  ;  and  such  are  the  abject  notions  of  quality 
now  prevailing,  I  am  told  even  in  France,  that  the  first  prince 
of  the  blood  is  actually  obliged  to  depend  for  some  portion  of 
his  respectability,  upon  the  low-bom  pretension  of  merit  and 
virtue. 

1  figured  at  die  Palais  Royal ;  I  figured  at  the  opera ;  and 
I  figured  at  court,  where  1  was  introduced  by  a  blunder.  My 
valet,  either  through  ignorance  or  design,  had  given  me  out  as 
a  descendant  of  Columbus,  instead  merely  of  a  companion  of 
Hendrick  Hudson.  The  descendant  of  the  discoverer  of  a 
new  world  was  condescendingly  considered  as  fit  to  be  received 
at  the  court  of  the  grand  monarque  of  the  old,  and  I  was  at 
the  summit  of  human  glory.  But  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  and  the  descendant  of  the  companion 
of  the  immortal  Hudson  was  prohibited  the  court.  Nay,  I  was 
told,  that  the  sanctuary  was  considered  as  polluted — the  au- 
dience chamber  was  actually  new  painted  and  gilded — the 
stair-case  leading  to  the  king^s  apartments  replaced  by  new 
steps  of  marble,  and  a  general  purification  took  place,  at  an 
expense  of  half  a  million  of  livres.  I  was  not  worth  putting 
in  the  bastile,  or  I  should  certainly  have  been  sent  there. 

After  this,  it  was  impossible  to  breathe  or  have  a  being  at 
Paris,  and  acordingly  I  went  to  Italy,  where  I  fell  in  love  with 
the  Italian  opera  ;  and  what  was  worse,  with  an  Italian  opera 
dancer,  who  became  deeply  smitten  with  me  the  moment  she 
was  properly  certified  that  l  could  aflbrd  to  be  in  love — ^with  an 
Italian  opera  dancer.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  at  least 
she  appeared  so  on  the  stage ;  and  she  took  care  that  1  should 
never  see  her  oflT  of  it,  but  in  the  dim  obscurity,  so  dear  to 
the  votaries  of  love,  and  so  especially  dear  to  those  bashful 
signoras  who  have  seen  their  best  days.  Now  it  was  that  my 
money  flew  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  that  my  bills  poured 
so  fast  upon  the  old  gentleman,  that  had  it  not  been  for  my  re- 
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ceptioD  at  die  court  of  Versailles,  and  my  intimacy  with  a 
pnnce  of  the  blood,  bearing  the  bend  sinister  on  his  escutcheon, 
who  borrowed  my  money,  of  all  which  I  had  duly  certified  my 
treasurer,  1  believe  he  would  have  irretrievably  dishonoured 
me  by  letting  them  be  protested*  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
hint,  that  1  might  better  have  married  the  little  Dutch  milliner. 

In  pi^ocess  of  time,  it  came  to  his  ears,  through  the  medium 
of  some  malignant  persons,  who  envied  my  honours,  that  I  had 
been  ignominiousl)  dismissed  the  court  of  France,  for  not  being 
the  descendant  of  Christopher  Columbus.  This  new%,  coming 
on  the  back  of  some  heavy  drafts,  quite  put  him  out  of  pa- 
tience, and  he  peremptorily  ordered  me  home.  By  the  same 
vessel  came  a  letter  from  my  mother,  telling  me  to  stay  if  I 
wished,  and  she  would  take  care  to  settle  the  matter  of  my 
disobedience.  Indeed,  if  she  had  not  written,  I  should  have 
staid,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  boy  who  has  had  his  way  all  his 
life,  will  commence  being  an  obedient  son  just  as  he  becomes  a 
man.  But,  unluckily,  my  good  mother,  not  lone  afterwards, 
learned  that  I  was  desperately  in  love  with  an  Italian  opera 
dancer.  At  that  time,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  intense 
horror  with  which  our  worthy  respectable  Dutch  dames  con- 
templated  these  capering  signoras.  All  that  was  ever  written, 
sung,  or  dreamed ;  all  that  reality  or  imagination  had  ever  pre- 
sented or  comured  up,  concemmg  the  arts,  the  wiles,  and  the 
wickedness  oi  women,  was  embodied  of  their  ideas  of  these 
light-footed  dames.  My  mother  was  convinced  that  I  would 
be  stripped  of  all  I  had,  then  abandoned,  and  then  assassinated 
by  a  whiskered  bravo  with  a  stiletto  a  yard  long.  She  happen- 
ed to  be  right  in  her  first  and  second,  and  her  third  might  have 
come  to  pass  in  time. 

She  first  wrote  to  beseech  me,  and  afterwards  commanded 
me,  on  her  blessing,  to  come  home.  But  I  had  been  too  well 
instructed,  to  obey  her.  She  then  adopted  the  infallible  system 
of  cutting  off  my  supplies,  which  sorely  put  me  to  my  trumps. 
But  1  had  established  a  credit  with  my  banker,  who  continued 
to  supply  me  with  money  until  the  return  of  a  bill  which  I  had 
drawn  to  reimburse  him.  From  that  time,  both  the  banker's 
cofifers,  and  the  heart  of  my  signora,  were  hermetically  seal- 
ed against  me.  It  is,  indeed,  amazing  to  see  how  her  love 
changed,  as  by  miracle,  the  moment  she  discovered  the  fatal 
truth.  That  very  day  she  wrote  me  a  letter  full  of  tender  re- 
proaches for  having  deceived  her  unsuspecting  innocence  with 
an  idea  of  my  immense  riches,  and  that  night,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing with  a  decent  sobriety  due  to  the  occasion,  danced  a 
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furious  ruffoy  inrhich  shot  a  Gennan  prince  ri^  through  the 
heart* 

1  was  DOW  poor  and  forsaken ;  mj  spirit  and  purse  both  ex- 
hausted, and  coucluded,  rather  than  starve,  or  live  upon  the 
supplies  of  what  they  called  soup,  daily  doled  out  at  the  mo- 
nasteries to  idle  scoundrels,  to  come  to  terms  with  my  an- 
natural  father.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  him  word,  if  he  would 
foi^ive  me,  and  pay  my  debts,  I  would  foi^ve  him,  and  run  in 
debt  no  more*  My  mother  thought  the  terms  quite  reasona- 
ble, and  the  treaty  was  carried  into  eflect  forthwith.  I  bade 
an  everlasting  adieu  to  Italy,  whose  tutelary  power,  from  hav- 
ing once  been  a  high,  haughty,  unconquerable  Roman,  is  now 
meta  .orphosed  into  a  voluptuous  nymph,  spending  her  soul  in 
dying  airs,  and  seducing  motions :  an  angel  without,  a  sensual- 
ist within. 

On  my  return  I  took  the  city  by  storm.  At  that  time,  a  young 
fellow  that  had  made  the  grand  tour,  was  looked  upon  here  in  the 
light  in  wliich  the  Musselman  views  a  pious  devotee  that  has  just 
returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  His  manners  were  the 
standard  of  elegance — his  opinions  the  umpires  of  taste — his 
attentions  the  hope  of  the  belles,  and  his  dress  the  despair  of 
the  beaux.  But  now,  the  times  are  sadly  altered.  They  cross 
the  Atlantic  with  as  little  ceremony  or  preparation  as  were  used 
formerly  in  crossing  the  t^ast  river  ferry  ;  and  people  think  no 
more  oi  a  grand  tourist,  than  of  a  young  fellow  that  has  galloped 
round  Lake's-tour  on  a  hack  horse.  Blessed  be  my  stars,  which 
ordained  that  my  youthful  lot  should  be  cast  in  an  age  when  an 
embroidered  waistcoat,  and  lace  ruffles,  made  a  gentleman,  and 
the  grand  tour,  a  demigod. 

I  appeared  in  the  beau  monde  of  New-York  in  a  blue  coat 
of  bird's-eye  silk  ;  a  white  satin  waistcoat  embroidered  in  sil- 
ver; a  pair  of  purple  velvet  breeches;  diamond  knee  and  shoe 
buckles,  and  silk  stockings;  which  last,  at  that  time,  were 
enough  to  confer  immortality.  The  next  day,  and,  indeed, 
every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  like  the  came- 
leon,  I  changed  my  dress  and  my  colour ;  for  one  of  the  last 
things  I  did  previous  to  coming  home,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one 
of  the.  most  important  acts  of  my  life,  was  to  make  arrange* 
ments  with  a  fashionable  tailor  for  a  constant  supply  of  suits 
made  in  the  newest  Paris  cut.  These  were  the  days  of  my 
glory,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  title  of  count  was  bestow- 
ed upon  me  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
You  may  smile  at  the  assumption ;  but  as  the  people  are  the 
undoubted  sovere^ns  of  tliis  country,  I  look  upon  a  title  vo- 
luntarily bestowed  by  them,  as  being  quite '  as  legitimate,  and 
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worthy  of  all  acceptation,  as  if  it  were  derived  from  tbe  plea- 
sure of  a  king,  or  came  by  actual  inheritance.  It  would  sa- 
vour of  vanity,  were  I  to  relate  the  triumphs  I  achieved  in 
breaking  off  matches,  setting  tbe  belles  to  pulling  of  caps,  and 
driving  the  homespun  beaux  into  utter  annihilation,  by  the 
splendours  of  my  embroidery  and  sold  lace.  At  balls,  nobody 
could  get  partners  until  I  had  made  my  selection ;  and  if  it  so 
happened,  that  any  one  of  the  ladies  had  a  previous  engage- 
ment, she  was  sure  to  forget  it  if  I  asked  her  hand.  In  short, 
I  was  the  envy  of  one  sex,  the  admiration  of  the  other,  and 
came  in  for  all  the  kisses  in  crossing  kissing-bridges  on  sleij^ing 
parties. 

Without  vanity  I  may  affirm,  that  I  could  have  married  the 
first  heiress  in  the  city,  could  I  have  brought  my  mind  to  it. 
But  some  how  or  other,  it  would  seem,  that  the  more  a  man 
sees  of  the  world,  the  less  he  is  inclined  to  marry.  He  is  apt 
to  acquire  a  habit  of  vagabondizing ;  a  taste  for  Uving  at  ho- 
tels, and  dining  at  ordinaries,  entirely  at  war  with  the  every- 
day monotony  of  the  wedded  state.  So  at  least  it  was  with 
me«  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  sinking  into  an  uninterest- 
ing married  man,  and  foregoing  the  delight  of  being  universally 
admired.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  play  tne  butterfly  throudi  tiie 
vernal  season,  to  laugh,  chirp,  dance, sing,  and  flutter  from  flower 
to  flower,  while  the  sun  shone,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  could 
make  my  choice,  throw  the  handkerchief,  and  marry  whenever 
it  suited  my  inclinations. 

Accordingly,  I  sported  my  embroidery  without  mercy,  at 
parties  and  public  places,  and  for  a  while  reigned  supreme 
lord  of  &shion  among  the  beau  monde  of  my  native  city.  But 
the  empire  of  fashion  is  not  like  other  empires ;  it  is  neither 
held  for  life,  nor  by  hereditary  succession.  In  a  few  years  I 
found  myself  gradually  declining  from  my  supremacy,  thouj^ 
I  continued  to  keep  up  my  vivacity  astonishingly,  and  to  impor- 
tbe  most  fashionable  dresses  from  Paris  faster  than  ever.  Still 
I  coold  not  help  feeling  the  sceptre  gradually  declining  from  my 
grasp ;  the  youne  ladies  b^an  to  recollect  their  previous  en- 
gagements when  I  asked  them  to  dance ;  the  young  sprigs  just 
grown  up  began  to  dub  roe  an  old  bachelor  •,  and,  finally,  there 
came  out  a  new  governor,  with  a  young  aid  in  a  red  coat,  who 
gave  me  the  cot^  de  graccy  and  carried  all  before  him. 

But  the  mischief  is,  that  neither  bell  nor  beau  that  has  enjoy- 
ed supremacy  in  the  fashionable  world  long  enough  to  become 
acquainted  with  tiie  sweets  of  power,  is  apt  to  take  warning  ia 
tiine,  and  retire  gracefully  from  the  field  which  can  no  longer 
be  niaintained)  under  the  cover  of  matrimony.    They  flit  about 
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like  shadows  amid  the  ruins  of  departed  greatness,  and  at  length 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  nesiect  and  ridicule.  1  cootimied 
to  hover  around  the  scenes  of  my  former  glories,  to  compli- 
ment, to  make  love,  and  to  be  laughed  at. 

About  this  period  1  lost  my  parents,  who  died  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other.  I  was  then  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
a  period  in  which  our  sensibilities  are  apt  to  be  a  Uttle  blunted. 
Yet,  I  can  safely  say,  1  regretted  them  sincerely,  and  that  my 
regrets  have  every  vear  acquired  additional  poignancy.  On 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  it  was  found,  that  the  landed 
property  was  much  involved  in  consequence  of  the  drafts  1  had 
made  during  mv  travels ;  the  mighty  tailors'  bills  I  had  incurred 
evei^  year,  and  the  various  expenses  I  had  indulged  in  while 
presiding  over  the  empire  of  fashion.  I  was  advised  to  dispose 
of  one  ^If  to  clear  the  other  of  debt,  and  fully  intended  to  do 
it  every  morning  of  my  life  for  several  years.  But,  some  how 
or  other,  the  time  taken  up  in  dressing,  paying  visits,  and  oHker 
indispensable  occupations  of  a  man  of  fashion,  consumed  all  my 
leisure,  and  my  debts  accumulated  in  a  most  inconvenient  man* 
ner.  The  ^easy  rogues  who  had  lent  me  money,  began  to 
foreclose,  seize,  and  sell  my  city  lots,  one  after  another.  1  was 
regularly  summoned  in  the  name  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,  or  some  such  worthy  persons,  to  put  in  my  plea,  and  de- 
fend myself  against  these  doughty  cluunpions,  nut  I  hated 
trouble,  and  for  once  in  my  life  was  wise  enou^  to  save  myself 
from  the  expenses  of  the  law,  by  quietly  letting  the  law  take 
its  course. 

In  this  way,  I  was,  by  degrees,  stripped  of  my  city  lots,  till  net 
one  was  left  to  tell  what  had  become  of  the  others.  1  conmta- 
laled  myself  at  being  at  length  rid  of  the  visits  of  these  confound* 
ed  Darby  and  Joans  of  the  law,  and  one  day  bethought  myself 
suddenly  of  making  a  visit  to  the  mile  square,  which,  as  1  have 
related,  my  ancestor  received  from  Governor  Kiefl,  for  a  good 
joke  upon  the  Yankees.  When  I  arrived  there,  1  found  that 
the  best  of  this  joke  was,  that  those  worthy  persons,  J<dm  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe,  had  been  beforehand  with  me.  Tliey  had 
got  fast  possession,  by  some  means  which  I  never  took  the 
trouble  to  investigate,  and  as  1  had  heard  possession  was  deven 
points  of  the  law,  1  felt  no  inclination  to  combat  against  Bnatch 
tearful  odds.  To  conclude,  my  estate  was  gone,  I  tuid  as  many 
wants  as  ever,  and  nothing  but  my  debts  to  supply  them. 

The  worid  of  fashion  turned  its  back  upon  me,  with  that  in- 
&llible  instinct  which  never  fails  to  detect  the  appcoaches  oi* 
povertv.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  this  instinct,  diat  pe^k  distin- 
gnik  ma  person  who  wean  a  threadbare  coat  oat  of  a  mb- 
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tempt  of  finery,  from  the  poor  creature  who  wears  it  because 
he  can  afford  no  better.  It  is  this  which  enables  them  to  dis- 
cover in  the  unnapped  hat,  the  soiled  linen,  and  the  look  of 
subdued  humilitv,  the  infalKble  symptoms  of  decay.  It  is  this 
which  inspires  the  tradesman  to  become  suddenly  hard  pressed 
for  money,  and  to  be  particularly  attentive  in  bringing  in  his 
bill ;  and,  finally,  it  is  this  which  suggests  to  the  catchpole,  as 
he  glances  his  eye  upon  the  faded  costume,  the  seducing  idea 
of,  ere  long,  clapping  the  unhallowed  paw  upon  the  threadbare 
shoulder.  But  I  will  do  the  world  the  justice  to  say,  that  it 
did  not  entirely  neglect  me.  There  were  certain  persons,  to 
whom  I  owed  money,  who  paid  me  particular  attention,  and 
either  came  or  sent  every  morning,  to  inquire  after  my  health, 
and  to  ask  me  for  money.  Some  of  my  old  friends  came  also, 
either  to  reproach  me  for  not  following  their  advice,  or  to  &vour 
me  with  more.  Happy,  indeed*  is  the  man  who  is  in  debt,  fot 
he  will  have  plenty  of  advice,  and  his  creditors  will  certainljr 

1)ra^  for  his  prosperity.  It  is  also  a  proof  of  his  respectability, 
or  It  is  not  every  body  that  can  arrive  at  the  eminence  of  being 
trusted.  Let  no  one.  therefore,  sti|;matize  the  debtor,  since 
the  relation  between  debtor  and  creditor  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
cement  of  society,  which,  without  it,  would  dissolve  of  itself. 
For  mjf  part,  1  will  do  my  creditors  the  justice  to  sav,  that  they 
never  turned  their  backs  upon  me,  or  neglected  me  m  any  man- 
ner whatever. 

I  continued  to  wear  my  embroidered  waistcoats,  to  frequent 
the  public  walks,  and  to  live  a  gentleman's  life  as  usual.  When 
I  wanted  money  I  borrowed  it,  as  long  as  any  body  would  trust 
me ;  and  when  I  could  borrow  no  longer,  1  ran  in  debt,  and 
spuneed  upon  my  landlady.  But  all  things  must  have  an  end ; 
and  mough  the  patience  of  a  debtor  surpasses  that  of  Job,  that 
of  his  creditors  is  apt  to  wear  out  suddenly.  I  began  to  have 
an  instinctive  intimation  in  my  own  mind,  that  they  would  ar- 
rest me  before  long,  and  from  that  time  put  myself  on  the  defen- 
sive. I  never  ventured  out  without  carefully  reconnoitering 
the  street  up  and  down,  to  see  if  any  suspicious  person  was  in 
sight;  and  whenever  I  turned  a  comer,  took  care  to  look  abroad 
as  far  in  every  direction  as  possible.  On  Sundays,  however,  I 
came  out  in  all  my  glory,  strutted  along  the  public  walks,  and 
turned  up  my  nose  at  constables  and  creditors  manfully.  By 
degrees  they  contracted  their  lines  of  circumvallation,  and 
blockaded  me  so  closely,  that  I  could  only  venture  out  in  the 
dark  nirfits,  and  on  Sunday,  the  day  open  to  us  poor  hunted 
deer,     rerceiving  this,  my  creditors  combined  together,  and 
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made  up  a  purse  to  pay  one  of  the  most  expert  man-catchers 
of  the  city  for  kidnapping  me. 

I  now  felt  bound  in  honour  to  defend  myself  by  putting  in 
practice  ail  those  tactics  which  so  naturally  occur  to  us  who 
have  seen  the  world,  on  such  occasions.  The  fellow  was  a 
stanch  pointer,  but  he  had  an  old  fox  to  deal  with.  He  as- 
sumed fifty  disguises,  but  I  always  knew  him  by  a  sure  instinct, 
which,  after  a  while,  never  failed  me  in  detecting  the  approach 
of  a  catchpole,  as  surely  as  some  people  do  the  presence  of  an 
invisible  cat  in  a  room.  At  billiard  tables,  cofiee  rooms,  and 
other  places  which  1  sometimes  ventured  to  visit,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  back  door,  it  seemed  that  1  could  actually  tell 
when  he  was  coming  before  he  came  in  sight,  and  was  fre- 
quently prompted  by  this  inward  monitor  4o  break  a  conversa- 
tion abruptly,  and  dart  out  of  the  room,  to  the  suq>rise  of  my 
companions,  who  wondered  at  my  conduct,  until  it  was  ex- 
plained by  the  appearance  of  the  officer. 

In  this  way  1  baffled  the  catchpole  for  a  whole  year;  but 
iate  ordained  I  should  fall  into  his  hands  at  last.  One  dark 
evening,  apt  for  mystery,  I  received  a  note  from  an  old  flame  of 
mine,  complaining  of  my  long  absence,  reproaching  me  for 
supposing  that  my  misfortunes  had  forfeited  her  regard,  and  in- 
viting me  to  meet  her  at  eight  o'clock  at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
(riend.  I'his  was  approaching  me  on  the  weak  side  of  my  in- 
trenchments.  Creditors,  catchpoles,  writs,  and  #/on^7't/jf5,  all  va- 
nished away,  like  mists  at  the  dawn;  the  spirit  of  my  better 
days  awoke  within  me ;  I  put  on  my  best  array,  and  without 
taking  the  precaution  to  slip  out  by  the  back  way,  salUed  forth 
gay  as  a  nightingale.  The  first  step  I  took  was  in  the  arms  of 
my  faithful  follower  the  catchpole,  who,  by  virtue  of  authority 
from  my  old  enemies,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  bore  me  to 

!)rison.     Thus,  like  another  Marie  Antony,  did  I  lose  the  world 
or  love. 

There  are  some  men,  with  so  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion, that  they  resist  with  all  their  might,  and  use  the  most  vio- 
lent efforts  to  arrest  their  course,  when  they  find  themselves 
going  down  hill.  But,  for  my  part,  1  was  too  much  of  a  phi- 
losopher for  this.  Whenever  I  found  myself  going,  1  let  myself 
go  at  once,  and  got  to  the  bottom  as  quickly  as  possible,  reo- 
ple  are  continually  breaking  their  bones  by  jumping  out  of  a 
ixm-away  carriage,  while  those  who  remain  quietly  within,  and 
take  their  chance,  e8C^>e  shot  free.  In  a  little  while  1  was  as 
happy  in  jail,  for  aught  I  know,  as  I  ever  was  out  of  it.  My 
cfeoitors  aJlowed  me  my  clothes,  so  that  I  enjoyed  the  blessine 
I  valued  above  all  others,  that  of  dressing  in  an  embroidered 
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smU  It  is  true,  1  bad  few  to  admire  me,  but  this  I  did  not  mucb 
mind ;  I  had  a  piece  of  a  looking*glass,  in  which  1  admired  my- 
self; and  am  pretty  certain  1  made  a  serious  impression  on  the 
chambermaid  that  kept  my  room  in  order.  Mv  creditors  were 
obliged  to  make  me  a  weekly  allowance,  suflicient  to  furnish 
crackers  and  apples,  and  as  I  was  never  an  epicure,  1  was  per- 
fectly satisfied,  for  1  could  sleep  in  peace,  and  bid  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe  defiance. 

But  a  man  can  never  be  at  peace  long  in  this  world.  The 
legislature  took  it  into  its  nead  to  disturb  the  repose  of  my  re- 
tirement, by  passing  a  law  establishing  prison  limits,  under  pre- 
tence of  humanity  to  the  prisoners.  It  was  intimated  to  me, 
that  some  of  my  old  friends  would  be  my  securities,  if  1  chose 
to  quit  the  prison  for  the  jail  liberties.  1  declined  with  con- 
tempt this  invidious  offer,  and  sent  them  word  I  was  not  to  be 
entrapped  into  the  world  again.  My  creditors^  finding  I  had 
nothing  left  for  them,  and  that  my  support  in  the  prison  was  a 
dead  loss  to  them,  signed  a  release,  and  directed  the  sheritf  to 
send  me  about  my  business.  1  told  him  I  had  no  business;  and 
would  not  stir  an  inch.  My  creditors  had  put  me  there  against 
my  will,  and  there  they  might  keep  me.  They  were  obliged 
to  turn  me  out,  which  they  did  in  spite  of  my  expostulations 
on  the  cruelty  of  thus  setting  me  again  adrift  in  the  wide  world. 

Finding  myself  thus  thrust  fromm)  peaceful  asylum,  1  deter- 
mined they  should  thrust  me  no  farther,  and  resolutely  confined 
myself  to  the  limits  allowed  for  debtors  1  insisted  that  it  was 
against  law  and  reason  to  push  a  man  out  of  prison  against  his 
will,  after  having  put  him  there  without  his  leave  ;  but  as  I  had 
not  money  to  bring  a  suit  for  this  violent  ejectment,  1  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  this  monstrous  infringement  on  the  rights 
of  a  citizen.  However,  I  was  resolved  they  should  make  me 
the  same  allowance  out  of  Jail  that  they  did  in  it,  and  I  have 
ever  since  punctually  received  it,  either  from  them,  or  from 
some  one  of  my  old  friends ;  for  1  never  thought  it  worth  while 
to  inquire  whence  it  came.  In  addition  to  this,  I  regularly  re- 
ceive, as  you  know,  from  some  unknown  hand,  twice  a  year,  a 
present  of  fifty  dollars ;  which,  together  with  my  other  allow- 
ance, sets  me  quite  above  the  world.  Between  ourselves,  I 
suspect  the  hundred  dollars  comes  from  the  little  Dutch  milli- 
ner, who  married  the  soap  boiler^s  son,  and  now  rides  in  her 
coach.  I  flatter  myself  she  still  retains  a  partiality  for  my 
person ;  of  which,  however,  my  sense  of  honour  prevents  me 
from  taking  any  undue  advantage. 

1  am  fir^uently  solicited  to  return  to  that  "  illimitable  void," 
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tbe  world  ;  but  I  would  not  exchange  the  sanctoarj  I  now  en- 
joj,  from  the  persecutions  of  creditors,  catchpoles,  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Koe.  and  the  delightful  conviction  that  here  they 
cannot  molest  me,  for  the  liberty  of  boundless  space.  If  I 
return  to  the  world.  I  shall  run  in  debt  to  the  tailor,  of  a  cer- 
tainty ;  and  then  the  ghosts  of  sheriiis  and  officers  would  haunt 
my  steps  by  day,  my  dreams  by  night  But  here  nobody  will 
trust  me — here  no  two-legged  bloodhound  carries  his  two-leg- 
ged prey  with  an  instinct  mat  never  fails,  a  perseverance  that 
never  lires — ^here  there  is  nothing  to  hope,  and  nofliing  to  fear ; 
and  here,  as  in  the  grave,  ^^  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest*'' 


HERO  AND  LEANDBR* 

i 

{From  the  Ckrman  of  SchUUr*) 

See  ye,  where  yon  castles  stand 
Face  to  face  on  each  far  strand  ? 
Gray  they  rise  in  ancient  state, 
Where  the  tide  of  Helle  swells 
Foaming  through  the  Dardanelles, 
Through  the  narrow  rocky  gate. 
Hear  ye,  still,  the  wild  surf  dashing 
Break  upon  the  shore  with  might  ? 
Asia  it  has  cleft  from  Europe, 
But  it  cannot  love  afinght. 

Love,  whose  arm  no  power  restrains, 
With  bis  arrows,  dipped  in  pains. 
Hero  and  I  .eander  wounds. 
She  is  fair  with  Hebe's  grace ; 
He,  the  foremost  in  the  chase, 
Through  the  forept  lightly  bounds. 
Yet  the  feuds  of  angry  parents 
Still  deny  them  open  bliss ; 
And  the  sweet  fruits  of  their  passion 
Grow  near  danger's  deep  abyss. 

There,  on  Sestos'  rocky  tower, 
Which  with  wild  eternal  power 
Hello's  waves  still  clothe  in  foam, 
Sat  the  maid,  and  musing  mourned ; 
Towards  Abydos'  coast  she  turned. 
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Towards  her  lover's  distant  borne. 
Ah,  no  bridge  from  yonder  region 
O^er  tbe  sea  witb  safe  arch  lay ; 
From  the  shore  no  vessel  ventures, 
Yet  can  love  discern  its  way. 

Love,  witb  safely-warning  thread, 
From  the  labyrinth  has  led ; 
Love  can  make  the  timid  dare, 
Tame  tbe  beasts  of  wildest  ire. 
Bind  the  bulls,  though  breathing  fire, 
To  the  plough  with  diamond  share. 
E'en  o'er  Styx  bold  love  hath  ventured, 
Where  its  ninefold  circles  flowed ; 
And  with  fearless  arm  the  loved  one 
Raised  from  Pluto's  dark  abode. 

Thus,  the  god,  whose  strong  desire 
E'en  in  floods  preserves  its  fire, 
Courage  to  l^ander  gave ; 
And  when  day's  last  beams  grew  dim, 
Led  by  love,  he  dared  to  swim 
O'er  the  Pontus'  sombre  wave. 
With  strong  arm  the  stream  dividing. 
See,  he  toils  the  shore  to  gain. 
Where,  on  highest  turret  burning. 
Shines  the  beacon  o'er  the  main. 

And  in  safe  afiection's  arm. 
There  the  happy  youth  grew  warm. 
When  the  chilling  course  was  o'er ; 
There  he  gains  the  guerdon  high. 
Reads  his  welcome  in  love's  eye. 
And  is  blest  for  all  he  bore : 
Till  his  joys  and  blissful  visions 
At  Aurora's  coming  flee  ; 
Then  he  turns  from  love's  soft  bosom, 
Plunging  in  the  chilly  sea. 

And  thus  flew  the  thirtieth  day, 
Mid  concealed  delights- away. 
Swiftly  for  the  happy  pair. 
Swift  as  marriaee  revelry, 
Such  a  gods  wim  envy  see, 
Gods  forever  young  and  fair. 
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Happiness  je  ne^er  have  tasted, 
Ye,  who  ne^er  on  danger^s  brink 
Plucked  the  heavenly  fruit,  and  feared  not 
In  the  gulf  of  death  to  sink. 

What  though,  changing  o'er  the  skies, 
Hesper  and  Aurora  rise  ? 
Lovers  see  not  autumn  lower ; 
Though  the  leaf  all  withered  falls, 
And  from  northern  ice-bound  halls 
Winter  comes  with  sullen  power. 
Shorter  grow  the  days  and  shorter. 
But  the  darkness  favours  love. 
And  for  longer  bliss  the  thoughtless 
Grateful  thank  the  powers  above. 

In  the  scale  that  hangs  in  Heaven 
Now  the  days  and  nights  were  even ; 
And  the  maid,  with  anxious  eye, 
Watched  the  coursers  of  the  sun 
Through  the  brilliant  pathway  run, 
Till  they  sank  beneath  the  sl^. 
As  a  pure  transparent  mirror 
Lay  tne  smooth  still  sea  beneath ; 
And  the  plain  of  crystal  moved  not 
With  the  zephyr's  softest  breath. 

Gayly  at  the  close  of  day 
Bounding  light,  the  dolphins  play 
On  the  water's  silvery  plain ; 
And  in  crowds  of  sombre  gray. 
From  the  deep  in  strange  array, 
Rise  serenely  Thetis'  train. 
Faithful  lovers'  secret  nuptials 
They  and  they  alone  may  see. 
But  their  lips  are  ever  silent ; 
Such  is  Hecate's  decree. 

O'er  smooth  seas  fair  rose  the  night, 
And  the  maid  in  still  delight 
Gazed,  and  spoke  in  flattering  tone  ; 
'<  Beauteous  God !  cans't  thou  deceive  ? 
No  *  'tis  impious  to  believe 
Thee  a  false  and  faithless  one. 
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"^Tis  the  race  of  man  is  fiuthless, 
Crael  is  a  father's  heart ; 
But  in  thee  I  trust ;  thou'rt  gentle, 
And  true  lovers  would'st  not  part 

^^  Joylessly  each  lonely  day 

Passed  for  me  immured  away ; 

Life's  sweet  flower  'gan  droop  and  bend ; 

But  thou  on  &y  waves  dost  \^OLr, 

Thou^  nor  bridge  nor  ship  be  there, 

^afe  to  my  embrace  my  friend* 

Fathomless  are  i^y  still  waters, 

Fearfully  thy  billows  swell ; 

But  to  love  thouMt  deign  to  listen ; 

Thee  the  hero's  arm  can  quell. 

^^  Cold  thy  rapid  streams  may  flow, 
Yet  on  thee  love  bent  his  bow, 
When  the  ram,  that  dared  to  sweep 
UiA  in  air  from  Europe's  shore, 
Helle  and  her  brother  nore 
Far  above  thy  dangerous  deep. 
By  her  beauty  thouwer't  conquered, 
As  they  soared  aloft  in  air, 
And  the  maiden  to  thy  caverns 
From  the  golden  ramdid'st  bear* 

^'  There  the  goddess  dwells  with  tiiee 
In  the  grots  beneath  the  sea, 
Lives  and  blooms  thy  deathless  bride ; 
Oft  thine  anger  she  hath  stayed. 
Oft  doth  lend  lorn  love  her  aid, 
Oft  to  port  the  seaman  guide. 
Beauteous  Helle !  lovely  goddess  * 
Blest  one !  hear  me  as  1  pray ; 
Bring  me  safely  my  beloved 
Through  his  wonted  path  to-day." 

Daricness  veils  the  sea  and  land ; 
From  the  tower  at  her  command, 
Lo!  the  kindled  torches  shine. 
That  high  o'er  the  barren  tide 
Bum  &e  wanderer's  course  to  guide, 
Giving  love's  appointed  sign. 
Vol.  II.  2T) 
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Now  the  dea,  in  darkness  swelling, 
Foams  and  menaces  a&r ; 
And  the  near  approaching  tempest 
Shrouds  the  light  of  every  star. 

CTer  the  Hellespont's  wide  plain 
Night  descends,  and  streams  of  rain 
Gush  from  every  sweeping  cloud ; 
Thunder  jpeals ;  tiie  wild  wind  raves  ; 
Burstii^  from  their  rocky  caves 
Storms  break  loose  and  roar  aloud. 
In  the  troubled  waste  of  waters 
Hideous  eddies  hurl  and  hiss  ; 
Uke  the  opening  jaws  of  Oreus 
Widely  yawns  the  sea's  abyss. 

Then  she  cried,  ^  great  Jove  relent! 
Calm  the  raging  element; 
Ah,  what  have  I  dared  implore  f 
If  the  gods  have  heard  my  prayer, 
If  amidst  the  storm  be  dare 
Plunge  to  gain  the  distant  shore ! 
See,  the  strongest  sea-birds  gather. 
And  for  refuge  haste  away ; 
E'en  the  ships  that  ride  the  tempest, 
Fly  to  gain  me  sheltered  bay. 

And  the  fearless  will  not  shun 

Still  to  do  what  he  hath  done, 

By  his  strong  affection  led  ; 

Tiiis  he  swore  by  love's  own  oath, 

And  at  parting  pledged  his  troth ; 

He  will  venture,  or  he's  dead. 

Now,  perchance,  e'en  now  he's  wrestling 

With  the  wildness  of  the  storm. 

And  the  angry  flood  uplifted 

Now  entombs  his  noble  form. 

Faithless  Pontus,  thou  did'st  smile 
Fair  as  mercy's  self  awhile ; 
Like  a  mirror  smooth  and  pure ; 
Calmly  spread  thy  waters  lay, 
But  more  surely  to  betray, 
And  within  thy  realms  aUure. 
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Now,  v^B  stroggliog^  with  tiiy  current, 
Hope  discerns  no  saving  shore. 
On  the  youth,  whose  heart  could  trust  thee, 
All  thy  borrori  thou  dost  pour* 

And  the  ten^Mst  louder  yells ; 

High  the  mountain  billow  swells ; 

On  the  shore  the  breakers  dash, 

Beat  die  cliffs  with  inigh^  stroke ; 

Hark !  the  ships,  whose  nbs  are  oak, 

Perish  with  a  fearfiil  crash* 

And  the  storm  bath  eueached  the  beacon 

Kindled  by  love's  gpiiaing  hand ; 

Horror  broods  above  the  waters, 

Horror  rests  upon  the  land* 

She  to  Venus  Ufls  her  prayer ; 

^^  Bid  the  hurricane  forbear ; 

Calm  the  waves,  Uie  strong  winds  held.*' 

In  distress  her  hands  she  wrings, 

Vows  the  winds  rich'ofierings, 

Bullocks  decked  with  horns  of  gold  * 

All  the  goddesses  of  oceaut 

All  the  gods,  in  heaven  that  dwell, 

She  inv^es,  the  temper's  iuiy 

With  mild  words  of  peace  to  quell* 

Hear !  the  f  oice  of  sorrow  calls ; 
Hear,  and  rise  from  Aty  green  halk, 
Thou,  Leucothea^  thrice  blest !  .^ 

Whom  the  seaman  oft  has  found, 
When  the  storms  wese  gathering  round, 
Kind  to  rescue  the  distrest. 
Lend,  oh  lend  the  sacred  garment, 
Woven  by  thy  secret  care ; 
Sent  from  thee  that  garment  safely 
Yet  frem  death  the  youth  may  bear* 

And  the  wild  winds  had  repose ; 
Bright  on  heaven's  far  skirt  uprose 
Morning's  steeds  o'er  hill  and  lea ; 
And  the  waters  peaceful  pour 
In  their  ancient  course  once  more ; 
Cheerly  smile  the  land  and  sea. 
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Softlj  breaks  ttie  ripplii^  billow 
O'er  the  rocks  that  guard^the  strand ; 
And  in  plajfiil  circles  swelUi^, 
Bears  a  lifeless  corse  to  land. 

Yes !  'tis  be ;  borne  by  the  deep^ 
Lifeless,  still  his  word  to  keep ; 
At  one  glance  her  friend  she  Imew ; 
But  she  uttered  not  her  wo, 
Not  a  tear  was  seen  to  flow, 
Fixed  her  eye,  and  pale  her  hue. 
Hopeless  gazed  she  on  the  waters, 
Hopeless  raised  to  Heaven  her  head ; 
Then  with  lofty  passion  glowing. 
Her  pale  cheek  at  once  grew  r^. 

"  Powers  severe !  I  own  your  mi^t ; 
Sternly  ye  demand  your  right ; 
Fearful  race,  unmoved  by  prayer ! 
Soon  my  eariy  course  is  run; 
Long  ere  eve,  has  set  my  sun^ 
Yet,  my  day,  though  short  was  fair. 
Living  in  thy  temple,  Venus, 
Pve  thy  happy  priestess  been ; 
And  upon  thine  altar  offered. 
Gladly  die  for  thee,  great  queen." 

And  with  garments  streaming  wide,^ 
Down  the  castle's  lofty  side. 
Leaps  the  maiden  to  the  wave  ; 
Where  the  god  his  billows  heaves^ 
He  the  hallowed  pair  receives. 
And  he  is  himself  their  grave. 
And  now,  with  his  prey  contented, 
Smoo&ly  on  his  course  he  goes ; 
While,  from  his  exhaustless  fountains. 
Pours  a  stream  that  ever  flowsr 

Ji  Review  of  the  CMlert/  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Art», 
as  now  opened  for  the  Exhibition  of  Dunlap^s  Painting  of 
"  Deaih  on  the  Pale  Horse.^^  (continued.) 

As  in  duty  bound,  we  visit  the  gallery  frequently  ;  that  such 
additions  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  made  to  the  collection, 
may  not  eacape  our  critical  inspection.    We  need  not  say  that 
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we  are  always  rewarded  ;  but  on  our  ktt  viut  we  were  particu- 
larij  gratified,  by  finding  anottier  landscape  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  S.  Cole,  lliis  is  a  view  of  jpart  of  the  upper  hm  in  tfie 
Kattstdll  mountains  ;  and  is  the  picture  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  &e  president  of  our  academy,  and  by  that  means 
broQ^t  into  public  view,  the  uncommon  talent  of  Mr.  Cole. 
Though  not  a  more  perfect  picture  than  the  lake  scene  noticed 
in  our  last  number,  it  is  more  splendid,  more  brilliant,  and  more 
poetical.  The  artist  had  more  difficulties  to  surmount,  and,  as 
he  has  surmounted  them,  has  evinced  more  skill.  We  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  spectator  to  the  depA  into  which  the  water 
is  rushing — to  the  rocks — ^tothe  autumnal  foliage  of  the  forest, 
so  bfi^t,  so  true,  and  so  harmonious  ;  and  then  direct  his  eve 
to  the  distant  mountain,  from  which  the  wind  is  whirlingwe 
mist-cloud,  and  scattering  it  abroad  into  the  heavens.  This 
beautifiil  composition,  evinces  in  the  painter  the  true  poetical 
feeling  of  the  sublime.  This  picture  would,  of  itself,  place  Mr. 
Cole  amon^  the  most  eminent  landscape  pamters,  but  his  claim 
to  ttiat  station  b  made  out  to  Hie  perfect  satis&ction  of  the  con- 
noisseur, when  the  varied  and  contrasted  excellences  of  the  three 
pictures  (two  of  which  we  have  noticed)  are  viewed  at  the 
sam^  time. 

Before  returning  to  the  Catalogue,  we  must  notice  ttie  two 
charming  pictures  by  Newton  and  Leslie,  with  which  Mr.  P. 
Hone  has  enridied  the  Gallery  and  his  country. 

Tlie  first,  Newton^s  representation  of  Age  and  Youth,  we 
should  call  tbe  most  splendid  painting  of  the  two.  The  breadth 
of  l^t  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  catch  the  eye^  and  hold  it 
by  uscination,  by  the  magic  of  sweet  tints.  The  scene  ap- 
pears to  be  Flemish,  and  perhaps-  reminds  us  a  little  too  much 
of  the  Flemidi  sc1kn>1  ;  not  of  its  vulgarity  or  indecency,  but 
of  its  better  and  higher  qualities.  The  ^rl  sleeps  from  top  to 
toe ;  fiill  of  health,  and  ornamented  with  the  beauty  which 
h^th  and  youth  and  goodly  attire  give,  but  without  any  of  the 
elegance  of  the  beau  ideal,  she  is  an  object  on  which  the  eye 
dwells  with  delist ;  and  though  we  smile  while  contrasting 
her  with  her  studious  companion,  we  would  not  wish  to  awaken 
her  to  the  care»  which  evidently  beset  him.  This  beautifiil 
figure  is  connected  with  the  ag^  reader  by  a  table,  covered 
with  a  rich  cloth,  and  the  eye  passing  firom  its  rich  tints,  rests 
pleased  upon  the  more  sober  colours  of  the  old  man*  lliis 
Bgure  is  nearer  perfection  than  the  first,  and  is  painted  with  a 
dkill  and  freedom  rarelv  to  be  found  combined  with  so  hijgii 
finishing.  The  light  of  the  picture,  which  enters  at  a  win- 
dow, spreads  beautifiilly  over  the  figure  of  the  giil,  upon  the 
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table  detfi,  upo*  a  reoifetifaiUjlfvllMiiitedtBap  m  the  back- 
gUMwd,  and  ratts  «pon  thft  chinmy  BNmt  alniye,  aiuitbe  ioor. 
Seloir,  leaTiBff  aiiniiflular  mass  of  a  rich  daait  colour  on.  and 
behiiid  tte oM  man.  Uare,  stndrytkiU and  tabnt^ are  oraiced 
IB  eveiy  part  bf  tbis  qpkndid  and  laadterfy  peifomiaiice» 

After  having  expreiaed  ocnr  admiration  of  Ae  Newton  faiaiKfa 
lowing  terns,  it  inigjbt  be  fisared,  that  in  speaking  of  Les- 
ie,  we  should  nm  iaio  rispetition ;  bntilie  conipoiitioiis  are  so 
distinct  in  character,  and  the  mibjeots  80wideljrafereBl,4iat  in- 
describing  or  criticising,  sameness  cannot  occur* 

This  scene  of  bumoorfirinB  the  gveat  Master  of  Natofe^iaso 
treated  by  ttie  painter  as  to  faring  before  the  i^eelator,  the  ima- 
sanary  personages  of  the  poet,  as  he  sa(wfliemin  his  mind's  eye. 
They  are  not  the  Anne  Page,  Slender  and  Shattowof  thastage*^ 
but  we  are  introdoced  into  die  house  of  Master  Page,  whom  we 
see  at  a  distance  spmddng  witti  Master  Fenton,  weliear  te 
shallow  roeny  old  iustioe  say  ^she^s  ooming;  la  her  ens. 
O  boy,  thou  hadst  a  lattier  P  andthe  booby  boy  <edio,  "^  i  had 
a  fii&er,  Mistress  Amie ,    my  unclecan  tell  you-good  jeiA 


htm ;— -pray  yott  imde,  tell  Mistress  Anne  the  jest^  bow  mj 
fiither  stole  twoceese  out  of  a  pen,  good  oncle.^' 

To  understand  the  figure,  attitude  and  expression  of  the  bean- 
tifoi  Atone,  or  ^sweet  Ame  Page,''  we  must  reatiember  Aat 
she  had  just  parted  from  Fenton,  her  bekyed  ioyer,  and  read 
her  speech  relatiye  to  Slender  ;  ^TTiis  is  my  fiittier's  chmoe* 
O  what  a  yile  worid  of  ill  fayour'd  fiuiHs,  lodes  handsome  i»three 
hundred  pounds  a  year!"  In  short,  to  relish  the  pictune,  the 
apectator  should  comefreshfiromraaduig  the  scene  ;andhewill 
then  understand  and  (t^^htifum^ihakme^  of  Anne~the  gscwfcy 
air  of  tiie  retiring  Slender-^tiie  edging  on  of  the  node,  with 
his  sly  self-suffioient  yisq^e.  The»  contenudate  the  propriety 
of  the  costume  ofeadicbaracter-^^true  to  toe  thne  and  as  fun 
of  the  author  are  the  laioes  of  the  persmagea  ;  with  tiik  pre- 
paration, haying  yiewed  the  picture,  it  must  ba  pronounceda 
masterpieces- 
Mr*  Leslie  owes  Us  superiority  oyer  his  con^etitor,  partly 
to  the  happy  choice  of  his  subject,  partly  to  the  power  of  con* 
ceiying  the  humour  of  the  author  m  its  fiiH  extent,  yet^ying 
it  with  a  delicacy  belonging  peculiarly  to  fab  own  character, 
and  partly  to  his  superior  diawii^  and  knowledge  of  cAicrra 
o$curo. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  point  out  the  many  minute^ 

though  mat  beauties,  wfakfa  peryarife  both  these  y«ry  fine  pfc<- 

tnras.    Tbqr  may  be  studied  agam  and  agam,  to  file  profit  of 

the  artist,  and  the  delight  of  die  amateur. 

Before  we  resume  our  consideration  of  the  pictures  numbered 
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10  ttie  cafaioguei  iidtwifliilaQdiDg  our  prwkms  ktentiou  of  kav-* 
iog  the  representation  of  the  long  of  torroiBf  and  his  mrronnd'r 
iaghonors^  to  the  l«8t»  we  will  take  this  opportunity,  while  fredi 
ikom  tte  examination  of  Marlon  and  ti^lioy  to  giYe  our  opi^ 
nkm  of  tfie  tiienta  of  thiftgipintic.  compoaUon  by  another  Ame* 
ncan*. 

Mr.  Dunlap  has  avowedly  made  use  of  Ae  little  outline 
which  was  published  some  years  ago  firom  Mr.  West^s  sketch 
^(DttUhimihe  PmU  Haxse.  Aftisis  only  can  appreciate  the  asi> 
sotance  he  would  derive  from  thia  bint;  and  they  alone  can 
know  how  much  he  had  to  do,  befere  be  could  prodnce.the  pre- 
sent splendid  painting. 

The  outline,  doubtless,  gave  the  arrangement  of  the  ficnres 
and  croupes,  but  .the  whole  eflect  of  light,  shadow,  and  colouc, 
was  wft  to  tibe  invention  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  as  well  as  the  draw- 
ing of  the  individual  figures,  and' expression  of  the  individual 
countenancts)  for  this  Uttk  outline  we  speak  oi^  is  so  v^ 
sosott  as  not  to  admit  of  eittier.  . 

Having  settled  what  portioD  of  responsibility  is  to  be  thrown  ^^ 
upon  the  author  of  the  picture  before  us,  we  go  on  to  say,  that 
he  has  produced  an  effect  greater  than  we  ever  saw  produced 
by  painting.. 

It  has  been  said,  that  die  subject  is  beycmd  the  reach  of  the 
pentil,  and  timt  ttie  picture  is  ocmsequ^atly  a  failure*  If  the 
painter  was  bound  to  attempt  nothing  but  what  could  be  brou^t 
before  him^  visible  and  tangible,  this  would  be  true.  But  with 
the  poet  he  may  ascend  into  Heaven,  or  dive  into  heU ;  and 
tho«^  neither  fully  succeed  in  depicting  the  scenes  of  the 
world  unknown^  the  attempt  alone  produces  a  sufalimitv  and  a 
perfection,  winch  would  not  otherwise  be  attained.  Witness 
the  Last  Judanent  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  Inferno  of  Dante, 
the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  and,  we  will  add,  the  present 
sublime  composition  of  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse.  This 
greatpicture,thou£h  strictly  one  m  its  action  and  combination 
of  effects,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  or  pyramidal  groupes,  all 
usuted  by  hgbt  end  cobur.  The  centre  or  princ^ial  ^upe, 
eontaina  the  pale  horse  and  his  rider,  and  a  &mily  consisting  of 
a  fiitber,  mother,  dau|^er,  and  in&nt  boy,  forming  the  great 
H^t  of  the  composition,  and  chan^i^  the  terrible  of  the  first 
imnmsiott,  into.tne  tenderness  of  the  pathetic. 

llie  husband  and  fiUher— the  youthful  and  beautiful  wife  and 
modfeor— the  dansbter  and  son— all  in  the  pride  of  wealth  and 
health,a»  Uasted  matantaneooslv  by  the  breath  of  the  horse, 
iind  the  darts  of  his  merciless  rider*     There  is  here  a  combi- 
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Bation  of  light,  shadow  a&d  colour,  winch  the  ignorant,  as  well 
as  the  connoisseur,  must  feel  and  appreciate* 

The  second  portion  of  the  picture  contains  the  white  horse 
and  his  rider  (Gospel)  going  forth  crowned,  conquering  and  to 
conquer — tbie  red  horse  and  his  rider  armed  at  all  points,  and 
brandishing  his  sword,  and  the  black  horse  and  his  rider,  Uie 
judge  with  his  balances. 

The  light  of  tins  portion  of  the  com[N>sition  is  on  the  white 
horse ;  who,  self-erected,  bears  his  triumphant  master ;  and 
this  light  is  gradualhr  diffused,  until  lost  above  in  the  lurid  li^t 
of  the  foUoweHB  of  death,  and  below,  in  tfie  distant  field  of 
battle* 

Thiseroupe,  although  full  of  spirit  and  sublimity,  is  inferior, 
as  it  ou^t  to  be,  to  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

On  the  ottier  side  of  the  canvass  is  exhibited  the  destruction 
of  the  beasts  of  the  earth*  '  Men  and  horses  are  overthrown 
by  the  rushing  of  two  lions ;  some  are  in  helpless  desponden- 
cy, others  resistii^,  and  the  force  of  contrast  is  skilfully  shown 
in  e^etj  part*  The  finest  figure,  and  that  which  has  occupied 
most  of  the  labour  and  attention  of  the  art|st,  is  a  man  who  is 
overthrown,  but  is  preparing  to  rise,  and  presents  to  the  spec* 
tator  a  fine  back^  extremely  well  drawn  and  coloured. 

Here  we  have  another  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  is  fomied 
by  the  figures  above  mentioned,  and.  the  top,  by  the  thigh  and 
leg  of  a  ^outh  who  is  tossed  by  a  bull* 

The  light  of  the  picture  is  carried  skiUuUy  firom  the  lower 
comer  on  the  left,  where  it  rests  on  the  spearman's  foot,  to  the 
upper  corner  on  the  right,  where  it  mingles  in  the  sulphureous 
tint  of  die  hell-brood,  who  follow  in  the  train  of  death* 

We  have  implied  our  approbation  of  the  general  tone  of 
•colour  which  runs  tiirough  this  stupendous  composition*  We 
will  onl^  remark  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  colours,  and  the 
harmonious  transition  on  the  mother  and  dead  child,  and  the  giri, 
lovely  in  vouth  and  health,  with  the  receding  tints  on  the  manly 
form  of  the  husband  and  fkther. 

We  believe  the  combination  of  light  and  colour  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  best  and  most  philosophical  theory,  which  is  eluci- 
dated in  the  simplest  and  most  forcible  manner,  by  &e  familiar 
instance  of  the  billiard  ball*  Extreme  light,  cold — middle 
light,  warm — ^half  tint,  cold  and  blue — shadow  neutralized,  but 
inclining  to  warmth — reflex,  warm,  and  of  the  orange  tint* 

As  we  wish  to  finish  our  review  in  this  number,  we  must  limit 
4>ur  observations,  and  take  leave  of  this  great  woric,  to  pro- 
ceed to 

No.  55  of  the  catalogue.     Portrait  of  a  gentleman.    Waldo 
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ti  Jewett.  TUb  is  tnily  a  portrait  \  and  the  compositioiiy 
drawing,  and  colouring,  are  worthy  of  the  high  rank  of  these 
gentlemen  as  portrait  painters. 

No.  59.  Still  Life.  Lent  by  Mrs.  Rogers.  Old  Master. 
This,  and  No.  68,  by  the  same  hand,  are  truly  valuable  pictures^ 
painted  with  great  skill  and  care,  full  of  rich  colouring,  and 
entitled  to  stand  high  as  specimens  of  this  branch  of  the  art 

No.  64.  Dead  Fish.  J.  S.  Cogdell.  This  beautiful  pic- 
ture, and  its  companion,  No.  66,  by  the  same  American  artist, 
wiU  stand  the  nicest  scrutiny  of  the  observer,  and  repay  his 
attention  with  pleasure.  The  lovers  of  the  soft  and  the  smooth 
most  be  fully  gratified. 

No.  76.  S^ar  Boys  eating  fruit.  Lent  by  G.  C.  Ver- 
pknck,  Esq.  MuriUo.  This  is  probably  a  copy  from  the 
master  mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  This  great  Spanish  painter 
seemed,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  to  delieht  in  the  scenes  of 
low  humour,  which  be  expressed  with  exquisite  truth.  He  af- 
terwards rose  to  subjects  of  dimity  and  grace,  and  it  is  on  huch 
that  his  great  fame  rests.  In  mis  picture  nature  has  been  faith- 
fcfly  studied,  and  successfully  copied. 

No.  77.  Neptune  with  the  spoils  of  the  ocean.  Lent  by 
Count  Survilliers.  L.  Giordano^  When  we  view  this,  and 
No.  99,  by  the  same  hand,  our  first  sensation  is  adnairation  at 
^  skiU  displayed,  our  second,  regret  that  it  should  be  so  em- 
ployed. Does  it  not  appear  strange,  that  the  talents  of  Lucca 
Giordano,  which  were  equal  to  depicting  the  persons  or  histo* 
ries  of  heroes  and  demi-gods,  should  be  wasted  in  paintii^  a 
fish  market  *,  for,  notwithstanding  their  titles,  these  paintings 
are  nothing  but  two  masses  or  heaps  of  fish,  drawn  and  colour- 
ed with  exquisite  skill. 

No.  78  smd  79,  are  two  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pen- 
cil of  Teniers,  lent  by  Count  Survilliers. 

No.  90  is  a  fine  Charity,  lent  by  the  same,  and  painted  by 
8cbedo»i« 

No.  91.  Portrait  of  a  child.  Lentby  Mrs.  Drake.  Painted 
by  H.  laman.  This,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  not  the  best  picture 
we  have  seen  by  this  very  meritorious  artist. 

No.  92.  Battle  Piece.  Lent  by  G.  C.  Verplanck,  Esq. 
Old  MobUt.    Truly  the  work  of  a  master. 

No.  94  and  95.  Two  vevy  fine  Vemets.  Lent  by  Count 
Survilliers.  The  name  of  Vemet  is  recommendation  enou^, 
when  we  add  they  are  undoubtedly  original. 

No.  lOS.    Old  Head  of  St.  Peter.    Lent  by  Mrs.  Rogers. 
RiAeM.    Original,  and  very  fine,  whether  St.  Peter  or  not. 
No.  104.     Portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Rivington  at  the 

age  of  24  yean.    Lent  by  his  daughter  Miss  S.  Rivington. 
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Sir  F.  Coatee.  One  of  the  finest  specimeiis  •£  Cra/on  paint- 
ing we  have  ever  seen. 

No.  105.  Landscape.  Lent  by  Count  Survilliers.  S.Rosa. 
We  think  this  a  true  Salvator.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture, but  injured. 

No.  119  is  a  copy  from  Hogarth  by  Leslie,  who  now  paints 
originals  much  better  than  Hogarth  ever  did. 

No.  120.  Musidora.  Designed  and  engraved  by  A.  B. 
Durand.  Mr.  Durand  is  known  to  the  public  as  the  ^t  en- 
graver in  America,  and  this  print  shows  that  his  talent  is  not 
confined  to  the  needle  or  burin.  Here  is  beautiful  composition, 
and  fine  drawing  *,  in  fact,  Mr.  Durand,  as  a  man  and  an  artist, 
is  an  ornament  and  honour  to  his  country. 

No.  125.  Portrait  of  a  gentleman.  Presented  to  this  aca- 
demy by  the  artist,  on  his  being  elected  an  honorary  member. 
Sir  Henry  Haebum.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
portrait  painting  which  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  model  for 
our  students,  and  an  invaluable  present  to  our  academy. 

We  close  our  review  by  noticing  a  groupe  in  bronze,  num- 
bered 136  in  the  catalogue,  and  called  the  Centaur.  This 
eroupe,  evidently  not  antique,  forms  a  pyramid  whose  base  is  of 
figures  emblematical  of  the  arts,  whose  centre  is  a  female  Cen- 
taur, and  whose  apex  is  a  figure  of  Truth.  At  first  view,  the 
artistes  intention  is  not  perceived ;  and  if  the  visiter  of  the  aca- 
demy consults  his  catalogue,  we  think  he  will  be  more  than 
ever  in  the  dark  after  reading  the  explanation.  We  will  try  to 
enlighten  him. 

The  key  to  the  composition  is  the  Centaur,  the  emblem  of 
science  or  philosophy.  Literature  and  the  Arts,  the  base  of  the 
pyramidal  groupe,  support  Science,  who,  with  one  hand,  up- 
holds and  exalts  Truth,  a  female,  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand, 
and  part  of  a  mirror  in  the  other.  The  Centaur,  or  Philoso- 
phy, with  the  other  hand,  plunges  a  dagger  into  the  bosom  of 
a  squalid  female  figure,  who  is,  undoubtedly,  meant  to  repre- 
sent Error.  There  are  other  subordinate  parts  of  the  compo- 
sition which  are  ingenious,  but  partake  of  conceit  and  affecta- 
tion. 

We  here  take  leave  of  the  present  exhibition,  which  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  academy,  and  proves,  to  demonstration,  the  in- 
creasing taste  for  the  arts,  and  the  rapid  improvement  of  our 
artists.  We  hope  the  public  will  reward  the  artist,  at  whose 
expense  and  risk  it  is  now  supported. 

In  our  former  number,  we  noticed  the  association  of  artists 
for  improvement.  We  are  informed,  that  the  directors  of  the 
academy  have  pledged  themselves  to  use  their  influence  with 
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the  stockboldere,  to  place  six  artists  of  the  association  in  the 
directory :  meaning  to  unite  the  interest  of  the  artists  with  that 
of  the  stockholders — making  of  the  establishment  a  real  school 
of  art^  as  well  as  a  gallery  for  the  display  of  it.  This  plan  will 
be  supported  by  every  enlightened  and  public  spirited  citizen. 


THE    INDIAN   GIRl's    LAMENT. 

An  Indian  girl  was  sitting  where 

Her  lover,  slain  in  battle,  slept ; 
Her  maiden  veil,  her  own  black  hair,* 

Came  down  o'er  eyes  that  wept; 
And  wildly,  in  her  woodland  tongue, 
This  sad  and  simple  lay  she  sung : 

Pve  pulled  away  the  shrubs  that  grew 
Too  close  above  thy  sleeping  head. 

And  broke  the  forest  boughs  that  threw 
Their  shadows  o'er  thy  bed, 

That  shining  from  the  sweet  south-west 

The  sun-beams  might  rejoice  thy  rest. 

It  was  a  weary,  weary  road. 

That  led  thee  to  the  pleasant  coast, 

Where  thou,  in  his  serene  abode, 
Hast  met  thy  father's  ghost; 

Where  everlasting  autumn  lies 

On  yellow  woods  and  sunny  skies. 

'Twas  I  the  broidered  mock'sen  made, 
That  shod  thee  for  that  distant  land ; 

'Twas  I  thy  bow  and  arrows  laid 
Beside  thy  still  cold  hand ; 

Thy  bow  in  many  a  battle  bent, 

Thy  arrows  never  vainly  sent. 

With  wampum  belts  I  crossed  thy  breast, 
And  wrapped  thee  in  the  bison's  hide. 

And  laid  the  food  that  pleased  thee  best, 
In  plenty,  by  thy  side. 

And  aecked  thee  bravely,  as  became 

A  warrior  of  illustrious  name. 

*  ^  The  anmanied  women  have  a  modest  falling  down  of  the  hair 
over  the  eyes."  Eliot. 
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Thou'rt  happy  now,  for  thou  art  past 
The  long  dark  joarnejr  of  the  grave, 

And  in  the  land  of  Ught,  at  last, 
Hast  joined  the  good  and  brave ; 

Amid  the  flushed  and  balmy  air, 

The  bravest  and  the  loveliest  there. 

Yet,  to  thy  own  dear  Indian  maid 

Thy  thoughts  will  sometimes  earthward  stray, 

To  her  who  sits  where  thou  weri  laid, 
And  weeps  the  hours  away  ; 

Yet  almost  can  her  grief  forget, 

To  think  that  thou  dodt  love  her  yet. 

And  thou,  by  one  of  those  still  lakes 

That  in  a  shining  cluster  lie. 
On  which  Ae  south  wind  scarcely  breaks 

The  image  of  the  sky, 
A  bower  for  thee  and  me  hast  made 
Beneath  the  many-coloured  shade. 

And  thou  dost  wait  and  watch  to  meet 

My  spirit  sent  to  join  the  blest, 
And,  wondering  what  detains  my  feet 

From  the  bnght  land  of  rest. 
Dost  seem,  in  every  sound,  to  hear 
The  rustling  of  my  footsteps  near.  B. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ruins  or  Pompeii. — The  excavations  at  Pompeii  are  going 
on  with  great  success.  Only  about  fifty  workmen  are  employ- 
ed, but  £eir  labours  have  been  so  well  directed,  that  not  only 
many  buildings,  but  even  entire  streets,  have  been  uncovered. 
Among  these  new  discoveries  is  that  of  a  magnificent  temple, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Pantheon.  On  the  walls 
of  the  chambers  are  pictures  on  differ^  subjects  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  in  two  of  the  niches  or  the  huildibg  are  two 
statues,  pronounced  by  the  antiquaries  to  be  those  of  Mero  and 
Messalina. 

Imitation  of  Gold. — Dr.  Hermstadt,  of  Hanover,  has  in* 
vented  a  composition  which  resembles  gold,  not  only  in  colour^ 
but  in  specific  gravity,  in  density  and  ductility.    The  foUowing 
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18  the  receipt  for  mi^kiog  it :  Take  stxtee  d  ounces  of  yii^ 
platioa,  seven  of  copper,  and  one  of  sinc^  all  of  eaual  purity, 
put  them  in  a  crucible,  cover  them  with  powdered  charcoal, 
and  subject  them  to  a  fire  until  melted  into  one  mass. 

FESTIVAL  IN  HONOum  OF  ScHiLLsa. — The  anniversary  of 
Schiller's  death  has  been  celebrated  at  Stuttgart,  in  Germany, 
with  great  ceremony,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 
The  bust  of  Schiller  was  brought  out  and  placed  in  a  public 
garden,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  hymns  and  odes  were 
sung.  The  magistrates  of  Marbach,  the  native  town  of  the 
poet,  attended  on  this  occasion  in  their  official  capacit},and 
among  the  multitude  assembled  to  do  honour  to  his  memory 
were  several  friends  of  his  early  youth.  A  subscription  was 
set  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a  monument,  and  filled  imme- 
diately. 

Lakguaoes  or  the  World. — According  to  the  enumeration 
of  Professor  Adelung,  there  are  in  the  world  3064  different  Ian* 
guages,  of  which  587  are  spoken  id  Europe,  937  in  Asia,  i276 
in  Africa,  and  1264  in  America.  The  Professor  probably  in* 
eludes  in  this  enumeration  many  provincial  corruptions  of  the 
same  general  languages. 

Swedish  Prisons. — Commissioners  have  been  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Sweden,  to  inquire  into  the  arrangement  and  disci- 
pline of  the  prisons  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  suggest  plans  for 
their  improvement.  They  have  proposed  to  divide  the  prisons 
into  classes,  and  have  recommended  to  his  majesty  the  erection 
of  a  state  penitentiary. 

Schools  in  Greece. — At  Argo^  is  established  a  general 
school  of  mutual  instruction,  to  which  young  men  are  sent  from 
all  the  Greek  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  tlie  method,  . 
and  diflusing  its  benefits  among  all  their  countrymen.  It  has 
now  about  two  hundred  scholars — some  of  these  are  young  la- 
dies, who  receive  their  lessons  separately.  At  Athens  are  two 
central  schools  ofmutual  instruction,  and  two  grammar  schools, 
of  which  one  has  received  the  name  of  Lyceum.  In  this  latter 
are  taught,  1st.  The  ancient  Greek  language  compared  with 
the  modern.  2d.  The  Italian  language.  3d.  The  elements  of 
geography,  of  arithmetic,  of  geometry,  of  logic  and  metaphy- 
sics. In  the  island  of  Tino  is  a  central  school  of  mutual 
instruction,  and  a  lyceum.  In  the  island  of  Andres  are  three 
schools  of  mutual  instruction,  and  two  grammar  schools,  i^-  - 
phaos  has  also  a  grammar  school,  into  which  it  is  intended  to  in- 
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trodace  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  as  soon  as  a  master  can 
be  procured.  In  Patmos  there  existed  before  the  late  revolution 
a  dourishing  school,  in  which  were  taught  with  great  success  the 
ancient  Greek  tongue,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  rhetoric  and 
poetry.  This  school  still  exists,  though  in  less  reputation  than  for- 
merly, on  account  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  late  trou- 
bles. In  the  same  island  is  a  library  particularly  rich  in  manu- 
scripts, and  a  school  of  mutual  instruction.  In  the  Cyclades  and 
the  Sporades  are  from  one  to  three  schools  in  each  island,  accord- 
ing to  its  extent.  In  these  are  taught  ancient  Greek  and  the 
elements  of  philosophy,  and  in  some  the  French  and  Italian 
languages.  Tripoliiza^  Su  John^  (Astros)  and  St.  Petrosj  a  vil- 
lage near  Astros^  and  Missolunghi^  have  each  a  school  of  mutual 
instruction  and  a  grammar  school.  The  grammar  school  atSf. 
John  has  a  good  library  and  philosophical  instruments.  In  the 
province  of  Karitene  are  four  grammar  schools.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  kept  in  the  Turkish  mosques,  and  some,  for  want  of 
convenient  buildings,  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  interests 
of  instruction,  however,  sutTer  verj  much  from  the  scarcity  of 
spelling  books ;  slates  and  writing  materials  are  so  expensive 
and  difficult  to  obtain,  that  in  most  private  schools  in  the  small 
villages,  the  scholars  are  only  taught  to  read. 

Improvisation. — Paris  has  at  length  produced  a  rival  of 
Quemo  and  Corinna.  Mons.  Pradel  continues  to  astonish  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  by  the  facility  with  which  he  produces 
extempore  poems  on  any  given  subject.  On  one  occasion 
Christopher  Columbus  in  chains,  was  prescribed  to  him  as  the 
subject  of  his  verses,  and  the  following  lines  are  given  as  a  part 
of  his  poem : 

Miserable  jouet  de  la  faveur  des  grands, 
Je  gemis  je  languis  dans  une  nuit  profonde 
Je  meurs,  helasT  victime  des  tyrans, 
£t  je  viens  d'agiandir  le  monde. 

At  another  time  he  concluded  a  poem  on  Spartiates,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  three  hundred  who  fought  with  Leonidas,  with 
this  quatrain : 

Quel  climat,  quel  pays  m'offriront  leurs  asjles? 

Victime  du  plus  triste  sort, 
Quaiid  je  dirai  j'etais  aux  Thermopiles 
Chacun  me  repondra :  Pourquoi  n'es  tu  pas  nort? 

On  the  28th  of  August  M.  Pradel  delivered  an  improvisa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  at  the  late  fire  at  Salins. 
The  audience  were  consulted  respecting  the  subject  of  his 
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verses,  and  aeveral  were  proposed,  mnong  which  the  Death  of 
Bttoh,  and  the  Conflagration  of  Sahns,  were  adopted  by  ac- 
clamation, and  were  treated  by  the  poet  in  a  manner  that  show- 
ed the  admirable  readiness  of  his  talent  Some  happy  verses, 
it  is  said,  called  forth  loud  applauses* 

Maonstic  Equator.  A  French  paper  mentions,  that  Capt. 
Duperrey,  of  the  Coquilie  sloop  of  war,  which  sailed  from 
Soalon  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  August,  182!2,  and  return- 
ed to  Marseilles  in  April  last,  has  made  many  interesting  mag- 
netic observations  in  his  voyage.  ^^  Every  body  knows  that 
there  are,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  a  number  of  spots  where 
the  compass  ceases  to  point ;  and  that  a  line  drawn  through 
those  spots  is  called  the  magnetic  equator.  This  equator  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  terrestrial  equator,  round  which  it 
winds,  sometimes  passing  to  the  north  of  it,  and  sometimes  to 
the  south,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  course  of  his  voy- 
age, Duperrey  crossed  the  magnetic  equator  six  times ;  and  the 
result  of  his  observations  renders  it  extremely  probable,  that 
the  whole  line  is  moving  in  a  parallel  direction  from  ea^t  to 
west,  with  such  rapidity,  that  since  the  year  1780,  when  its 
place  was  ascertained  by  scientific  men  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  it  has  advanced  no  less  than  ten  degrees  towards  the 
west." 

Miss  Edoeworth.  This  lady  has  lately  given  the  world  a 
work,  entitled,  Harry  and  Lucy  concluded^  being  the  last  part 
of  Early  Lessons.  It  is  the  continuation  of  a  woi^  beeun  above 
half  a  century  ago  bv  her  father.  It  is  intended  tor  young 
people  from  the  age  of  ten  to  that  of  fourteen,  and  embraces  a 
review  of  many  sciences,  and  in  particular  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  of  manufactures,  which  have  arrived  at  so  high  a  per- 
fection in  England.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  imme- 
diately on  its  appearance,  and  both  the  British  and  French 
journalists  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

Blunt's  Historical  Sketch.  We  had  prepared  for  tlie 
review  department  of  this  number,  a  notice  of  Mr.  Blunt^s 
work,  entitled,  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  formation  of  the 
Confederacy,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Provincial  li- 
mits, and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government  over  In- 
dian tribes,  and  the  public  territorv  ;^^  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Carvill,  of  this  city.  The  length  of  the  articles  entitled  to 
precedence,  has  excluded  our  remarks  on  this  work,  from  the 
present  number.  The  research  and  patient  labour  manifested 
by  the  author,  on  a  subject  which  is  now  peculiarly  important, 
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and  which  most  soon  engage  tbe  attentimi  of  crar  national  legis-* 
lature,  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  the  conunuitftj.  He  has 
not  oqIj  made  a  faithful  compilation  of  the  particulars  to  be 
gathered  from  an  investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  oar  cokmial 
settlements,  but  has  brought  forward  some  fiicts,  in  refaitioD  to 
treaties  of  more  recent  date,  which  have  hitherto  been  but 
partially  known,  even  by  statesmen*  We  regret,  that  the  rea* 
son  we  have  assigned  above,  permits  us  only  to  refer  oar  read* 
ers  to  the  work  itself,  as  throwing  much  historical  ^ght  on  qu^- 
tions  which  have  recently  involved  much  loose  speculatiou*  , 

Rav^s  Addacss.  We  most  plead  the  same  excuse  for  being 
obliged  to  express,  in  such  brief  terms,  the  pleasure  we  have 
received  from  a  perusal  of  this  address,  delivered  before  the 
American  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  this  cify.  It  exhibitSi 
in  its  mechanical  execution,  gratifying  evidence  of  the  im* 
provement  of  the  typotfraphical  art,  and  is  a  beciutiful  speci* 
men  of  what  can  be  done  here,  in  the  way  of  fine  printipg^ 
The  engraving  which  accompanies  it  is  creditable  to  tne  artist} 
though  we  cannot,  in  conscience,  say,  that  the  drawing,  or  the 
outlines  of  the  figure,  would  give  a  just  idea  of  the  Apollo  Belvft- 
dere,  to  one  who  had  never  seen  the  statue,  or  its  plaster  copy^— • 
It  is  highly  refreshing  to  find  those  who  have  the  ability,  not 
only  from  intellectual  propensities,  but  from  favourable  circum* 
stances,  to  foster  and  assist  the  developement  of  native  talent 
in  those  departments,  which,  being  least  practical,  require  most 
encouragement,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work*  If  the  ac- 
complished author  of  this  address  be,  as  we  believe  he  is,  a 
novas  hospes  in  the  domain  of  literature,  we  bid  him  welcome 
with  sincerity  and  joy. 

Lawrence^s  Address.  A  second  edition  of  the  Address  of 
Mr,  Lawrence,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  exhi- 
bition of  the  American  Academy  of  the  Pine  Arts,  on  the  10th 
of  May  last,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication^  by  Messrs.  G.  & 
C.  Garvill,  of  this  city.  We  have  seen  part  of  the  impression ; 
it  is  elegantly  printed,  and  its  vahie  is  still  fttrther  incresfted  by 
the  notes  with  which  the  learning  of  the  aufthor  has  iUostrated 
the  text. 

05"Since  the  article  on  Mr.  Verplanck's  book  was  written 
for  the  present  number,  we  understand,  that  the  property  of 
the  work  has  been  transferred  to  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  CarvjU,  by 
whom  it  is  now  published. 
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Art.  XIII. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  By  Thomab  Moore.  Phila- 
delphia: H.  C.  Carey  &  1.  Lea*     1825. 

The  friends  of  Sheridan's  memory  could  not  have  wished 
fliat  the  ta9k  of  writing  his  life  should  be  undertaken  by  one 
more  competent,  or  more  kindly  disposed  towards  his  reputa- 
tion, than  Mr.  Moore.     A  native  of  the  same  unfortunate 
country,  holding  similar  political  opinions,  and  possessing  a 
kindred  warmth  of  feeling  and  brilhancy  of  wit,  he  was  well 
qualitied  to  appreciate  what  ever  was  excellent  in  the  genius 
and  character  of  that  extraordinary  man,  at  the  same  time  that 
these  circumstances  would  incline  him  to  touch  lightly  and 
tenderly  upon  his  follies  and  infirmities.     Mr.  Moore  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Sheridan  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  who  ministered  to  the  necessities  of  his 
last  moments,  when  the  train  of  noble  and  titled  friends,  who 
had  courted  his  intimacy  in  the  days  of  his  health  and  mental 
vigour,  and  who  afterwards  came  in  crowds  to  sport  their  ri- 
bands at  his  funeral,  had  abandoned  him.     Nothing  can  show 
in  a  stronger  light  how  sadly  power  and  high  place  harden  the 
heart,  than  the  fact,  that  the  man  who  owed  him  most,  the 
present  king,  then  the  prince  r^ent,  of  Great  Britain,  neglect- 
ed wholly  his  unfortunate  friend  in  the  hour  when  he  stood 
most  in  need  of  his  friendship.     Sheridan  had  been  one  of  the 
most  devoted  of  his  servants  ;  his  most  intimate,  faithful,  and 
secret  counsellor ;  he  had  deemed  no  sacrifice,  not  even  that 
of  his  political  character,  too  great  for  his  service.    Yet  it  was 
left  for  plebeian  kindness  and  generosity,  to  drive  away  the 
1>ailifffrom  his  death-bed,  and  to  provide  for  his  last  wants.     It 
was  not  fitting  that  the  revelries  of  Carlton  House  should  be 
interrupted,  because  the  man  whose  wit  was  once  the  charm 
of  its  festivities,  was  dying  in  desertion  and  poverty.     A  hu- 
•  Vol.  II.  22  ""y"'^"^^'  '-'>'  ^' ^' ^'^ '' 
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mane  physician,  and  a  couple  of  poets,  were  the  only  persons 
whose  society  broke  the  solitude,  and  cheered  the  gloom  of 
his  sick  room,  and  to  whose  compassion  it  was  owing  that  he 
was  not  carried  in  his  blankets  to  the  spunging-house,  while  in 
his  last  agonies.  Surely,  the  framer  of  that  axiom,  which  de- 
nies the  virtue  of  gratitude  to  republics,  could  not  have  just 
risen  from  a  meditation  on  the  gratitude  of  princes. 

It  is  not  strange,  that  a(\er  all  this,  Mr.  Moore  should  have 
looked  upon  the  memory  of  Sheridan  as  a  sort  of  trust  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  whose  attachment  to  him  was  proved,  a 
trust  not  to  be  surrendered  either  to  false  friends,  or  open 
enemies.  The  work  before  us  is  that  of  one  who  has  evi- 
dently strong  partialities  towards  the  subject  of  it.  A  pretty 
fair  view  is  given  of  his  political  life  and  character,  but  of  his 
private,  little  except  the  bright  side  is  shown,  and  when  the 
writer  could  not  say  any  thing  in  palliation,  he  has  generally 
chosen  to  say  nothing  at  all.  He  has  spread  the  shield  of  his 
genius  over  the  remains  of  his  friend,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hide  from  the  multitude  many  of  the  features  of  the  dead. 
Sheridan  was  a  man  of  notorious  irregularity  of  life  and  gross- 
ness  of  habits ;  yet  there  are  but  one  or  two  passages  in  the 
book  that  would  lead  us  to  suspect  this.  The  author  found  it 
a  much  more  agreeable  employment  to  dwell  upon  the  natural 
amiableness,  frankness,  and  generosity,  of  his  disposition — qua- 
lities which  might  have  been  made  fruitful  of  virtue,  but  which, 
n^lected  and  untrained,  were  suffered  to  waste  themselves  in 
follies  and  excesses. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible,  we  should  think,  for  the  dull- 
est author  to  make  a  dull  book  of  Sheridan's  life,  provided  he 
had  used  what  the  lawyers  call  ordinary  diligence  in  collecting 
the  abundant  materials  which  must  exist  for  such  a  work. 
The  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities  in  his  character,  the 
romantic  adventures  of  his  early  youth,  his  wit,  his  conviviality, 
the  very  irregularity  of  his  private  habits,  his  public  life,  his 
eloquence,  his  parliamentary  dexterity,  his  intimacy  not  only 
with  the  first  literary,  but  with  the  most  eminent  political  men 
of  his  time,  and  with  those  also  whose  greatness  lay  only  in 
their  titles,  as  ciphers  derive  a  value  from  their  position,  bis 
connexion  with  the  theatre,  and  the  many  eccentric  adventu- 
rers with  which  it  must  have  thrown  him  into  contact,  in 
short,  the  constant  existence  of  this  man  in  the  midst  of  society, 
in  all  its  various  modes  and  classes,  must  have  afforded  a  rich 
and  various  mine  of  anecdote,  such  as  the  lives  of  few  men 
ofler.  With  a  little  less  tenderness  to  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  a  little  more  fondness  for  gossiping,  It  is  quite 
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clear  to  as,  that  Mr*  Moore  might  have  made  a  much  more  en* 
tertainiDg  book,  as  well  as  have  presented  us  with  a  more 
faithful  view  of  Mr.  Sheridan^s  character.  We  are  not  dispo- 
sed, however,  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  chosen 
to  execute  his  undertaking,  nor  to  blame  him  for  the  oblivion 
in  which  he  is  wilhng  to  leave  the  infirmities  of  his  friend. 
He  has  given  us  a  graver  book  than  we  should  expect  from 
one  wit  writing  the  life  of  another,  but  very  interesting  withal, 
and  quite  sensible,  as  well  as  quite  characteristic  of  the  viva- 
city and  activity  of  the  writer^s  mind.  It  is  a  book  of  more 
than  six  huadred  full  octavo  pages,  but  it  never  wearies  us, 
except  when  the  author  obliges  us  to  read  some  of  Sheridan's 
long  letters — a  species  of  composition  in  which  he  did  not  ex- 
cel—or the  draft  of  some  contract  relating  to  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  about  which  we  do  not  care  to  be  informed.  He  has 
avoided,  with  great  judgment,  in  our  opinion,  a  practice  into 
which  biographers  are  too  apt  to  fall.  It  is  quite  common 
with  these  ingenious  persons,  to  interweave  with  the  life  of  an 
eminent  political  man,  the  whole  political  history  of  the  time 
and  nation  in  which  he  lived.  This  is  an  easy  way  of  making 
a  book,  and,  unless  executed  with  uncommon  happiness  and 
ability,  a  sure  method  of  making  a  very  dull  one.  Its  great 
misfortune,  however,  is,  that  it  gives  a  false  air  to  history. 
The  hero  of  the  book  figures  in  it  as  the  greatest  man  of  his 
time — a  sort  of  Colossus — under  whose  legs  other  men  walk 
about,  as  if  they  came  there  on  purpose  to  make  his  greatness 
more  ardent ;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  biographer,  instead  of 
l>eing  confined  to  the  incidents  of  his  life,  lavish  themselves 
upon  all  the  events  of  the  age.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  Mr.  Moore  has  not  gone  a  little  too  far  in  the  oppo-> 
site  extreme.  We  doubt  whether  some  readers  will  not  com- 
plain of  the  brevity  of  his  allusions  to  many  important  events 
of  that  period;  and  we  are  pretty  certain,  that  a  lai^e  class  of 
them  would  have  been  pleased  with  more  comprehensive 
views  of  the  policy  of  the  different  parties  into  which  the  na- 
tion was  then  divided,  and  a  little  more  industry  in  tracing  out 
the  origin  and  tendency  of  those  measures  witli  which  Sheri- 
dan and  his  friends  had  so  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  support  or 
opposition.  The  reflections  of  the  author  on  these  subjects 
are,  however,  always  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  generally 
sufficiently  impartial — more  impartial,  perhaps,  than  those  of 
a  professed  politician,  whose  mind  had  become  heated  by 
party  disputes. 

One  excellence  in  Mr.  Moore's  work  is,  that  with  all  its 
tenderness  to  the  blemishes  of  Sheridan's  character,  and  all 
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tbe  ideal  colouring  which  he  has  spread  over  it,  there  is  still 
enough  of  truth  in  his  delineation,  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
pretty  clearly  both  the  good  and  the  evil  ingredients  of  which 
it  was  compounded.  At  this  distance  from  the  country  in 
which  he  flourished,  we  can  consider  his  character  almost  as 
impartially  as  if  we  were  not  his  contemporaries ;  and,  with 
the  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  Moore,  it  is  not  difficult  to  esti- 
mate it  fairly.  It  was  the  mistortune  of  Sheridan,  that  his  ani- 
mal nature,  if  we  may  so  speak,  had  so  much  the  mastery  over 
his  intellectual.  He  not  only  loved  pleasure  with  a  more  im- 
petuous fondness,  but  sulTered  less  from  the  excessive  pursuit 
of  her  than  most  men.     The  strength  of  his  constitution,  the 

Sossession  of  high  health,  the  excitability  of  his  feelings,  and  his 
ne  flow  of  animal  spirits,  all  either  seconded  the  temptations 
of  the  s}ren,  or  secured  him  from  the  immediate  penalties 
which  so  often  follow  her  gifts.  In  proportion  to  his  love  of 
pleasure  was  his  hatred  of  labour.  No  man  loves  labour  for 
its  own  sake — at  least,  not  until  long  habit  has  made  it  neces- 
sary— but  some  seem  originally  to  dread  and  hate  it  more  ve- 
hemently than  others.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  any 
body  more  unwilling  to  look  this  severe  step-mother  of  great- 
ness and  virtue  in  the  face,  than  was  Sheridan.  This  disposi- 
tion showed  itself  while  he  was  yet  a  school-boy,  and  seems  to 
have  lost  no  strength  in  his  maturer  years.  He  never  had,  he 
ncfver  would  have,  any  regular  pursuit— for  neither  his  con- 
nexion with  the  theatre,  nor  his  parliamentary  career,  deserve 
this  name.  He  avoided  all  periodical  industry ;  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  his  conduct  to  delay  every  thing  to  the  last  possible 
moment ;  and  his  whole  life  seems  to  have  been  a  series  of  ex- 
pedients to  escape,  or,  at  least,  to  put  olTto  another  day  that 
greatest  of  evils,  labour.  Yet  he  was  capable,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, of  intellectual  exertion;  and  the  instances  in  which  he 
submitted  himself  to  it,  are  so  many  successful  experiments  of 
the  force  of  his  genius.  His  political  career  was  marked  by 
the  same  unpersevering  character  as  his  private  life.  He  was 
ambitious,  but  his  was  not  that  deep-seated  ambition  which 
broods  long  over  its  plans,  and  follows  and  watches  them,  year 
after  year,  with  unexhausted  patience.  If  a  single  blow  could 
prostrate  thfe  party  he  opposed,  Sheridan  was  the  man  to  strike 
It— and  with  great  force ;  but  it  was  not  for  him  to  assail  it 
w^h  attacks,  continually  repeated,  till  it  was  overthrown. 
After  a  powerful  effort,  he  would  turn  again  to  his  pleasures  and 
dissipations,  until  they  palled  upon  him,  or  until  the  intreaties 
of  fnendship,  or  some  sudden  excitement  of  feeling,  recalled 
him  to  the  warfare. 
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That  such  a  man  should,  notwithstaiidiDg,  have  exerted  hiin« 
self  BO  far,  as  to  produce  those  celebrated  comedies  and  speech- 
es, which  were  the  admiration  of  his  aj^e,  ma}  be  easily  ac- 
counted for,  upon  these  views  of  his  character.     His  indolence 
was  not  of  that  dreamy  kind  which  delights  in  visions  of  its  own 
creation, — no  man  was  less  imaginative  than  Sheridan.     It  is 
true,  that  there  are  some  attem^its  at  fancy  in  his  writings,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  the  natural  etiusions  of  his  mind.  They 
were  evidentl}  written  for  display,  and  consist  of  broken  images 
laboriously  brought  together.     Indeed,  it  would  probably  have 
been  fortunate  for  him  had  he  delighted  more  in  reveries  of  the 
imagination,  for  it  is  the  tendency  of  these  to  make  us  look  with 
a  kind  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  world  about  us  ;  but  It  was  the 
error  and  the  danger  of  Sheridan,  that  he  loved  that  world,  and 
its  splendours  and  its  pleasures,  quite  too  well.     He  was  not 
disposed  to  search  for  imaginary  enjoyments,  but  to  possess 
himself  greedily  and  immoderately  of  those  within  his  reach.  He 
was  the  creature  of  society ;  its  light  and  changing  excitements 
were  the  food  of  his  mind ;  and  to  dazzle  and  astonish  it,  was  a 
pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  highest  /est.  This  is  the  se- 
cret of  those  irregular  and  brief,  but  for  the  time,  vigorous 
sallies  of  industry.     Every  thing  with  him  was  planned  for 
effect;  his  comedies,  his  operas,  his  speeches,  arc  all  brilliant, 
showy  and  taking.     His  more  elaborate  etiTorts,  however,  were 
stimulated  by  the  additional  motive  of  necessity ;  the  Rivals, 
and  the  Duenna,  were  written  when  he  was  forced  to  think  of 
doing  something  for  a  livelihood ;  and  the  School  for  Scandal, 
though  finished  afterwards,  was  made  up  of  materials  collected 
at  the  same  period.    All  his  exertions  respected  some  immedi- 
ate advantage*  He  loved  to  shine — but  thought  not  of  laying  up 
hme  for  future  ages ;  just  as  he  loved  the  enjoyments  of  wealth, 
but  chose  not  to  perplex  himself  with  its  accumulation  and 
preservation.     It  was  characteristic  of  Sheridan,  that  he  was 
too  economical  of  labour,  ever  to  labour  in  vain.     All  the 
quips  and  jests  and  smart  things  which  came  into  his  head,  he 
treasured  up  for  the  convivial  meeting,  or  the  floor  of  parlia- 
ment.    He  came  fresh  from  his  stolen  studies  on  subjects  of 
which  he  viras  before  ignorant,  to  make  a  splendid  speech  about 
them  before  the  vividness  of  his  new  impressions  had  faded 
from  his  mind.     Among  the  few  papers  left  behind  him,  it 
should  seem,  from  the  extracts  given  us  by  Mr.  Moore,  that 
there  was  nothing  on  which  much  study  had  been  expended, 
nor  which  was  in  itself  capable  of  being  made  valuable. 

Sheridan  was  a  man  of  quick,  but  not  deep  feelings;  of  sud- 
den, but  not  lasting  excitements.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
■offer  a  single  passion  to  influence  the  whole  course  of  their 
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lives.  Even  the  desire  to  dazzle  by  his  wit,  great  as  was  its 
power  over  him,  was  not  always  awake,  for  we  are  told  that  he 
would  sometimes  remain  silent  for  hours  in  company,  too  lazy 
to  invent  a  smart  saying  for  the  occasion,  but  idly  waiting  for 
the  opportunity  to  appl>  some  brilliant  witticism  already  in  his 
memory.  His  writings  themselves  show  that  he  never  ijwelt 
long  enough  on  any  particular  feeling  to  analyze  it ;  the  few  at- 
tempts at  sentimentalism  they  contain  are  excessively  false  and 
atTected ;  their  excellence  lies  wholly  in  a  different  way.  His  ro- 
mantic love  for  the  beautiful,  amiable  and  accomplished  woman 
who  became  his  first  wife,  though  his  biographer  would  have  us 
believe  that  it  continued  unabated  to  the  end  of  her  life,  seems  to 
have  operated  on  his  mind  only  at  intervals,  for  it  is  hinted  in  this 
very  book,  that  it  was  not  steady  enough  to  secure  his  fidelity* 
Her  death,  and  that  of  the  little  daughter,  who  soon  followed  her, 
deeply  as  they  atTected  him  at  the  time,  threw  no  cloud  over  his 
after  life.  His  griefs  might  have  been  violent,  but  they  were 
certainly  brief,  and  he  quickly  forgot  them  when  he  came  to 
look  again  at  the  sunny  side  of  things.  Even  his  political  disap* 
pointments  do  not  seem  in  the  least  to  have  soured  his  temper, 
or  abated  his  readiness  to  adopt  new  hopes  and  new  expedi- 
ents. Indeed,  it  seems  not  improbable,  from  some  appearances 
of  pliancy  in  his  political  character,  that  had  not  his  daily  ha- 
bits enfeebled  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  shortened  a  life  which 
great  robustness  of  constitution  seemed  to  have  marked  out  for 
a  late  old  age,  he  might  have  long  continued  a  favourite  with  the 
prt  sent  sovereign  of  England. 

Some  of  the  excellencies  of  Sheridan^s  character  were  such 
as  could  not  easily  suffer  by  this  disposition  to  indolence  and 
pleasure.  That  a  man  possessing  an  abundant  flow  of  agree- 
able animal  sensations,  determined  to  make  a  matter  of  enjoy- 
ment of  every  thing,  and  to  avoid  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
care,  should  have  possessed  likewise  an  engaging  good  nature, 
is  by  no  means  extraordinary.  That  he  who  had  no  solitary 
pleasures,  but  all  whose  happiness  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  that  of  those  about  him,  should  be  obliging,  generous  and 
humane,  is  almost  a  natural  consequence.  The  man  who  lives 
only  among  and  by  his  friends,  is  naturally  led  to  study  the  art 
of  making  friendships.  Nor  is  the  frankness  and  openness  of 
Sheridan's  disposition  any  less  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  his 
character.  It  is  not  among  men  of  his  temperament,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  habit  of  dissimulation,  for  concealed  designs, 
and  the  weaving  and  carrying  on  of  frauds  and  artifices.  The 
labour  and  perplexity  of  fal^ehood  was  with  him  a  sufficient  ob- 
jection, had  no  otlier  existed,  to  the  practice  of  it ;  the  anxious 
and  persevering  watchfulness,  and  the  continaal  tei^versations 
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necessary  to  provide  against  detection,  he  left  to  those  who 
were  more  steadily  diligent  than  himself.  Had  the  practice  of 
deceit  been  as  easy  as  that  of  integrity,  we  are  not  sure  that 
Sheridan  would  not  have  fallen  into  it,  induced  by  the  prospect 
of  immediate  and  oresent  advantages  which  it  always  holdb  out — ; 
for  it  seems  that  he  had  not  sufficient  firmness  of  principle  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  many  other  vices. 

We  do  not  intend  to  give  an  abstract  of  Sheridan^s  life  from 
the  book  before  us.  The  work  itself  will  probably  come  to 
the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers ;  the  entertaining  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  great  reputation  and  fine  talents  ol  the 
writer,  we  doubt  not,  will  make  it  generally  popular  here,  as 
in  England.  Indeed,  we  suspect  that  most  readers  of  newspa- 
pers in  the  United  States,  (and  this  description  includes  a 
lai^  majority  of  our  population,)  have  already  seen  some 
portion  of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Divers  large  extracts 
were  made  some  time  since  from  the  London  copy,  b\  the 
editors  of  certain  gazettes,  into  whose  hands  it  happened  to 
&1I,  and  were  duly  copied  from  them  into  others.  It  is  a  common 
practice  with  these  ingenious  and  watchful  persons,  when  there 
18  ^scarcity  of  accidents,  murders,  and  executions,  of  news  from 
South  America  and  Greece,  of  governor's  messages  and  jour- 
nab  of  legislatures,  of  new  canals  and  coal  mines,  to  fill  up  a 
column  or  two  from  the  pa^es  of  some  amusing  publication  that 
happens  to  he  in  their  way.  Nobody  complains  of  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  generally  as  much  for  the  ease  of  the  reader,  as 
for  that  of  the  editor.  It  saves  the  looking  over  of  a  great  deal 
of  trash ;  and  as  the  selections  are  generally  from  some  English 
book,  or  magazine,  not  reprinted  in  this  country,  a  variety  of 
the  most  agreeable  samples  of  the  modem  literature  of  Lngland 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  multitudes,  who  have  no  means  of 
access  to  the  sources  from  which  they  are  drawn.  As  the  pa- 
pers have  made  pretty  free  in  this  manner  with  the  work  be- 
fore us,  we  cannot  but  feel  ourselves  excused  from  giving  a  re- 
.gular  analysis  of  it  in  the  present  article,  and  shall  confine  our- 
selves only  to  those  parts  of  it,  which  we  think  particularly 
worthy  of  remark. 

The  two  duels  between  Sheridan  and  Matthews,  which  fol- 
lowed the  stolen  marriage  of  the  former  with  Miss  Linley,  one 
would  almost  imagine  to  have  been  got  up  by  the  parties,  as  a 
kind  of  burlesque  upon  all  those  things  which  go  by  the  cant 
name  of  affairs  of  honour.  It  seems  that  Matthews,  a  married 
man,  had  undertaken  to  make  love  to  Miss  1  jnley,  a  step  which 
had  the  misfortune  of  not  meeting  with  Sheridan's  approbation, 
who  had  remonstrated  with  him  respecting  his  conduct,  and,  on 
eloping  with  her  to  the  continent,  had  written  him  a  letter  of 
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rebuke.  During  Sheridan's  absence,  Matthews  posted  him  as 
a  liar  and  a  scoundrel ;  and  Sheridan,  on  his  return,  lost  no  time 
in  callii^  him  to  an  account,  for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  his 
character.  A  duel  followed,  in  which  Matthews  behaved  ridi- 
culously enough,  and  ended  by  b^ging  his  life,  and  making  a 
written  apology.  After  this  affair,  Matthews  withdrew  to  his 
estate  in  Wales,  where  he  was  greatly  surprised  and  mortified 
to  discover  that  he  had  lost  his  reputation  for  courage  annong 
tbe  country  squires  and  fox-hunting  gentry  of  the  vicinity.  In 
his  distress,  he  applied  to  a  Mr.  Barnet,  a  learned  professor  of 
the  code  of  duel,  who  informed  him,  for  his  consolation,  that  the 
affair  with  Sheridan  had  been  improperly  adjusted,  and  that  he 
was  not  only  entitled,  but  in  duty  bound,  to  fight  his  duel  over 
again.  Matthews  caught  eagerly  at  this  happy  expedient  for 
retrieving  his  reputation,  and  proceeded  to  bath  with  his  good 
firiend  and  counsellor,  where  he  challenged  Sheridan,  and  a  se- 
cond duel  was  fought  with  swords,  at  a  tavern  Matthews's  sword 
broke  at  the  onset ;  Sheridan  then  tripped  up  his  heels ;  both 
fell,  and  after  fighting  a  while  on  the  floor,  Sheridan's  sword 
broke  also,  and  the  parties  continued  struggling  on  the  floor,  an4 
backing  at  each  other  with  the  broken  points  of  their  weapons, 
while  meir  seconds  stood  very  quietly  looking  on.  At  last  the 
combatants  were  taken  up,  and  carried  home,  covered  with 
wounds  and  honour.  Mr.  Moore  has  wasted  quite  too  many 
pages  on  this  ridiculous  affair. 

Mr.  Moore's  criticism  on  the  Rivals,  Sheridan's  first  dramatic 
production,  is  so  just,  that  we  cannot  help  extracting  it. 

^*With  much  less  wit,  it  exhibits  perhaps  more  humour  than  The 
School  for  Scandal ;  and  the  dialogue,  though  by  no  means  so  pointed  or 
sparkling,  is,  in  this  respect,  more  natural,  as  coming  nearer  the  current 
coin  of  ordinary  con?ersation ;  whereas,  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
Scliool  for  Scandal  is  diamonds.  The  characters  of  The  Rivals,  on  the 
contrary,  are  noi  such  as  occur  very  commonly  in  the  world ;  and,  instead 
of  producing  striking  effects  with  natural  and  obvious  materials,  which  is 
the  great  art  and  difficulty  of  a  painter  of  human  life,  he  has  here  over- 
charged most  of  his  persons  with  whims  and  absurdities,  for  which  the* 
circumstances  they  are  eng  tged  in  afford  but  a  very  disproportionate 
vent.  Accordingly,  for  our  insight  into  their  characters,  we  are  indebted 
rather  to  their  confessions  than  their  actions.  Lydia  Languish,  io  pro- 
claiming the  extravagance  of  her  own  romantic  notions,  preperes  us  for 
events  much  more  ludicrous  and  eccentric,  than  those  in  which  the  plot 
allows  her  to  be  concerned ;  and  the  young  lady  herself  is  scarcely  more 
disappointed  than  we  are,  at  the  tameness  with  which  her  amour  coo- 
dudes.  Among  the  various  ingredients  supposed  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
composition  of  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger,  his  love  of  fighting  is  the  only  one 
whose  flavour  is  very  strongly  brought  out ;  and  the  wayward,  captious 
jealousy  of  Falkland,  though  so  highly  coloured  in  his  own  representation 
of  it,  is  productive  of  no  incident  answerable  to  such  an  aimoanoement:— 
the  imposture  which  he  practices  upon  Julia  being  perhaps  weakened  In 
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iti  effeett  by  our  recoUaction  of  the  same  device  in  the  Nut*brown  Maid 
and  Peregrine  Pickle. 

**  The  character  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is,  perhaps,  the  best  sustain- 
ed and  most  natural  of  any,  and  the  scenes  between  him  and  Captain 
Absolute  are  richly,  genuinely  dramatic.  His  surprise  at  the  apathy  with 
which  his  son  receives  the  glowing  picture  which  he  draws  ot  the  i  harms 
of  his  destined  bride,  and  the  ett'ect  of  the  question,  **  And  mhich  is  to 
be  mine,  Sir, — the  niece  or  the  aunt  ?^  are  in  the  truest  style  oi  nnmour* 
Mrs.  "alaprop's  mistakes,  ni  what  she  her^if  calls  **  orthodoxy ,'*  have 
been  often  objected  to  as  impro.iabie  from  a  woman  in  her  rank  of  life ; 
but,  though  some  of  them,  it  must  be  owned,  are  extravagant  and  farci- 
cal, they  are  almost  all  amusing, — and  the  luckiness  of  her  simile,  **  as 
headstrong  as  an  aUtgwrif  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,"  will  be  acknow- 
ledged as  long  as  there  are  writers  t^  be  run  away  with,  by  the  wilful* 
nets  of  thb  truly  ^  headstrong"  species  of  composition. 

"  Of  the  faults  of  Sheridan  both  in  his  witty  and  serious  styles— the 
occasiunili  effort  of  the  one,  and  the  too  frequent  false  finery  of  tbo 
other — some  examples  may  be  cited  from  the  dialogue  of  this  play •** — pp. 
9e,97. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Falkland  and  Julia  is  in  bad  taste,  full  of  this  affected 
glitter,  and  written  with  a  kind  of  rhythm  which  constantly 
reminds  us  of  ill  modulated  blank  verse. 

The  Duenna,  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Covent  Garden 
dieatre  in  the  same  year,  (1775,)  was  attended  widi  a  success 
almost  incredible.  ^^  It  was  acted,''  says  Mr.  Moore,  ^'  no  less 
than  seventy-five  times  during  the  season,  the  only  intermis- 
sions being  a  few  days  at  Christmas,  and  the  Fridays  in  every 
week ; — ^the  latter,  on  account  of  Leoni,  who,  being  a  Jew,  could 
not  act  on  those  nights.'' 

"The  Duenna  is  one  of  the  very  few  operas  in  our  language,  which 
oooibiDe  the  merits  of  legitimate  comedy  with  the  attractions  of  poetry 
and  aong ; — that  divorce  between  sense  and  sound,  to  which  Dr.  Brown 
and  others  trace  the  cessation  of  early  miracles  of  music,  being  no  where 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  operas  of  the  English  stage.  The  **  Sove- 
reign of  the  willing  soul'*  (as  Gray  calls  music)  always  loses  by  being 
made  exclusive  sovereign, — and  the  division  of  her  empire  with  poetry  and 
wit,  as  in  the  instance  of  The  Duenna,  doubles  her  real  power.'' — p.  119. 

The  wit  of  the  Duenna,  nobody,  we  believe,  will  pretend  to 
dispute,  and  the  poetry  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  infinitely 
soperior  to  that  of  any  other  Ei^lish  opera.  Still,  we  cannot 
be  of  opinion  that,  as  poetry,  it  is  entitled  to  take  a  yerw  high 
itnkT  The  s<mgs  of  tne  [>iienna  are  easy,  polished,  and  pret- 
tily turned ;  but  thev  are  neither  impassioned  nor  fanciful,  nor 
Inve  that  intense  giow  of  expression  which  belongs  to  manv 
lyrk  compositions  of  a  later  date— -they  resemble^  French 
aoog^.  With  all  our  deference  to  Mr.  Moore's  better  iudg- 
ment,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  would  make  but  a^ 
poor  figure  by  the  side  of  lus  own.  ^ 
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The  School  for  Scandal,  one  of  the  happiest  specimenB  of 
brilliant  and  sustained  wit  in  our  language,  was  finished  with  a 
labour  proportionate  to  its  excellence.  We  have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  intense  mental  exertion  of  which  Sheridan  was  capa- 
ble, when  he  shook  off,  for  a  time,  the  spells  of  indolence  and 
dissipation.  After  speaking  oi  the  early  age  at  which  this  co- 
medy was  written,  namely,  when  Sheridan  was  but  six  and 
twenty,  our  author  adds  : 

'*  It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable  to  find,  as  in  the  instance  before 
lis,  that  works  which,  at  this  period  of  life,  we  might  suppose  to  ha?e  been 
the  rapid  offspring  of  a  careless,  but  vigorous  fancy, — anticipating  th6 
results  of  experience  by  a  sort  of  .second-sight  inspiration, — should,  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  the  slow  result  of  many  and  doubtful  experi- 
ments, gradually  unfolding  beauties  unforeseen  even  by  him  who  pro- 
duced them,  and  arriving,  at  length,  step  by  step,  at  perfection.  That 
such  was  the  tardy  process  by  which  the  School  for  Scandal  was  pro- 
duced, will  appear  from  the  first  sketches  of  its  plan  and  dialogue,  whieh 
I  am  here  enabled  to  lay  before  the  reader,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest deeply  all  those  who  take  delight  in  tracing  the  alchemy  of  genius* 
and  in  watching  the  first  slow  workings  of  the  menstruum,  out  of  which 
its  finest  transmutations  arise.  .    • 

"  Genius,"  says  BufTon,  «•  is  Patience  f  or,  (as  another  French  writer 
has  explained  his  thought)—"  La  patience  cherche,  et  le  G^nie  trouve ;" 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  to  the  co-operation  of  these  two  powers  aJl 

the  brightest  inventions  of  this  world  are  owing ; that  Patience  must 

first  explore  the  depths  where  the  pearl  lies  hid,  before  Genius  boldly 
dives  and  brings  it  up  full  into  light.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  striking 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  our  own  times  have  witnessed  more  than 
otie  extraordinary  intellect,  whose  depth  has  not  prevented  their  tiea- 
sures  from  lying  ever  ready  within  reach.  But  the  records  of  Im- 
mortality furnish  few  such  instances;  and  all  we  know  of  the  works,  that 
she  has  hitherto  marked  with  her  seal,  suflSciently  authorize  the  general 
position,— that  nothing  great  and  durable  has  ever  been  produced  with 
ease,  and  that  Labour  is  the  parent  of  all  the  lasting  wonders  of  this 
world,  whether  in  verse  or  stone,  whether  poetry  or  pyramids."— pp.  158, 
198.  * 

Those  who  are  fond  of  literary  history,  will  peruse  with  plea- 
sure the  account  given  by  xMr.  Moore  of  the  6r8t  conception 
of  this  comedy,  the  successive  changes  made  in  the  plot,  the 
variation  of  the  characters,  the  polishing  and  pointing  of  the 
multitude  of  witticisms  manufactured  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
final  selection  of  the  happiest  of  these  for  the  finished  work,  all 
which  are  well  illustrated  by  curious  extracte  from  the  mami- 
scripts  of  Sheridan. 

"In  respect  of  mere  style,  too,  the  workmanship  of  so  pure  a  writer  of* 
English  as  Sheridan  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  would  learn 
the  difficult  art  of  combining  ease  with  polish,  and  being,  at  the  same 
time,  idiomatic  and  elegant.    There  is  not  a  page  of  these  manuscripts 
that  does  not  bear  testimony  to  the  fastidious  care  with  which  he  selected. 
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arranged,  and  oioulded  bis  language,  so  as  to  form  it  into  that  transparent 
channel  of  his  thoughts,  which  it  is  at  present. 

"His  chief  objects  in  correcting  were  to  condense  and  simplif]^— to 
get  rid  of  all  unDecessar)r  phrases  and  epithets,  and,  in  short,  to  strip 
away  from  the  ihyrsus  of  his  wit  every  leaf  that  loiild  render  it  less  light 
and  portable.  One  instance  oui  of  many  will  show  the  improving  effect 
of  these  operations.  The  following  is  the  original  form  of  a  speech  of 
Sir  Peter's  :— 

'*'  People,  who  utter  a  tale  of  scandal,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  deserre 
the  pillory  more  than  for  a  forged  bank-note.  They  can't  pass  the  lie 
without  putting  their  names  on  the  back  of  it.  You  say  no  petson  has  a 
right  to  come  on  you  because  you  didn*t  invent  it ;  but  you  should  know 
that,  if  the  drawer  of  the  lie  is  out  of  the  way,  the  injured  party  has  a  right 
to  corae^n  any  of  the  indorsers.' 

^  When  this  is  compared  with  the  form  in  which  the  same  thought  is 
put  at  present,  it  will  be  perceived  how  much  the  wit  has  gained  in  light- 
ness and  effect  by  the  change  : — 

'  Mrs.  Candour.  But  sure  you  would  not  be  quite  so  severe  on  those 
who  only  report  what  they  hear  ? 

'  Sir  P.  Yes,  madam,  1  would  have  Law-merchant  for  them  too,  and 
in  all  cases  of  slander  currency,  whenever  the  drawer  of  the  lie  was  not 
to  be  found,  the  injured  party  should  have  a  right  to  come  on  any  of  the 
indoisers.' 

"  Another  great  source  of  the  felicitiee  of  his  style,  and  to  which  he 
attended  most  an&ioiisly  in  revision,  was 4he  choice  of  epithets ;  in  which 
he  has  the  happy  art  of  making  these  accessary  words  not  only  minister 
to  the  clearness  of  his  meaning,  but  bring  out  new  effects  in  his  wit  by 
the  collateral  lights  which  they  strike  upon  it — and  even  where  the 
principal.idea  has  but  little  significance,  he  contrives  to  enliven  it  into 
point  by  the  quaintness  or  contrast  of  his  epithets. 

'*  Among  rhe  many  rejected  scraps  of  dialogue  that  lie  about,  like  the 
cbippings  of  Phidias,  in  his  workshop  of  wit,  there  are  some  precious 
enough  to  be  preserved,  at  least,  as  relics.  For  instance, — *  She  is  one 
of  those,  who  convey  a  libel  in  a  frown,  and  wink  a  reputation  down.' 
The  following  touch  of  costume,  too,  in  Sir  Peter's  description  of  the  rus- 
tic dress  of  Cady  Teazle  before  he  married  her : — *  You  forget  when  a 
little  wire  and  gauze,  with  a  few  beads,  made  you  a  fly-cap  not  bigger 
than  a  blue-bottle.' "—pp.  155,  156. 

The  labours,  however,  by  which  these  effects  were  produ- 
ced, vigorous  as  they  undoubtedly  were  for  the  moment,  must 
have  been  extremely  desultory  and  irregular,  since  they  were 
carefully  concealed  from  the  world.  It  was  always  the  pohcy 
of  Sheridan,  to  increase  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  pub- 
lic at  the  displays  of  his  talents,  by  making  them  appear  to  be 
the  unpremeditated  effusions  of  the  moment.  "  This,^'  says 
Mr.  Moore,  **  was  remarkably  the  case  in  the  instance  before 
U9.  Notwithstanding  the  labour  which  he  bestowed  upon  thi^ 
comedv,  (or  we  should  rather,  perhaps,  say  in  consequence  of 
that  labour,)  the  first  representation  of  the  piece  was  announced 
before  the  whole  of  the  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  actors. 
The  manuscript,  indeed,  of  the  five  last  scenes  bears  evident 
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marks  of  this  haste  in  fioisbing — there  being  but  one  mg^ 
draft  of  them,  scribbled  upon  detached  pieces  of  paper ;  while^ 
of  all  die  preceding  acts,  there  are  numerous  transcripts,  scat- 
tered  promiscuously  through  six  or  seven  books,  with  new  in* 
terlineations  and  memorandums  to  each.^'  It  is  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, that  Sheridan,  in  the  composition  of  this  play, 
should  not  have  been  aware  of  the  impropriety  which  he  has 
committed,  of  giving  to  all  the  characters  in  the  piece  the  same 
abundance  of  wit,  and  the  same  point  of  language*  All  are 
equally  dexterous  in  the  game  of  repartee ;  even  Moses,  the 
honest  Israelite,  ^ough  delivering  himself  with  a  sprinkling  of 
the  Jewish  dialect,  is  as  shrewd  and  as  brilliant  in  his  j^Aes  at 
the  best  of  ttiem. 

The  first  appearance  of  Sheridan  as  a  speaker  on  the  floor  of 
parliament,  in  1780,  did  not  satisfy  the  high  expectations 
which  his  literary  reputation  had  excited.  The  chief  and 
most  striking  defect  remarked  in  him,  was  not,  however,  of  a 
nature  to  discoura^  further  attempts.  It  was  a  thick  and  in- 
distinct mode  of  delivery,  which  he  afterwards  corrected, 
though  he  never  removed  it  entirely.  During  the  firs^  two 
^ears  that  he  was  in  parliament,  he  spoke  rarely — the  most 
important  subjects,  even  the  American  question,  which  called 
forth  so  much  powerftil  eloquence,  rarely  broi^t  out  the  ta^ 
lents  of  Sheridan. 

"  With  the  same  discretion  that  led  him  to  oMmde  himself  k«t  aeMcMn 
on  the  House,  he  nerer  spoke  at  this  period  but  after  carefW  and  even 
verbal  preparation.  Like  most  of  onr  great  orators  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  careers,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  his  speeches  bOi* 
fore  he  delivered  them ;  and,  though  subseauentTy  he  scribbled  tlies^ 
preparatory  sketches  apon  detached  sheets,  I  find  that  he  began  by  utfaig 
for  this  purpose  the  same  sort  of  copy-books,  which  he  had  employed  in 
the  first  rough  draughts  of  his  plays." — p.  £S4. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  fatal  to  success  in  eloquence, 
whether  of  the  bar  or  of  the  senate,  than  an  original  fluency  of 
language,  joined  to  the  power  of  expatiating  speciously  and 
volubly  on  the  common  places  of  a  subject.  The  possession 
of  these  qualifications,  while  it  gives  an  air  of  promise  to  the 
young  orator  on  his  first  appearance,  is  too  apt  to  make  him 
satis&d  with  his  present  measure  of  skill,  and  to  fix  him  for 
ever  in  a  state  of  hopeless  mediocritv.  On  the  contrarv,  be 
who  has  not  these  advantages,  but  is  possessed  of  ambition 
enough  to  contend  with  the  first  difficulties  of  his  art,  is  led  to 
make  up  this  deficienc]^  by  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  on  which  he  wishes  to  speak,  and  hj  studying  before- 
hand, to  present  them  in  the  most  striking  nomt  of  view.    Not 
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finding  an  abundance  of  oiateriab  on  the  surface,  he  b  obliged 
to  search  the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  the  region  of  original 
thoughts  aod  unhackneyed  speculations.  It  is  too  often  with 
minds  as  with  bodies ;  those  which  are  most  easily  set  in  mo- 
tion have  the  least  momentum* 

^  It  is  somewhat  curious,  at  this  day,  to  consider  the  crude 
opinions  held  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  by  such  men  as 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  last  instance 
in  which  mere  legislators,  setting  out  with  partial  views  of  the 
subject,  and  swayed  either  by  party  prejudices,  or  the  clamours 
of  those  interested  in  keeping  up  old  abuses  or  introducing 
new  ones,  have  mistaken  the  true  welfare  of  their  country. 
On  this  subject  we  copy  the  following  remains  from  the  work 
before  us : 

^  The  same  erroneous  riews,  bj  which  the  oppositioif  to  the  Irish 
Commercial  Propositions  was  directed,  still  continued  to  actuate  Mr. 
Foi  and  bis  friends  in  their  pertinacious  resistance  to  the  Treaty  with 
France ; — a  measure  which  reflects  high  honour  upon  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  a  sound  and  liberal  policy  to  break 
through  that  system  of  restriction  and  interference,  which  had  so  long 
embarrassed  the  flow  of  international  commerce. 

^  The  wisdom  of  leaving  trade  to  find  its  own  way  into  those  channels 
which  the  reciprocity  of  wants  established  among  mankind  opens  to  it, 
is  one  of  those  obvious  truths  that  have  lain  long  on  the  highways  of 
knowledge,  before  practical  statesmen  would  condescend  to  pick  them 
up.  It  has  been  shown,  indeed,  that  the  sound  principles  of  commerce, 
which  have  at  last  forced  their  way  from  the  pages  of  thinking  men  into 
the  councils  of  legislators,  were  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  promul- 
gated by  Sir  Dudley  North ;— and  in  the  Querist  of  Bishop  Berkeley 
may  be  found  the  outlines  of  all  that  the  best  friends  not  only  of  free 
trade  but  of  free  rehgion  would  recommend  to  the  rulers  of  Ireland  at 
the  present  day  Thus  frequently  does  ^Truth,  before  the  drowsy  world 
is  prepared  for  her,  like 

*'  The  uicft  Morn  on  th«  Indian  ste (M|), 
From  her  cabln'd  toop-hole  peep.** — p.  S95. 

After  saying  that  Mr.  Fox  founded  his  chief  aigument 
against  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
France^  on  the  natural  enmity  between  the  two  countries^ 
the  biographer  proceeds : 

*  Another  of  Mr.  Fox's  arguments  against  entering  mto  commercial 
rolatiom  with  France,  was  the  dai^r  lest  £ngliib  merefaaiits,  by  iatett* 
iBg  their  capital  in  foreign  speeslatioos,  should  beeooie  so  enUnglad  with 
the  interests  of  another  conntry  as  to  render  then  less  jealous  than  they 
ought  to  be  of  the  honour  of  their  own,  and  last  ready  to  rife  in  its  de- 
fence, when  wronged  or  insulted.  But,  assuredly,  a  want  of  pugnacity 
b  not  the  e^il  to  be  dreaded  among  natiom— etill  lest  between  two,  whom 
the  iiralor  had  nist  rtprefentad  aa  taspiKd  by  a  « natund  eni^*  against 
each  othar.    He  ought  rather,  upon  this  assBBi^tioa,  Co  baftt  wefcomad 
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the  prospect  of  a  connection,  which,  by  transfusing  and  blending  their 
commercial  interests,  and  giving  each  a  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
other,  would  not  only  soften  away  the  aniuial  antipathy  attributed  to 
them,  but,  by  enlisting  selfishness  on  the  side  of  peace  and  amity,  afford 
the  best  guaranty  against  wanton  warfare,  that  the  wisdom  of  statesmen 
or  philosophers  has  yet  devised. 

**  Mr  Burke,  in  affeciing  to  consider  the  question  in  an  enlarged  point 
of  view,  fell  equally  short  of  its  real  dimensions;  and  even  descended  to 
the  weakness  of  ridiculing  such  commercial  arrangements,  as  unworthy 
altogether  of  the  coutemplHtion  of  the  higher  oider  of  statesmen.  *  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,'  he  said,  *  had  talked  of  the  treaty  as  if 
it  were  the  aflfair  of  two  little  counting-houses,  and  not  of  two  great 
countries.  '  He  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  contention  between  the  sign  of 
the  Fleur-de-lis,  and  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion,  which  house  should  ob- 
tain the  best  custom.  Such  paltry  considerations  weie  below  his  no- 
tice.' 

*<In  such  terms  could  Burke,  from  temper  or  waywardness  of  judg- 
ment, attempi  to  depreciate  a  speech  which  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
tained the  first  luminous  statement  of  the  principles  of  commerce,  with 
the  most  judicious  views  of  their  application  to  details,  that  had  ever,  at 
that  period,  been  presented  to  the  house. 

^  The  wise  and  enlightened  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  both  with  respect  to 
trade,  .md  another  very  different  subject  of  legislation,  religion,  would 
have  been  far  more  worthy  of  the  iniitatton  of  so  ne  of  his  self-styled  fol- 
lowers, than  those  errors  which  they  are  so  glad  to  shelter  under  the 
sanction  of  his  name.  For  encroachments  upon  the  property  and  liber- 
ty of  the  subject,  for  financial  waste  and  unconstitutional  severity,  tbey 
have  the  precedent  of  their  great  master  ever  ready  on  their  lips.  But,  in 
all  that  would  require  wisdom  and  liberality  in  his  copyists— in  the  repug- 
nance he  felt  to  restrictions  and  exclusions,  affecting  either  the  worldly 
commerce  of  man,  or  the  spiritual  intercourse  of  man  with  his  God, — in 
all  this,  like  the  Indian  that  quarrels  with  his  idol,  these  pretended  fol- 
lowers not  only  dissent  from  their  prototype  themselves,  but  violently 
denounce,  as  mischievous,  his  opinions  when  adopted  by  others." — p.  596, 
297,  298. 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings, 
which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  book.  If  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  powers  of  an  orator  by  the  effect  he  produces  on 
his  audience,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  criterion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great,  and  even  wonderful  abihty  shown 
by  Sheridan  on  this  occasion.  But  the  speeches,  in  tlie  shape 
in  which  they  remain  to  us,  including  even  that  correctly  re- 
ported one,  from  which  Mr.  Moore  has  given  such  copious 
extracts,  do  not  by  any  means  come  up  to  our  idea  of  that  man- 
ly  eloquence,  by  which  the  wonders  of  this  art  have  at  all  times 
been  wrought.  They  have  too  much  of  the  riietorician,  we 
might  perhaps  say  of  the  school-boy,  about  them ;  there  is  too 
visible  an  attempt  at  display,  too  great  a  profusion  of  false  and 
cold  briUiancy.  How  these  speeches  should  have  produced 
BO  powerful  an  effect  on  those  who  listened  to  them,  can  only 
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be  accouDted  for  by  supposing  the  elaborate  and  frigid  pas- 
sages we  have  mentioned,  to  have  been  redeemed  by  others  of 
genuine  and  irresistible  eloquence^  and  by  an  uncommonly  in- 
teresting manner  in  the  speaker.  Mr.  Moore  is  no  apologist 
for  Hastings.  Ader  mentioning  several  circumstances  alleged 
in  palliation  of  his  conduct,  he  thus  concludes  his  summary  of 
the  trial : 

*' Allowing  Mr.  Hastings,  howeTer,  the  full  advantage  of  these  and 
other  strong  pleas  in  his  defence,  it  is  yet  impossible  for  any  real  lover 
of  justice  and  humanity  to  read  the  plainest  and  least  exaggerated  histo- 
ry of  his  government,  without  feeling  deep  indignation  excited  at  almost 
every  page  of  it.  His  predecessors  n<tfd,  it  is  true,  been  guilty  of  wrongs 
as  glaring — the  treachery  of  Lord  Clive  to  Omichund  in  1757,  and  the 
abandonment  of  Ramnarain  to  Meer  Causim  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Vansittart.  are  stains  upon  the  British  character  which  no  talents  or 
glory  can  do  away.  There  are  precedents,  indeed,  to  be  found,  through 
the  annals  of  our  Indian  empire,  for  the  formation  of  the  most  perfect 
code  of  tyranny,  in  every  department,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, 
that  ever  catered  into  the  dreams  ol  intoxicated  power.  Bnt,  while  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Hastings  was,  at  least,  as  tyrannical  as  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  principles  upon  which  he  founded  that  practice  were  still 
more  odious  and  unpardonable.  In  his  manner,  indeed,  of  defending 
himself,  he  is  his  own  worst  accuser — as  there  is  no  outrage  of  power,  no 
violation  of  faith,  that  might  not  be  justified  by  the  versatile  and  ambi- 
dextrous doctrines,  the  lessons  of  deceit  and  rules  of  rapine,  which  he  so 
ably  illustrated  by  his  measures,  and  has  so  shamelessly  recorded  with 
his  pen. 

^  Nothing  but  an  early  and  deep  initiation  in  the  corrupting  school  of 
Indian  politics,  could  have  produced  the  facility  with  which,  as  occasion 
required,  he  could  belie  his  own  recorded  assertions,  turn  hostilely  round 
upon  his  own  expressed  opinions,  disclaim  the  proxies  which  he  himself 
had  delegated,  and,  in  short,  get  rid  of  all  the  inconveniences  of  personal 
identity,  by  never  acknowledging  himself  to  be  bound  by  any  engage- 
ment or  opinion  which  himself  had  formed.  To  select  the  worst  features 
of  his  administration  is  no  very  easy  task ;  but  the  calculating  cruelty 
with  which  he  aheUed  the  extermination  of  the  Rohillas — his  unjust  and 
precipitate  execution  of  Nuncomar,'who  had  stood  lonh  as  his  accuser, 
and,  therefore,  became  his  victim — his  violent  aggression  upon  the  Raja 
of  Benares,  and  that  combination  of  public  and  private  rapacity,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  details  of  his  conduat  to  the  royal  family  of  Dude ; — 
these  rfre  acts,  proved  by  the  testimony  of  himself  and  his  accomplices, 
from  the  disgrace  of  which  no  formal  acquittal  upon  points  of  law  can 
absolve  him,  and  whose  guilt  the  allowances  of  charity  may  extenuate, 
but  never  can  remove.  That  the  perpetrator  of  such  deeds  should  have 
been  popular  among  the  natives  of  India,  only  proves  how  low  was  the 
stai)dard  of  justice,  to  which  the  entire  tenor  of  our  policy  had  accus- 
tomed them ;  but  that  a  ruler  of  this  character  should  be  held  up  to  ad- 
miration in  England,  is  one  of  those  anomalies  with  which  England, 
more  than  any  other  nation,  abounds,  and  only  inclines  us  to  wonder 
that  the  true  worship  of  liberty  should  so  long  hrive  continued  to  flourish 
in  a  country  where  such  heresies  to  her  sacred  cause  are  found.'' — p.  838^ 
389,  JHO. 
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In  1793,  Mn.  Sheridan  died.  The  work  before  as  is  foil  of 
the  eulogium  of  her  virtoes.  Her  beauty,  her  various  accom- 
plisbnents,  her  aauabie  temper,  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  her 
manners,  and  her  devoted  allection  for  her  husband,  are  proba- 
bly described  without  any  exaggeration ;  and  we  are  constrain- 
ed to  say,  that  they  leave  the  follies  and  errors  of  Sheridan's 
private  life  without  the  shadow  of  palliation*  If  any  attrac- 
tion could  have  been  strong  enough  to  keep  him  within  the 
orbit  of  virtue,  it  must  ha^e  been  the  possession  of  a  woman, 
who  is  still  remembered  by  all  who  knew  her,  as  uniting,  in  her 
person  and  character,  all  that  was  lovely  and  excellent  in  her 
sex* 

**  There  has  teldoiDt  perhaps,  extftad  a  iner  eombinatioD  of  all  those 
qualities  that  attract  both  cfje  and  heart,  than  this  aooomplished  and 
lof elj  person  exhibited.  To  judfe  by  what  we  hear,  it  was  impossible 
to  see  her  without  adaiiratioiiv  or  know  her  without  lore ;  and  a  late 
bishop  used  to  say,  that  she  *  seemed  to  him  the  connecting  link  between 
woman  and  engeL"  The  deYotedness  of  aflfedion,  too,  wiA  which  she 
was  regarded,  not  only  by  her  own  father  and  sisters,  but  by  all  her  hus- 
band's ^mily,  showed  that  her  fascination  was  of  that  best  kind,  which, 
like  charity,  ^  begins  at  home ;"  and  that  while  her  beauty  and  music 
enehanted  the  world,  she  had  charms  more  intrinsic  and  lasting  for  those 
who  came  nearer  to  her.  We  ha? e  already  seen  with  what  pliant  sym- 
pathy she  followed  her  husband  through  his  various  pursuits,  identifying 
herself  with  the  politician  as  warmly  and  readily  as  with  the  author,  and 
keeping  love  still  attendant  on  genius  through  all  his  transformations. 
Astlie  wife  of  the  dramatist  and  manager,  ne  find  her  calculating  the 
receipts  of  the  house,  assisting  in  the  adaptation  of  her  husband's  opera, 
and  reading  over  the  plays  sent  in  by  dramatic  candidates.  As  the  wife 
of  the  senator  and  orator,  we  see  her,  with  no  less  zeal,  making  extracts 
from  sute  papers,  and  copying  out  ponderous  pamphlets — entering  with 
all  her  heart  and  soul  into  the  details  of  elections,  and  even  endeavour- 
ing to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  funds.  The  affectionate  and  sensible 
care  with  which  she  watched  over,  not  only  her  own  children,  but  those 
whicfh  her  beloved  sister,  Mrs.  Tickell,  confided  to  her,  in  dying,  gives 
the  finish  to  this  picture  of  domestic  \isefuhiess  When  it  is  reeollected, 
too,  that  the  person  thus  boraelily  employed  was  gilded  with  every  charm 
that  could  adorn  and  delight  society,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find 
any  where  a  more  perfect  example  of  that  happy  mixture  of  utility  and 
ornament,  in  which  all  that  is  prised  by  the  husband  and  the  lover  com- 
bines, and  which  renders  woman  what  the  Sacred  Fire  was  to  the  Par- 
sees — not  only  an  object  of  adoration  on  their  altars,  but  a  source  of 
warmth  and  comfort  to  their  hearths.' — p.  S91, 392. 

We  find,  on  looking  over  what  we  have  written,  that  we 
have  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  had  prescribed  to  our- 
selves when  we  set  out.  We  are,  therefore,  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  layii^  aside  the  book,  without  commentii^  on  save* 
ral  passages  which  we  bad  marked  for  that  purpose.  The 
style  of  mis  work  is  such  as  we  might  have  eiqiected  from  the 
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pen  of  Mr.  Moore,  aboanding  with  the  omameDts  and  figures 
of  speech,  generally  emplojed  without  effort  or  affectation,  ks 
the  abundant  and  r^djr  riches  of  an  exuberant  fanc)r>  In 
another  respect,  however,  the  occasional  carelessness  and  in- 
correctness of  the  diction,  it  differs  from  that  of  his  poetry. 


Art.  XIV. — (1.)  Logan,  an  Indian  Tali,  by  Samuel  Webber, 
A.  M.    Cambridge.     1821. 

(2.)  The  PUamrts  of  Fritndshipj  a  Poem,  vnth  a  few  other 
Poemsy  and  Original  Mdodxts.  By  James  M^Henry.  Phi- 
ladelphia.    1835. 

(3.)  Zophiel^  a  Poem.     By  Mrs.  Brooks.     Boston.     1825. 

(4.)  Po«m»  &y  John  TuRviLL  Adams.    New-Haven.     1826. 

(5.)  Don  Juan.     Cantos  17  and  U.     New- York. '  1825. 

(6.)  Leisffre  Hours  at  Sea.  By  a  Midshipman  or  the  Uhitbr 
States  Navy.     New- York.     1825. 

(7.)  Poems,  by  Edward  C.  Pinknby.     Baltimore.     1825. 

(8.)  Odds  and  Ends.  Original  and  Translated.  By  Robbrt 
Sweeny.    New- York.     1826. 

(9.)  Mina,  a  Dramatic  Sketchy  with  other  Poems,  by  Sumner 
Lincoln  Fairfield.     Baltimore.     1825. 

•  Fhcbbus  Apollo  !  Look  down,  not  upon  a  poet,  bat  upon  a 
distressed  reviewer,  who  has  dared  to  summon  for  inspection,  a 
small  platoon  of  thy  votaries !  May  he  handle  their  laurels  ten- 
derly;  and  discompose  no  single  chaplet,  in  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain whether  it  be  real  or  artificial !  May  he  crack  no  chords 
of  any  individual  lyre,  in  examining  whether  it  be  strung  after 
the  fashion  of  thine  own !  He  bears  no  malice  against  the  tune- 
ful tribe;  for  their  strains  have. made  many  an  hour  glide  away 
happily,  and  innocently,  and  unregretted.  He  knows  the 
morbid  (or  rather  the  sacred)  sensibility  of  the  bard ;  for  he 
committed  poetry  once,  and  was  cut  up  delightfully.  The 
dog  of  a  Reviewer  who  worried  him,  did  his  business  in  a  work- 
manlike manner ;  but,  unfortunately,  showed  so  much  abomina- 
ble ignorance,  as  to  make  his  brutal  castigation  ineffectual  in 
the  way  of  improvement. 

Fate  never  wonnds  so  deep  the  generous  heart, 

As  when  a  blockhead's  venom  points  the  dart. 

We  wish  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  none  of  the  followers  of 
the  ^^  joyous  science.'^  We  do  not  wish,  either,  to  display  our 
own  ignorance ;  and,  therefore,  candidly  confess,  that  we  have 
not  particularly  read  all  the  metre,  arranged  under  its  s^verkl 
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beads  in  the  caption  of  our  article,  (although  we  have  no  doubt 
it  is  all  valuable,)  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  which 
most  attracted  our  attention. 

Not  having  noticed  an)'  of  the  poetical  etTusions  of  our  coun- 
trymen for  some  time  past,  we  felt  it  a  duty  to  make  an  incur- 
sion into  the  regions  of  the  muses  ;  we  accordingly  iustituted 
a  search  in  the  book-store  ;  and  the  result  of  our  labours  ap- 
pears in  the  title. 

"  Logan,''  on  looking-  at  the  date,  we  find,  does  not  come 
within  our  jurisdiction.  It  is  founded  on  the  affecting  inci- 
dent mentioned  in  Jefferson's  notes.  The  speech,  of  course, 
cannot  be  improved,  by  the  shackles  of  the  octo-syllabic  mea- 
sure. The  versification  of  this  poem  is  generally  correct;  and 
some  descriptive  parts  are  fair;  but  there  is  no  new  intelli- 
gence from  Parnassus  in  it,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. — But 
here  is  our  old  friend  Doctor  M'Henry  come  again,  twaddling 
in  heroics  about  the  Pleasures  of  Friendship, — and  several 
other  things.^-as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  a  hasly  survey* 
What  will  he  do  next  ?  But  he  is  over  the  water,  publishing 
his  romances  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  pass  any  judgment  upon  him,  when  he  is  not  at  home  to  ap- 
peal and  recriminate,  in  ''  his  usual  purlite  and  genteel  man- 
ner," as  Gregory  Grunt  would  express  himself.  By-the-bye, 
the  Doctor  has  got  out  a  new  novel  lately,  as  we  have  under- 
stood. It  is  proper  that  some  one  should  review  it.  It  must 
be  a  very  interesting  work. — His  iambics  are  smooth  enough, 
and  there  is,  doubtless,  much  good  poetry  in  the  ''  Pleasures" of 
Friendship,  and  other  poems."  If  any  of  the  author's  admi- 
rers will  be  kind  enough  to  find  it,  and  leave  a  memorandum 
with  our  publishers,  we  will  treat  him — to  a  set  of  our  journal 
from  the  commencement. 

The  next  poem  in  our  catalogue  is  written  by  a  lady.  It 
makes  us  feel  in  a  more  sober  mood.  We  would  hearicen  to 
the  voice  of  propriety,  which  sounds  in  our  ear-r"  procul,  O ! 
procul,  este  protani" — and  we  must  apologise  for  the  awkward 
juxtaposition  in  which  the  work  is  accidentally  placed:  but 
we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  regrets,  that  the  writer  seems 
unhappy ;  and,  as  a  resource,  has  applied — not  to  the  fountain 
of  living  waters — ^but  to  a  stream,  which,  though  its  origin  may 
be  in  Castalia,  is  defiled,  and  troubled,  and  made  bitter,  by  the 
channels  in  which  it  has  been  forced  to  wander.  Mere 
passion,  however  intense,  unconnected  with  associations 
of  heroic  or  virtuous  interest  in  its  object,  is  not  a  theme 
calculated  to  produce  a  soothing  effect  on  the /ec/m^5,  while 
the  imagination  is  running    riot    in  impure  impossibilities. 
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The  sensuality  of  modern  poetry  may  seduce  a  \erj  innocent 
fancy ;  and  the  inevitable  proneness  to  imitation,  will  lead  a 
chaste  mind  to  borrow,  in  its  creations,  images,  whose  origin  its 
own  simplicity  has  prevented  it  from  distinctly  apprehending. 
But  if,  in  the  exacerbation  or  apathy  of  the  better  feelings,  the 
appetite  of  the  creative  power,  which  strives  to  substitute 
dreams  for  realittes,  is  permitted  to  feed  on  fruit  forbidden  by 
good  taste,  as  well  as  sound  morality,  the  faculty  itself  becomes 
soon  vitiated,  and  its  desires  and  aspirations  sickly  and  disgust- 
ing. It  is  at  Brst  like  drinking  small  drams,  and  in  its  end  like 
living  upon  poison.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cant  of  cer- 
tain modern  reviewers,  inconsistent  as  it  has  been  with  their 
own  writings  and  lives,  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else,  to- 
wards giving  notoriety  to  a  kind  of  writing,  which  the  good 
sense  and  decency  of  thought,  in  the  present  generation,  would 
have  proscribed ;  had  not  such  oracular  tirades  of  nonsense, 
and  such  •  ludicrous  horror  at  the  effusions  of  the  Satanic 
school,  at  once  excited  suspicion  of  a  superiority  in  the  works 
so  weakly  assailed,  which  they  did  not  in  fact  possess,  and 
a  curiosity  to  examine  them,  which  was  illy  repaid  by  its 
gratification.  Where  common  sense  and  taste  are  brought 
to  bear,  in  an  unsophisticated  state,  upon  such  productions  and 
such  criticisms,  they  are  soon  despatched  from  their  conside- 
ration, with  no  very  complimentary  expedition.  But  the  loves 
of  any  devil  and  any  mortal  woman^  (on  one  of  these  gests  we 
believe  this  poem  is  founded,)  require  the  management  of  a  su- 
perior mind,  to  be  at  all  tolerable. 

On  a  more  rigid  scrutiny,  and  by  gazing  intently  through  the 
dim  obscure  of  this  narrative,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  first 
fyt  of  the  story  of  Tobias  in  the  Apocrypha ;  and  contains  the 
particulars  of  the  death  of  the  first  of  the  seven  lovers  of  Anna, 
(here  called  Sephora,)  who  were  destroyed  on  their  wedding 
nights,  by  the  fiend,  until  Tobias  smoked  him  up  the  chimney. 
With  all  respect  to  the  volume  whence  it  is  taken,  and  to  the 
author,  we  do  not  like  the  subject  for  poetical  purposes.  And 
with  sincerity,  we  trust,  and  without  affectation,  we  would  re- 
commend either  to  a  desolate  heart  or  diseased  imagination,  the 
AVw  Testament ;  in  preference  to  traditions,  which  have  been 
preserved  for  reasons  of  which  we  know  nothing — and  to  Vol- 
taire's introduction  to  his  Universal  History ;  a  volume  which 
contains  more  no-such-things  than  any  other  of  the  same  size, 
not  excepting  the  Koran,  Joe  Miller,  and  the  Arabian  Nights. 
If  we  are  taxed  with  a  want  of  decorum,  in  thus  far  venturing 
our  advice,  we  refer  for  our  justification  to  the  first  note  to  thi^ 
poem  5  in  which  we  are  told,  that  "  the  God  who  conducted 
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the  Hebrews,  sent  a  malignant  spirit  to  speak  from  the  monfln 
of  the  prophets,  in  order  to  deceive  king  Achab/'  Who  wag 
this  ^^  the  God^' — according  to  the  creed  of  Christians,  Jews, 
and  even  Mahommedans  ? 

With  an  imagination  thus  unnaturally  excited^  and  many  er» 
rors  of  mere  lan^age,  this  writer  has  some  power  of  concep- 
tion, fertility  in  illustration,  and  felicity  of  expression.  We 
shall  not  <|uote  from  Zophiel,  but  select  the  best  verses  from 
the  preliminary  Invocation,  as  the  fairest  specimen  of  her  abi- 
lities: 

^  Thou  with  the  dark  blue  eje  upturned  to  heayen. 
And  cheek  now  pale,  now  warm  with  radiant  glow, 
Daughter  of  God, — most  dear, — 
Come  with  thy  quivering  tear. 
And  tresses  wild,  and  robes  of  loosened  flow, — 
To  thy  lone  votaress  let  one  look  be  given ! 

«  Come  Poesy  !  not  like  s«me  just-formed  maid, 
With  heart  as  yet  unswoln  by  bliss  or  wo ; — 

But  of  such  age  be  seen 

As  Egypt's  glowing  queen, 
When  her  brave  Roman  learned  to  love  her  so 
That  death  and  loss  of  fame^were,  by  a  smile,  repaid. 

'*  Or  as  thy  Sappho,  when  too  fierce  assailed 
By  stern  ingratitude  her  tender  breast : — 

Her  love  by  scorn  repaid 

Her  friendship  true  betrayed, 
Sick  of  the  guileful  earth,  she  sank  for  rest 
In  the  cold  wave's  embrace;  while  Grecian  muse  bewailed.'* 

"  And  still,  as  wild  barbarians  fiercely  break 
The  graceful  column  and  the  marble  dome — 

Where  arts  too  long  have  lain 

Debased  at  pleasure's  fane. 
And  bleeding  justice  called  on  wrath  to  come, 
'Mid  ruins  heaped  around,  thou  bidst  thy  votarists  wakeu 

«  Metbinks  I  see  thee  on  the  broken  shrine 
Of  some  fall'n  temple— where  the  grass  waves  high 

With  many  a  flow'ret  wild ; 

While  some  lone,  peUsive  child 
Looks  on  the  sculpture  with  a  wonderine  eye 
Whose  kindling  fires  betray  that  he  is  diosen  thine." 

"Friend  of  the  wretched  ;  smoother  of  the  couch 
Of  pining  hope ;  thy  pitying  form  I  know ! 
Where  through  the  wakeful  night, 
By  a  dim  taper's  light, 
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Lies  a  pale  yontli,  upoo  bis  pallet  low, 

Whose  wan  and  wo-worn  charms  rekindle  at  thy  touch. 

"  Friendless— oppressed  by  ^te — the  restless  fires 
Of  bis  thralled  soul  prey  on  bis  beauteous  frame-^ 

Till,  strengthened  by  thine  aid, 

He  shapes  some  kindred  maid, 
1  Pours  forth  in  song  the  life  consuming  flame, 
And  for  awhile  forgets  his  sufferings  and  desires.'' 


"  Thy  sovereign  priest  by  earth's  vile  sons  was  driTen 
To  make  the  cold  unconscious  earth  his  bed  :* 

The  damp  care  mocked  his  sigh»— 

But  from  his  sightless  eyes. 
Wrung  forth  by  wrongs,  the  anguished  drops  he  shed, 
Fell  each  as  an  appeal  to  summon  thee  from  heaven. 

"  Thou  sought'st  him  in  his  desolation ;  placed 
On  thy  warm  bosom  his  nnpillowed  bead ; 
Bade  him  for  visions  live 
More  bright  than  worlds  can  give ; 
O'er  his  pale  lips  thy  soul  infusive  shed, 
That  left  his  dust  adored  where  kings  decay  untraced. 

Source  of  deep  feeling— of  surpassing  love — 
Creative  power, — 'tis  thou  hast  peopled  heaven 

Since  man  from  dust  arose. 

His  birth  the  cherub  owes 
To  thee — by  thee  his  rapturous  harp  was  given 
And  white  wings  tipp'd  with  gold  that  cool  the  domes  above." 


^'  Forsake  me  not !  none  ever  loved  thee  more ! 
Fair  queen,  I'll  meet  wo's  fearfulest  frown — and  smile ; 

If  mid  the  scene  severe 

Thou'lt  drop  on  me  one  tear, 
And  let  thy  flitting  form  sometimes  beguile 
The  present  of  its  ills — I'll  scorn  them  and  adore." — pp*  15-19. 

Of  Mr.  John  Turvill  Adams,  next  presented  in  our  cata- 
logue, we  have  only  leisure  to  remark,  that  his  rhymes  are 
more  pleasing  than  his  blank  verse.  We  select  a  sonnet, 
which,  though  not  original,  is  very  creditable  to  him,  both  as  a 
versifier,  ana  a  modest  man : 

*  *<  On  the  banks  of  ths  Meles  was  shown  the  spot  where  Critheis,  the  mother 
of  Hocaer,  brought  bim  into  the  world,  and  the  cavern  to  which  he  retired  to  com- 
poie  his  immortal  verses.  A  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  and  inscribed 
with  bis  name,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  city— it  was  adorned  with  spadout 
porticos  under  which  the  citizens  assembled.^ 
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"  Spirit  of  Poesj  !  thoti  whom  my  heart 
Hath  loved,  and  with  a  passion  so  intense, 
Thy  adoration  seemed  another  sense ; 
I  sigh  for  what  thou  only  canst  impart ! 
Benevolent  and  gracious  though  thou  art, 
Bold  expectation  and  impertinence 
Thou  wouldst  esteem  it,  if  with  fond  pretence, 
I  asked,  that  all  my  blindness  might  depart. 
Though  at  thy  temple's  vestibule!  stand, 
Nor  dare  its  glorious  secrets  to  explore, 
Tet  do  I  hope,  that  thou  wilt,  by  the  hand. 
When  Youth's  dejecting  weaknesses  are  o'er, 
Lead  me  to  Truth,  that  I  may  understand, 
How  thee  and  her,  I  rightly  may  adore.*' — p.  24. 

We  have  not  introduced  the  continuation  of  Don  Juan,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  any  idle  declamation  against  its  immo- 
rality, or  gratuitous  jeremiads  over  the  ,sad  waste  of  time  and 
mgenuity  which  it  exhibits,  if  the  author  wished  to  be  read, 
he  made  as  sad- a  mistake  as  can  well  be  imagined,  in  selecting 
such  a  title  and  such  a  subject.  VYe  speak  with  deferentiid 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  poet  of  our  age ;  but 
those  who  did  read  Don  Juan,  had  got  enough  of  him,  before 
death  terminated  the  career  of  the  illustrious  bard,  among 
whose  foibles  was  the  creation  of  this  Epic,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  call  it.  VVith  the  exception  of  a  very  few  gleamings,  like 
angels'  visits,  of  original  power,  the  latter  cantos  might  have 
been  written  by  a  very  ordinary  poet.  The  book  before  us, 
except  for  its  frequent  inaccuracies  of  versification,  and  the 
overstrained  ambition,  which  vaults  and  overleaps  itself,  in  the 
passages  where  the  author  aims  at  the  sublime,  might,  for  aught 
we  can  see,  have  been  mistaken  for  an  authentic  continuation. 
Why  then  do  we  notice  it  at  all  ?  Because  it  is  in  our  list; 
and  because  the  author  is  an  American,  and  possesses  no  equi- 
vocal  talent;  which,  with  proper  culture,  might  produce  re- 
sults that  would  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  praise  of  his  country- 
men. We  waste  no  sympathy  for  his  error;  as  he  would  not 
thank  us  if  we  did.  If  he  is  determined  to  bastardi/<e  the  off- 
spring of  his  fancy,  he  has  a  perfect  right  so  to  do  ;  and  the  com- 
munity have  an  equal  right,  which  they  most  assuredly  will  exer- 
cise, of  totally  neglecting  the  spurious  progeny.  But  if  he 
possesses,  as  we  believe  he  does,  the  original  faculty  of  the 
poet;  if,  on  perusing  the  nobler  etTorts  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  art,  he  feels  an  inward  glow,  which  announces  ''  Ed  io 
anche  son  pittore  ;''  if  he  has  high  and  holy  aspirations  for  the 
ideal  of  beauty,  of  purity,  and  of  pleasure;  if  he  has  an  inex- 
tinguishable longing  for  an  immortal  and  honourable  fame — be 
should  not,  in  his  better  years,  while  feeling  is  intense  and  fan- 
cy prolific,  eat  the  husks  of  the  prodigal,  in  an  unclean  fold^  but 
# 
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return  to  the  paternal  halls  of  the  muaes,  and  banquet  on  his 
legitimate  aliment,  if  he  be  a  stranger  to  such  sensations  and 
longings,  or  derides  them  as  fantaj^liial^  he  may  as  well  con- 
tinue Don  Juan.  We  ask  only,  as  Jeremy  Diddler  says,  for 
information ;  and  should  the  author^s  answer  be  the  produc- 
tion of  genuine  poetry,  none  would  feel  more  unfeigned  delight 
than  ourselves,  in  the  all-hail  of  an  approving  public.  We 
have  made,  from  the  present  attempt,  the  least  exceptionable 
selections.  Some  of  the  stanzas,  in  which  Byron  is  supposed 
to  apostrophize  his  epic,  ^re  melancholy  enough,  and  in  cha- 
racter: 

^  And  though  with  thee,  my  song  and  life  should  cease. 
Thou !  the  last  note  my  harp  shall  ever  !ftrilie» 

Though  now  the  shuttle  flies,  that  weaves  the  fleece 
To  form  my  shroud  and  cerement,  (for  His  like* 

My  heart  may  hide  beneath  this  soil  of  Greece,) 

Though  now  tjie  Miner,  Death,  delves  'neath  the  dike 

That  mounds  life's  meadow  from  th'  encroaching  sea, 

That  sea,  which  knows  no  ebb^Eternity  ! 

"  If  so  it  chance  that  I  should  perish,  ere 

Thy  tale  be  told,  thy  fame  and  fate  be  sang, 
Be  thou  my  legacy,  some  bard  my  heir, 

Around  whose  threshold,  poisons  thick  have  clung  ; 
One  who,  like  me,  has  felt  that  *  foul  is  fair. 

And  fair  is  foul,' — upon  whose  couch  have  hung 
Mildews  so  crass,  so  murky,  and  so  long, 
They  blend  with  thought,  and  breathe  tbioughout  his  song.*^ 

pp.  8,9. 

The  whole  system  of  philosophy,  and  a  droll  system  it  is,  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  Don  Juan,  is,  we  believe,  contain- 
ed in  the  first  of  the  following  stanzas : — 

"  Tis  a  cold,  calculating,  selfish  world ; 

Helpless  as  Infancy — hopeless  as  Age ; 
Struck  out  from  Chaos — by  th'  Almighty  hnrPd, 

A  stepping-stone  to  Hell — in  wisest  rage — 
Its  banner,  Blood — by  brothers  first  unfurled — 

Disease  its  instrument,  and  Death  its  gage — 
Woman  its  only  charm,  though  in  her  kiss, 
Methinks,  I  still  can  hear  the  serpent's  biss. 

"Yet,  in  my  boyhood.  Woman !  I  loved  thee! 

And,  as  the  Jordan  mingles  its  sweet  wave 
With  the  dark,  bitter  waters  of  that  sea. 

Whose  sluggish  surge  scarce  motion  bears,  to  lave 
The  shore,  where  once  the  mighty  and  the  free 

Did  home — but  now  the  infidel  and  slave : 
So  on  my  heart's  *  dead  lake,'  thy  streams  still  flow, ' 
Sweet'niog  its  currents,  deep'ning  as  they  grow. 
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^  Tb  Taiii»  and  worse  than  fain,  to  think  on  joys. 
Which,  like  the  hour  that's  gone,  retarn  no  more; 

Bubbles  of  folly,  blown  by  wanton  boys — 
Billows  that  swell,  to  burst  upon  the  shore — 

Playthings  of  passion,  manhood's  gilded  toys, 
(Deceitful  as  the  shell  that  seems  to  roar 

But  proves  the  mimic  mockery  of  the  surge : — ) 

They  sink  in  sorrow's  sea,  and  ne'er  emerge." — p.  fiS-ft$. 

A  long  apostrophe  to  Napoleon  is  so  unequal,  that  we  are 
perplexed  in  quoting  from  it.  The  author  gets  upon  too  high 
a  kej  to  escape  oecasional  rhodomontade  and  bathos. 

**  Farewell,  Napoleon !  if  thou  had'st  died 

The  coward  scorpion's  death — afraid,  asham'd. 

To  meet  Adversity's  advancing  tide. 

The  weak  had  praised  thee,  but  the  wise  had  blani'd  ; 

But  no !  though  torn  from  country,  child,  and  bride, 
With  Spirit  unsubdued,  with  Soul  untaro'd, 

Chreat  in  Misfortune,  as  in  Glory  high, 

Thou  daredst  to  life  through  life's  worst  agony. 

<<  Pity,  for  thee,  shall  weep  her  fountains  dry ! 

Mercy,  for  thee,  shall  bankrupt  all  her  store ! 
Valour,  "Shall  pluck 'a  garland  from  on  high ! 

And  Honour,  twine  the  wreath,  thy  temples  o'er ! 
Beauty,  shall  beckon  to  thee  from  the  sky ! 

And  smiling  Seraphs  open  wide  Heav'n's  door! 
Around  thy  head  the  brightest  Htars  shall  meet, 
And  rolling  Suns  play  sportive  at  thy  feet ! 

'<  Farewell,  Napoleon !  a  long  farewell ! 

A  stranger's  tongue,  alas !  must  hymn  thy  worth ; 
No  craven  Gaul  dare  wake  his  Harp  to  tell, 

Or  sound  in  song,  the  spot  that  gave  thee  birth." — pp.  t8-30. 

We  make  but  one  more  extract ;  in  which  the  imitation  of 
the  original  is  well  sustained. 

^Meanwhile,  my  own  dear  Daughter!  long,  too  long, 

A  Father's  Pity,  and  a  Father's  Prayer, 
Have  breathed  their  Blessings,  albeit  but  in  Song, 

Far  from  thy  Home,  although  ray  Heart  was  Uiere. 
Doth  to  thy  infant  Mind,  no  Instinct  strong 

Suggest  his  Form — whose  Image  thou  dost  wear? 
Doth  Nature  never  prompt  thee  to  inquire 
Who  is  my  Father  ?  or,  where  is  my  Sire  ? 

^  Hast  thou  been  taught  to  sy  Vable  my  Name  ? 

Ada!  my  Child!— too  well  1  know  thou'stnot: 
To  thee  my  Name  is  Blackness,  and  my  Fame 

A  Blight,  a  Bubble,  or  perhaps  a  Blot  : 
And  must  it,  can  it  ever  be  the  same? 

The  Child  Ibrget  the  Parent  who  begot  ? 
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Will  nature's  intuition  ne'er  reveal 
WbatFollj,  MaUce,  Hatred,  would  conceal  ? 

**  No  matter — deeply  graren  on  my  Heart, 

Painted  in  colours  that  can  never  fade, 
Tbj  infant  Imace  dwells — with  wisard  Art 

To  wake  its  Sunshine,  and  dispel  its  Shade. 
Plough  long,  long  absent,  and  though  far  apart, 

Eadi  Daj  hath  faithful  Fancy  stUl  portrayed 
Thy  ripening,  as  thy  rising  Beauties  sweet. 
Though  Presage  whispers — we  shall  never  meet. 

''  I  stand  upon  Life's  Desert: — I'm  alone, — 

I  shelter  nothing,  and  I  nothing  bear. 
Thou  Flower  that  grew  beneath  me — thou  art  gone ! 

Transplanted, — where?  by  whom?  No  matter  where. 
My  Heart  sits  proudly  sullen  on  its  Throne; — 

Sighs  are  unfrequent,  and  Smiles  still  more  rare : 
But  were  I  Adamant,  yet  could  one  Shock, 
Like  Moses'  Rod,  strike  Water  from  my  Rock. 

^  The  Lots  of  Thee,  my  Child ! — Hope,  hopeless  grows, 

And  yet  the  Hope  to  see  thee  cannot  cease ; 
It  falls— but  falls  as  fruitless  as  the  Snows 

That  drop  in  Streams — to  sink  without  increase. 
With  thy  dear  Name  my  latest  Strain  shall  close ! 

My  latest  Tear  shall  flow  for  Thee,  and  Greece — 
Ada !  be  thou  as  beautiful,  and  free. 
As  Greece  once  was — and  once  again  shall  be." — pp.  58, 59. 

^^  Leisure  Hours  at  Sea''  is  the  production  of  a  young  gentle- 
man in  the  navy,  and  contains  very  fair  poetry.  He  is  not  an 
ambitious  writer ;  and,  also,  does  notj  seem  to  claim  the  merit 
of  much  originality.  But  his  style  is  unaffected,  simple,  and 
easy ;  and  some  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  volume  possess 
much  pathos  and  beauty.  There  is,  too,  a  vein  of  the  purest 
moral  feeling  running  through  them  all,  which  is  as  creditable 
to  his  heart,  as  the  amusements  of  his  leisure  hours  are  to  his 
taste.  We  select,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  general  man- 
ner, part  of  the  '^  Lines  written  in  the  Island  of  Elba.'' 

**  The  heart  that  feels  as  1  have  felt, 

When  forced  from  kindred  hearts  to  sever, 

The  idol-home  where  youth  has  dwelt. 
To  leave — and  leave,  perchance,  forever ; 

Although  no  sigh  may  teU  its  wo, 

Will  throb  with  sorrow's  deepest  throe. 

"  A  father's  burning  hand  I  wrung ; 
I  kiss'd  a  mother's  pallid  cheek ; 
But  not  a  word  escaped  my  tongue-*- 
I  felt  too  much — too  much  to  speak ! 
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That  parting  hour,  tb»t  tad  adieu. 
Worlds  would  not  tempt  me  to  reaew. 

"  My  foot  is  on  a  Ibreipn  strand — 

But  let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
I  can't  forget  ray  native  land ; — 

My  heart  is  with  my  kindred  still ; 
My  dreams  by  night,  my  thoughts  by  day, 
Are  of  the  lo?'d  ones  far  away.^ 

"I  think  of  her  whose  heart  of  truth 

Is  crumbling  now  to  kindred  clay ; 
Eliza,  torn  in  sinless  youth 

From  me,  and  from  the  world  away : 
Upon  those  lips,  my  lips  have  prett, 
The  festering  worm  is  coiled  to  rest.'' 

"  I've  left  my  land — I*ve  left  thy  grave ; 

All  that  I  love  in  life  or  death : 
Why  am  I  o'er  the  heaving  wave? 

What  seek  I  here  ? — Fame's  fleeting  breath  ? 
Oh !  what  is  glory  but  a  name ! 
This  Isle  might  teach  how  poor  is  Fame — 

<*  The  prison-isle  of  him  whose  glance 

Sent  awe  throughout  the  world  around ; 
Who  o'er  the  brow  of  fallen  France 

Asun-bri|ht  wreath  of  glory  bound, 
A  coronal  of  crowns— each  gem 

Some  conquer'd  nation's  diadem ! 

**  Come  hither,  peasant!  tell  me,  where 

Is  he  who  dwelt  in  yonder  vale? 
'  Sicnor,  I  neither  know  nor  care ; 

*  He  came — he's  gone ;  though  short  the  tale, 

*  'Tis  all  I  have  to  tell.' He  came— 

He's  gone !  oh  yes !  this,  this  is  Fame!" — ^pp.  117-lfO. 

In  Mr.  Pinkoej's  poetry  we  catch  a  strain  of  another  and  a 
higher  mood.  His  genius  demands  more  especial  notice  than 
in  these  hasty  remarks  we  are  able  to  bestow.  There  is  veiy 
little  tameness  in  his  compositions,  and  no  lack  of  invagination. 
On  the  contrary,  his  luxuriance  amounts  sometimes,  perhaps, 
to  a  fault ;  he  is  too  much  on  the  stretch  for  mets^hor,  and 
wings  his  flight  to  too  remote  regions  in  bis  quest.  So, 
also,  in  the  selection  of  poetieal'language,  he  is  sometimes  led 
to  employ  expressions  that  are  c^uaint,  in  order  to  be  not  pro- 
saic. He  has  an  obvious  partiality  for  the  manner  of  Byron, 
and  the  tone  of  thought  and  cadence  of  his  verses  often  remind 
us  of  the  occasional  impassioned  pieces  of  that  poet.  The  pe- 
rusal of  this  small  volume  has  been  refreshing;  and,  wonderful 
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indeed  for  a  reviewer!  we  wiahed,  at  turning  the  last  leaf,  that 
there  had  been  more  of  it    We  do  not,  however,  like  the 
largest  poem  best.    It  is  a  stoiy  (or  rather  a  fragment  of  one) 
of  guiltj,  intense,  and  unhappy  passion ;  and  although  redun- 
dant wi^  imagenr  and  ornament,  is  sometimes  obscure  and  ex- 
travagant, as  such  legends  generally  are.     Besides,  the  age  has 
been  overstocked  with  them ;  and  we  believe  people  are  well 
tired  of  straining  their  sensibilities  into  a  consonance  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  supposed  feelings,  soliloquies,  and  confessions 
of  murderers  and  robbers,  who  have  linked  ^'one  virtue  with 
a  thousand  crimes  ;'^  which  virtue,  after  all,  probably,  consists 
only  in  their  constancy  to  an  unlawful  and  immoral  attachment. 
We  doubt  whether  all  history^  general  or  domestic,  can  furnish 
half  the  number  of  refined  bravoes  celebrated  in  modem  verse. 
Intense  passion  soon  bums  itself  out ;  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt 
to  paint  as  sublime,  love  enduring  among  the  horrors  of  re- 
morse, and  the  terrors  of  penal  justice.     The  subject  is  a  In- 
timate one  for  tragedy,  where  the  moral  is  obvious,  and  where 
even  the  virtues  of  the  culprit  cannot  extenuate  crime  or  pre- 
vent punishment*     But  in  the  school  of  which  we  speak,  we 
are  caJled  upon  to  admire  the  nobler  Qualities,  only  as  under 
the  dominion  of  a  tyrannizing  lust,  and  to  sorrow,  not  for  the 
commission  of  guilt,  but  for  its  unfortunate  consequences.    Is 
it  not  the  province  of  poetry,  to  gather  up  the  bright  relics  that 
have  survived  the  fall— to  describe  heroism,  and  love,  and 
friendshif),  and  natural  affection,  strong  in  adversity,  and  tri- 
umphing in  death?    The  relish  for  such  excitement,  surely,  is 
not  extinct ;  and  now,  certainlv,  there  is  no  originality  in  ta- 
king a  desperado  for  a  hero.     Whv  then  should  a  man  of  ge- 
nius employ  the  rich  resources  of  bis  fine  and  mysterious  per- 
ception of  associations  and  resemblances,  in  scattering  flowers 
and  perfiimes  over  the  couch  of  a  dying  mffian  ?     This  has 
been  often  and  better  said ;  but  good  poets  are  too  scarce 
amonp;  us,  to  render  well-meant  su^estions  idle  to  one  whose 
promise  is  as  great  as  that  of  our  aumor. 

Host  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  have  seen  and  admired  all 
or  some  of  the  fiigitive  pieces  in  this  volume.  ,  Although  our 
selections  from  others  have  already  transcended  our  usual 
measure,  we  feel  bound  not  to  pass  by  Mr.  Pinkney  without 
any  extracts.  We  have  taken,  almost  at  random,  two :  the 
one  of  a  sad,  the  other  of  a  more  cheerful,  character : 

<*  By  woods  and  grofes  the  oracles 
Of  the  old  age  were  nursed ; 
To  Brutus  came  in  solitude 
The  spectral  warning  first, 
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When  murdered  CtBsar^s  mighty  shade 
The  sanguine  homicide  dismayed. 

And  fantasy  rehearsed 
The  ides  of  March,  and,  not  in  Tain, 
Showed  foith  Philippi's  penal  plain. 

'*  In  loneliness  I  heard  my  hopes 

Pronounce,  *  Let  us  depart  !* 
And  saw  my  mind— ^a  Marius— 

Desponding  o'er  my  heart : 
The  evil  genius,  long  concealed, 
To  thought's  keen  eye  itself  revealed, 

Unfolding  like  a  chart, —  , 

But  rolled  away,  and  le(t  me  free 
As  Stoicks  once  aspired  to  be. 

^<  It  brought,  thou  spirit  of  my  breast. 

And  Naiad  of  the  tears, 
"Which  have  been  welling  coldly  there, 

Although  unshed  for  years ! 
It  brought,  in  kindness  or  In  hate,  ^ 

The  final  menaces  of  fate. 

But  prompted  no  base  fears — 
Ah,  could  I  with  ill  feelings  see 
Aught,  love,  so  near  allied  to  thee  ? 

"  The  drowsy  harbinger  of  death. 

That  slumber  dull  and  deep. 
Is  welcome,  and  I  would  not  wake 

Till  thou  dost  join  my  sleep. 
Life's  conscious  calm,— -the  flapping  sail, — 
The  stagnant  sea,  nor  tide  nor  gale 

In  pleasing  motion  keep,*- 
Oppress  mc  ;  and  I  wish  release 
From  this  to  more  substantial  peace." 

*^  Star  of  that  sea ! — its  currents  bear 
My  vessel  to  the  bourne, 
Whence  neither  busy  voyager 

Nor  pilgrim  may  return. 
Such  consummation  I  can  brook, 
.  Yet,  with  a  fixed  and  lingering  look, 
Must  anxiously  discern 
The  far  horizon,  where  thy  rays 
Surceased  to  light  my  night-like  days. 

''  Unwise,  or  most  unfortunate, 

My  way  was ;  let  the  sign. 
The  proof  of  it,  be  simply  this — 

Thou  art  not,  wert  not,  mine ! 
For  'tis  the  wont  of  chance  to  bless 
Pursuit,  if  patient,  with  success ; 

And  envy  may  repine, 
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That,  comiBonly,  sone  triomph  must 
Be  won  by  eferj  latdiig  Unt. 

'*  How  I  have  IWed  imports  not  now 

I  am  about  to  die, 
EIm  I  might  chide  thee  that  mj  life 

Has  been  a  stifled  sigh : 
Yes,  life ;  for  tiroes  beyond  the  fine 
Our  parting  traced,  appear  not  mine, 

Or  of  a  world  gone  by ; 
And  ofUn  almost  would  evince, 
My  soul  had  transmigrated  since. 

"  Pass  wasted  powers ;  alike  the  grave, 

To  which  I  fast  go  down. 
Will  give  the  ioy  of  nothingness 

To  me,  and  to  renown : 
Unto  its  careless  teuants,  fame 
Is  idle  as  that  gilded  name, 

Of  Tanity  the  crown, 
Helvetian  bands  inscribe  upon 
The  forehead  of  a  skeleton. 

^  List  the  last  cadence  of  a  lay, 

That,  closing  as  begun, 
Is  governed  by  a  note  of  pain, 

Oh,  lost  and  worshipped  one ! — 
None  shall  attend  a  sadder  strain. 
Till  Memnon's  statue  stand  again 

To  mourn  the  setting  sun, — 
Nor  sweeter,  if  my  numbers  seem 
To  share  the  nature  of  their  theme."— pp.  StZ-SU 

**  I  flu  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements  and  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air,  'tis  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

**  Her  every  tone  is  music's  own,  like  those  of  morning  burds. 
And  something  more  than  melody  dwells  ever  in  her  words ; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they,  and  from  her  fips  each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burthened  bee  forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

^<  Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her,  the  measures  of  her  boors ; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy,  the  freshness,  of  young  flowers ; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft,  so  fill  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  turns, — ^the  idol  of  past  yean ! 

**  Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace  a  picture  on  the  brain, 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts  a  sound  must  long  remain, 
But  memory  such  as  mine  of  her  so  very  much  endears, 
When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  sigh  will  not  be  life's  but  hers> 
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**  I  filled  this  cup  to  one  made  npof  lovelioess  alonei 
A  woman,  of  ber  gentle  aex  the  seeming  paragon  $ 
Her  health !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood  some  more  of  such  a 

frame, 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry,  and  weariness  a  name." — pp.  S9,40. 

"  Odds  and  Ends''  is  a  collectioD  of  songs,  epigrams,  tie. 
and  contains  some  very  pretty  things.  We  are  struck  imme- 
diately with  the  superior  beauty  of  the  printing.  The  authors 
of  these  effusions,  and  of  ^^  Leisure  Hours  at  Sea,''  are  under 
great  obligation  to  their  printers,  for  the  fascinating  garb  with 
which  their  embodied  thoughts  are  invested.  Fugitive  poetry 
always  seems  ten  times  as  amusing,  when  snowy  paper,  clean 
type,  and  a  generous  margin,  enable  it  to  ex|>atiate  gracefully 
and  regularly  over  the  pages,  as  when  it  is  crammed  and 
wedged  into  an  uncouth,  aisproportioned  oblong,  and  tortured 
into  agony,  like  the  delicate  essence  of  Ariel  in  the  flinty  bow- 
els of  the  knotted  pine.  The  writer  of  "  Odds  and  Ends"  is 
from  the  green  island  of  Erin,  and  an  obvious  admirer  of  the 
sweet  minstrel  of  his  native  land.  To  write  a  good  song  re- 
quires  a  talent  as  peculiar  as  to  write  a  good  epic.  We  think  he 
has  been  very  often  successful.  The  pieces  are  said,  in  the  title 
page,  to  be  original  and  translated ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  met 
with  a  great  many  things,  in  looking  over  these  pages,  which  were 
translated  a  great  while  ago,  and  the  new  versions  are  inserted 
here  without  giving  credit  to  the  author  from,  whom  they  were 
made ;  and  others  which  seem  to  have  undergone  no  other  pro- 
cess than  that  of  being  translated  out  of  one  sort  of  English  verse 
into  another.  His  epitaph  on  an  honest  lawyer,  for  example, 
is  as  old  as  Hercules  Strozza,  remembered  as  recordii^  the 
immortality  of  one  John  Merandula,  about  whom  other  chro- 
nicles are  silent*  The  epitaph  is,  however,  inserted  wi^ut 
any  acknowledgment  to  honest  Hercules.  Several  of  the 
others  may  be  found  in  any  English  antholc^.  We  extract 
one  song  as  a  fair  sample: 

**  T«ujours  fidele,  the  warrior  cried. 

As  be  seised  his  courser^s  rein ; 
And  bending  over  bis  weeping  bride, 
Ue  whisper'd  the  hope  which  his  heart  denied, 

That  they  soon  might  meet  again. 
And  fear  not,  he  said,  though  the  wide,  wide  sea 

Betwixt  us  its  billows  swell ; 
Believe  me,  dearest,  thy  knight  will  be 
To  France  and  to  honour — ^to  love  and  to  thee, 

Toujours  fidele. 

''  Then  jftroudly  her  forehead  that  lady  rears, 
And  proudly  she  thus  replied— 
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Naj,  tbink  noi  mj  sorrow  proceeds  from  fears^- 

And  the  glance  which  she  threw,  though  it  shone  through  tears. 

Was  the  glance  of  a  soldier's  bride. 
Not  mine  is  the  wish  to  bid  thee  stay,    ' 

Thongh  I  cannot  pronounce  <^  farewell." 
Since  gl*>ry  calls  thee — away,  away — 
And  still  be  thy  watchword,  on  battle  day, 

Toujours  fidele. 

"  One  moment  he  gaz'd — the  lingering  knight — 

The  next,  to  the  field  he  sped. 
Why  need  I  tell  of  the  deadly  fight, 
But  to  mark  his  fete  ?  for  his  country's  right 

He  battled — and  be  bled. 
Yet  ho  died  as  the  brave  alone  can  die, 

The  conqueror's  shout  his  knell ;  ' 
His  sleep  was  the  slumber  of  victory. 
And  for  her  whom  he  loved  his  latest  sigh, 

Toujours  fidele. 

Italiam  !  Italiam  !  Mr.  S.  L.  Fairfield  is  the  last  name  on 
our  muster-roll,  and  truly  he  evinces  a  marvellous  degree  of 
improvement  since  his  last  appearance.  His  book  is  freer  from 
blunders  of  several  kinds,  ana  some  parts  are  written  with  con- 
siderable  spirit.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  ud  to  make  any  ex- 
tracts from  it,  but  if  our  readers  wish  to  see  a  favourable  specimen, 
without  the  trouble  of  reading  the  whole  volume,  we  advise 
them  to  turn  at  once  to  the  poem  entitled  the  Prophet's  Ma- 
lison, among  the  smaller  pieces,  which  we  think  quite  respecta- 
ble in  its  way,  without  attempting  to  read  the  Dramatic  Sketch, 
which  constitutes  the  first  of  ttie  collection,  and  which,  we 
fear,  they  will  be  compelled  to  give  up  after  reading  the  two 
first  pages. 


A&T.  XV. — The  United  States  of  America  compared  with  $ome 
European  countries,  particularly  England^  in  a  Discourse  de- 
livered in  Trinity  Churchy  and  in  St.  PauPs  and  St.  John^s 
Chapels,  m  the  city  ofNevt-York,  October,  1835.  By  John 
Henrt  Hobart,  D.  D.  Rector  of  the  said  Church  and  Cha- 
pels.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State 
ofXew'York,  and  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  PtUpit 
Eloquence  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  New- 
York:  Printed  by  T.  &  J.  Swords.     1825. 

It  has  passed  into  a  kind  of  proverb,  that  to  visit  foreign 
countries  is  the  surest  means  of  strengthening  the  love  we  bear 
to  oar  own.  It  is  never  difficult  to  discover  some  points  in 
which  the  land  of  our  nativity  and  of  our  friends  has  the  advan- 
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tage  over  that  in  which  we  are  strangers,  and  however  sl^t 
and  trifling  these  may  be,  our  partiality  is  always  prone  to  ms^- 
nify  them  into  importance.  In  every  nation,  the  traveller  will 
miss  some  of  those  comforts  which  habit  has  rendered  almost 
necessary,  or  meet  with  some  restraint  to  which  he  is  unused, 
and  which  is  therefore  felt  as  doubly  irksome,  or  some  pecu- 
liarity of  manners,  inoffensive  enough  in  itself,  but  unpleasant 
to  him  on  account  of  associations  connected  with  the  manners 
of  his  own  country.  If  his  heart  has  nothing  else  to  desire,  it 
will  sink  within  him  as  he  looks  round  in  vain  for  those  features 
which  were  familiar  to  his  childhood,  and  listens  for  the  accents 
of  that  dialect  which  his  infant  tongue  was  taught  to  imitate. 
The  homeliest  custom  of  his  native  land,  and  the  rudest  pro- 
vincialism of  his  native  speech,  will  have  its  place  in  his  affec- 
tions, for  it  will  remind  him  of  the  sports  of  early  years,  of  the 
kind  faces  of  old  neighbours,  and  of  his  father's  fireside. 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  the  native  soil  of  every  roan 
keeps  its  hold  upon  his  love ;  but  it  is  doubly  fortunate  for  a 
nation,  when  its  citizens,  in  comparing  it  with  others,  can  fix 
their  attention  on  those  things  which  make  the  true  gloi^  and 
happiness  of  a  people.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  inconsidera- 
ble or  doubtful  advantages,  it  is  well  if  they  can  give  an  honest  ^ 
preference  to  their  own  country,  in  respect  of  the  moral  and 
political  blessings  which  have  fallen  to  its  lot,  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  intellisence,'andthe  equal  enjoyment  pf  liberty,  and 
of  all  those  goc^  which  Providence  intended  equally  for  all 
the  human  race,  but  which  in  many  parts  of  the  world  one 
class  of  mea  intercepts  from  another.  It  is  well,  in  short,  if, 
in  the  eulogium  which  the  feelings  of  our  hearts  prompt  us  to 
pass  upon  we  land  of  our  birth,  we  can  advert  to  such  topics  as 
are  treiated  of  in  the  discourse  before  us — topics  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  discussed  in  the  most  sacred  place,  and  on  the 
most  sacred  occasion. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  we  have  read  the 
sermon  before  us,  the  production  of  an  eminent  divine  of  ttiia 
city,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  considerable  absence  in  Eu- 
rope,  and  now  makes  it  his  earliest  duty  to  inculcate  a  religious 
ffratitude  for  the  blessings  with  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to 
distinguish  his  native  country.  It  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of 
one  whose  oricinal  partialities  in  £sivoar  of  that  country  have 
been  confirmed  and  heightened  by  his  own  experience,  evea 
beyond  what  he  was  prepared  to  expect ;  and  whose  patriotism 
has  been  sublimed  from  a  sense  of  duty  into  a  passion.  He 
writes  widi  these  impressions  upon  him  in  their  first  depth  and 
stretch  5  and  even  where  his  speculations  have  no  novelty 
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either  in  the  matter  or  the  mode  of  illustrating  it,  they  are  at 
least  recommended  by  a  certain  frank  and  unaffected  enthu- 
siasm, which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  He  discourses 
successively  on  the  physical,  the  literary,  the  civil,  and  the  re- 
ligious advantages  of  this  country,  but  dwelk  longest,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  on  the  latter* 

We  must  confess,  that  it  would  be  somewhat  natural  for  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
especially  if  he  were  one  of  its  clergy,  when  he  contemplates 
the  splendid  and  imposing  establishment  of  tlie  Church  of  En* 
|;land — that  ancient  church  of  which  his  own  is  but  an  ofiset, 
interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  political  fabric  of  that  country, 
drawing  a  permanent  and  indefeasible  revenue  from  nearly  all 
the  estates  in  the  kingdom,  and  beholding  its  bishops  elevated 
to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and  a  place  among  the  proud  aristo- 
cracy of  the  nation — it  would,  we  say,  be  somewhat  natural, 
that  on  first  thoughts  he  should  be  dazzled  by  these  apparent 
advantages.  It  would  not  be  extraordinary,  that  he  should 
regret  the  force  of  circumstances  which  prevent  his  own  church 
from  receiving  a  similar  patronage  from  the  civil  authority, 
and  that  he  should  look  forward  with  some  impatience  to  the 
period  when  it  might  become  here  as  the  Church  of  England 
IS  there,  '^  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.''  It  requires 
some  sagacity  and  reflection,  and  some  fairness  of  mind  in  such 
a  man,  to  look  behind  the  supposed  benefits  of  such  an  alliance 
between  church  and  state,  to  its  real  evils  and  dangers.  These, 
as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  England,  are  well  shown  in  the 
discourse  before  us ;  and  the  personal  observation  of  the  wri- 
ter gives  an  additional  strength  to  his  reasonings.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  such  liberal  sentiments  on  this  subject,  inculcated  bj 
one  from  whom  tliey  must  come  with  so  much  effect.  No  ci- 
tizen of  the  United  States,  we  venture  to  say,  whatever  may  be 
tbe  religious  denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  degree  of  his  sympathy  with  thezeal  expressed  by  the 
author  for  the  interests  of  his  church,  will  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  this  discourse,  without  feeling  an  increase  of  attachment  to 
the  free  and  fortunate  institutions  of  our  country. 


Vot.  n.  :^^ 
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Art.  XVL  {!.)— Report  of  the  Chancellor^  Judges  oftheSur 
preme  Courts  and  Judges  of  the  several  Circuit  Courts  in  this 
State^  made  to  the  Senate,  in  conformity  with  a  Resolution  of 
Aprils  1 825,  "  Requesting  them  to  Report  at  their  next  An- 
nual Session,  what  alterations,  if  any,  in  their  opinion^  are 
necessary  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  this  State,  to  in^provt 
the  Judiciary  System.^^ 

(2.) — Report  ^  a  Committee  appointed  at  a  Meeting  •ftht  Mem- 
hers  of  the  Bar,  held  at  the  City-Hall,  on  the  \Oth  day  of  May, 
]  825,  to  take  into  Consideration  the  Subject  of  the  Delay  in 
the  present  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Law  and  Equity  in  the  State  of  J{ew-York. 

The  present  constitution  of  this  state  was  adopted  in  the 
year  1822,  ^ud  already  various  propositions  to  amend  and  alter 
that  instrument  have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  people,  for  whos/D  benefit  it  was  formed.  We  have  never 
doubted — ^indeed,  it  would  be  doing  Uttle  justice  to  the  talents 
and  patriotism  of  the  many  able  men  who  sat  in  the  late  con- 
vention, to  suppose,  that  some  most  beneficial  changes  have 
not  been  made  in  our  political  organization;  but  there  are  also 
facts  to  show,  that  to  innovate  is  not  always  to  reform,  and 
that  other  changes  have  at  least  been  wrought,  which  by  no 
means  justify  the  confident  predictions  of  their  advocates,  or 
the  laboured  eulogiums  of  prejudiced  and  short-sighted  ad- 
mirers. It  is  not  for  us  to  review  the  labours  of  statesmen  en- 
gaged in  the  noble,  the  jsublime  work  of  acting  as  the  delegates 
of  freemen,  and  forming  a  constitution  which  should  provide  for 
the  liberty,  the  security  and  happiness,  of  those  freemen  and 
their  posterity.  But  we  may  be  allowed,  we  trust,  with  all 
deference  to  superior  learning  and  intellect,  to  speak  of  the  re- 
sults of  experience,  and  show  bow  far  the  facts  which  now  pre- 
sent themselves,  bear  out  the  conclusions,  which  any  part  of 
this  new  constitution  may  embody.  We  shall  proceed,  there- 
fore, with  all  that  freedom  and  frankness  which  it  be- 
comes us  to  exercise  in  examining  any  thing  regarding  the  good 
of  the  community,  to  make  some  observations  on  the  subjects 
which  are  alluded  to  in  these  reports.  We  beg  leave  also  to 
9ay,  to  those  who  favour  us  with  a  perusal,  that  in  any  general 
remarks  we  may  make,  we  intend  no  personal  allusion  to  any 
individual;  if  any  one  fancy  that  he  has  discovered  a  peculiar 
application  ih  these  pages,  it  is  a  homage  paid  to  truth,  with 
which  we  shall  be  rather  flattered  than  displeased. 

The  great  accumulation  of  business  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
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ecfiittj,  has  been  a  matter  of  complaint  for  some  time  past,  and 
has  not  onlj  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bar,  but  of  the  public 
at  large,  and  the  legislature  of  this  state.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  slow  progress  of  our  courts  in  the  determination 
of  issues,  whether  of  law  or  fact,  amounts  to  an  absolute  grie- 
vance— a  virtual  denial  of  justice,  which  calls  loudly  and  most 
hnperatively  for  a  prompt  and  efficient  remedy.  In  a  country 
Kke  ours,  which  is  emphatically  one  of  law — where  property 
of  every  sort  is  alienated  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  facility, 
which  lends  unexampled  activity  to  all  the  complicated  con- 
cems  of  the  most  extensive  commerce — where  the  vast  opera- 
tions of  trade  every  day  present  new  questions,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  rival  interests  and  passions,  new  cases,  for  adjudi- 
cation ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  this  ominous  state  of 
things  could  continue  long,  without  leading  to  an  equally  cer- 
tain hut  deplorable  crisis.  Accordingly,  the  bar,  both  at  Albany 
and  New- York,  have  held  meeting,  and  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  views  of  the  Chancellor,  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  Circuit  Judges,  on  this  important 
topic.  But  before  we  proceed  farther,  let  us  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  these  difficulties  in  the  proper  and  prompt  administra- 
noo  of  justice.  * 

It  was  naturally  to  be  supposed,  that  the  judicial  department 
of  government  would  claim  a  lar^e  share  oi  the  attention  of  the 
convention  of  1 831 ,  and  it  undoubtedly  was  not  slighted  by  any 
neglect  of  this  description.  It  is  on  tiie  purity,  the  firmness, 
the  learning  of  the  judiciary,  that  a  free  people  mainly  depend 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  public  and  pnvate  happiness,  their 
poKtical  liberties,  and  their  civil  riehts.  The  attacks  of  pri- 
vate oppression,  the  small  but  gradual  usurpations  of  power, 
(he  corrupting  bribes  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  or  the  more 
harefticed  attempts  of  vaulting  ambition,  may  all  find  their 
wologists  in  a  venal  crew,  o>  even  in  a  venal  legislature  ;  but 
fbtf  cannot  withstand  the  indignant  glance  of  an  upright  and 
independent  judge,  who  sits  in  the  ermined  majesty  of  justice, 
**  ei  rt$  et  ^sa  tmago."  If  such  be  the  importance  of  this  de- 
partment of  government  upon  the  public  weal,  every  alteration 
diould  be  weighed  with  infinite  caution,  for  the  results  are  al- 
most beyond  ttie  ordinary  reach  of  human  foresi^t.  During 
ttie  colonial  government,  and  immediately  precedmc  the  revo- 
hition,  there  was  a  chief  iustice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  two 
associate  judges,  who  all  held  circuits  in  the  counties  then  ex- 
isthie.  This  organbeation  continued  until  the  year  1 792,  when 
anotter  mdge  was  added  to  the  bench;  and  in  die  year  1794, 
we  find  mis  court  consisting  of  the  chief  justice  and  four  judges : 
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it  continued  thus  established  until  the  present  iudiciary  bill  was 
passed.  During  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  the  judges  held 
circuit  courts,  more  or  less  frequently,  in  every  county  of  the 
state,  and  performed  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  at  the 
terms.  Owing  to  the  unparalleled  rapidity  with  which  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state,  its  wealth,  and  its  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce increased,  and  owing  to  the  just  and  well  merited  confi- 
dence which  the  people  placed  in  the  supreme  court,  and  which 
the  character,  and  learning,  and  integrity  of  the  judges,  had  ac- 
quired for  that  tribunal,  their  calendars  were  gradually  swelled 
to  a  size  with  which  they  found  it  impossible  successfully  to  con- 
tend, notwithstanding  all  their  efibrts.  The  time  occupied  in 
these  circuits,  left  them  too  little  time  to  hear  and  decide  causes 
ai^ued  at  bar;  tlie  Term  generally  lasted  three  weeks,  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  period  ;  and  nearly  half  of  the  year  was 
employed  in  travelling  over  all  parts  of  the  state.  To  the 
judges  who  occupied  the  bench  during  this  time,  not  only  this 
state,  but  the  Union,  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  for  their  en- 
lightened labours,  and  their  admirable  expositions  of  almost 
every  branch  of  jurisprudence.  Our  bench  held  a  proud  pre- 
eminence over  every  other,  and  we  may  still  boast,  with  an 
honest  pride,  of  such  men  as  Thompson,  and  Livingston,  and 
Kent,  and  Spencer,  and  Van  Ness.  Their  names  will  be  che- 
rished in  the  annals  of  our  judicial  history,  and  transmitted  to 
other  times  in  the  records  of  their  native  state.  Their  talents, 
their  learning,  and  their  integrity,  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  far  beyond  the  scene  of  their  imme- 
diate activity. 

The  convention  of  1821,  sought  a  remedy  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  business  of  the  courts;  and  after  long  and  tedious 
discussions,  in  which  the  representations  of  the  iudges,  and  the 
professional  members  of  the  convention,  had  little  or  no  weight, 
(for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  see,  than  that  they  were  ne- 
cessarily best  acquainted  with  the  whole  matter,)  that  body 
decided  upon  an  entire  and  radical  change  in  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  judiciary;  they  not  only  changed  the  form,  but 
they  substituted  a  new  principle  for  that  system  which  bad  so 
long  and  so  honourably  contributed  to  the  good  order  of  the 
state,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the  citizen.  By  the  4th 
section  <^  the  5th  article  of  the  constitution,  the  supreme  court 
is  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  justices,  and  by  the  5th 
section,  the  state  is  to  be  divided  into  not  less  than  four,  nor 
more  than  eight  circuits,  and  a  circuit  jy4gf  is  to  be  appointed 
for  each,  holding  their  offices  by  the  sam^^^nure  as  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  invested  with  the  general  authority  of 
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ajudgeat  nm/>rtti5,  &c.  By  this  new  arrangement,  the  su- 
preme  judges  have  held  no  circuits,  but  have  con6ned  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  Terms.  It  was  stated 
hj  Mr.  Justice  Spencer,  in  the  convention,  "  that  it  had  been 
his  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  his  associates,  that  with  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  circuit  judges,  the  present  court  would 
be  able  to  do  all  the  business  that  would  be  required  for  many 
years.''*  Most  certainly  the  supreme  court  was  the  best  judge 
of  what  aid  would  have  enabled  it  to  transact  the  public  bu- 
siness, with  a  proper  regard  to  promptitude  and  reflection.  The 
convention  and  the  legislature,  however,  thought  that  an  addi- 
tion of  no  less  than  six  new  judges  was  necessary,  notwith- 
standing this  declaration  of  the  supreme  court. 

We  maintain  that  the  new  organization  of  the  supreme  court 
is  not  only  more  expensive,  but  more  inefficient,  than  the  old 
one,  and  that  the  facts  which  have  transpired  within  the  short 
period  of  its  existence,  are  sufficient  to  condemn  it  in  the 
opinion  of  all  those  who  can  appreciate  them,  and  have  no 
friends  to  be  retained  as  judges,  or  any  to  be  appointed  here- 
after to  fill  vacancies.  If  an}f  other  motives  than  those  connect- 
ed with  the  general  weal,  influenced  the  change,  it  is  a  matter 
of  deep  regret,  that  its  authors  were  not  satisfied  by  some  smaller 
or  more  remote  sacrifice,  than  that  of  an  establishment  which 
bad  existed  from  the  foundation  of  our  independence.  We  ap- 
prehend that  no  judicial  system  can  be  considered  as  approach- 
ing a  tolerable  perfection,  where  the  judges  are  not  obliged  to 
hold  courts  of  nisi  prius.  The  legal  faculties,  the  judicial 
inind,  are  sharpened  and  improved  by  presiding  at  the  trial  of 
issues  in  fact,  where  questions  of  evidence  most  novel  and  im- 
portant are  constantly  recurring,  and  reauiring  prompt  and  im- 
mediate decision ;  where  new  points  of  law  are  first  mooted 
and  discussed,  and  where  the  facts  on  which  they  arise  are 
placed  more  vividly  by  oral  examination  before  the  judge,  than 
they  can  ever  be  by  a  case  on  paper.  A  judge  at  nisi  prius 
sees  too  the  operation  of  principles,  and  observes  the  eflfect  of 
their  application  to  the  complicated  relations  of  society,  and 
when  he  returns  to  his  brethren  on  the  bench,  he  can  state  a 
thousand  incidents  in  regard  to  the  character  of  testimony,  and 
the  general  complexion  of  the  case,  with  which  the  court  other- 
wise must  for  ever  remain  ignorant.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  judge  who  attends  the  circuit  will  be  a  better  and  more  ac- 
complished judge,  than  he  who  only  attends  the  term.  We 
have  stated  shortly  our  views  on  this  subject,  and  we  believe 
tiiat  if  distinctions  were  not  invidious,  the  experience  of  the 

*  Clarke's  Reports  of  Debates  in  Convention,  St9.  ^^.^.^^Z 
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other  states  would  bear  us  out  in  our  remarks.  But  let  us  look 
at  that  country  from  which  we  derive  almost  all  our  notiom 
rq^rding  the  department  of  government  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  well  may  we  turn  our  attention  to  England, 
for  her  judiciaiT,  in  all  that  belongs  to  civil  rights,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  equal  justice  between  man  and  man,  is,  per- 
haps, as  good  as  that  of  any  other  country  on  earth.  It  has  been 
bersalvation,  amid  all  the  corruptions  which  proceeds  from  pri- 
vileged orders,  and  a  long  established  system  of  l^aKzed 
abuses.  In  England  the  institution  of  jud/^es  Uinerani  dates  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  more  than  six 
centuries  ago ;  they  were  then  considered  as  members  of  the 
king^s  great  court.  But  the  propriety  of  a  more  immediate 
connection  with  the  judges  of  the  court,  doubtless  on  the  gene- 
ral grounds  we  have  shortly  stated,  induced  parliament  to  pass 
the  Stat.  Westm.  2.  13  Edw.  1.  c.  30.  which  directs  these  jus- 
tices in  eyre  to  be  assigned  out  of  the  king's  sworn  justices.* 
Subsequent  statutes  passed  at  various  times  have  carried  out 
this  leading  point  of  judicial  policy  ;  and  it  has  contributed  not 
a  little  to  ttie  fame  and  happiness  of  the  English  people,  by  die 
formation  and  ripening  of  such  minds  as  those  of  Buller  and 
Mansfield,  of  Kenyon  and  Dunning.  This  question  has  there- 
fore been  distinctly  settled  in  England,  for  we  find  that  an- 
ciently it  was  considered  too  great  a  burthen  on  the  justices  of 
the  benches  to  attend  the  assizes,!  but  parliament  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  impose  that  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  contriba- 
ted  most  powerfully  to  the  enlightened  and  proper  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Such  being  the  opinions  which  we  entertain  on  this  subject, 
we  give  our  most  cordial  assent  to  the  views  expressed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  bar;  and  as  we  * 
have  designedly  not  entered  minutely  into  this  subject,  we  will 
make  no  apology  for  presenting  it  to  our  readers : 

^*  Your  commiuee,  it  will  be  observed^  have  recommended  as  a  part  of 
their  proposed  system,  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts 
should  participate  in  presiding  at  jurj  trials  through  the  state.  This,  we 
beg  leave  to  insist  upon,  as  being  in  our  judgment  essentially  important. 
The  minds  of  all  men  are  sharpened  and  improved  by  active  exertion*^ 
and  in  no  department  of  the  administration  of  justice  are  the  judicial  fa- 
culties put  into  such  prompt  requisition  as  at  niaiprius.  There  all  new 
points  are  first  raised,  discussed  and  decided ;  recent  adjudications  in 
other  states,  courts,  and  places,  are  there,  for  the  most  part,  first  present- 
ed to  the  notice  of  even  the  most  letmed  judges.  And  we  think  it  maj 
be  confidently  asserted,  that  they  return  from  the  labours  of  a  eiroailt 
better  fitted  for  the  arguments  of  a  term ;  but  thm  their  numbers  nuft 
be  proportioned  to  the  performance  of  their  duties.    The  burthen  of  itm 

*  8  Black.  Comm.  58     f  Reeves'  Hist,  of  Eng.  Law,  49^^ '" 
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priua  trials  should  be  divided  among  so  rnany,  that  each  should  have 
ample  opportunities  for  study,  and  for  considering  the  causes  argued  in 
tenn.  Such  an  arrangement  would,  as  we  firmly  believe,  greatly  advance 
the  due  administration  of  justice." 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  at  the  very  time  we  are  writing, 
ttie  judiciary  act  of  the  United  States  is  about  to  undergo  some 
important  amendments ;  indeed,  this  very  policy  of  obliging 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  to  hold  circuit  courts,  has 
been  frequently  the  subject  of  remark.  It  has  been  warmly 
supported  by  several  most  distinguished  members  of  congress, 
and  we  imagine  it  will  not  be  thought  irrelevant,  if  we  cite  the 
language  of  an  eloquent  lawyer  and  profound  jurist  on  the  oc- 
casion. In  the  course  of  debate,  Mr.  Webster  is  reported  to 
have  spoken  in  the  following  terms  : 

^  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  that  such  an  intercourse  as  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  enabled  to  have  with  the  profession  and 
with  the  people,  in  their  respective  circuits,  is  itself  an  object  of  no  in- 
considerable importance.  It  naturally  inspires  respect  and  confidence, 
and  it  communicates  and  reciprocates  information  through  all  the 
bnuiches  of  the  judicial  department.  This  leads  to  a  harmony  of  opinion 
and  of  action.  The  supreme  court  is  itself  in  some  measure  insulated ; 
h  has  not  frequent  occasions  of  contact  with  the  community.  The  bar 
that  attends  it  is  neither  numerous  nor  regular  in  its  attendance.  The 
gentlemen  who  appear  before  it  in  the  character  of  counsel  come  for  the 
oecasion  and  depart  with  the  occasion.  The  profession  is  occupied 
mainly  in  the  objects  which  engage  it  in  its  own'  domestic  forums ;  it  be- 
longs to  the  states;  and  their  tribunals  furnish  its  constant  ai>d  principal 
theatre.  If  the  judges  of  the  court,  therefore,  are  wholly  withdrawn  from 
the  circuits,  it  appears  to  me  there  is  danger  of  leaving  them  without  the 
means  of  useful  intercourse  with  other  judicial  characters,  with  the  pro- 
fiBMion  of  which  they  are  members,  and  with  the  public.    But,  without 

riraaing  these  generarl  reflections,  I  would  say,  in  the  second  place,  that 
think  it  useful  that  judf^es  should  see  in  practice  the  operation  and  efifect 
of  their  own  decisions.  This  will  prevent  theory  from  running  too  far 
or  refining  too  much.  We  find,  in  legislation,  that  general  provisions  of 
law,  however  cautiously  expressed,  often  require  limitation  and  modifi- 
oalion ;  something  of  the  same  sort  takes  place  in  judicature;  however 
beautiful  may  be  the  theory  of  general  principles,  such  is  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  human  affairs,  that  those  most  practised  in  them  and  conversant 
with  thera,  see  at  every  turn  m  necessity  of  imposing  restraints  and 
Qualifications  on  such  principles.  The  daily  application  of  their  own 
doetrines  will  necessarily  inspire  courts  with  caution ;  and  by  a  know- 
Mf  e  of  what  takes  place  upon  the  circuits,  and  occurs  in  constant  prac- 
tiee,  they  will  be  able  to  decide  finally  without  the  imputation  of  having. 
overlooked,  or  not  understood,  any  of  the  important  elements  and  ingre- 
dients of  a  just  decision. 

"  But  further,  sir,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  in  regard  to  the 
judicial  office,  constancy  of  employment  is,  of  itself,  in  ray  judgment,  a 
good,  and  a  great  good.  I  appeal  to  the  conviction  of  the  whole  profes- 
•iott,  ii;  as  a  general  observation,  they  do  not  find  that  those  who  decide 
most  eaatea,  decide  them  best  Exercise  strengthens  and  sharpens  tbe 
faculties,  in  this  more  than  in  almost  any  other  employment,    I  wouldp 
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have  the  judicial  office  filled  by  him  who  is  wholly  a  judge,  always  a 
judge,  and  nothing  but  a  judge.  With  proper  seasons,  of  course,  for  re- 
creation and  repose,  his  serious  thoughts  should  all  be  turned  to  his  offi- 
cial duties — he  should  be  omnts  in  hoc,  \  think,  sir,  there  is  hardly  a 
greater  mistake  than  has  prevailed  occasionally  in  some  of  the  states,  of 
creating  m^ny  judges,  assigning  them  duties  which  occupy  but  a  small 
part  of  their  time,  and  then  making  this  the  ground  for  allowing  them  a 
small  compensation.  The  judicial  office  is  incompatible  with  any  other 
pursuit  in  life ;  and  all  the  faculties  of  every  man  who  takes  it,  ought  to 
be  constantly  exercised,  and  exercised  to  one  end." 

But  we  have  a  practical  commentary  on  the  value  of  the 
principle  we  have  lately  adopted,  in  the  history  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  By  the  act  of  February,  1 801 ,  the 
judges  of  that  court  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  holding 
circuits,  and  other  judt^es  were  appointed  to  hold  them.  This 
ricketty  bantling  survived  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and 
the  acts  of  March  and  April,  1802,  and  finally  the  act  of  1807, 
completely  changed  the  system,  and  required  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  to  hold  circuits,  in  addition  to  their  duties  da- 
ring term.  We  have  now  shown,  that  both  in  England  and 
in  our  general  government,  the  principle  requiring  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  of  law  to  hold  circuit  courts,  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  deliberative  wisdom  of  both  countries,  and 
that  it  is  supported  by  arguments  appealing  most  strongly  to 
our  reason,  and  to  the  republican  habits  of  our  people:  we 
trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  presump- 
tuous, in  preferring  the  former  constitution  of  the  judiciary  to 
the  new  one. 

The  salaries  of  the  eight  new  circuit  judges  was.  of  course, 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  and  the  ill-timed  parsi- 
mony of  that  body,  and  its  effects,  were  anticipated  and  depre- 
cated in  the  convention.  An  independent  and  valuable  mem- 
ber of  that  body  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  ^Ht  will  be 
urged,  that  under  the  contemplated  system,  you  may  have  s» 
intelligent  judges  upon  the  circuits  as  you  would  ordinarily 
have  under  the  present  arransjement.  But  will  this  be  the 
case?  If  this  power  is  delegated  to  the  legislature,  they  will 
be  passed  upon  from  time  to  time  by  two-penny  lawyers,  who 
will  confederate  to  secure  those  places.  The  legislature  never 
.can  be  induced  to  give  adequate  salaries  to  ten  or  a  dozen  cir- 
cuit judges  to  command  the  8er\ice8  of  suitable  men,  and  the 
consequence  will  be  that  those  places  will  be  usurped  by  igno- 
rance." The  circuit  judges  now  receive  ^1,250  per  annum; 
and,  we  would  ask,  what  would  induce  any  respectable  pro- 
fessional man,  except  motives  of  most  unusual  but  most  lauda- 
ble public  spirit,  to  leave  his  practice  and  assnme  this  office. 
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Talent,  like  every  thiDg  else,  has  its  value  and  its  gradations ; 
and  we  may  be  assured,  that,  in  general,  the  better  it  is  paid, 
the  rarer  is  the  qfkality  of  the  article.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  city  of  New- York  receive  ^1,750  per  annum. 
What  sort  of  a  judge,  then,  will  you  in  general  procure  for  so 
meagre  and  so  miserable  a  pittance  as  ^1,250?  We  pretend 
not  to  say  how  far  the  predictions  we  have  recorded  above 
have  been  fulfilled — exceptions  we  certainly  are  acquainted 
with' — but  perhaps  we  may  not  always  be  doomed  to  witness 
the  excessive  patriotism  of  the  present  day ! 

But  let  us  suppose  that  our  present  circuit  judges  are  among 
our  best  read  lawyers  and  most  accomplished  jurists ;  we  ask,  is 
the  division  of  the  state  into  eight  districts,  likely  to  produce 
any  uniformity  in  our  legal  decisions,  and  to  maintain  the  same 
law  '^modo  Romae,  modo  Athenis  ?''  It  must  necessarily  hap- 
pen, that  different  views  of  the  law  will  be  taken  by  these  cir- 
cuit judges;  it  must  occupy  a  long  time,  before  the  supreme 
couit  can  set  them  right ;  and  of  course,  we  shall  have  the  singu- 
lar incongruity  of  a  1^1  question  decided  one  way  in  one  cir- 
cuit, when  an  entirely  different  doctrine  prevails  in  the  next. 
Decisions  were  formerly  made  at  nisi  prius,  according  to  the 
known  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  freely,  at  their  meetings,  in- 
terchanged sentiments,  and  canvassed  every  new  doctrine. 
From  this  conununity  of  opinion,  the  circuit  judges  are  now 
entirely  excluded,  and  they  have  probably  no  better  idea  of 
the  probable  views  of  the  supreme  court  on  any  ^ven  subject, 
than  a  member  of  the  bar  of  equal  legal  standing.  To  this 
source,  we  humbly  apprehend,  may  be  attributed  some  share 
of  the  business  of  the  new  supreme  court.  But  there  is  yet 
another  fruitful  source  (which  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
old  system)  of  the  present  difficulties.  From  the  perfect  se- 
paration of  the  circuit  courts  from  the  supreme  court,  the  for- 
mer are  considered  inferior  courts  ;  from  the  probable  profes- 
sional character  of  their  incumbents,  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  their  salaries,  they  have  not  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  bar  in  their  legal  opinions,  and  appeals  are  made  to  the 
supreme  court,  either  from  an  entire  distrust  in  their  decisions, 
or  from  a  wish  to  speculate  on  the  opinion  of  more  competent 
judges,  whom  the  profession  will  in  general  never  see,  and 
whose  views  therefore  they  cannot  properly  estimate.  In 
connexion  with  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  we  would  quote  the 
followii^  passage  of  tne  report  of  the  conmiittee  of  the  bar : 

**  Under  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  the  bar  would  soon 
only  know  the  circuit  judges ;  those  of  the  supreme  court  would  be  en- 
Vol.  II.  27 
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tlrelj  oat  of  the  sphere  of  their  obserralien.  A  snitor  then,  against  whom  a 
decision  at  circuit  had  been  made,  would  be  often  tempted,  whether  be 
thought  the  decision  right  or  wrong,  to  take  his  dhance  that  the  higher 
tribunal,  of  the  qualifications  of  which  he  would  know  little  or  nothing, 
might  think  differently  from  the  circuit  judge.  And  your  committee 
believe  that  from  this  very  cause,  an  immense  accumulation  of  business 
has  already  arisen,  since  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution.  But 
should  the  people,  who,  under  this  free  and  enlightened  government, 
judge  for  themselves,  and  generally  judge  shrewdly  and  correctly — 
should  they  have  frequent  opportunities,  in  their  own  counties,  of  appre- 
ciating the  dignity  and  deportment  of  the  judges  of  the  higher  tribunalSi 
while  presiding  at  nUipnus,  of  deliberating  as  jurors  on  their  charges, 
of  observing  their  decisions,  and  of  witnessing  their  impartiality  and  in- 
dustry, your  committee  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  love  and  veneration  for 
the  individuals,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment,  would  grow  up  in  the 
minds  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  and  that  no  suitor  or  advocate,  who  bad 
been  often  present  at  such  trials,  would  be  inclined  to  protract  litigation,  by 
making  a  doubtful  and  expensive  experiment,  and  by  taking  the  chance 
whether  the  other  judges,  of  whose  learning  and  talents  he  was  equally 
apprized,  might  not  possibly  differ  from  their  assoeiate." 

In  our  opinion,  then,  the  accumulation  of  business  is  owing 
to  the  inherent  vices  of  the  system,  to  the  fact  of  the  circuit 
courts  being  inferior  courts,  to  the  want  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence in  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  those  courts,  who  have 
not  been  in  general  taken  from  the  hi^est  ranks  of  the  bar. 

Since  we  commenced  our  remarks,  we  have  met  in  tfie 
newspapers  the  entire  report  of  the  chancellor  and  judges,  the 
title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article ;  and  we  beg 
leave  to  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  it  for  a  few  moments*  It 
is  a  well  written  document,  proposing  certainly  important 
and  beneficial  amendments,  but  containing  some  conclusions 
with  which  we  can  hardly  agree.  We  have  always  considered 
die  reference  to  the  chancellor,  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  circuit  judges,  of  the  question,  what  alterations  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  constitution  and  laws  regarding  the  judiciary,  as  in 
one  respect  unfortunate  and  invidious.  It  was  asking  too  much, 
particularly  of  the  latter  gentlemen.  It  made  an  indelicate 
appeal,  in  our  opinion,  either  to  their  modesty  or  their  disinte- 
restedness, and  they  seem  to  have  felt  themselves  in  this  em- 
barrassing position,  for  the  second  paragraph'  of  their  report 


"  Although  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  in  terms,  comprehends  the  sag- 
gestion  of  alterations  of  the  constitution,  and  the  adoption  of  an  entire 
new  system  for  the  organization  of  the  judiciary  department ;  yet  the  «iii- 
dersigned  have  supposed,  that  such  measures  were  contemplated  only  in 
the  event  of  their  beine  deemed  indispensable.  In  this  opinion,  they  are 
the  more  strongly  confirmed  from  a  consideration  of  the  delay  and  un- 
certainty incident  to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  and  Aom  not 
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feeling  themselves  justified  in  concluding,  that  the  Senate  meant  tosu- 

Csde  the  system  alread/  in  operation,  until  a  further  experiment  had 
made,  b/  legislative  enactments,  to  give  that  perfection  t«  its  or- 
ganization, and  that  Efficiency  to  hs  powers,  of  which  the/  may  be  sua- 
eeptible«  The  undersigned  have  therefore  conceived  it  more  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  to  recommend  such  modifications  of  the 
existing  statutes,  as  may  be  adequate  to  the  current  exigencies  of  the  pe- 
riod, than  to  anticipate  the  demands  of  futurity,  and  exhibit  a  scheme 
more  perfect  in  theory,  to  be  proposed  as  an  amendment  of  the  conttitit- 
fibii." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  though  the  resolution  went  to 
the  consideration  of  an  "  entire  new  system,''  if  it  should  be 
found  advisable,  the  chancellor  and  judges  have  been  obliged  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  su^estion  of  remedies  for  the  de- 
fects of  the  present  one,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  its  general  inferioritv  in  principle,  to  that  we  have  lately 
abandoned.  The  report,  which  is  now  on  the  table  of  the  senate, 
18  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  relieving  the 
chancellor  and  judges  from  the  pressure  of  the  peculiar  busi- 
ness of  their  respective  courts. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  of  the  indefatigable  industry  of 
the  present  supretie  court,  that  they  would  doon  be  able  to  caH 
the  whole  calendar  ducing  each  term,  extended  as  that  term  has 
become,  and  freed  as  they  are  from  the  laborious  duties,  of  ^isi 
prius.  If  the  late  five  judges  could,  after  being  six  months 
m  a  year  on  their  circuits,  hold  tiieir  terms  only  three  weeks, 
and  hear  nearly  one  half  of  the  cases  on  the  calendars,  besides 
&e  ordinary  non-enumerated  motions — ^we  had  a  ri^ht  to  ex- 
pect much  more  from  eleven  judges,  three  of  whom  sit  in  bank 
four  or  five  weeks  at  each  term,  while  eight  are  traversing  the 
counties  and  despatching  the  business  of  nisi  prius.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Report  of  the  chancellor  and  judges  states,  that  at  the 
last  October  term,  "  every  case  ready  for  argument  was  heard 
or  submitted,  and  every  matter  wmch  had  been  previously 
heard  or  submitted,  excepting  five  cases  requiring  further  con- 
sideration, was  finally  decided/'  We  have  been  witness  of  the 
untiring  efforts  and  patient  perseverance  of  the  supreme  juc^es 
— ^thev  have  done  all  that  was  expected  of  them.  But  we  should 
have  been  gratified  to  have  learned  how  many  causes  were  ac- 
tually heard  during  the  last  term."^ 


*At  the  last  August  term,  there  were  about  three  hundred  causes  on  the  cslen* 
dat*  Of  these,  we  believe,  that  there  were,  exclusive  of  certiorari  caiefy  about 
seveoty-tix  heard  and  thirty-ieven  submitted. 
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After  this  declaration  of  the  judges,  it  was  with  some  sur- 
prise that  we  find  them  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  causes 
in  the  supreme  court  will  hereafter  acfcumulate  faster  than 
they  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  terms.  There  can  be  no  doubt^ 
that  the  business  of  the  supreme  court  will  increase  with  our 
wealth  and  population ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  fact,  that  the 
number  of  cases  set  down  for  argument,  since  the  new  or- 
ganization of  our  judiciary,  "  has  been  nearly  double  that  of  an 
equal  period  immediately  preceding,^'  cannot  be  attributed  to 
either  of  these  causes.  The  report  says,  that  fifty  thousand 
souls  are  annually  added  to  our  population,  and  that  "  to  this 
rapid  increase  of  population  are  tne  delays  ofjustice,  which 
have  been  hitherto  experienced,  mainly  to  oe  attributed.'^  We 
can  by  no  means  assent  to  this  conclusion — if  litigation  increa- 
ses in  such  a  frightful  geometrical  progression,  compared  with 
our  population,  what  will  be  our  situation  when  the  latter 
reaches  three  millions'?  A  regiment  of  judges,  duly  marshalled 
and  arrayed,  would  hardly  make  an  impression  upon  that  com- 
pact mass  of  judicial  business  which  would  then  overwhelm  the 
courts.  Besides,  we  think,  that  the  expedience  of  the  bar 
would  prove,  that  there  has  been  no  such  enormous  increase 
of  professional  business  as  the  judges  seem  to  suppose  ;  indeed, 
the  complaint  is,  and  has  long  been,  that  both  it  and  the  emolu- 
ments derived  from  it,  have  declined.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  increase  of  the  calendar,  and  more  especially  of  the 
non-enumerated  business,  has  arisen  in  some  degree  from  the 
causes  stated  by  the  judges,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  from 
the  inherent  and  peculiar  vices  of  that  system  which  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  point  out,  and  to  mark  with  our  decided 
disapprobation,  if  such  be  indeed  the  ciTects  of  our  increasing 
wealth  and  population,  how  have  the  United  States  been  able 
to  perform  at  all  their  judicial  duties  towards  this  community, 
with  the  same  number  of  judges,  from  the  year  1807  to  the  pre- 
sent time  ?  and  how  does  England,  with  a  population  so  many 
times  lai^er  than  that  of  our  state,  with  only  twelve  judges,  trans- 
act all  the  judicial  concerns  of  the  most  wealthy  and  most  com- 
plicated society  that  ever  existed  on  earth  ?  Eleven  judges,  in 
our  opinion,  are  far  more  than  enough  for  our  state,  if  an  ar- 
rangement existed  by  which  talents  could  be  secured  and  called 
into  constant  and  profitable  action. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  of  the  judges,  because  they  do  not  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  great  grievance,  though  we  believe  that  they'are 
in  general  calculated  to  mitigate  me  evil  of  which  we  com- 
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plain.*  We  are  glad  to  see  that  tbe  circuit  judges  are  to  be 
clothed  with  power  to  refer  causes,  involTiog  the  examination 
of  long  accounts,  and  that  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  will  sit  after  term  for  the  despatch  of  minor  matters  arising 
in  the  course  of  a  cause. 

But  while  we  discuss  this  subject  among  ourselves,  the  eye^ 
of  others  are  upon  us. .  The  judiciary  of  New-  York  once  offer- 
ed a  bright  example  for  the  imitation  of  other  states,  and  its 
decisions  were  law,  such  is  the  supremacy  of  truth,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic.  We  trust  that  we  have 
not  yet  lost  that  proud  pre-eminence,  but  when  such  words  are 
heard  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  we  may  at  least  check  our 
pride,  and  take  warning  from  the  declaration. 

*^  We  are,  however,  reminded,  that  a  majority  of  26,000  freemen  hare 
recently  decided,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  in  favour  of  relieving  the 
Judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  from  presiding  at  circuits.  Is 
the  gentlemen  aware,  that  this  experiment  has  heen  the  source  of  unceas- 
ing trouble  to  that  State  ever  since  it  was  resorted  to?  Such,  sir,  is  the 
fact.  Meetings  have  been  held,  by  the  members  of  the  profession  and 
jothers,  to  devise  some  plan  to  obviate  the  evils  under  which  they  suffer. 
And  all  admit,  as  their  published  addresses  will  show,  that  the  difficulty 
arises*  from  the  system,  and  not  from  the  Judges,  who  are  all  able  and  up- 
right jurists." 

We  have  thus  far  been  employed  in  examining  the  system  of 
our  common  law  courts  as  at  present  established,  and  comparing 
it  with  that  which  formerly  existed.  Proceed  we  now  to  the 
consideration  of  our  courts  of  equity  *,  and  let  us  calmly  and 
honestly  inquire,  whether  the  despatch  of  business  has  not  been 
obstructed  by  the  late  alterations,  and  whether  any  ameliora- 
tions in  this  ancient  and  invaluable  portion  of  our  judiciary, 
have  been  produced  by  the  labours  of  the  convention* 

To  the  legal  antiquarian  or  the  accomplished  jurist,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  chancery  jurisdiction,  and  all 
that  mass  of  equitable  power  which  now  belongs  to  these  courts : 
but  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  it  is  immaterial  whether 


*  We  cannot  say  as  nonch  for  the  suggestion  of  costs  being  paid  by  the  plain* 
tiS^  provided  he  does  not  recover  beyond  a  given  sum.  This  is  calculated  to 
force  a  large  portion  of  business  into  the  county  courts,  but  not  to  add  to  the  de- 
spatch with  which  it  ought  to  be  transacted  in  the  court  above.  We  think,  too, 
Chat  the  obliging  a  plaintifi*,  who  may  not  recover  by  6ome  accident  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  upon  a  contract,  to  pay  costs  to  the  defendant,  will  often  act 
most  oppressively  upon  parties  litigating  in  the  supreme  court.  The  present 
rules  on  the  subject  of  costs,  appear  to  us  sufficient  to  prevent  any  vexatious  resort 
to  the  superior  tribunals  of  the  state. 
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this  jurisdiction  was  origiBally  usurped,  or  founded  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  common  law.  It  is  now  admitted ;  and  there  are 
none  but  wholesale  reformers,  or  political  zealots,  who  would 
wish  to  see  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  court  of  chancery  un- 
dermined and  destro)  ed.  It  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
state,  and  the  security  of  the  property  pf  its  citizens*  Its  abo- 
lition would  introduce  a  scene  of  wild  misrule  and  desolation, 
which,  we  trust  in  God,  is  (kr  removed  from  us.  In  no  other 
country  than  England  and  the  United  States,  has  the  entire  se- 
paration of  equity,  technically  so  called,  and  law,  been  efiected, 
and  both  nations  have  reaped  ample  advantages  from  an  organi- 
sation, which  has,  in  its  gradual,  formation  and  improvement, 
employed  some  of  the  most  glorious  intellects  of  any  age  or  na- 
tion* The  whole  mass  of  ctuincery  jurisdiction  was,  during  the 
period  of  our  colonial  existence,  and,  until  the  year  1823,  vest- 
ed in  a  single  person,  the  Chancellor.  I'he  same  causes  which 
caused  the  increase  of  the  business  in  the  common  law  courts 
probably  acted  with  more  force,  in  regard  to  the  court  of  chan- 
cery. \  arious  expedients  were,  therefore,  proposed  in  the  late 
convention  to  meet  this  exigency*  Among  others,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  vice-chancellor,  with  the  sane  powers  as  that  officer 
has  in  England,  seemed  the  most  easy  and  certain  remedy  for 
the  evil*  The  convention,  however,  left  this  question  for  the 
I^slature,  and  it  subsequently  clothed  the  circmt  judges  with 
a  pretty  ample  share  of  concurrent  equity  powers*  It  seemed 
at  that  period  to  many  eminent  men  in  the  convention,  that  the 
uniting  common  law  and  equity  jurisdiction  in  one  sin^e  judge, 
was  an  incongruity  which  could  not  but  lead  to  most  unfortu- 
nate results,  and  we  believe  that  the  facts  have  entirely  sup- 
ported these  views*  The  subjects  are  widely  different,  not 
only  in  their  mode  of  application,  but  in  their  analogies,  and, 
indeed,  in  their  very  principles.  They  require  not  only  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  thinking,  but  an  entirely  different  course  of  ac- 
tual reading.  While  so  extended  is  the  range  of  either,  that  the 
labour  of  a  life  might  well  be  devoted  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Ae  one  or  the  other*  Now  what 
is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  equity  circuits  ?  That  the  people 
have  no  confidence  in  these  subordinate  courts,  for  they  see 
the  embarrassment  of  judges  called  at  one  moment  to  decide 
questions  according  to  one  code,  and  at  the  next,  in  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  another.  We  find,  therefore,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  "  that  not  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  equity  busi- 
ness of  the  state  originates  in  the  subordinate  courts  held  by 
the  circuit  judges,^'  but  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the  bar« 
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choose  to  resort  to  the  chancellor,  who  exercises  exclnsiirely 
his  talents  on  one  subject — the  adtmnittration  of  the  system  of 
equity ;  and  who,  therefore,  for  that  single  reasoaa|one,  is  justly 
presumed  to  decide  with  more  certainty,  and  more  legal  charac- 
ter  and  consistency.  And  in  our  opinion,  as  long  as  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  chancellor  and  the  circuit  judges  is  concurrent, 
the  latter  never  will,  because  they  never  on  principle  ought 
to,  transact  more  than  '<  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  equity  business 
of  the  state.'' 

The  limits  which  are  prescribed  to  us,  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  this  subject  with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  and  we 
must  therefore  reluctantly  break  off  with  a  single  observation. 

Notwithstanding  it  has  been  found,  hitherto,  impossible  to 
force  suitors  into  these  inferior  courts  of  equity,  and  that  the 
same  difficulties  have  been  felt  in  the  constitution  of  the  equity 
courts  of  the  United  States,  the  judges  in  their  report  recom- 
mend, 

^That  the  court  of  equity  of  each  circuit  shall  have  exclusive  oiiginal 
jurisdiction  of  all  causes  and  matters  of  equity,  either  wholly,  or  in  part, 
concerning  lands  situate  wholly  within  the  circuit,  and  of  all  causes  and 
matters  of  equity  when  the  complainant,  or  the  greater  number  of  parties 
prosecuting,  reside  within  the  circuit,  and  the  defendant,  or  adverse  par- 
ties, are  not  inhabitants  of  the  state.  That  where  the  parties  to  any  mat- 
ter or  cause  of  proceeding  in  equity  reside  in  different  circuits  adjoining 
each  other,  and  also  where  the  subject  of  proceeding  is  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  lands  situate  in  different  circuits  adjoining  each  other,  the  courts  of 
equity  of  each  of  those  circuits,  at  the  option  of  the  complainant,  or  party 
prosecuting,  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction.  That  the  causes 
and  matters  of  which  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  circuit 
judges,  shall  extend  to  all  the  cases  aforesaid,  of  which  the  chancellor 
now  has  original  jurisdiction,  by  statute  or  otherwise." 

Let  us  observe  for  a  moment  the  gradual  march  of  error : — 
first,  the  constitution  is  amended,  and  inferior  courts  of  common 
law  endowed  with  a  portion  of  equity  jurisdiction  concurrent 
^th  the  chancellor ;  and  now  three  years  are  hardly  elapsed, 
irhen,  these  courts  being  found  almost  deserted  by  lawyers 
as  well  as  clients,  we  are  all  to  be  forced  back  into  them,  clothed 
writfa  an  ample  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  obliged  to 
abandon  the  court  of  chancery,  which,  with  all  its  delays,  is  evi- 
dently preferred  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  We  never  can 
believe  that  this  compulsory  process  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
a  community,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  fault,  is  alive  to  any 
innovation  which  shall  retard  its  future  growth  or  actual  pros- 
perity, llie  next  step  will  be  to  abolish  the  court  of  chancery, 
and  invest  all  the  judges  with  an  equal  share  of  concurrent 
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eauitj  power,  and  then  we  shall  have  completed  the  career  of 
folly,  upon  which  we  seem  now  to  have  entered  with  such 
strange  and  ominous  precipitancy.  We  pass  by  all  the  doubts 
and  mfficulties  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  these  circuit  judges, 
as  defined  in  the  words  of  the  report,  roust  inevitably  give  rise. 
But  we  ask,  what  will  be  the  nature  of  titles  to  real  property 
with  eight  courts  of  chancery  and  eight  registers'  offices  ?  We 
confess  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceal  the  alarm  we  feel  at  all 
the  danger,  and  confusion,  and  insecurity,  which  this  fatal  re- 
commendation, if  acted  on  by  the  legislature,  will  certainly 
produce.  We  conceive  that  tlie  plan  of  employing  one  or  more 
vice-chancellors  is  the  only  one  which  is  both  safe  and  feasible, 
and  we  hope  that  some  member  of  the  legislature  will  consult 
his  own  honour  and  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  in  submit- 
ting such  a  proposition  to  the  early  consideration  of  that  body. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  enter  more  fully  into  the  discussion 
of  this  interesting  topic ;  we  trust,  however,  that  these  hasty 
remarks  may  not  be  without  their  value. 
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[We  have  been  permitted  to  publish  the  following  letter,  by 
the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Certain  black- 
letter  associations,  connected  with  the  name  of  the  writer, 
make  us  suspect  that  it  has  been  assumed  for  the  occasion, 
and  that  he  is  not  altogether  serious  in  his  encomiums  on  the 
common  law.  We  could  not,  however,  even  if  we  diffej^d 
from  him  in  opinion  on  this  subject,  object  to  the  good-natured 
ironj  with  which  it  is  treated.] 

I  have  long  been  much,  and  I  think  quite  jusUj,  alarmed,  at 
the  prevailing  rage  for  codification.  You  cannot  deem  my  fears 
causeless,  if  you  duly  weigh  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the 
Buperficial  character  of  the  present  generation. 

Every  smatterer  in  l^al  science,  now  pretends  to  compre- 
hend the  mysteries  which  our  laborious  predecessors  never 
hoped  to  attain,  but  by  the  most  indefatigable  application  and 
persevering  study.  Venimus  ad  summvn  fortuna.  The  pert 
advocate  of  only  ten  y^ars  standing,  now  tUnks  that  he  has  abi- 
lity to  jnd^e  of  the  reason  of  the  law ;  competent  understanding 
to  fathom  it ;  and  skill  to  reform  it«  Instead  of  that  diffidence 
vrhich  tasked  itself  with  twenty  years  preparatory  study ;  that 

Erostration  of  intellect,  which  assumed  the  elements  of  law  to 
e  laid  deep  in  wisdom,  and  was  content  with  the  what^  with- 
out presumptuously  asking  about  the  wherefore,  we  have  now 
herds  of  beardless  and  flippant  inquirers,  daring  reformers, 
codification  men,  and  classincation-mongers.  Some  propose 
to  reform  the  practice  in  chancery,  others  that  of  the  common 
law.  This  man  finds  fault  with  that  admirable  compendium  of 
ancient  lo^c,  the  rules  for  special  pleading ;  another  ouestions 
the  expediency  of  a  separate  jurisdiction  for  law  and  equity. 
I  have  seen  a  fellow,  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  an 
ezecQtory  devise  and  a  contii^ent  remainder,  tarn  up  his  nose, 
and  sneer  at  the  whole  beautiful  doctrine  which  explains,  dis- 
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tributes,  and  defines  our  rights  and  interests  in  real  property.  I 
have  heard  another,  who  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
operation  of  a  fine  and  a  recovery,  and  who  eternally  con- 
founded a  use  with  a  trust,  gravely  declaim  against  the  per- 
plexing formality,  and  the  barbarous  artifice  of  common  con- 
veyancing. In  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  I  have  wished  to  all 
such  careless^nd  impudent  objectors,  as  a  just  punishment  for 
their  folly,  a  full  course  of  Saunders,  Pigott,  Powell,  and  Feame, 
until  they  were  fully  saturated  with  the  law  which  they  reviled. 
In  very  truth,  my  declining  years  are  embittered  by  this  scru- 
tinizing spirit  of  profane  inquiry ;  this  feverish  thirst  for  some- 
thing that  may  be  better  than  what  is.  Not  content  to  enjoy, 
the  men  of  the  present  age  have  always  something  to  change ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  their  modem  afTectation,  something  to 
simplify.  Not  docile  enough  patiently  to  acauire  the  intricate 
wisdom  of  that  inheritance  which  has  been  left  to  them,  nor 
humble  enough  to  acquiesce  in  it,  they  are  perpetually  doubt- 
ing the  utility  of  one  thing,  and  the  expediency  of  another. 
They  reason  before  they  understand,  and  perplex  the  learning 
of  others,  while  they  confuse  themselves.  Ine  student  of  my 
time  was  content  to  listen  and  to  learn  with  reverence  and 
respect,  from  the  sages  of  the  law,  what  they  chose  to  impart. 
To  moot  points,  to  surest  a  query,  to  bring  to  light,  from  some 
old  manuscript,  a  foi^otten  authority — these  were  amongst  ttie 
legitimate  objects  of  the  tyro's  inquiries  of  former  times.  To 
doubt  the  soundness,  or  to  reason  about  the  elements  of  l^al 
science,  would  then  have  been  deemed  as  desperate  and  fool- 
ish, as  it  is  at  this  day  to  question  the  verity  of  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  or  the  utility  of  a  canal.  The  learning  for- 
merly earned  by  toil,  and  ripened  by  tinie,  was  riches  in  man- 
hood, and  honour  in  old  age.  I  have  paid  my  debt  to  those  . 
who  preceded  me,  but  they  who  are  elbowing  me  out  of  the 
vvorld,  are  more  incUned  to  teach  me  than  to  be  taught.  They 
distress  me — these  shallow  spirits — ^with  their  crude  notioDs  of 
utility  and  expediency.  They  anger  me  with  their  insane 
ideas  of  reducing  the  most  abstruse  of  the  sciences  to  a  sim- 
plicity, which  will  make  it  level  to  the  understandings  of  ordi- 
nary diligence,  and  ordinary  capacity.  They  force  me  to  coa* 
lemn  them,  when  descending  to  particulars.  They  boast  of 
giving  to  the  law  that  perfect  form  of  scientific  arrangement, 
accurate  definition,  full  and  unambiguous  description,  by  which 
the  mere  reading  public,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
artisan,  is  to  become  able  to  understand,  and  understandii^j 
to  control^and  check,  the  judgments  at  bar,  and  the  deereea  in 
chancery.    Alas !  these  dangerous  and  rash  speculaton  ia  a 
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science  they  have  not  studied,  know  as  little  what  is  possible, 
as  what  is  salutary.  Let  them  begin  their  course  anew.  Let 
them  examine  and  perfectly  comprehend  the  system  they  con- 
demn ;  they  will  find  abundant  matter  to  approve  and  to  ad- 
mire. Could  my  feeble  voice  recal  the  rising  youth  to  the 
study  of  Coke,  and  Fleta,  and  Britton,  and  Bracton,  and  Shell- 
man,  and  Littleton,  and  Hall,  and  Hawkins,  I  might  then  hope 
.  that  the  progress  of  this  accursed  spirit  would  at  length  be  ar- 
rested. Nay,  if  1  did  but  know  one  who  could  truly  say,  that 
he  gave 

Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world,  and  all  the  rest  to  Heaven — * 

I  would  not  despair.  But  I  fear  the  pestilence  is  too  widely 
spread.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  superficial,  so  arduous  to  be  pro- 
feuod,  that  no  votary  is  willing  to  dedicate  himself,  at  this  day, 
by  the  above  formula,  after  the  example  of  our  great  l^al  hiero- 
phant. 

You  have  frequently  solicited  me  to  write  something  upon 
fliis  subject;  and  my  silence  heretofore,  has  arisen  from  a 
hope,  tliat  some  ^reat  name  would  be  called  out  to  defend  the 
ramparts  of  our  legal  fortress.  Little  it  is  that  so  humble  an 
admirer  of  antiquity  can  hope  to  perform ;  but  something  is  due 
from  every  man  to  his  profession,  and  my  part  of  the  debt  I 
will  endeavour  to  discharge. 

The  difficulty,  my  dear  sir,  is  not  to  find  out  what  is  excel- 
lent in  our  polity,  but  to  explain  it  to  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  teach  any  art  or  science,  unless  the  student  will  study  its  lan- 
guage, and  overmaster  its  elements.  You  will  not,  therefore, 
expect  me  to  address  myself  directly  to  the  illiterate,  though  a 
hope  may  be  indulged,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  tolei-ate 
what  learned  scholars  conspire  to  admire  and  to  praise. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  has  well  observed,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
law  is  not  this  man's  wisdom,  nor  that  man's  wisdom,  nor  tlie 
wisdom  of  any  particular  age,  but  that  it  is  the  abstract  essence 
of  many  simples,  the  rectified  spirit  of  rationality  itself,  very 
hard  to  be  apprehended,  but  surprisingly  clear  when  fairly 
catj^t.  There  are,  indeed,  many  things  which  seem,  at  the 
onset,  very  strange,  and  even  absurd,  that  by  dint  of  being  dili- 
gently examined,  in  time,  and  with  patience,  become,  through 
Sie  operation  of  this  universal  reason,  to  be  wondered  at  as 
most  apt  and  wise  contrivances.  There  are  other  things, 
•which  do  carry  before  them  the  light  of  their  own  brightness, 

*  Printed  from  the  MS.— J5rf. 
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and  by  merely  being  seen,  show  forth,  at  oDce,  the  beauty  and 
^mmetry  of  their  forms.  I  shall  begin  with  the  last  first,  as  it 
may  afford  an  easier  entrance  to  those  truths  that  are,  upon  a 
slight  Tiew,  as  it  were,  repulsive  and  revolting.  Permit  me, 
however,  before  entering  into  these  details,  to  conclude  this 
letter  by  requesting  your  attention  to  that  curious  adaptation 
of  our  system  of  jurisprudence  to  the  actual  business  of  the  ex« 
isting  community ;  to  the  time  when^  and  the  manner  in  which 
its  different  parts  were  brought  out,  and  systematically  put  to- 
gether ;  to  the  stages  of  society,  for  whose  varying  and  con- 
trary wants  it  was  unchangeably  framed;  to  that  rigorous 
power,  by  which  it  has  bent  to  itself  every  different  modifica- 
tion and  manners — states  of  complete  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism, alike  with  the  most  refined  and  enlightened  form  which 
society  has  ever  assumed.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  unde- 
niable existence  of  the  fact,  it  would  be  almost  incredible,  that 
a  system  invented  by  barbarous  and  ignorant  chieftains,  of 
warlike  and  predatory  clans,  improved  from  time  to  time  to 
suit  the  wishes  of  regal  prerogatives — broken  in  upon,  at  long 
intervals,  by  commercial  opulence,  intelligence,  and  strength — 
attempered  in  all  its  progress  to  the  munificent  support  of  the 
great  dignitaries  of  an  established  clergy — moulded  to  its  present 
perfect  form  by  a  legislative  aristocracy  of  rank  and  riches^  should 
De  equally  well  fitted,  with  slight  variations,  to  the  times  of  the 
Edwards  and  the  Henrys ;  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Second  Charles ;  to  the  days  of  the  Flantagenets,  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  Guelphs ;  to  England  and  to  America.  Nor  need  we 
stop  here — ^for,  such  is  the  plastic  power  of  our  law,  such  its 
vehement  tendency  to  combine,  that  upon  a  few  trials  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  others,  assisted  by  the  learned  Pundits  of 
the  east,  it  readily  disclosed  the  vigorous  play  of  its  chemical 
affinities,  and  coalesced,  after  a  slight  effervescence,  with  the 
Feta  Web  Aalen^ri  of  Aurangzeb,  and  is  now  the  equal  won- 
der of  the  fiery  Moslem  and  the  patient  Hindoo.     Yours, 

Levikz  Combsrbach. 


STANZAS. 

1  CANNOT  forget  the  high  spell  that  enchanted, 
Nor  the  visions  that  brightened  my  earlier  days, 

When  verse  was  a  passion,  and  warmly  I  panted 
To  wreath  my  young  brows  with  unwithering  bays* 
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Aad  I  bowed  to  the  impulse  with  fenrid  deirotioD, 
^  And  gave  my  whole  soul  to  the  love  of  the  Ijre ; 

Each  gaze  at  the  glories  of  earth,  sky,  and  ocean. 
To  my  kindled  emotions  was  wind  over  fire. 

And  deep  were  my  musings  in  lifers  opening  blossoni) 
Midst  the  twilight  of  mountain  groves  wandering  long ; 

How  thrilled  my  full  veins,  and  how  beat  my  young  bosom, 
When  over  me  came  the  wild  spiht  of  song. 

'Mons;  the  high  and  hoar  fells  that  for  ages  have  listened 
To  the  rush  of  the  pebble^paved  river  between, 

Where  the  king-fisher  screamed,  and  gray  precipice  glis- 
tened, 
All  breathless  with  awe  have  I^  gazed  on  the  scene ; 

Till  I  felt  the  dark  power  o^er  my  reveries  stealinsi 
From  his  throne  in  the  depth  of  that  stem  solitude, 

And  he  breathed  through  my  lips,  in  that  tempest  of  feelangi 
Strains  full  of  his  spirit,  though  artless  and  rude. 

Yet,  beautiful  day  dreams !  ye  shone  as  a  wamiDg 

Of  glooms  that  should  frown,  when  your  glory  should 
fade; 

Your  halos  were  bright  in  the  beams  of  my  morning. 
How  quickly  to  vanish  in  storm  and  in  shade! 

I  have  mixed  with  the  world,  and  its  follies  have  stained 
me. 
No  longer  your  pure  rural  worshipper  now ; 
And  even  in  those  haunts  where  your  spells  once  enchained 
me. 
Ye  shrink  from  the  signet  of  care  on  my  brow. 

In  the  old  mossy  groves  on  the  breast  of  the  mountain. 
In  deep  lonely  glens  where  the  waters  complain ; 

By  the  shade  of  t^  rock,  by  the  gush  of  the  foontam, 
I  seek  your  loved  footsteps,  but  seek  them  in  vain. 

Oh,  leave  not,  forlorn  and  forever  forsaken, 
Your  pupil  and  victim,  to  Ufe  and  its  tears ; 

But  sometimes  return,  and  in  mercy  awaken 
The  glories  ye  showed  to  his  earlier  years. 

X.X. 
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letters  illustrating  the  earlt  period  of  the  akeri- 
can  revolution. 

Messrs.  Editors,  ^ 

A  file  of  letters,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  Palmer^ 
Presideotof  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  hy  John 
Adorns^  Samuel  Adams^  Robert  Treat  Paine^  and  others,  mem- 
bers of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  by  General  Washington^ 
were  handed  me  by  a  grandson  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  with  permission  to  publish  such  as  might  be 
deemed  proper  for  the  public  eye.  And  believing  that  what- 
ever illustrates  the  history  of  the  American  revolution,  cannot 
fitil  to  interest  such  as  duly  estimate  the  blessings  which  have 
resulted  from  its  glorious  consummation,  the  annexed  selection, 
from  a  letter  dated  in  the  years  1774,  6  and  6,  is  offered  for 
the  pages  of  your  journal. 

Aware  of  the  sacred  obligation  which  correspondence,  any 
wise  confidential,  imposes,  great  care  has  been  taken  that  in 
this  case  it  should  not  be  violated ;  consequently,  many  letters 
of  the  same  and  subsequent  years  of  the  revolution,  are  reserv- 
ed for  publication  at  some  future  period.  These  now  offered, 
show  the  destitute  situation  cf  our  country,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle,  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  mate- 
rials ;  they  also  evince  the  assiduous  exertions  of  our  patriot 
fiithers,  in  the  establishment  of  manufactories  of  indispensable 
articles,  as  well  as  in  otherwise  promoting  the  great  cause  of 
libeKy  and  independence. 

W. 

FROM   JOHN  ADAMS. 

Philadelphia^  Sept.  26,  1774. 

Before  this  reaches  you,  the  sense  of  Congress,  concerning 
your  wisdom,  fortitude  and  temperance,  in  the  Massachusetts  in 

i;eDeraI,  and  the  country  of  Suffolk  in  particular,  will  be  pub- 
ic in  our  country.  It  is  the  universal  sense  here,  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts acts  and  the  March  acts  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to. 
But  then  when  you  ask  the  question,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  They 
answer,  ^^  stand  still,  bear  with  patience ;  if  you  come  to  a  rup- 
ture with  the  troops,  all  is  lost.^'  Resuming  the  first  charter, 
absolute  independency,  &c.  are  ideas  which  startle  people 
here. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  here,  that  it  is  practicable 
for  Q8  in  the  Massachusetts,  to  live  wholly  without  a  legislature 
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aod  courts  of  justice,  as  long  as  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  re- 
lief. If  it  is  practicable,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  we  ought 
to  bear  it  The  commencement  of  hostilities  is  exceedingly 
dreaded  here.  It  is  thought  that  an  attack  upon  the  troops, 
even  though  it  should  prove  successful  and  triumphant,  would 
certainly  involve  the  whole  continent  in  a  war.  It  is  generally 
thought  here,  that  the  minister  would  rejoice  at  a  rupture  in 
Boston,  because  that  would  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  to  the 
people  at  home,  and  unite  them  with  him  in  an  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  pushing  hostilities  against  us. 

On  the  contrary,  the  delegates  here,  and  other  persons  from  ' 
various  parts,  are  all  sanguine,  that  if  Boston  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts can  possibly  steer  a  middle  course,  between  obedience 
to  the  acts  and  open  hostilities  with  the  troops,  the  exertions 
of  the  colonies  will  procure  a  total  change  of  measures  and  ftill 
redress  for  us. 

What  you  propose  of  holding  out  some  proposal  which  shall 
show  our  willingness  to  pay  for  our  protection  at  sea,  is  a  sub- 
ject often  mentioned  in  private  conversations  here.  Many 
gentlemen  have  pursued  the  thought,  and  digested  their  phns ; 
but  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  them  I  cannot  say. 

It  is  my  opinion,  sir,  that  we  do  our  full  proportion  towards 
tjhe  protection  of  the  empire,  and  towards  the  support  of  the 
naval  power.  To  the  support  of  the  standing  army,  we  ought 
never  to  contribute  voluntarily. 

A  gentleman  put  into  my  hands  a  few  days  ago  a  plan  for  offer- 
ing to  raise  200,000  pounds  sterling  annually,  to  appropriate  it 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  ship  of  war.  But  is  not  this  surrendering 
our  liberty  ?  I  have  not  time,  however,  to  discuss  these  ques- 
tions at  present.  I  pray  God  to  direct,  assist  and  protect  you, 
and  all  our  friends,  amidst  the  dangers  that  surround  you. 

FROK   J.    ADAMS. 

Hartford^  May  2d,  1775. 

We  are  veir  anxious  to  know  the  state  of  things  at  tioston, 
Cambridge,  lYatertown,  and  Roxbury.  The  accounts  we 
have  are  very  confused  and  uncertain. 

Our  accounts  from  New- York  are  very  well.  That  pro- 
vince is  getting  into  a  train,  which  will  secure  the  union  of  the 
colonies,  and  success  to  their  efforts. 

The  little  dirty  ministerial  party  there  is  humbled  in  ttie 
dust. 

Certain  military  movements  of  greatgimportance,  and  with 
the  utmost  secrecy,  have  been  set  on  footin  this  colony  of  Con- 
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necticut,  which  I  dare  not  explain,  but  refer  jou  to  Colonels 
Foster,  Danielson  and  Bliss.  As  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  be  informed  of  every  thin^,  I  must  b^  700  to  write 
often,  and  persuade  others — Mr.  Cooper  and  Sir.  Ward,  or 
any  body  that  will  write  fiicts.  The  letters  will  follow  on, 
and  reach  us  at  last. 

s 

FROK  J.   ADAMS. 

Philadelphia,  May  29,  1775. 

We  have  but  little  intelligence  from  Massachusetts  since  I 
left  it.  Your  difficulties  press  upon  you  so  fast,  as  to  take  up 
iJI  your  time,  I  suppose.     So  do  ours. 

I  believe  no  assembly  ever  had  more  extensive  and  compli- 
cated objects  before  tnem  than  our  congress.  We  shall  be 
united,  but  I  can  say  no  more. 

Messrs.  A.  and  J.  C.  Hall,  bearers  of  this,  wiU  inform  you  of 
the  state  of  the  colonies. 

They  are  young  military  adventurers ;  volunteers  joining  the 
army  in  Massachusetts,  to  gain  experience  and  skill.  They 
are  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  Maryland,  and  possess  inde- 
pendent fortunes.  Their  letters  will  make  impressions  upon 
the  southern  colonies*  It  is  of  importance  that  they  be  treated 
with  respect. 

FEOM   J.    ADAMS. 

Philadelphia,  June  6,  1775. 

The  bearers  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Stephen  Collins  and  Mr. 
John  Kaign,  are  of  the  peaceable  society  called  Quakers  or 
Friends,  yet  the^  are  possessed  of  liberal  sentiments,  and  are 
very  iar  from  bemg  enemies  to  American  principles  or  practi- 
ces. They  are  warm,  zealous  friends  of  America,  and  hearty 
well  wishers  to  her  councils  and  arms,  and  have  contributed 
much  to  promote  both  in  this  province. 

We  have  an  infernal  scoundrel  here,  a  certain  Col.  S , 

who  comes  over  full  of  plans  and  machinations  of  mischief. 
He  has  had  the  most  unreserved  and  unlimited  confidence  of 
Lord  Dartmouth,  during  the  whole  ,of  the  past  winter,  and  it 
seems  for  some  time  before ;  and  together  with  a  contemptible 

Suppy  of  a  parson,  V ,  has  been  contriving  to  debauch,  se- 
uce,  and  corrupt  New- York.  The  ministry  have  given  him  a 
commission  in  the  woods  as  surveyor,  and  another  to  be  gover- 
nor of  Ticonderoea  and  Crown  Point  He  is  permitted  to 
roam  about,  upon  his  parole  of  honour  not  to  transgress  certain 
limits,  but  is  ioing  mischief. 
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The  colonies  are  not  yet  ripe  to  aasume  the  whole  govern- 
ment, legislative  and  executive*  They  dread  the  introMduction 
of  anarchy,  as  they  call  it. 

In  this  province,  indeed  in  this  city,  there  are  three  persons, 

a  Mr.  W ,  who  is  very  rich  and  very  timid;  the  provost  of 

the  college,  who  is  supposed  to  be  distracted  between  a  strong 
passion  for  lawn  sleeves  and  a  stronger  passion  for  popularity, 
which  is  very  necessary  to  support  the  reputation  of  his  Epis- 
copal collie ;  and  an  f P ,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 

Quaker  interest :  these  three  make  an  interest  here  which  is 
lukewarm  ;  but  are  all  obliged  to  lie  low  for  the  present. 

1  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  letters,  which  contain 
the  most  exact  accounts  we  have  been  able  yet  to  obtain.  We 
are  to  the  last  degree  anxious  to  learn  even  the  most  minute 
particulars  of  every  engagement. 

I  want  an  exact  list  of  all  the  officers  in  our  army,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  obtained. 

I  wish  I  could  know  exactly  what  powder  you  have.  We 
are  trying  our  possibles  to  get  it ;  but  one  would  not  have  con- 
ceived it  possible  that  the  colonies  should  have  been  so  supine 
as  they  have  been. 

A  large  building  is  setting  up  here  to  make  saltpetre,  and  we 
are  about  trying  what  can  l^  done  in  the  tobacco  works  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

This  day  has  been  spent  in  debating  a  manifesto  setting  forth 
the  causes  of  our  taking  arms.  There  is  some  spunk  in  it.  It 
is  ordered  to  be  printed,  but  will  not  be  done  soon  enough  to 
be  enclosed  in  this  letter. 
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Paris. 
My  dear  M y 

I  am  sending  you  some  music,  and  mar  as  well  throw  in  a 
few^lines  to  puff  it  a  little.     It  has  been  selected  by  Mam'selle 

B- ,  with  whose  mother,  as  I  think  I  wrote  you,  I  am  living. 

I  take  it  for  granted  she  is  a  great  player,  because  when  I  tell 
where  I  am  staying,  they  are  all  sure  to  exclaim,  "  How  well 

Mam^selle  N plays'^— and  besides  Mam'selle  knows  Rossini, 

and  Rossini  one  day  actually  asked  her  to  play  a  piece  of  music 
for  him— and  besides  all  this,  I  myself  think  she  plays  remark- 

^""^  "  ^^  GoOQle 

uiyiiizyu  uy  V^JvJV^FV  IVL 
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ably  well.  This"  lady  was  moreover  assisted  in  the  ch<Hce  by 
the  son  of  the  great  Pleyel — the  son  is  a  great  man  too.  Thas 
1  hope  I  have  proved  to  you  the  music  is  good. 

To-morrow  1  am  going  to  leave  Paris.  1  have  found  it  as 
pleasant  as  I  could  expect ;  and  not  being  at  all  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  French,  but  rather  the  contrary,  I  have  been 
agreeably  disappointed.  They  are  animated  and  excessively 
amusing  in  conversation  ;  full  of  anecdotes,  which  they  tell 
with  a  good  deal  of  imagination.  In  fact,  they  seem  a  nation 
of  which  all  are  more  or  less  poets.  They  make  a  point  of  ho« 
nour  of  pleasing  every  body,  and  are  more  anxious  to  please 
strangers  than  friends.  Nothing  tickles  them  more  than  to  hear 
that  a  stranger  has  remarked  how  agreeable  they  are.  There 
is  nothing  they  more  studiously  avoid,  than  saying  any  thing 
that  will  give  pain ;  and  they  have  not  that  wretched  ill-bred 
habit  of  worrying  or  running  people,  as  we  call  it.  The  Eng- 
lish come  here  and  abuse  them  to  their  faces— call  them  pau- 
pers— laugh  at  their  religion — run  down  their  morals,  their 
manners,  and  looks — curl  their  lips  at  the  cookery — blaspheme 
their  beef  steaks— call  Charley  le  bien  Aime  an  ass — the  mi- 
nisters blockheads,  and  the  people  slaves.  All  this  while  the 
poor  Frenchman  sits  silent,  or  with  little  attempt  at  extenua- 
tion or  retort,  and  bears  it  all  with  a  patience  which  to  me 
seems  inexcusable.  A  smart  repartee  is  the  only  way  to  stop 
this  unmannerly  bluntness.  But  though  they  donH  answer, 
they  feel,  and  hate  the  English  heartily — the  more  for  not  let- 
ting out  honestly  like  us  Americans.  Indeed,  they  cherish  a 
bitterness,  which  John  Bull,  with  all  his  unmannerly  siticerittf^ 
does  not  feel  towards  them.  And  really  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  or  blamed.  I  only  find  fault  with  them,  for  not  speak- 
ing out  bravely.  It  is  the  etiquette  of  court,  to  be  mighty  civil 
to  England ;  but  no  court  etiquette  ought  to  repress  a  proper 
d^ree  of  national  feeling. 

1  had  got  thus  far  last  evening.  This  morning  as  I  was  wri- 
ting, the  door  opened,  and  in  came  my  old  friend  L •     1 

was  quite  gbd  to  meet  with  him,  for  he  is  really  a  clever  fel- 
low. He  tells  me  he  is  going  home.  I  could  not  repress  a 
silent  wish  that  I  was  going  with  him.  However,  while  I  am 
abroad,  I  will  see  all  I  can,  for  I  have  sworn,  or  I  might  safely 
swear,  that  when  I  get  back,  I  will  never  cross  the  Atlantic 
again.  1  wish  you  would  not  be  so  sparing  of  news.  I  tell 
you  all  I  think  will  amuse  you,  and  should  like  to  hear  every 
thing  vou  can  gather  together.  There  is  not  an  old  rat 
about  the  old  house,  in  whose  biography  I  donH  feel  an  interest; 
or  an  old  chair  in  whose  downfaU  I  would  not  sympathise.  I 
hope  you  will  like  the  song  of  Madame  Pasta  from  Nina.  The 
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two  greatest  people  in  Europe,  are  incontestablj  Madame 
Pasta  and  Rossini.  It's  well  the  latter  did  not  arrive  fresh  in 
Paris  during  the  coronation,  or  he  would  have  cut  out  Charley 
le  bien  Aim^  to  a  dead  certainty.     Adieu. 

Brussels  J  July  Sd,  1825. 

My  dear  R , 

At  length  I  write  to  jou  from  Brussels.  We  left  the  great 
city  a  few  days  ago  for  the  second  time,  and  so  far  have  had 
nothing  to  annoy  us — no  breaking  down,  and  no  delays.  We 
have  an  excellent  servant,  whose  special  vocation  is  to  take  care 
of  grown  gentlemen  on  their  travels — ^who  fights  all  our  battles, 
and  resents  all  unseemly  grumblings  on  the  part  of  publicans 
and  sinners,  while  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  sitting  perfectly 

?[uiet,  seeing  the  fun,  and  at  the  same  time  saving  our  pockets, 
n  truth,  what  with  postilions,  hostlers,  waiters,  and  landlords, 
it  may  be  said  we  fought  our  way  through  the  low  countries, 
which  you  know  have  been  the  seat  of  wars  from  time  immemo- 
rial, fhey  are  the  cock  pit  of  Europe,  where  all  the  game 
chickens  are  pitted  against  each  other.  The  last  enemy  we 
encountered  was  the  custom-house  officer,  on  the  frontier  of 
tae  Fays  Bas  and  France.  These  are  a  sort  of  pleasant  gentry, 
that  meet  a  man  at  every  turn,  and  mount  guard  at  the  frontier 
of  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  They  are  reckoned  indifferently 
honest,  and  were  never  detected  in  taking  a  bribe.  You  canH 
conceive  what  a  useful  person  our  governor  is.  We  resolve 
what  we  want,  and  appropriate  the  money,  after  which  he 
makes  the  bargain  and  buys.  We  fix  on  our  route,  and  he  sees 
that  we  go  it.  In  short,  we  are  the  legislature,  and  he  fills  the 
executive  department,  subject  to  our  control  and  censure.  We 
run  some  little  risk  of  being  cheated,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
may  be  ;  but  as  yet  we  have  found  nothing  to  make  us  suspi- 
cious, though  on  the  watch.  He  has  an  excellent  reputation, 
and  we  pay  him  well.  But  knowledge  is  not  to  be  ^ot  for  no- 
thing, either  in  person  or  by  proxy.  He  has  been  this  route  in 
the  same  capacity  at  least  twenty  times,  and  is  not  a  little  an- 
noyed, if  we  notice  any  thing  that  he  does  not  point  out  to  our 
attention.  However,  so  fares  I  know,  all  people  that  are  wise, 
value  themselves  accordingly — are  apt  to  be  conceited,  and 
like  dearly  to  have  their  own  way. 

In  our  researches  among  the  curiosities  of  this  place,  wc  this 
morning  visited  a  spring,  where,  as  we  had  heard,  his  Majesty 
Peter  the  Great  of  all  the  Russias,  got  tipsy  and  fell  in.  After 
searching  a  good  while,  we  found  in  a  hollow,  among  the  bushes, 
a  little  stagnant,  or  almost  stagnant  pool,  with  a  stone  margin. 
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bearing  an  inscription  recording  die  memorable  event,  that  his 
^^  greatness,'^  on  the  16th  of  April,  1717,  at  three  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon,  did  actually  tumble  in,  and  immortalize  the  lucky 
water.  It  seems,  it  was  after  dinner  that  the  great  Czar, 
with  a  few  merry  companions,  retired  to  this  shady  place,  to 
drink  a  few  bottles  of  cool  Rhenish.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
find  these  matters  more  amusing,  than  admiring  their  palaces 
and  pictures — their  hotels  de  ville,  halls,  and  old  churches.  I 
could  not  keep  my  gravity,  at  the  idea  of  the  great  Peter, 
floundering  about  in  the  water,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  man  is  great  in  tumbhng  into  a  spring. 

The  pictures  here,  I  confess,  I  do  not  much  like.  Every 
room,  and  every  gallery,  is  full  of  Reubens,  who,  judging  from 
the  number  of  pictures  ascribed  to  him,  must  have  worked 
with  all  the  indefatigable  industry  of  a  Dutchman.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  he  was  not  the  greatest  painter  in  the  world. 
His  figures,  and  complexions,  and  expressions,  to  me  are  ill 
chosen.  His  women  are  clumsy  in  their  figures — ^have  big 
hands,  red  and  sun  burnt  like  washerwomen,  and  handle  their 
clothes  about  as  clumsily.  You  will  perhaps  think  me  con- 
ceited on  this  occasion.  But  as  I  took  the  Uberty  of  laughine 
at  the  great  Peter  for  tumbling  into  a  spring,  1  don't  see  why  I 
may  not  honestly  express  my  opinion  of  the  great  Reubens, 
for  painting  washerwomen  and  calling  them  fine  ladies. 

In  good  truth,  my  dear  friend,  1  am  almost  tired  of  looking  at 
pictures.  One  cannot  forever  look  at  the  beauties  of  nature 
without  becoming  fatigued  at  last;  it  cannot  therefore  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  look  at  mere  imitations  of  nature  conti- 
nually, without  being  satiated  in  time.  Yet  when  we  come  to 
sum  up  the  objects  which  constitute  the  novelty  and  attractions 
of  a  European  tour,  it  will  be  found  that  they  consist,  in  a  grait 
measure,  of  pictures,  statues  and  palaces.  We  travel  from 
place  to  place  in  a  hurry — stopping  only  where  one  or  other 
of  these  are  to  be  seen — look  at  them  till  we  are  tired,  and 
crack  goes  the  postilion's  whip,  and  away  we  hie  to  gaze  at 
something  else.  Such  is  the  daily  routine  of  these  privileged 
gentlemen,  who.  according  to  the  phrase  I  have  somewhere 
met  with,  sell  their  own  lands  to  go  and  see  those  of  other  peo- 
ple. Our  travelling  costs  us  about  twenty  cents  a  mile— two 
beds,  about  ten  of  our  shillings — dinner,  about  seven  or  eight, 
without  wine — bread  and  butter  and  tea,  three.  You  will  per- 
ceive by  this  that  the  Netherlands  is  a  pretty  dear  country.  It 
is  some  time  since  1  have  had  letters.  They  are  to  be  sent 
after  me  to  Amsterdam,  where  I  shall  stay  a  few  days.  If  I 
;et  good  news  there,  I  expect  to  have  a  pleasant  tour  down  the 
^hine.     Good  bve. 
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Amsitrdam,  July  lOih,  1825. 

It  is  some  time,  my  dear  S ,  since  I  had  a  line  from  you, 

Ifl  could  but  see  one  lo  assure  me  of  tolerable  news,  I  should 
get  rid  of  many  gloomy  thoughts,  for  these  are  agreeable  and 
cheerful  on  almost  every  subject,  except  when  mey  turn  to- 
wards home.  Although  one  loves  to  direct  them  mere,  still 
there  i^  more  pain  than  pleasure,  where  the  imagination  has 
both  time  and  distance  to  give  it  play,  I  looked  for  letters  on 
my  arrival  here,  and  although  we  travelled  fast,  I  felt  myself 
sometimes  not  a  little  out  of  patience. 

Altogether  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  Holland.  You 
recognise  dresses,  and  habits,  and  almost  faces,  you  remember 
to  have  seen  at  home.  Once  or  twice  I  have  fancied  I  saw 
the  identical  old  fellows  from  Communipaw,  with  their  wide, 
low-crowned  hats,  short,  broad-skirted  coats,  and  spacious  pan- 
taloons, that  sometimes  make  their  debut  in  our  streets,  with 
pipe  in  mouth.  Every  step  we  see  the  old  Broad-street  houses 
gable  end  foremost ;  and  even  in  the  language,  we  recognise  a 
sort  of  resemblance  in  spelling,  if  not  in  pronunciation.  I 
arouse  myself  not  a  little  with  3ie  signs — "  Koffy  en  thee" — 
"En  te  Zon'^ — with  a  round  face  surrounded  by  golden  rays 
painted  over  "  Huis  van  dranken"  at  a  tavern, '"  Gooden  dag'' 
"Gooden  morgen,''  "Scheeps  victuals,"  and  such  like,  are 
common. 

We  saw  last  night  a  Dutch  love  story  played  at  the  theatre ; 
but  really  the  lover  talked  and  made  love  in  tones  so  little  like 
those  of  afiection,  that  one  might  have  suspected  him  of  scold- 
ing the  lady.  We  'sat  like  the  Indians  at  our  theatre,  with  the 
most  perfect  gravity,  amid  the  tits  of  admiration  into  which  the 
audience  fell  every  now  and  then.  In  trutli,  we  soon  got  tired, 
and  pronounced  a  Dutch  play  a  very  stupid  thing.  I  think  it 
probable  it  really,  was  so ;  for  we  never  hear  of  any  fine  poetry 
m  Dutch.  The  great  scholars  and  men  of  genius  that  once 
abounded  here,  defrauded  their  native  language  by  writing  in  La- 
tin. This  practice,  arrested  its  improvement  and  polish,  so  that 
Low  Dutch  is  now,  I  believe,  merely  upheld  here  by  that  praise- 
worthy and  patriotic  stubbornness  with  which  a  genuine  Dutch- 
man adheres  to  old  habits,  old  hats  and  old  pipes.  As  it  is,  the 
upper  classes  all  speak  French,  and  it  is  common  to  meet  with 
tradesmen  who  speak  both  languages. 

Being  fresh  from  the  gorgeous  displays  of  the  grand  corona- 
tion, 1  find  a  pleasing  contrast  in  the  sober  simplicity  of  the 
court  of  Holland.  The  King  rides  in  his  coach  and  six,  but 
without  guards,  and  with  no  attendants  but  one  horseman,  who 
goes  before  the  carriage,  in  direct  contravention  to  regal  dig- 
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nity,  which  is  disgraced  bj  any  body  turning  their  backs  to  it. 
At  Brussels,  we  went  to  the  theatre,  where  his  majesty  was  ex- 
pected. I  asked  a  man  next  to  me  to  point  him  out — ^^  That^s 
be,"  said  he,  ^^  sitting  in  the  stage  box,  dressed  in  a  plain  blue 
coat,  with  a  star  on  his  breast."  "  And  where's  the  Queen  ?" 
^^  Do  you  see  that  lady  in  a  chip  bonnet,  as  it  seems,  and  black 
silk  gown?"  "Avery  plain  dress,"  I  observed.  •'O  yes," 
said  he — "she  is  not  fond  of  finery."  "  The  king,"  cofitiuued 
he,  "often  walks  out  in  a  plain  citizen^s  dress ;  the  people  take 
off  their  hats,  and  he  touches  his.  The  other  day  be  was  tak- 
ing a  walk  in  a  village  near  here,  and  feeling  rather  thirsty,  he 
went  into  a  tavern,  got  a  glass  of  beer,  paid  for  it,  and  received 
bis  pennies  in  change.  The  woman  at  the  bar  was  quite  asto- 
nished when  she  heard  she  had  had  the  king  for  a  customer." 
I  was  quite  pleased  with  this.  It  indicates  the  progress  of 
freedom  and  intelligence,  when  kings,  instead  of  dazzling  the 
people  with  displays  of  barbaric  splendour,  in  order  to  excite 
a  stupid  veneration,  feel  it  has  become  necessary  to  pay  courtesy 
to  the  principle  of  equality,  by  dressing  and  acting  like  men, 
and  tacitly  acknowledging  their  subjects  to  be  so.  The  people 
and  their  kings  are  gradually  getting  nearer  to  each  other. 

I  wonder  where  you  are  now  ?  rerhaps  out  of  town,  where 
I  hope  you  will  be  strengthened  by  air  and  exercise.  Take 
care  of  yourself,  for  you  are  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
others.  In  the  morning  I  shall  go  to  the  banker^s  for  letters. 
I  got  here,  after  a  pleasant  journey.     Affectionately  yours. 

Amsterdam,  July  11  /A,  1 825. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  thus  far,  with  my  tour  through 
the  country  of  the  ancestors  of  at  least  one  half  the  people  of 
our  state.  Before  the  conquest  of  New- York  by  the  English, 
thegoodoldphraseof"  Fatherland"  was  applied  to  Holland — 
after  that  it  was  genteel  to  speak  of  England  as  home.  It  was 
"  going  home  to  England."  Now,  thank  fortjine,  we  do  not  go 
abroad  to  get  home — we  have  a  home  of  our  own— a  home  that 
only  becomes  more  dear  the  farther  we  remove  from  it.  The 
villages  are  delightfully  clean  here.  All  Holland  looks  like  the 
Shaking  Quakers'  town,  which  you  know  we  were  so  much 
pleased  with  at  Lebanon.  I  mean  only  as  to  the  perfect  clean- 
liness within,  as  well  as  about  the  houses,  and  m  the  streets. 
The  country  is  not  naturally  near  so  beautiful,  and  the  groups 
of  trees  nothing  like  those  we  saw  there,  in  rich  and  varied 
foliage  and  outlines.  But  the  display  of  grain  and  pasture,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  agricultural  riches,  which  every  spot  pre- 
sents, and  which  is  seen  in  such  magnificent  extent  over  inter- 
minable plains,  makes  travelling  highly  agreeable,  although 
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there  !•  little  or  no  variety.  It  is  beauty  too,  rescued  from  de- 
struction, yet  continually  in  danger.  I  doiiH  wonder  the  Hol- 
landers love  their  country  so  nuich.  The  very  thought,  every 
violent  storm  may  ruin  it;  the  risk  of  losing  it  and  all  their  la- 
bours together,  must  endear  it  to  them,  like  a  friend  vrhose  frail 
constitution  excites  perpetual  solicitude.  Once,  indeed,  it  was 
ravished  from  them.  A  tremendous  storm  aro^e,  the  sea  washed 
away  those  banks  which  seem  to  partake  of  the  steadfastness  of 
the  very  earth ;  and  ocean  rotled  over  the  land,  and  it  is  said 
that  three  millions  of  persons  penciled.  Last  February  there 
was  another  inroad  made  by  this  mighty  enemy,  and  teirible 
destruction  followed.  To  keep  the  ocean  at  bay,  the)  have 
shields  which  one  might  suppose  would  enable  them  to  stand 
their  ground  against  its  mighty  blows,  and  overwhelming  pres- 
sure. They  have  piled  up  not  mounds,  but  hills,  to  check  its 
fury.  They  scarcely  seem  the  works  of  men,  but  indicate  the 
hand  of  an  Almighty  master.  It  may  strike  you  as  i'trange  that 
1  should  be  excited  to  admiration  by  the  achievements  of  Dutch- 
men; but  were  you  to  see  them  you  would  be  so  too.  As  yet,  all 
that  1  have  seen  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  coronations, 
palaces,  pictures  and  statues,  has  not  convejed  to  my  mind  any 
impression  comparable  to  that  I  received  in  viewing  these  noble 
and  useful  triumphs  of  industry,  perseverance,  genius  and  hardi- 
hood. Yet  there  is  something  odd  about  the  situation  of  these 
people.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  our  beavers,  of  whom  the  In- 
dians affirm,  that  the  Great  Spirit  deprived  them  of  speech  lest 
they  should  get  tlie  upper  hand  of  men.  i  hey  build  dams,  and 
when  washed  away  they  rebuild  them,  with  a  perseverance  that 
never  tires — they  live  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  and  yet  have  a 
dry  house  over  their  heads — and  when  the  enemy  approaches, 
they  let  in  the  waters,  and  hide  tiiemselves  in  an  inundation  of 
their  own  creation. 

You  would  be  pleased  in  riding  through  the  suburbs  here. 
Each  country  house  is  like  a  little  fortitied  town,  with  a  mound 
and  ditch  round  it.  On  those  of  the  richer  classes,  are  shields 
placed  in  front,  on  which,  or  over  the  wrought  iron  gates,  making 
part  of  their  favourite  ornaments,are  mottos,  such  as  **  de  Rosen 
en  bust,*'  '*  Rust  plaets,*' — the  rose  in  its  freshness — rest  your- 
self here.  This  last  I  saw  painted  in  large  letters  over  the 
door,  like  a  grocer's  sign. 

But  among  the  things  that  have  seemed  to  me  the  most  re- 
markable, is  the  great  organ  I  saw  atlherlem,  and  which  I 
heard  for  the  first  time  yesterday  morning.  It  has  the  notes  of 
almost  every  instrument.  Sometimes  the  tones  were  those  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  expressive  female  voice  I  ever  heard, 
risine  and  sweUing  gradually  with  all  the  melodious  cadences 
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of  the  £olian  harp — then  suddenly  they  resembled  the  load 
abrupt  shouts  of  admiring  crowds— then  the  high,  rich,  quick 
notes  of  gladness,  instantly  giving  place  to  the  low  slow  tones  of 
distress.  After  listening  almost  with  rapture  to  these,  there 
came  the  sounds  of  rushing  winds  suddenly  rising,  and  roaring 
furiously,  and  bearing  on  their  wings  the  confused  uproar  of 
the  coming  storm.  You  can  imagine  the  slamming  of  window 
shutters — the  clouds  of  dust  skirring  violently  throu^  the  mad 
air — the  sky  growing  every  moment  blacker,  and* the  atmo- 
sphere cooling  with  the  approach  of  rain — then  the  murmuring 
of  distant  thunder,  growing  louder  as  it  comes  nearer,  till  at 
length  it  bursts  in  terrible  crashes  right  over  our  heads.  To 
this  succeeds  the  dull  pattering  of  rain,  after  a  short  pause — the 
thunder  gradually  is  heard  in  the  distance,  and  at  length  the 
storm  is  over — gay,  quick  and  cheerful  music  tells  you,  the  blue 
sky,  the  sunshine,  and  the  little  songsters,  are  come  again.    So 

f perfect  an  imitation  I  had  conceived  beyond  the  powers  of  art. 
f  nature  had  been  listening,  like  me,  she  might  have  exclaimed, 
in  the  moment  of  delusion,  ^*  by  heaven,  it  is  my  own  voice  !'^ 
It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  traveller  is  blest  with  such  agree- 
able suiprises  as  this,  and  whenever  1  meet  with  them,  1  try  to 
let  you  into  a  share  of  my  enjoyment.     Farewell. 


THE  UNCERTAINTV  OF  fORTUNE. 

{From  Lope  de  Vega.) 

In  the  compass  of  a  day, 
Famous  Troy  was  wrapt  in  flame ; 
Rome  her  laurels  saw  decay ; 
Ruin  desolating  came 
O^er  the  proud  Armada's  way. 

In  a  day,  who  cannot  tell. 
How  the  rich  from  grandeur  fell ; 
And  the  favourite  is  displaced ; 
And  the  proud  man  is  anased  ; 
And  the  sea  will  shrink  and  swell. 


In  a  day,  the  inconstant  sky. 
Now  is  clear  and  now  is  veiled ; 
And  the  earth  is  moist  and  dry ; 
And  the  bird,  whose  pinions  miled, 
Soars  the  merriest  toward  the  sky. 
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Blossoms  now  the  almond  fill. 
Which  to-morrow's  frosts  shall  kill ; 
Lords  shall  wear  a  slavish  chain  ; 
Mountains  sink  into  the  plain ; 
Human  &vour  passeth  still. 

^wixt  the  goblet  and  the  lip, 
Wisely  spoke  a  sage  of  old, 
Many  a  danger,  many  a  slip  -, 
Ere  a  moment's  flight  is  told, 
O'er  departed  joys  we  weep. 


JUDITH. 

(From  the  same.) 

Blood  dripping,  from  the  couch,  upon  the  floor, 

The  impious  tyrant's  headless  shoulder  falls ; 

Who  girt,  with  leaguer  vain,  Bethulia's  walls, 
And  bade  'gainst  Heaven  his  idle  thunders  roar : 
The  tent's  red  vail,  with  fearful  doubt,  before 

The  eye  withdrawn,  the  unnatural  sight  enthralls 

The  ^zers'  hearts,  and  every  sense  appals — 
Of  the  foul  trunk  in  its  congealing  gore. 

The  red  wine  spilt  defiles  the  shining  mail ; 
O'erthrown  the  tables  and  the  goblets  lie ; 

The  slumbering  guards  in  their  base  service  fail ; 
While  the  chaste  Hebrew  maiden  from  on  hi^,  * 

bids  Israel  on  their  turreted  ramparts  hail. 
Crowned  with  her  glittering  helm's  tierce  blazonry. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  DON  SEBASTIAN,   KINO  OP  PORTUGAL. 

{From  the  same.) 

Oh,  desert  Afric !  'mid  the  torrid  glow, 

Would  nature  ne'er  had  stretched  thy  fatal  strand  5 

Nor  through  the  fields  of  thy  detested  land 
The  rising  sun  seen  fertile  Nilus  flow ; 
Nor  &te  unkind  permitted  thee  to  know 

A  Christian's  footstep  on  thy  huming  sand ; 

Nor  Portugal  won  throuch  with  valorous  brand, 
Thy  bloody  portal  to  her  children's  wo ! 
Vol.  II.  30 
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For,  on  thy  soil,  her  hopefbl  flower  lies  dead, 
Stretched  are  her  wise,  her  noble,  and  her  brave; 

Her  crown  haa  fallen ;  her  wealtfi,  her  grandeur  fled ; 
And  thou,  who  dared^st  not  see  his  ensigns  wave, 

Liftest  thine  heel  on  the  anointed  head,     . 
Crowned  with  the  sacred  laurels  valour  gave. 


ITALIAN  OPERA. 

Since  our  last,  there  have  been  five  representations  of  the 
Barber  of  Seville,  two  of  the  Amante  Aituto^  and  four  of  Tan- 
cred  and  Amenaide.  Of  Signer  and  Signorina  Garcia's  perform- 
ance in  the  Barber  of  Seville,  we  have  already  given  our  opi- 
nion. It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company  who  had  parts  in  the  first  opera,  and  to 
ofier  a  few  remarks  upon  Garcia's  operetta  and  Tancredi. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known,  that  young  Garcia 
had  never  performed  before  his  appearance  in  New-York. 
When  this  and  his  early  age  are  taken  into  consideration,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  most  distinguished  future  excel- 
lence may  be  reasonably  expected  of  him.  Few  bass  singers 
have  made  so  promising  a  debut  at  the  age  of  twenty -one.  At 
that  time  of  life,  the  voice  has  seldom  reached  its  lowest  com- 
pass, or  attained  its  greatest  strength ;  and  if  Sr.  Manuel  Gar- 
cia is  able  now,  with  nere  and  there  an  exception,  to  make  his 
voice,  in  our  badly  constructed  theatre,  distinctly  audible  in  the 
part-pieces  of  the  Barber  of  Seville,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  or  thirty,  there  will  be  no  com- 
plaint of  its  deficiency  in  fulness,  power,  variety,  or  depth. 
For  this  reason,  we  make  every  allowance  fpr  the  difierence 
which  wecan  easily  conceive  between  thecavatina,  Zfar|ro  al/ac' 
toiwn^  as  sung  now,  and  as  it  will  be  sung  by  the  same  singer  four 
or  five  years  hence.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pointing  out  defects 
which  could  not  but  exist,  and  which  time  cannot  but  remove, 
we  gladly  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  numerous  excellencies 
of  young  Garcia's  voice,  and  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  proo& 
which  he  has  given  already  of  his  uncommon  merit  and  capaci^. 
Through  all  the  restraint  of  an  inexperienced  performer,  be 
gives  abundant  evidence  of  that  accurate  and  intellii^^it  con- 
ception of  his  part,  which  alone  can  bring  the  artist  to  the  top 
of  his  profession.  In  the  duet  with  Almaviva,  as  well  as  in  the 
quintette,  and  terzetto  of  the  second  act,  bis  actioD  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  spirit  and  propriety.  He  is  the  boiQr,  biiBtiii^ 
scheming  barber  of  the  Spaniah  noveUsts,  in  whose  code  of  i 
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rab  it  is  set  down,  that  all  tricks  are  fair  against  an  Argus-eyed 
dueona,  or  a  jealous  old  guardian.  Figaro's  gesticulations 
roay  appear  to  some  extravagant ;  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  a  comic  opera,  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  seven  eighths  at 
least  of  the  audience,  is  obliged,  in  addressing  itselftotheeje, 
to  borrow  ^e  strongly  marked  gesture,  and  even  the  caricatu- 
red expression,  of  the  pantomime. 

In  the  duet  with  Almaviva,  young  Garcia  gained  a  distin- 
guished share  of  applause ;  and,  although  the  latter  part  of  it, 
^^iUUe  monete  il  stum  gid  nnio^^'^  is  not  sufficiently  heard  above 
the  brilliant  tenor  of  bis  father,  and  the  accompaniment  of  the 
orchestra,  yet  the  rest  is  sung  with  such  successful  execution 
and  animated  action,  that  all  notice  of  so  slight  an  imnerfi^ctioa 
is  lost  in  the  gratification  which  the  whole  duet  affords. 

The  duet  with  Rosina,  ^^  Dunqut  io  son?^  and  ^^  Fortvnuti,^ 
was  equally  well  done,  and  deserved  even  louder  applause 
than  it  received,  as  well  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sur^, 
both  by  brother  and  sifter,  as  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  compo- 
sition, and  the  graceful  beauty  of  its  leading  melody.  In  the 
quintet  of  the  second  act,  Figaro  was  all  that  could  be  wished ; 
and  in  the  terzetto,  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his 
part  materially  contributed  to  the  loud  applause  with  frtiicb  it 
was  received.  In  short,  for  one  so  young  and  so  unprac-* 
tbed,  the  whole  part  was  surprisingly  well  done ;  and  by  the 
time  his  fine  baritono  has  fairly  sunk,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  do,  into  a  sonorous  hase^  Sr.  Manuel  Garcia  will  be  known 
in  Europe  as  the  celebrated  singer  who  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  a  country  where,  two  centuries  before,  the  only  music 
which  was  heard  was  the  howl  of  the  wolf  uid  the  yeU  of  the 
savage. 

Signor  Angrisani's  reputation  as  a  first-rate  bass  has  been 
long  established  on  the  continent ;  and  although  he  has  not  for 
some  years  past  pursued  the  vocation  to  which  we  are  glad  be 
has  now  returned,  his  name  is  still  familiar  to  all  who  take  any 
interest  in  thfe  modem  Italian  opera.  His  firm  and  powerful 
voice  arrested,  from  the  very  first,  the  attention  of  the  audience; 
and  among  the  loudest  and  most  hearty  applauses  with  which 
the  pieces  of  the  three  operas  have  been  distinroisbedywe 
have  to  mention  the  reception  of  the  fine  bass  air,  Ln  cal^imm 
i  un  ventictllo.  Angrisam's  voice,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  firom 
what  we  have  heard,  is  much  more  remarkable  for  its  sononHM 
force  and  fulness,  than  for  flexibility  or  rapid  execution;  but 
every  body  knows  tiiat  these  qualities  are  nearly  incoinpatible, 


and  are  not  to  be  found  united,  to  any  extent,  in  ai^  liv^ 
singer,  witfi  flie  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cralli,  De  Rrris,  and 
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La  Blache.  Angrisani^s  style  of  singing  is  admirablj  suited 
to  the  nature  of  his  Toice ;  his  action  is  intelligent,  natural,  and 
characteristic,  particularly,  we  think,  in  the  barber  of  Seville ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  the  part  of  Don  BasiHo 
has  ever  been  more  ably  sung,  or  more  successfully  performed. 
With  the  buffo  Rosich  we  professed  ourselves  in  every  re- 
spect satisfied.  He  has  a  command  of  muscle  and  gesture 
truly  surprising,  with  the  power  of  ludicrous  expression  never 
surpassed,  and  seldom  equalled  on  our  boards.  His  voicQ  is 
as  good  as  his  part  requires,  and  although  unequal  to  any  piece 
of  difficult  execution,  it  rarely  fails  of  producing  an  effect 
greater  than  what  mere  voice  could  ever  have  accomplished. 
To  the  amateurs  of  buffoonery  (for  the  opera  has  pleasures  for 
all  tastes)  nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  expresrion 
of  Rosich^s  face  when  Rosina  acknowledges  she  has  seen  the 
barber,  and  adds,  moreover, 

.  Gli  ho  parlato,  mi  piace,  m'  d  sitnpatico 
II  suo  discorso,  il  suo  gioviale  aspetto. 

The  song  Se  ho  da  dirla,'&LC.  introduced  by  Rosich,  partly 
we  presume  because  he  could  not  sing  A  un  dottor  delta  mia 
sorte^  and  partly  because  the  former  air  is  better  adapted  to  an 
^Lhibition  of  his  comic  powers,  was  given  with  complete  suc- 
cess, and  would  have  been  rapturously  encored  by  the  ordinary 
pit.  A  good  comic  song  is  excellent  in  its  way,  but  for  own 
part  we  cannot  but  approve  the  taste  that  does  not  insist  upon 
its  repetition.  In  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  (one  of  the  most 
masterly  finales  that  ever  was  composed,)  Rosich,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  is  all  that  can  be  asked,  giving  every  night 
a  new  specimen  of  first  rate  comic  talent,  with  such  effect  that 
every  alteration  seems  better  than  what  was  done  before.  In 
short,  he  has  already  safely  established  himself  in  the  good 
graces  of  his  audience,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  long  con- 
tinue to  remain  so. 

Siffnora  Grarcia  has  little  to  do  in  the  Barber  of  Seville,  and 
that  little  does  not  permit  her  to  do  justice  to  herself.  What 
she  does  is  done  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  the  ingenious  critics 
who  say  they  do  not  like  her  singing  in  this  opera,  because  she 
sings  for  all  the  world  like  an  old  woman,  pay  her,  without  in* 
tending  it,  precisely  the  compliment  she  would  herself  most 
willindv  receive. 

As  Cniara,  in  the  Cunning  Lover,  of  which  piece  we  may 
probably  have  room  to  speak,  she  soon  convinced  the  audience 
that  she  was  an  actress  of  no  ordinary  talent,  and  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  establish  for  her  a  distinguished  reputation,  but 
a  fiur  opportunity  of  exhibiting  her  powers. 
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The  same,  with  some  qualification,  may  be  said  of  Sisnor 
Crnrelii,  whohasso  little  to  do  ovi  the  stage,  either  in  the  jBarltere 
or  in  Tancredt,  that  we  defer  all  remark  upon  his  sii^ng  until 
he  gives  us  a  better  opportunity  of  making  up  our  judgment. 
As  far  as  acting  is  concenied,  he  deserves  his  share  of  praise, 
and  his  figure  and  walk  alone  qualify  him  for  a  more  distin- 
guished part  than  Fiorello  or  Ruggiero.  Off  the  stage,  Signor 
Crivelli  has  something  more  responsible  and  difficult  to  do* 
He  trains  the  choruses  ;  and  those  few  who  know  the  enormous 
toil  of  disciplining  a  corps  of  raw  musical  recruits,  into  any 
thing  like  a  tolerable  chorus,  will  give  him  credit  for  unremit- 
ted industry,  and  inexhaustible  patience.  We  urge  him  to  go 
on,  and  persevere  ;  for  his  pupils,  although  they  do  as  well  as 
could  have  been  expected,  have  a  vast  deal  yet  to  learn.  Two 
or  three  of  them,  who  contrive,  we  scarcely  know  how,  to 
sing  their  parts  in  a  wrong  key,  ought  to  be  dismissed,  and 
thev  should  all  be  taught  to  walk  off  the  stage,  as  well  as  to 
walk  oil.  They  seldom  accomplish  their  retreat  without  jost- 
ling the  other  performers,  and,  in  Tancredi,  on  one  occasion, 
half  of  them  marched,  with  unrelenting  feet,  directly  across 
Amenaide's  ample  train.  With  Ritchings,  Constanttni,  and 
Ferri,  however,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found,  and  to  the  latter 
gentleman  we  are  particularly  obliged,  for  tlie  ready  acquies- 
cence he  has  shown,  in  submitting,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany, to  hide  a  very  good  voice  in  the  nois^  discords  of  an  un- 
disciplined chorus. 

The  Amante  Astuto  is  an  operetta  without  chorui?,  of  little 
pretension  as  far  as  dialogue  or  plot  is  concerned.  The  story, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  first  opera,  is  taken  from  a  Spa- 
nish play,  and  would  be  amusing  enough  if  pains  had  been 
taken  to  contrive  such  scenes  as  might  have  explained  them- 
selves at  once  without  sending  the  spectator  to  his  book.  A 
comic  opera,  in  a  country  where  the  language  is  not  understood, 
should  partake,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  pantomime.  If 
this  is  done,  the  objection  (which  is  a  trifling  one  at  best) 
against  a  musical  entertainment  sung  in  a  foreign  language,  is 
completely  done  away  with,  as  the  sentiment,  which  is  all  that  the 
words  can  give,  becomes,  in  this  case,  equally  intelligible  to 
all.  The  music  of  this  opera  is  by  Garcia,  and  does  him  the 
highest  credit.  That  it  was  able  to  please,  and,  some  part  of 
it,  to  give  the  greatest  delight,  after  the  audience  had  just 
heard  the  exquisite  melodies  of  Rossini,  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  piece  has  merits  of  a  very  superior  order.  The  air 
Ptacida  ckiedo  Fondaj  contains  many  beautiful  passages,  and 
we  greatly  regretted  the  omission  of  it  on  the  second  represen- 
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tation.  The  terzetto,  Deh  iu  ci  assiiiiy  which  is  wuag,  as  is 
usual,  in  prajers  and  invocatioos,  without  accompanimeot,  is 
finely  harmonized,  and  is  remarlcable  for  its  well  constructed 
fugue.  The  gipsey  song,  Ahi  giavinetta  svetUuraUu,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  charming  taste  which  Garcia  shows  in  all  bis 
lighter  compositions,  and  the  first  finale  is  full  of  life,  Tarietr, 
and  character.  OK  per  Bacco  Stgnor  mto  is  a  sprightly  littte 
air,and  was  well  sung  by  Sigoora  Garcia.*  The  duetto  Uaro 
CariettOj  between  Rosich  and  young  Garcia,  is  composed  in 
excellent  comic  style,  aud  was  very  well  received  by  the  au- 
dience. Son  Maestro  di  Cappella  gave  the  elder  Garcia,  whose 
personation  of  Raimondo  in  this  opera  admits  of  no  improve- 
meut,  a  &ir  opportunity  of  showing  the  versatile  powers  of 
his  voice,  an  opportunity  of  which  he  availed  himseu  with  the 
greatest  effect.  But  the  quintetto  Bel  piaeere  was  decidedly 
the  &vourite  piece,  and  was  encored  with  the  most  tutnultuous 
applause.  Rosich  acts  in  this  as  well  as  the  S^norina  sinos, 
which  is  as  high  praise  as  he  can  receive.  In  the  second  finak, 
Garcia  seems  to  have  laid  out  all  his  strength  in  the  production 
of  a  rich  and  brilliaitt  melody,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off 
his  daughter's  unrivalled  powers.  We  regret  to  sa),  that  on 
both  nights  of  this  opera,  (either  in  consequence  of  indisposi- 
tion, or  of  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  preceding  part,  or 
for  some  other  cause  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,)  this 
voung  lady  was  so  completely  exhausted  before  she  had  even 
b^un  the  finale,  that,  m  spite  of  her  admirable  performance 
of  many  striking  passages  of  extraordinary  el^ance  and  diffi- 
culty, we  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  her  aBtonishing  execu- 
tion, with  infinitely  less  of  pleasure,  than  of  painful  sympathy 
with  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  very  dangerous  determination 
to  go  resolutely  through  with  an  oppressive  and  unnecessaiy 
task.  Some  parts  of  this  opera,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  cold ; 
the  terzetto  in  the  introduction  had  no  effect ;  the  spoken  dia- 
logue, in  place  of  musical  recitative,  is  flat  and  unimpressive; 
and  a  spirited  air  of  Carletto's,  Che  m'  imvorta  che  faccia  la 
fierUj  is  ruined  by  its  abrupt  and  frigid  termmation.  But  these 
are  trifling  faults,  and  are  ten  thousand  times  repaid  by  the  nu- 
merous beauties  of  the  composition.  For  ourselves,  (shall  we 
frankly  confess  it  ?)  we  were  incomparablv  more  affected  by 
the  air  in  the  ninth  scene,  (as  sung  by  Signorina  Garcia,)  Ah 
perpieta  cedete  !  than  by  any  thii^  of  the  same  kind  we  recol- 

*  Id  this  air,  which  is  in  6-S  time,  there  b  introduced  an  aaomakms 
bar  of  three  crotchets,  which  is  several  times  repeated.  It  has  a  corioos, 
but  we  do  not  think  a  pleasing  effect. 
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lect  ever  to  have  heard.  The  melody  itself  seems  to  be  the 
very  language  of  the  tenderest  entreaty,  and  nothioff  can  be 
imagined  more  irresistibly  touchingthan  the  powerful  pauios  with 
which  it  was  sung.  The  humble  attitude,  low  at  her  father^s  feet, 
the  earnest  and  desperate  clinging  to  her  father^s  cloak,  the 
upward  look  of  innocent  supplication  as  long  as  there  is  hope, 
and  then,  when  there  is  none,  the  bowing  of  the  head  to  the 
very  ground  in  misery  and  despair ;  all  this  together  formed 
the  most  beautiful  dramatic  picture  we  have  ever  looked  upon; 
while  the  tears  of  the  rejected  suppliant,  (for  in  this  scene  we 
believe  she  actually  sheds  tears,)  no  less  than  the  plaintive 
tones  of  an  exquisite  contraltOj  successfully  exerting  all  the 
wonderful  power  which  voices  of  that  quality  have  above  all 
others  of  moving  the  affections,  made  upon  the  minds  of  die 
whole  audience  a  deep  and  indelible  impression,  such  as  the 
drama,  we  seriously  believe,  without  the  aid  of  music,  could  * 
never  have  produced.* 

We  ought  next  to  speak  of  Tancredi,  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing, if  not  one  of  the  most  original  of  Rossini's  cora|>08i- 
tions.  Of  this  opera  there  have  been  five  representatiooi^ 
and  to  judge  from  tne  full  and  fashionable  houses  it  has  attracted 
every  night,  it  promises  to  be  an  established  favourite  with  the 
audience.  It  was  our  intention  in  this  paper,  to  state  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  respective  merits  of  Signorina  Garcia  ai 
Tancredi,  and  Madame  Barbieri  as  Amenaide,  with  some  re-- 
marks upon  the  more  interesting  airs,  and  pezziconcertatu  We 
should,  at  the  same  time,  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  admiration  of  Garcia's  masterly  personation  of  Ar- 
girio,  and  should  have  given  a  hearty  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
two  truly  splendid  drop  scenes,  designed  and  painted  by  Signor 
Ferri  ;  but  the  necessary  Umits  of  our  articles  make  it  impoa- 
Bible  for  us  to  enter  upon  these  subjects  for  the  present. 

*  Part  of  the  effect  of  this  air  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  bean- 
tiful  chromatic  passage,  which,  difficult  as  it  is,  was  sung  to  perfection 
by  Miss  Garcia,  apparently  without  the  smallest  effort.  This  produced, 
as  it  always  does,  when  skilfully  thrown  in,  an  effect  absolutely  electri- 
cal, felt,  perhaps,  most  sensibly,  by  those  whose  little  knowledge  of  the 
joles  of  music  made  them  ignorant  of  the  artifice  by  which  it  was  brought 
fiboot. 
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FROM  THE  SPANISH. 


I. 


Here  will  I  make  my  home — for  here  at  least  I  see. 
Upon  this  wild  Sierra's  side,  the  steps  of  Liberty  ; 
Where  the  locust  chirps  unscared  beneath  the  unpruned  lime, 
And  the  merry  bee  doth  hide  from  man  the  spoil  of  the  moan- 
tain  thyme ; 
Where  the  pure  winds  come  and  go,  and  the  wild  vine  gads  at 

will, 
An  outcast  from  the  haunts  of  men  she  dwells  with  Nature  still. 

II. 

1  see  the  valleys,  Spain !  where  thy  mighty  rivers  ran, 
And  the  hills  that  lift  thy  harvests  and  vineyards  to  the  sun, 
And  the  flocks  that  drink  thy  brooks  and  sprinkle  all  the  gre^, 
Where  lie  thy  plains,  with  sheep-walks  seamed,  and  olive  shades 

between : 
I  see  thy  fig-trees  bask,  with  the  fair  pomegranate  near, 
And  the  fragrance  of  thy  lemon  groves  can  almost  reach  me  here. 

III. 

Fwr — fair — ^but  fallen  Spain !  His  with  a  swelling  heart, 
That  I  think  on  all  thou  might'st  have  been,  and  look  at  what 

thou  art; 
But  the  strife  is  over  now — and  all  the  good  and  brave. 
That  would  have  raised  thee  up,  are  gone,  to  exile  or  the  grave. 
Thy  fleeces  are  for  monks,  thy  grapes  for  the  convent  feast, 
And  the  wealth  of  all  thy  harvest-holds  for  the  pampered  lord 

and  priest. 

IV. 

But  I  shall  see  the  day — it  will  come  before  I  die — 
I  shall  see  it  in  my  silver  hairs,  and  with  an  age-dimmed  eye ; — 
When  the  spirit  of  the  land  to  liberty  shall  bound, 
As  yonder  fountain  leaps  away  from  Uie  darkness  of  the  ground  -, 
And,  to  my  mountain  cell,  the  voices  of  the  free 
Shall  rise,  as  from  the  beaten  shore  the  thunders  of  the  sea. 

B. 
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AN  APOLOOT  FOE  AH  fiSSAT. 

"  Out  upon  time*''  (albeit  a  sage  reviewer  of  the  East,  or 
North,  or  Northeast,  quarrels  with  the  phrase,  as  quaint,  and 
low,  and  antiquated)^-out  upon  time,  and  the  Reviewer  too— 
the  one  for  a  thief,  and  the  other  for  a  jackass.  Time  was, 
when  the  writing  of  an  essay  or  a  story,  of  an  ode  or  an  elegy, 
cost  no  more  labour  than  that  of  directing  the  goosequill  over 
the  foolscap;  and  happy  was  the  compositor  who  could  read, 
happy  the  reader  who  could  understand,  happy,  thrice  happy 
the  author  who  had  created  the  buoyant  extempore  product. 
But  Time,  the  superannuated  old  felon, — ^will  steal 

"  Fire  from  the  mind,  as  Tigour  from  the  limb  f 

or,  in  other  words,  judgment,  that  some  persons,  (such  as  Yan- 
kee schoolmasters,  and  new  fledged  dommies  and  doctors,)  are 
said  to  have  from  childhood,  and  which  others  acquire  at  earlier 
or  later  periods,  or  perhaps  never — sober  judgment  has  got  on 
her  gown  and  wig ;  and  will  hear  no  motions,  not  fortified  by 
suflicient  facts,  properly  attested*  She  values  not  a  rush  the 
most  forgetive  ingenuity,  employed  upon  untenable  premises ; 
but  dismisses  the  subject  as  the  court  does  a  frivolous  demurrer. 
She  cares  no  more  for  tropes  and  similies,  than  ^sop's  rooster 
did  for  the  nearl  on  the  dunghill;  but  knits  her  brows,  and  looks 
as  ugly  as  dam  Johnson,  in  the  Dublin  edition  of  his  lives  of  the 
poets  ;  and  declares,  in  his  own  language,  that  a  ^^  metaphor  is 
DO  argument.^'  Oh  sober  judgment!  wtuit  have  1  to  do  witii 
thee  ?  ri  futum0u  yMm;  (for  feminine  thou  must  be,  according  to 
all  the  rules  and  practice  of  legitimate  personification— so  that 
the  wisest  of  us  are  under  petticoat  government  after  all.) 
What  hast  thou  done  for  me,  or  mine  outward  estate,  or  mine 
inward  intellectual  economy,  that  thou  shouldest  thus  tyrannize 
over  the  exercitations  of  &ncy,  clap  thine  injunctions  on  the 
cacoethes  scribendi,  and  issue  thy  ne  extiUs  against  the  most  for- 
midable  conceptions,  that  ever  diook  the  diaphragm  of  a  sensi- 
ble man  with  laughter,  or  fulmined  over  the  heads  of  the  ground- 
lings, to  their  utter  dismay  and  consternation  ?  I  say,  what  have 
I  gained,  and  what  have  1  lost  by  thee  ?  Hast  thou  put  money 
in  my  purse ;  or  passed  over  to  me  the  fee  simple  ox  lands  and 
tenements  ?  Do  people  come  to  me  to  borrow  money  on  good 
security — or  go  to  the  register's  office  to  search  for  titles  through 
or  in  me  ?  Too  weU  thou  knowest  what  a  waste  of  time  and 
trouble  that  would  be !  Or  hast  thou  produced  m  me  any  near 
approximation  to  the  philosophical  desideratum— the  sublime 
quietude  of  the  soul — the  mem  sana  in  corpore  sano?  Hast 
Vol.  II.  31 
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thou  bade  ^^  peace  of  mind^'  to  <<  build  her  downj  nest^'  in 
the  tabernacle  of  mj  thoughts,  or  even  provided  lodgings  there 
for  the  interesting  nymph,  indifference?  Right  well  thou 
knowest,  that,  though  the  visions  of  childhood  have  vanished 
like  a  dream  of  Ae  morning,  or  the  sparkling  dew,  or  flittering 
hoar  frost,  or  any  other  evanescent  particulars,  to  which  they 
have  ever  been  compared  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  reason,  no 
more  tangible  objects  have  succeeded,  to  embellish  the  dim 

gsrspective  of  hope.  Right  well  thou  knowest  how,  though 
y  sage  visage  scowls  at  and  disapproves  many  an  action,  yet 
in  defiance  of  thy  jurisdiction,  I  am  drawn  still  like  a  child  by 
the  magnetism  of  the  momentary  power — 

«  Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor." 

Thou  hast  provided  a  compass — but  the  will,  that  untrust- 
worthy pilot,  still  holds  the  helm ;  thou  hast  given  me  no  an- 
chors to  heave  out  in  a  squall ;  and  the  star  that  should  be  an 
unerring  guide,  burns  yet  for  me  with  pale,  and  ineffectual,  and 
often  overclouded  fire.  But  I  have  no  right  to  twit  thee  with 
that — the  quarrel  is  with  Beelzebub  and  the  flesh — and  my 
apostrophe 

"  To  subjects  too  solemn  insensibly  tends.*' 

How  much  have  I  not  lost  by  thee,  then,  O  judgment,  ma- 
tron stern — who,  sitting  in  thy  curule  chair,  art  as  indifferent 
to  coming  contingencies,  as  the  Roman  senator  in  the  empty 
forum,  when  the  barbarians  were  thronging  through  the  gates — 
or,  as  he  in  the  sable  cap,  who  announces  thy  penal  requisi- 
tions to  the  convicted  felon ;  and  commends  the  ingredients  of 
the  poisoned  chaUce  to  his  lips — now  with  a  stale  joke,  and 
now  with  a  staler  scrap  of  morality,  as  he  happens  to  be  in  the 
mood.     What  have  I  not  lost  by  ttiee,  O  judgment  ? 

I  am  sorry  tliat  I  began  by  railing  at  father  Time.  I  acquit 
him  of  half  the  chaise  I  intended  to  bring  against  him.  He  has 
stolen,  to  be  sure,  '^  i  fiori  di  miei  bei  anni,'^  swept  away  the 
garlands  of  childhood — ^lifted  up  the  veil  from  the  scenes  where 
innocence  was  bliss — taken  away  the  privileges  of  those,  per- 
haps, happier  hours,  when  the  half-initiate  romps  and  frolics  in 
the^urdens  and  pleasure-houses,  to  which  he  is  admitted  by  ac- 
cident, or  on  probation,  or  out  of  curiosity  in  the  keeper8---de- 
stroyed  the  illusions  of  those  fairy  scenes,  and  written  his  Icha- 
bod  on  the  gate  of  the  enchanted  palace.  Aye,  he  has  done 
worse — ^be  hAS  sent  to  the  cold  and  unanswering  grave,  those 
whom  we  loved  best,  and  for  best  cause.  Over  some  the 
green  turf  and  the  recording  stones  have  been  heaped,  and 
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over  some  the  great  ocean  roare,  with  his  «<  b^  base''— and  of 
all  alike  it  can  only  be  said,  that "  the  places  which  once  knew 
them  shall  know  them  no  more  for  ever."  Still  can  we  bid 
them  pass  over  the  shadowed  mirror  of  memory,  with  their 
wan  and  sadly  smilii^  features— but  they  glide  away  as  thdr 
disembodied  essences  may  flit  through  the  dim  fields  of  eter- 
nity—" the  spirit  is  not  here !'' 

Time  has  done  worse  than  this.  He  has  more  baleful  col- 
leagues than  disease  and  death.  There  are  some  whom  we 
have  loved,  and  who  yet  live — each  to  the  mind's  eye  as  a 
'^nominis  umbra  ;^'  for  shame  has  maited  them  for  her  own, 
and  disgrace  has  invested  them  in  the  sheet  of  penance.  Her 
dreadful  sentence  has  passed,  and  the*charity  of  the  world  ex- 
cludes them  from  "fire  and  water." 

^  Hsret  lateri  lethalis  anindo." 

The  herd  pass  by,  and  the  stricken  deer  must  go  weep  in  its 
covert — good  for  nothing,  but  the  moralities  of  some  melan- 
choly Jaques — but  dead  to  the  world  and  its  sympathies. 

Time  has  done  all  this— but  what  rieht  have  we  to  traduce 
him  for  not  standing  still,  while  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
is  going  on  ?  Shall  we  quarrel  with  the  horologe,  because  the 
time  of  an  unfulfilled  engagement  is  passed?  How  many 
Joshuas  would  arise,  if  this  were  worth  while,  to  bid  the  hour 
and  minute  hands  stand  still,  that  their  notes  might  not  be  pro- 
tested, or  even  that  their  dinners  might  not  grow  cold. 

But  thou,  yet  once  again  invoked,  O  judgment !  who  assumest 
the  sway  over  time  and  circumstance,  what  do  we  not  lose  by 
thee,  when,  without  a  substitute  for  the  fluency  and  the  fearless- 
ness of  early  conception,  we  are  taught  by  thee  how  fantasti- 
cal 18  their  exhibition.  I  ask  thee,  why  I  should  now  be  at  a 
loss  for  matter,  when  ten  long  years  ago  I  could  have  out- 
watched  the  moon  and  stars,  in  pouring  forth  speculations  "  de 
onuii  scibili  ?"  I  am  under  indentures  to  write  for  this  number 
of  the  Magazine,  and  1  am  not  supplied  with  any  bricks  or  straw 
for  the  purpose.  Why  cannot  I  put  into  the  mill  of  my 
understanding,  a  few  pages  of  Ricardo,  or  Say,  or  Adam 
Smith,  and  grind  out  a  lecture  upon  poUtical  economy,  which 
my  friends  can  certify  is  very  fine — a  proposition  which  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  assent  to,  than  to  read  the  article  ?  Be- 
cause, O  judgment !  thy  solemn  voice  would  inform  me,  that  all 
my  blarney  about  values,  and  wealth,  and  reproductive  indus- 
try, was  thine  eye  and  Betty  Martin ;  and  so  far  from  enlight- 
ening the  senate  of  our  country,  could  be  of  no  use  even  to  the 
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(corporation,  iu  making  a  new  contract  for  sweeping  the  streets. 
Whj  cannot  I  too  uplift  mj  testimony  on  the  fertile  topic  of 
codification,  and  legislate  for  the  new  continent  ?  Because, 
O  judgment !  thou  knowest  that  half  of  tiie  smaller  fry,  who 
sing  chorus  to  Jeremy  Bentharo,  have  not  yet  found  out  what 
the  meaning  of  codification  is,  and  never  could,  and  cannot 
now  explain,  what  they  want.  And,  moreover,  thou  assurelt 
tne,  that  had  these  same  Solons,  who  are  the  men,  and  with 
whom  wisdom  will  die,  been  born  under  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  and  raised  in  the  land  of  promise,  they  would 
have  been  .equally  uproarious  for  codifying  the  moral  law, 
and  appointing  a  committee  to  revise  Deuteronomy  and  Levi- 
ticus. Why  cannot  I  review  a  book,  and  talk  long  and  learn- 
edly, eviscerating  my  information  from  the  author  himself,  and 
despatching  the  poor  devil  with  faint  praise,  in  the  catastrophe  of 
my  article,  or  letting  him  pass  sub  silentio  altogether?  Why  can- 
not I  plunder  some  forgotten  antiouarian  researches,  or  boldly 
pilfer  even  from  some  laborious^  out  unknown  modem;  and 
attain  the  praise  of  deep  erudition,  and  great  consumption  of 
what  poets  call  the  midnight  taper?  All  these  things  I  could 
do,  and  did  do  once,  when  I  had  not  got  my  growth;  and  co- 
lumn after  column,  in  long  array,  of  newspaper  wisdom,  now 
rises  up  in  judgment  against  me.  And  yet,  although  the  re- 
buke of  these  phantoms  is  very  severe,  I  find  the  round  peri- 
ods and  sonorous  nonsense,  which  1  then  concocted,  not  half  so 
exquisitely  absurd,  as  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  gargons, 
who  scribble  at  present  for  the  diurnal  press.  There  is  a  fall- 
ing off  since  my  time,  or  else  the  gullibility  or  indifference  of 
the  community  is  becoming  greater.  It  cannot  be  that  their 
lights  are  burning  leas  bright ;  for  we  know  that  we  Hve  in  an 
a^e  of  still  increasing  information.  Every  new  graduate  has  a 
trifling  addition  to  make  to  the  combustible  matter,  by  the  ig- 
nition of  which  we  walk  in  the  purified  gas-light  of  reason. 
iJvery  young  gentleman  who  returns  from  a  brief  lionizing  on 
the  old  continent,  if  he  does  not  bring  with  him  the  secret  of 
the  opus  magnum,  is  at  least  able  to  new  model  the  constitu« 
tion,  and  fill  the  place  of  secretary  of  state  or  of  the  trea- 
sury. It  is  not  for  your  Raphaels,  Corregios,  and  stuff— thou^ 
of  them  they  can  discourse  upon  occasion — that  we  must  be 
on  the  look  out ;  but  for  ^our  political  economy — ^ye  gods ! 
what  a  power  of  it  they  pick  up !  Let  no  d<^  bark  when 
thev  speak.     In  short,  the  age  is  illuminated. 

But  1  have  rambled  firom  my  apostrophe ;  I  have  filled  the 
requisite  number  of  pages.      The  devil  is  at  my  elbow,  ha- 
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yiog  the  inAoenza  to  a  great  degree,  requiring  mj  contribution. 
I  ask  thee,  last  of  all  then^  O  judgment !  hast  thou  fled  to  bru* 
tish  beasts,  or  have  I  lost  m^  reason,  that  I  can  come  to  no 
better  conclusion  on  the  premises  which  1  have  stated? 

Until  I  have  settled  this  problem  satisfactorily  to  myself,  I 
remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  Q. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Flora  of  Brazil* — A  new  scientific  work,  under  this  title,  by 
M*  Auguste  de  St  Hilaire,  is  about  to  appear  at  Paris.  Bairon 
Humboldt  has  made  hia  report  on  it  to  the  Institute  in  the  most 
flattering  terms. 

J^ew  Literary  and  Scientijic  InstitiUion. — In  November  last, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  London,  the  object  of  which  was  to  es- 
tablish a  public  library,  reading-rooms,  and  scientific  lectures, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  use  of  commer- 
cial and  professional  persons.  It  was  respectably  attended, 
and  a  series  of  resolutions  relating  to  the  purposes  of  the  meet- 
ing were  agreed  to,  after  speeches  from  Mr.  Drummond,  Sir 
J<3m  Paul,  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  Mr.  J.  Wright  the  Roman 
Catholic  banker,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Mr.  brougham,  and 

OthCMTS. 

New  Work  on  Greece. — A  new  work  on  Greece  is  about  to 
be  published  in  England,  which  may  be  expected  to  present  a 
true  and  decisive  picture  of  that  interesting  country,  not  only 
as  respects  its  political  condition,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  cha- 
i^cter,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  work  is  to  be 
entitled  '^Greece  in  1825.'^  It  will  contain  the  journals  of 
James  Emerson,  Esq.  Count  Pecchio,  and  W.  H.  Humphreys, 
Esq.,  all  of  whom  were  actively  engaged  in  the  late  important 
proceedings.  Mr.  Emerson  was  engaged  not  only  in  the  land 
service,  but  in  some  of  the  naval  engagements  between  the 
Greeks  and  their  enemies.  His  journal  is  brought  down  so  late 
as  to  last  August  Count  Pecchio  was  a  commissioner  autho- 
rized by  the  Greek  deputies ;  his  narrative,  in  addition  to  the 
historical  detaib,  contains  valuable  incidental  sketches  of  the 
scenery  of  Greece.  Mr.  Humphreys  held  a  captain^s  commis- 
sion in  the  Greek  service,  and  is  respectfully  mentioned  by 
Colonel  Stanhope  and  Lord  Byron. 
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Another  Waverley  JfaveL — Woodstock,  a  Talc  of  the  Loi^ 
Parliament,  by  the  author  of  ^^  Waverlej,^^  is  anDounced. 

Wiffen^s  TUsso.— Mr.  J.  H.  Wiffen's  translation  of  the  *«  Je- 
rusalem Delivered^'  of  Tasso,  has  just  appeared  in  Ei^land,  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  life  of  that  great  poet,  and 
a  portrait  from  an  original  painting,  presented  to  Mr.  Wifien 
by  Mr.  Roscoe.  If  the  version  be  executed  with  the  same  ele- 
gance and  spirit  which  characterize  a  few  original  stanzas  an- 
nexed to  the  volume  by  the  translator,  which  we  have  seen,  it 
certainly  possesses  great  merit. 

Journal  of  E(htcation. — Messrs.  T.  &  B.  Wait,  of  Boston, 
have  issued  the  first  number  of  a. periodical  work,  entitled  the 
^^  American  Journal  of  Education,'^  the  principal  object  of 
which,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  is  to  ^^  furnish  a  record  of 
factSy  embracing  whatever  information  the  most  diligent  inqui- 
rj  can  procure  regarding  the  past  and  present  state  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries." 

Last  of  the  Mohicans. — Mr.  Cooper's  new  novel,  with  this 
title,  is  now  published  by  Messrs.  Carey  &  Lea,  of  FhiMelpbia, 
and  will  be  noticed  at  lei^h  in  our  next  number. 

Law  Tracts. — P.  Thompson,  of  Washington,  has  in  the 
press,  and  will  publish  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  tracts,  essays,  and  correspondence,  on  the  improve- 
ment of  our  jurisprudence,  which  have  been  elicited  by  Mr. 
Sampson's  well  known  discourse  on  the  history  of  the  common 
law.  The  volume  will  contain  Mr.  Sampson's  discourse,  with 
a  lai^e  and  valuable  correspondence  from  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  age,  as  well  as  several  tracts  of  great 
merit  and  interest,  by  learned  and  able  lawyers  and  scholars, 
many  of  whom  are  now  in  high  public  stations. 

Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practicej  compiled  and  arranged 
for  the  use  <f  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  ofJiew-York, 
By  Aaron  Clark,  late  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. — Mr.  Clark,  the 
compiler  of  this  useful  manual,  the  second  edition  of  which 
has  just  been  put  in  our  hands,  was,  for  six  years,  cleric  of  the 
assembly  of  this  state ;  and  fulfilled  his  duties  with  the  moat 
satisfactory  industry  and  unblemished  integrity,  until  the  prin- 
ciple of  rotation,  as  we  suppose,  called  for  his  removal,  in  or- 
der to  give  another  citizen  an  opportunity  of  being  instructed 
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in  the  business  of  (he  office,  and  enjoying  its  emoluments. 
This  work  is  extremelyxonvenient,  from  its  contents  and  siz^, 
for  legislators  ;  and  may  be  very  useful  to  all  who  are  anxious 
to  know  how  business  is  done  in  deliberative  assemblies,  and 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  post  of  a  representative,  in  a  country 
where  nobody  can  tell  how  soon  he  may  be  called  upon  him- 
self to  occupy  that  exalted  station.  The  first  part  contains  the 
usual  state  papers  of  primary  importance ;  the  declaration  of 
independence ;  articles  of  confederation ;  United  States  and 
state  constitutions ;  rules  of  the  senate,  court  of  errors,  and 
assembly,  and  joint  rules ;  with  the  acts  requiring  previous  notice 
of  applications  for  charters,  and  divisions  of  counties.  The  trea- 
tise on  the  oiiganization  and  parliamentary  usage  of  the  legisla- 
ture, embodies  the  manual  formerly  published  for  the  use  of  con- 
gress by  the  venerable  Jefferson.  The  compiler,  we  believe,  has 
added  Uttle,  except  the  particular  provisions  of  our  local  consti- 
tution, and  the  rules  of  our  lower  house.  Perhaus  he  might  have 
ventured  a  little  farther;  as  some  precedents  have  been  occa- 
sionally established  by  our  own  legislature.  Under  the  head 
of  ^^  Privilege,'^  for  example,  he  contents  himsell  with  adding 
to  what  had  been  gleaned  before  from  the  usages  of  the  British 
parliament  and  of  congress,  the  act  of  our  state,  without  note 
or  comment ;  though  the  second  section  might  puzzle,  at  first 
reading,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  as  they  say,  notwithstanding  it 
may  be  perfectly  perspicuous  to  ourselves.  There  are  two  or 
three  decisions,  too,  in  the  reports,  which  it  would  have  been 
proper  to  have  added.  The  rules  and  orders  of  the  senate  and 
hoQse  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  are  appended  to 
the  work.    We  hope  Mr.  Clark's  useful  compilation  may  be  as 

I>rofitable  to  himself,  as  it  may  be  serviceable  to  others.     Our 
imits  preclude  further  remarks. 

Raman  Nights. — A  translation,  by  a  lady  of  this  city,  of  the 
Roman  Nights  of  Count  Verri,  has  lately  been  published  by 
Bliss  &  White,  and  Carey  &  Lea.  This  highly  interesting 
work  is  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  readers  of  taste,  and  of 
those  who  have  any  curiosity  as  to  the  prominent  events  and  cha- 
racters in  the  history  of  ancient  Rome.  The  translation  is  high- 
ly creditable  to  the  author ;  and  is  a  proof  of  the  advancing  spirit 
of  literary  improvement  among  us,  v^hen  such  pursuits  form  the 
amusement  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  studious  world.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  pos^^one  a  review  of  this  work  until  our 
Best  number. 
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BaUmore  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts. — The  Atheneum  Com- 
paoy  of  Baltimore  have  purchased  a  l»t  of  ground,  on  which 
they  are  about  to  erect  a  splendid  edifice,  intended  for  a  gallery* 
of  the  fine  arts. 

Fine  Arts, — Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  Mr* 
Dunlap's  painting  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  has  been  remo- 
ved to  Virginia,  and  its  place  in  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  is  occupied  by  David^s  Coronation  of  Napoleon* 
We  hope  to  give  a  detailed  critique  on  this  picture  in  our  next. 
Having  mentioned  a  purposed  junction  of  the  artists,  associated 
for  improvement  in  drawing,  with  the  American  Academy,  it  is 
our  duty  to  state,  that  the  intended  union  has  not  taken  place ; 
and  that  the  artists,  in  pursuance  of  their  intentions  for  im- 
provement, by  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  study  of  the 
antique  and  living  models,  have  organized  an  academy  for 
these  purposes,  so  all-important  to  the  arts,  and  now  have  the 
satis&ction  to  see  it  in  prosperous  operation*  They  look  for- 
ward to  an  exhibition  of  their  works,  and  lectures  from  tbrir 
professors,  as  the  resources  to  attract  public  patronage,  and  to 
enable  them  to  encourage  students,  and  defray  all  expenses  in- 
cident to  such  an  institution. 
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Art*  XVIL  Poemj  delivered  before  the  CormecticiU  Alpha  b/ 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society ^  September  13,  1825.  By  James 
G.  PsRciVAL.  PubliMhed  at  the  request  of  the  Society, 
BostoD  :  Richardson  &  Lord.     1836. 

The  poem  before  us  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  one  of  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  its  author,  but  a  production  of  singu- 
lar beauty  and  excellence  in  its  kind.  It  is  not  properly  a  di- 
dactic po€m,  for  it  does  not  aim  at  the  regular  delivery  of  pre- 
cepts, and  still  less  does  it  depend  for  its  interest  upon  any 
thing  like  narrative.  It  is  a  series  of  poetical  pictures,  con- 
nected by  a  common  subject,  and  drawn  with  that  freedom  of 
outline  and  richness  of  colouring  peculiar  to  the  author. 

Ib  their  remarks  on  the  earlier  poetry  of  Percival,  we  recol- 
lect that  the  critics  objected  to  its  profiision  of  ornament,  and 
complained  that  he  too  often  forsook  the  subject  to  go  after  the 
illustration.  At  the  same  time,  every  body  acknowledged  the 
wonderful  facility  and  grace  of  his  diction,  and  the  bnlliancy 
and  richness  of  his  imagery;  and  most  of  us  were  willing  to 
confeaa,  that  whenever  be  went  out  of  his  way,  it  was  in  pur- 
suit of  some  object  that  amply  repaid  his  wanderings — some 
sight  of  beauty,  or  sound  of  melody,  which,  had  it  been  as  rea- 
dily perceived  by  our  own  duller  senses,  would  have  tempted 
us  aside  as  well  as  himself.  To  us  there  is  something  exceed- 
ingly delightful  in  the  reckless  intoxication  with  which  this 
author  surrenders  himself  to  the  enchantment  of  that  multitude 
of  glorious  and  beautiful  images  that  come  crowding  upon  his 
mind,  and  that  infinity  of  analogies  and  relations  between  na- 
tural objects,  and  again  between  these  and  the  moral  world, 
which  seem  to  lie  before  him  wherever  he  turns  bis  eyes.  The 
writiogs  of  no  poet  seem  to  be  more  the  involuntary  overflowings 
of  his  mind.  It  is,  evidentiv,  no  laborious  eflTort  with  him  to 
search  oat  and  collect  the.  thoughts  and  images  which  make 

Vol.  if.  32 
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the  texture  of  bis  poetry,  nor  has  he  any  difficulty  in  detainii^ 
them, 

.  <<  Till  he  has  pencilled  off 
A  faithful  likeness  of  the  forms  he  riews." 

The  readiness  with  which  they  are  transferred  to  his  pages,  is 
equalled  only  by  the  happiness  of  their  conception. 

That  in  some  of  the  poems  of  Percival,  this  very  abundance 
of  poetic  wealth  should  be  somewhat  oppressive  to  readers  of 
colder  imagination,  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  ;  but  such  will 
not,  we  believe,  be  the  case  with  the  poem  before  us.  The 
exuberance  of  the  author's  imagination  finds  abundant  scope 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  agreeably  chastened  by  the  fine  vein  of  thought  which 
runs  through  the  whole. 

In  the  following  passage  from  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  ttie 
author  proposes  his  subject : 

*'  Of  Mind,  and  its  mysterious  agencies, 
And  most  of  all,  its  high  creative  Power, 
In  fashioning  the  elements  of  things 
To  loftier  images,  than  have  on  earth 
Or  in  the  sky  their  home — that  come  to  us 
In  the  still  visitation  of  a  dream, 
Or  rise  in  light  before  us  when  we  muse ; 
Or  at  the  bidding  of  the  mightier  take 
Fixed  residence  in  fitly  sounding  verse, 
Or  on  the  glowing  canvass,  or  in  shapes 
Hewn  from  the  livine  rock:— of  these,  and  all    ' 
That  wake  in  as  our  better  thoughts,  and  lead 
The  spirit  to  the  enduring  and  sublime, 
It  is  my  purpose  now  to  bold  awhile 
Seemly  discourse,  and  with  befitting  words 
Clothe  the  couceptions  I  have  sought  to  frame. 

"  There  are,  diffused  through  nature,  certain  FormS) 
That  ever  hold  dominion  o'er  the  Mind, 
And  with  an  awful  or  a  pleasing  Power 
Control  it  to  their  bidding.    Life  may  change 
In  its  perpetual  round — Manners  may  take 
All  fashions  and  devices,  putting  on 
Greater  variety  of  antic  shapes, 
Than  Fuck  or  Proteus ;  but  with  an  eternal 
And  ever  constant  unity.  They  keep 
Their  stations  and  their  aspects.    Whether  bigh^ 
Or  simply  fair— mighty,  or  only  turned 
To  elegant  minuteness,  still  they  stand 
On  the  wide  forehead  of  the  Universe, 
As  nndecaying  as  its  suns  and  stars, 
As  brigbty  and  as  divine.    The  willing  soul 
Bows  to  them  with  an  adoration,  pure 
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And  unallojed  by  augfat  that  can  defile 
Or  darkett.    No  mean  interest  hath  a  place 
In  the  still  worship  offered  op  to  ihein, 
Whether  we  meet  them  in  the  vaulted  sky, 
Or  the  inrisible  air — or  see  them  round  us. 
Creatures  of  earth,  as  we  are,  but  informed 
With  this  unquestioned  title  to  command 
The  heart's  obedience.^ — pp.  8, 4. 

The  poet  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  power  of  these  ^reat 
principles  of  oeauty  and  grandeur  over  the  heart  and  the  ima- 
gination, in  all  periods,  even  in  those  of  which  history  has  pre* 
served  no  record,  but  of  which  the  poetry  is  yet  looked  upon  as 
the  highest  effort  of  human  genius.  He  dwells  upon  tne  in- 
fallible certainty  with  which  the  human  mind  again  recurs  to 
them  whenever,  for  a  time,  tbcy  have  been  obscured  by  the  ig- 
norance and  false  taste  of  the  age.  Their  effect  upon  the 
happiness  of  those  who  love  them  with  the  warmest  affection, 
and  study  them  with  the  greatest  ardour,  is  then  touched  upon, 
and  illustrated  by  instances  from  the  lives  of  the  most  celenra- 
ted  poets.  This  part  of  the  poem  is  written  with  great  feeling, 
and  though  we  cannot  quite  assent  to  the  position  which  the  au- 
thor seems  to  lay  down,  that  a  good  poet  is,  of  course,  good 
for  nothing  else  than  to  write  poetry ;  vet  we  cannot  help  en- 
tering into  the  pathos  with  wnich  be  dwells  upon  the  story  of 
their  fortunes.  At  the  close  of  this  melancholy  review,  he  ex- 
claims— 

<<  O !  it  is  painful, 
To  think  the  rery  chiefest  of  the  mighty, 
Heroes  in  song,  as  there  are  those  in  war — 
How  they  were  made  the  butt  and  sport  of  fools, 
Trampled  and  crushed  by  such  as  would  hare  perished 
Utterly,  had  not  they  asserted  thus 
An  impious  fame — O !  'tis  enough  to  deaden 
All  the  fond  hopes,  the  generous  desires. 
The  emulous  strirings  of  a  heart  awake 
To  high  ambition,  and  with  early  glow 
Beating  itself  up  the  proud  eminence 
Of  intellectual  fame.    Go  on,  fond  youth, 
While  yet  the  charm  is  on  thee,  and  the  power 
Of  Tiftue  is  unquestioned — let  no  thought 
Of  what  may  come,  disturb  thee — ^there  is  in  thee 
A  buoyancy,  that  can  awhile  sustain 
The  world's  cold  burden — let  this  time  of  respite 
Be  filled  up  well,  for  it  may  give  to  thee 
Fit  leisure  for  attaining  such  a  height 
As  after  violence  cannot  wrench  thee  from. 
Know  too  the  high-strung  hopes  of  youth  impart 
An  energy,  and  passion  to  the  song. 
That  they  inspire.    There  may  be  nicer  art, 
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And  a  more  fittkig  iiamMmy  of  Bounds^ 
And  words  of  better  choice  in  riper  etrainf ; 
But  youth,  and  much  too  oAen,  hope  is  gone — 
At  least  the  hope  of  greatness,  and  for  this 
Nothing  is  left,  but  what  the  erring  light 
,  Of  a  far-distant  glory,  or  the  call 

Of  instant  need,  can  waken.     Therefore  seize 

The  undoubting  moment,  and  may  heaven  befriend  thee, 

And  lead  thee  in  the  shadow  of  thy  faith, 

Nor  quite  desert  thee,  till  the  point  is  gained, 

When  tboQ  canst  say,  a  Tictory  is  won. 

That  none  should  scorn." — pp.  20,  £1. 

From  this  part  of  his  subject,  he  turns  to  more  delightful 
themes*  The  following,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  a  just,  as 
^eli  as  most  beautiful  sketch  of  the  genius  of  a  great  living 
poet: 

«  There  is  a  life 
In  all  things,  so  a  gifted  mind  hath  told 
In  most  oracular  Terse, — and  we  may  well 
Forgive  a  heart,  that  could  not  brook  the  sight 
Of  any  suffering  thing,  that  he  indulged 
Such  fond  imaginings,  as  gave  to  him 
Companions,  whereso'er  he  took  his  way 
Through  hill  or  valley.    He  beheld  himself 
Surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  friends. 
Who  with  familiar  faces  welcomed  him 
•     In  the  blank  desert— for  the  changing  sky, 
Cloudless,  or  overshadowed  by  all  shapes, 
That  grow  from  air — ^the  son  who  walks  at  noon 
Untended,  and  the  lesser  light  that  binds 
Her  brow  with  stars,  and  all  her  retinue 
Of  living  lamps,  had  each  a  voice  for  him 
Distinctly  audjble,  though  to  other  ears 
They  had  no  sound.    The  mountain,  whose  bald  forehead 
Looked  o'er  a  host  of  hills,  each  compassing 
A  grassy  vale,  and  in  each  vale  a  lake 
Of  crystalline  waters,  and  a  busy  brook 
Winding  in  ever  shifting  light  along 
The  daisy-tufled  meadows,  now  asleep 
In  a  smooth-mirrored  pool,  then  all  awake 
To  leap  the  cascade,  and  go  hurriedly 
Over  the  sparkling  pebbles  and  bright  sands — 
The  mountain,  and  its  Uain,  had  all  for  him 
A  welcome,  and  they  uttered  it  with  smiles 
All  the  long  summer,  and  they  told  to  him 
In  winter  such  high  mysterim,  he  learned 
To  speak  a  holier  Unguace,  and  his  heart 
Was  ever  haunted  by  a  flilent  power. 
In  whose  immediate  preaeoce,  he  became 
llioughtful  and  calm— and  so  his  lofty  faith, 
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Wkich  umm  of  poorer  spirit  luivo  pronooncod 
A  madttosiy  wot  to  biin  the  qoickonkig  tprins 
Of  PootjT,  MMb  at  wo  coimot  rood 
Witboot  a  MOM  of  awo."— pp.  09, 14. 

The  poem  concludes  with  a  magnificent  vision,  in  which  we 
hare  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  illusirious  masters  of  song, 
seated  in  the  nudst  of  that  imaginary  beatitude  which  is  con- 
ferred bj  posthumous  fame,  and  the  hold  which  their  immortal 
writings  keep  on  the  hearts  of  every  successive  generation. 
We  have  had  a  little  difficulty  in  msJdng  out  one  or  two  of 
these  personages  from  the  description  of  our  author,  and  in  our 
turn  recommend  the  attempt  to  our  readers  as  a  trial  of  their 
ingenuity.  One  of  them,  or  whom  it  is  said  that  be  had  suffered 
foul  and  cruel  wrong  from  his  fellow  men,  till  the  natural  Idnd- 
neas  of  his  heart  had  departed,  and  his  mind  became  filled  witb 
mosingp  of  fierce  resentment  and  dreams  of  horrible  vengeance 
on  his  enemies,  is  thus  supposed  to  adthress  th#auAor,  m  the 
following  passage,  with  which  die  poem  conchides : 

<<Hsar 
Carefiilly  what  I  utter,  ani  retain  it 
Deep  in  thy  heart  of  hearts.    We  are.  a  band, 
Who  gave  ourselves,  in  life,  to  the  high  art 
Of  song.    For  this  we  left  the  flowery  walks 
Of  pleasure,  and  forewent  the  better  aims 
Of  wealth  and  power — and  some  of  us  were  doomed 
To  bear  the  burden  of  coosumiog  care, 
And  wrestle  onward  to  a  welcome  grave 
Tbrouch  poverty  and  scom^-end  yet  we  bore 
Manfiuly  all  our  wrongs,  and  never  broke 
The  allegiance  we  had  vowed,  but  rather  ehose 
To  leave  all  the  world  oovets  most,  and  keep 
The  honourable  service  of  the  lyre. 
Whose  rich  reward  »  iame.    And  we  have  gained  it, 
And  thus  far  we  are  happy.    If  thy  heart 
Feel  au|bc  of  longing  to  be  one  of  os, 
Be  oautiotts  and  con^eratey  ere  thou  take 
The  last  resolve.    If  thou  canst  bear  alone 
Penary  and  all  its  evils,  and  yet  worse, 
Halevolenoe,  and  all  its  foul-mouthed  brood 
Of  slanderers,  and  if  thou  canst  brook  the  seoni 
And  iasolenoe  of  wealth,  the  pride  of  power, 
The  falsehood  of  the  envious,  and  the  coldness 
Of  an  ungratefbl  country — then  go  on 
And  conquer.    Long  and  arduous  is  the  way 
To  cDinb  the  heights  we  hold,  and  thou  most  bide 
Many  a  pitiless  storm,  and  nerve  thyself 
To  many  a  painful  struggle.    If  thy  purpose 
Is  fixed,  then  welcome.    We  will  hover  o^er  thee, 
Thy  guardian  spirits,  and  thy  carefal  ear 
May  often  listen  to  our  friendly  voice. 
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Af^r  thy  earnest  toils.    We  now  are  with  thee — 
Thou  hast  the  records  we  have  left  behind, 
And  thou  canst  read  them,  as  we  wrote  them  down. 
Fresh  from  the  heartland  this  it  is  to  hold 
Communion  with  us.    Let  it  not  depress  thee, 
That  few  will  bid  thee  welcome  on  thy  way, 
For  'tis  the  oommon  lot  of  all,  who  choose 
The  higlier  path,  and  with  a  generous  pride 
Scorn  to  consult  the  popular  ear.    This  land 
Is  freedom's  chpsen  seat,  and  all  may  here 
Liive  in  content  and  bodily  comfort,  yet 
Tis  not  the  nourishing  soil  of  higher  arts. 
And  loftier  wisdom.    Wherefore  else  should  He, 
Who,  had  he  li?ed  in  Leo's  brighter  age. 
Might  have  commanded  princes,  by  the  touch 
Of  a  magician's  wand,  for  such  it  is 
That  gives  a  living  semblance  to  a  sheet 
Of  pictured  canvass — wherefore  should  he  waste 
His  precions  time  in  painting  valentines. 
Or  idle  shepherds  sitting  on  a  bank 
Beside  a  glassy  pool,  and  worst  of  all, 
Bringing  conceptions,  only  not  divine. 
To  the  scant  compass  of  a  parlour  piece — 
And  this  to  furnish  out  his  daily  store. 
While  he  is  toiling  at  the  mighty  task, 
^  To  which  he  has  devoted  all  bis  soul 
'  And  all  bis  riper  years — which,  when  St  comes 
To  the  broad  light,  shall  vindicate  his  fame 
In  front  of  every  foe,  and  send  to  ages 
His  name  and  power-— else  wherefore  lives  he  not 
Rich  in  the  generous  gifts  of  a  glad  people. 
As  he  is  rich  in  thought  ?    There  is  no  feeHng 
Above  the  common  wants  and  common  pleasures 
Of  calm  contented  life.    So  be  assured. 
If  then  hast  chosen  our  companionship, 
Thou  shalt  have  solitude  enough  to  please 
A  hermit,  and  thy  cell  may  show  like  his."-— pp.  38-40. 

These  are  by  no  means  comfortable  words.  Our  citizens 
are  not,  to  be  sure,  much  in  the  habit  of  buying  historical  pic- 
tures. We  hope  they  will  contract  the  habit  by  and  by — but^ 
in  the  mean  time,  they  certainly  buy  and  read  a  great  deal  of 
poetiT — transatlantic  poetry  we  mean.  The  works  of  the 
principal  living  British  poets,  are  things  which  every  body 
must  have ;  they  are  a  sort  of  classics  among  us ;  every  body 
would  be  ashamed  not  to  have  read  them.  Those  who  can 
aSbrd  it,  procure  the  most  elegant  English  editions,  with  beau- 
tiful designs ;  those  who  cannot,  content  themselves  with  the 
cheaper  editions  of  our  own  country,  where  tbey  often  run 
through  several  impressions.  If,  therefore,  the  native  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States  is  not  patronised  as  it  ought  to  be,  it 
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is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  a  strong  appetite  for  literature 
among  our  citizens.  The  great  difficulty  is,  that  we  are  afraid 
of  committing  ourselves.  We  do  not  like  to  praise  a  thing,  till 
we  see  the  seal  of  transatlantic  approbation  upon  it.  We  are 
like  those  singers  at  a  church,  who  do  very  well  while  sustain- 
ed by  a  few  skilful  and  powerful  voices,  but  feel  excessively 
awkward  at  being  obliged  to  sing  alone.  We  are  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  are  apt  to  be  wonderfully  feeble  and  feint  in  our 
applauses,  when  we  are  obliged  to  utter  them  without  the  cho- 
rus of  the  British  literati  to  keep  us  in  countenance*  One 
would  be  apt  to  suppose,  that  as  the  meritorious  productions 
of  our  native  literature  are  by  no  means  numerous,  they  would 
be  sought  after  with  great  avidity,  and  that  no  well  educated 
man  among  us  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  himself  unac- 
quainted with  their  contents.  Such,  however,  is  unfortunate- 
ly not  the  case.  Fashion  has  almost  as  much  to  do  in  directing 
what  books  shall  be  read,  as  what  dresses  shall  be  worn ;  and 
a  large  class  of  people  look  into  none  but  such  as  her  dic- 
tates make  it  necessary  to  read.  It  is  the  fashion  throughout 
the  United  States,  to  read  the  tolerable  English  works  of  the 
day — ^but  fashion  has  not  made  it  indispensable  to  read  Ame- 
can  works  of  the  same  degree  of  merit.  A  very  good  book 
may  be  published  in  one  of  our  principal  cities,  and  acquire  a 
considerable  reputation  there,  and  yet  be  scarcely  heaitl  of  in 
the  others.  Within  a  twelvemonth,  there  appeared  in  this 
city  a  treatise  on  a  very  important  subject,  one  of  the  best 
compositions  of  its  kind,  both  for  matter  and  style,  of  which  the 
English  lai^age  has  to  boast.  We  think  very  highly  of  it 
here,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  any  body  to  the  east  or  the 
south  of  us  has  read  it.  We  did  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  pay- 
ing the  tribute  of  our  approbation  to  its  merits  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  New- York  Keview,  but  as  we  have  seen  no  record 
of  it  in  the  other  chronicles  of  literature,  which  are  so  respect- 
ably conducted  in  different  parts  of  the  union,  we  conclude  that 
the  book  has  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  either  the  editors  or 
their  contributors. 

Of  the  malevolence  which  obstructs  the  patronage  of  our 
literature,  spoken  of  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  have  our  doubts.  Personal  enemies  and  rivals  a 
man  of  genius  may  have,  who  might  be  glad  to  lower  his  repu- 
tation ;  but  it  seems  to  us,  that  all  the  neglect  of  talent  in  our 
country,  and  all  the  unfortunate  criticisms  upon  works  of  me- 
rit, of  which  there  is  any  great  reason  to  complain,  may  be 
traced  to  other  causes  than  enmibr  or  rivalry.  Thejr  have 
their  or^in,  no  doubt,  in  that  indecision  and  uncertainty  of 
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judgHieiit  of  yfi/bkch  we  bi^Te  already  spoken ;  and  often,  un- 
qoestionaUj^  in  a  taste  pervertai  and  gpoiled  by  die  partial 
and  aiUtranr  deciMons  oi  some  of  the  critical  jouniab  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  no  want  of  kindly  feeling  among  oor  citi* 
zens  towards  oar  native  literature — ^there  can  be  no  want  of  it 
among  a  people  whose  national  partiaUties  are  as  stroiM;  as  oon* 
It  only  needs  to  be  properly  encouraged  and  directed*  In  aH 
coantries,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  many  takelbeir  c^inions,  for 
the  most  part,  in  matters  of  literature,  from  the  few ;  and  if 
the  few  are  silent,  the  many  will  form  their  jud^ents  at  ran- 
dom. Worthless  productions  will  luxuriate  m  a  twelre- 
montti^s  popularity,  while  better  things  will  be  neglect^. 


Ant.  XVIII*— 7%e  S^Aaliem^or  Sketches  of  the  PadmulMr  War, 
during  the  Ckimpaiene  p/  1813-14.  By  an  Etb-Witmlss. 
New-Yoriu  G.  Ii  C.  CanrilL     1 825. 

Tvosa  who  do  not  choose  to  grope  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
mne  for  ttie  good  things  which  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
there,  will  fed  themselves  somewhat  obliged  to  Messrs*  G.  & 
C*  Carvill,  for  having,  in  the  present  instance,  performed  the 
task  for  them*  The  contents  of  this  volume  were  originally 
published  in  that  journal  in  detached  portions,  the  last  m  them 
very  lately.  Collected  together,  ana  placed  in  each  oUier's 
company,  they  make  a  much  more  respectable  figure  than 
when  in  contact  witti  their  former  companions,  amoi^  whom 
ihey  looked  as  we  may  imagine  a  dozen  of  the  king's  yeomm 
would  have  done  in  FalstaflPs  ragged  r^ment. 

This  work  purports  to  be  the  production  of  one,  who  ha* 
vittg  foo^  his  country's  battles  m  time  of  war,  has  now,  in 
time  of  peace,  betaken  himself  to  the  making  of  hb  country's 
books*  He  has  fallen  upon  a  species  of  composition,  which 
has  lately  become  quite  popular  among  readers.  He  gives 
tfie  stoiy  of  bis  adventures  in  foreign  countries,  but  it  is  not  as 
a  mere  traveller  that  he  appears  before  the  public.  Of  that 
class  of  persons,  and  their  books,  the  world  nas  grown  a  little 
weary ;  and  their  diaries,  once  so  much  in  fiishion,  are  now  id 
small  request  AU  young  ladies,  and  we  suspect  most  young 
gentlemen,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  elderly  of  both  sexes,  at  present  prefer  even  a  toleraUe 
novel  to  a  dull  book  of  travels ;  an  ingenions  tissue  of  ficti* 
tious  incidents,  to  the  story  of  real  adventares  al  custom 
bouses  and  in  taverns,  including  even  the  important  paiticolars 
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of  eatio^  drinking,  and  lodging ;  and  tiie  descnption  of  some 
interesting  iniaginary  scene,  to  that  of  some  town,  or  some 
ruin,  or  some  gallerj  of  paintings,  now  described  for  the  ban* 
dred  and  fiftietb  time,  it  bas  Uierefore  become  necessary  fi>r 
the  traveller,  if  be  cannot  tell  any  thing  new  of  the  institutions 
or  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  ttie  people  whom  be  has  visit- 
ed, to  tell  at  least  of  striking  and  extraordinary  incidents  that 
happened  to  himself  in  his  journey.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  man 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  write  a  book  about  Spain,  or  Italy,  or 
France,  or  Germany,  if  he  has  been  a  soldier^  and  has  served 
a  campaign  or  two  in  those  countries.  The  personal  adventures 
of  a  military  man  are  always  interesting,  if  well  told.  War 
sj^orts  so  fearfully  and  tyrannically,  and  at  the  same  time  so  mag- 
nificently, with  all  the,  interests  of  men,  and  especially  wim 
that  last  of  interests,  life,  that  nobody  can  look  at  a  true  pic- 
ture of  it,  without  feeling  hb  blood  alternately  tingling  and 
curdling  in  his  veins.  The  soldier  also  sees  the  countnr  around 
him  in  an  aspect  not  shown  to  the  traveller  in  peaceful  times. 
He  sees  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement,  fitted, 
we  should  think,  to  call  forth  the  peculiarities  of  their  charac- 
ter. He  ako  not  only  becomes  acquainted  with  its  more  po- 
pulous and  firequented  regions,  and  those  places  through  which 
the  great  thoroughfiires  of  ordinary  travel  pass,  but  he  is  often 
taken  into  the  most  retired  haunts  of  its  population,  and  is 
made  £uniliar  even  with  its  waste  places.  The  adventurer  in 
these  scenes  has  only  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  incidents 
which  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  describe  them  in  an 
unafiected  manner,  and  be  will  hardly  fail  of  finding  plenty  oi 
readers. 

This  is  done  pretty  well  in  the  book  before  us.  The  author 
does  not  pretend  to  give  us  the  history  of  the  campaigns  in 
which  he  served,  but  merely  to  relate  that  part  of  them  of  which 
be  was  an  eye  witness.  The  only  omission  of  which  we  can  rea- 
sonably complain,  is  that  of  interweaving  with  the  details  of  his 
personal  adventures  those  observations  upon  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  whichmost 
have  been  made  by  any  man  of  common  curiosity  and  sagacity. 
The  army  in  which  he  served  took  up  its  winter  quarters,  after 
the  campaign  of  1813,  amone  the  Basques.  Yet,  of  this  peo- 
ple, so  singular  and  so  little  known,  he  tells  us  comparatively 
nothing.  The  reason  he  gives  for  this  neglect  is,  the  impossi- 
bility for  an  individual  of  an  invading  army  to  learn  any  thing 
of  the  real  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy  where  he 
is  stationed.  We  do  not  exactly  see  why  this  should  be ;  we 
are  certain,  at  least,  that  something  might  be  learned  of  it  in  ir 
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dkilj  and  prettj  quiet  intercourse  of  several  months.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  author's  account  of  bimseif^  he  resembled 
too  many  of  his  countrymen  in  foreign  parts,  who  prefer  the 
pleasure  of  associating  with  each  other,  to  the  trouble  of  study- 
itag  the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  We 
apprehend,  that  a  man  who  spent  his  days  with  a  fowling-piece 
on  his  shoulder,  and  his  evenings  in  discussing  the  provisions 
and  wines  of  tfie  country,  would  naturally  make  no  very  rapid 
progress  in  the  Basque  dialect,  and  acquire  no  very  profound 
insight  into  the  Basaue  character.  The  only  thing  that  sur- 
prises us  is,  that  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  assign 
any  other  reason  for  his  ignorance  on  these  subjects.  What 
the  author  saw,  however,  he  describes  very  well,  and  often  in 
a  very  striking  manner.  He  never  reasons,  he  rarely  troubles 
the  reader  with  any  reflections  of  his  own,  and  he  carefully 
Omits  all  particulars  that  couhl  possibly  seem  dull  or  tedious. 
As  might  DC  expected  from  such  a  writer,  there  is  very  little 
which  might  be  called  information  in  the  volume  before  us. 
The  reader  will  not  find  his  acquaintance  with  the  merehistorv 
of  the  two  campaigns  in  which  the  writer  served  very  much 
increased  by  its  perusal ;  but  he  may  perhaps  rise  from  it  with  a 
more  lively  idea  of  the  miseries,  of  which  they  were  the  cause. 
Two  classes  of  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  read  it  with  inte- 
rest :  those  who  delight  in  the  recital  of  personal  adventures, 
atnid  circumstances  of  hardship  and  danger ;  and  those  who 
would  look  more  nearly,  and  speculate  more  closely,  on  the 
frightful  calamities  in  which  the  princes  of  Europe,  in  their 
bloody  quarrels  for  dominion,  are  permitted  by  Providence  to 
involve  their  unfortunate  subjects. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  give  a  part  of  the  account  of 
the  taking  of  the  town  of  St.  Sebastian  by  the  British : 

**  As  soon  as  the  fighting  began  to  yf'6j^  faint,  the  horrors  of  plunder 
and  rapine  succeeded.  Fortunately,  there  were  few  females  in  the 
place ;  but  of  the  fate  of  the  fiew  which  were  there,  I  cannot  even  now 
think  withoat  a  shudder.  The  houses  were  every  where  ransacked,  the 
fitrniture  wancooly  broken,  the  churches  profaned,  the  images  dashed  to 
pieces ;  wine  and  spirit  cellars  were  broken  opeuj  and  the  troops,  heated 
already  with  angry  passions,  became  absolutely  mad  by  intoxication. 
All  order  and  discipline  were  abandoned.  The  officers  had  no  ]on|;er 
the  slightest  control  over  thehr  men,  who,  on  the  contrary,  controlled  the 
oAeert;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain,  that  several  of  the  latter  did  not 
lall  by  the  minds  of  the  former,  when  they  vainly  attempted  to  bring  them 
back  to  a  sense  of  subordination. 

<<  Night  had  now  set  in,  but  the  darkness  was  effectually  dispelled  by 
the  glare  from  burning  houses,  which,  one  after  another,  took  fire.  The 
tnoming  of  the  Slst  had  risen  upon  St.  Sebastian's,  as  neat  and  recularly 
bailt  a  town  as  any  ki  Spain  \  long  before  midnight,  it  was  one  Aeet  of 
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flame ;  anci  by  noon  on  tbe  following  day^  little  remained  of  it,  except  ilf 
MBoking  ashes.  The  houses  being  loCtj,  like  those  in  the  old  town  o( 
Edioburch,  and  the  streeU  straight  and  nafrqw,  the  fire  flew  fropi  one  to 
another  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  At  first,  some  attempts  were  made 
toextinguish  it;  but  these  soon  prored  useless,  and  theq  tlM  only  matter 
to  be  considered,  was,  how  personally  to  escape  iu  ?ioIeoce.  Many  a 
migration  was  accordingly  efiected  from  house  to  house,  till,  at  last,  houses 
enough  to  shelter  all  could  no  longer  be  found,  and  the  streeU  becamt 
tbe  place  of  rest  to  the  majority. 

*^  The  spectacle  which  then  presented  was  truly  sheoking.  A  strong 
light  failing  upon  them  from  the  burning  liouses,  disclosed  crowds  of 
dead,  dying^i  and  intoxicated  men,  huddled  indiscriminately  together. 
Carpets,  rich  Upestry,  beds,  curtains,  wearing  apparel,  and  every  thing 
valuable  to  persons  in  common  life,  were  carelessly  scattered  about  upoa 
tbe  bloody  pavenwent,  whilst  ever  and  anon  fresh  bundles  of  these  were 
thrown  from  the  windows  above.  Here  you  would  see  a  drunken  fellow 
whirling  a  string  of  watches  round  his  head,  and  then  dashing  them 
against  the  wall ;  there  snother  more  provident,  stuffing  his  bosom  wiib 
sa»h  smaller  articles  as  he  most  prized.  Next  would  come  a  party  rolling 
a  cask  of  wine  or  spirits  before  them,  with  loud  acclamations ;  which  ii| 
an  tnaum  waa  tapped,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  emptied  of 
its  eowtents.  Then  the  ceaseless  hum  of  conversation,  the  occasional 
laughs  and  wild  shout  of  intexicatien*  the  pitiable  cries,  or  deep  moam  of 
the  wounded,  and  the  uointermitted  roar  of  the  flames,  produced  altoge* 
ther  such  a  concert,  as  no  man  who  listened  to  it  can  ever  forget 

"  Of  these  various  noises,  the  greater  number  now  began  to  subside, 
as  night  passed  on ;  and  long  before  dawn  there  was  a  iearful  silence. 
Sleep  had  succeeded  inebriety  with  the  bulk  of  the  army,*-*of  the  poor 
wretches  who  groaned  and  shrieked  three  hours  ago,  many  had  expired ; 
and  tbe  very  fire  had  almost  wasted  itself  by  consuming  every  thing  upon 
which  it  oogld  feed.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  now  be  heard,  except  an 
bocasioinl  faint  moan,  scarcely  dbtinguisbable  from  the  heavy  breathing 
of  the  sleepers ;  and  even  that  was  soon  heard  no  humpo." — pp.  44*-46w 

A  few  days  after  the  capture,  the  writer,  with  some  of  bis 
connradeg,  paid  a  visit  to  this  scene  of  their  late  victory.  He 
describes  it  id  the  following  words  : 

*'  The  reader  will  easily  believe  that  a  man  who  has  spent  some  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  amid  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  must  have 
witnessed  many  spectacles  highly  revolting  to  the  purest  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture; but  a  more  appalling  picture  of  war  passed  by — of  war  in  its  dark- 
est colours, — those  which  distinguish  it  when  its  din  is  over — than  was 
presented  by  St.  Sebastian's,  and  the  country  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  I 
certainly  never  beheld.  Whilst  an  army  is  stationary  in  any  district, 
you  are  wholly  unconscious  of  the  work  of  devastation  which  is  proceed- 
ing— you  see  only  the  hurry  and  pomp  of  hostile  operations.  But,  when 
the  tide  has  rolled  on,  and  you  return  by  chance  to  the  spot  over  which  it 
has  last  swept,  the  effect  upon  your  own  mind  is  such,  as  cannot  even  be 
imagiQed  by  blm  who  has  not  experienced  it  Little  more  than  a  week 
bad  elapsad,  since  tbe  division  employed  in  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian's 
had  aioved  forward.  Their  trenches  were  not  yet  filled  up,  nor  their 
batteries  4emolished ;  yet  the  former  had,  in  some  places,  fallen  in  of 
their  owp  accord,  and  tbe  latter  were  beginning  to  crumble  to  pieces 
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We  passed  them  by,  bowever,  without  much  notice.  It  was,  hideed,  im- 
possible not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  perfect  silence  which  prevailed 
was  far  more  awful  than  the  bustle  and  stur  that  lately  prevailed  tliere; 
whilst  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  convent,  and  of  the  few  cottages 
which  stood  near  it,  stripped  as  they  were  of  roofs,  doors,  and  windows, 
and  perforated  with  cannon  shot,  inspired  ns,  now  that  they  were  desert- 
ed, with  sensations  somewhat  gloomy.  But  these  were  trifling — a  mere 
nothing,  when  compared  with  the  feelings  which  a  view  of  the  town  it- 
self excited. 

*^  As  we  pursued  the  main  road,  and  approached  St.  Sebastian^s  by  its 
ordinary  entrance,  we  were  at  first  surprised  at  the  slight  degree  of  da- 
mage done  to  its  fortifications  by  the  fire  of  our  batteries^  The  walls 
and  battlements  beside  the  gateway  appeared  wholly  uninjured,  the  very 
embrasures  being  hardly  defaced.  But  the  delusion  grew  gradually 
more  faint  as  we  drew  nearer,  and  had  totally  vanished  before  we  readied 
the  glacis.  We  found  the  draw-bridge  fallen  down  across  tlie  ditch,  to 
such  a  fashion,  that  the  endeavour  to  pass  it  was  not  witlioat  danger. 
The  folding  eates  were  torn  from  their  hinges,  one  lying  fiat  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  other  leaning  against  the  wall ;  whilst  our  own  steps,  as 
we  moved  along  the  arched  passage,  sounded  loud  and  melancholy. 

**  Having  crossed  this,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  commenoement  of 
what  liad  once  been  the  principal  street  in  the  place.  No  doubt  it  was,  in 
its  day,  both  neat  and  regular ;  but  of  the  houses,  nothing  more  remained 
except  the  outward  shells,  which,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  an  uniform 
heieht  and  style  of  architecture.  As  far  I  could  judge,  they  stood  five 
stones  fiom  the  ground,  and  were  faced  with  a  sort  of  free-stone,  so 
thoroughly  blackened  and  defiled,  as  to  be  hardly  cognizal>le.  The 
street  itself  was,  moreover,  cheked  up  with  heaiis  of  ruins,  among  which 
were  strewed  about  firagrocnts  of  household  furniture  and  clothing,  mix- 
ed with  caps,  military  accoutrements,  round  shot,  pieces  of  shells,  and  all 
the  other  implements  of  strife.  Neither  were  there  wanting  other  evi- 
dences of  the  drama  which  had  been  lately  acted  here,  in  the  skiape  of 
dead  bodies,  putrefying,  and  infecting  the  air  with  the  moat  horriUe 
stench.  Of  living  creatures,  on  the  ouier  hand,  not  one  was  to  be  seen, 
not  even  a  dog  or  a  cat;  indeed,  we  traversed  the  whole  city  without 
meeting  more  than  six  human  beings.  These,  from  their  dress  and  ab- 
ject appearance,  struck  me  as  being  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
survived  the  assault  They  looked  wild  and  haggard,  and  moved  about 
here  and  there,  poking  among  the  ruins,  as  if  they  were  either  in  search 
of  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  relatives,  or  hoped  to  find  some  little 
remnant  of  their  property.  I  remarked,  that  two  or  three  of  them  car- 
ried bags  over  their  arms,  into  which  they  thrust  everj  trifling  article  of 
copper  or  iron  which  came  in  their  way. 

**  From  the  streets,  each  of  which  resembled,  in  every  particular,  that 
which  we  had  first  entered,  we  proceeded  towards  the  breach,  where  a 
dreadful  spectacle  awaited  us.  We  found  it  covered — literally  covered — 
with  fragments  of  dead  carcases,  to  bury  which  it  was  evident  that  no 
effectual  attempt  had  been  made.  I  afterwards  learned,  that  the  Spanish 
corps  which  had  been  left  to  perform  this  duty,  instead  of  burying,  en- 
deavoured to  burn  the  bodies ;  and  hence  the  half-consumed  limbs  and 
trunks  which  were  scattered  about,  the  effluvia  arising  from  which  was 
beyond  conception  overpowering.  We  were  heartily  glad  to  quit  this 
part  of  the  tpwn,  and  hastened,  by  the  nearest  covered  way,  to  the  Castle. 

"Onx  visit  to  it  soon  convinced  us;  that  in  the  idea  which  we  had 
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formed  of  its  Ttst  strength,  we  were  greatljr  deceived.  The  walls  were 
so  feebly  built,  that  in  some  plaees,  where  no  shot  eouJd  have  struck 
them,  they  were  rent  from  top  to  bottom  by  the  recoil  of  the  guns  which 
surmounted  them.  About  twenty  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  a  cou" 
pie  of  mortars,  composed  the  whole  artillery  of  the  place ;  whilst  there 
was  not  a  single  bomb-proof  building  in  it,  except  the  governor's  house. 
A  large  bake-house,  indeed,  was  bomb  proof,  because  it  was  hollowed  out 
of  the  rock;  but  the  barracks  were  every  where  perforated  and  in  ruins. 
That  the  garrison  must  have  suffered  fearfully  during  the  week's  bom« 
bardment,  every  thing  in  and  about  the  place  gave  proof.  Many  holes 
were  due  in  the  earth,  and  covered  over  with  large  stones,  into  which,  no 
doubt,  the  soldiers  had  crept  for  shelter ;  but  these  were  not  ca'pable  of 
protecting  them,  at  least  in  sufficient  numbers. 

**  Among  other  places,  we  strolled  into  what  bad  been  the  hospitaL 
It  was  a  kmg  room,  containing,  perhaps,  twenty  truckle  bedsteads,  all  of 
which  were  entire,  and  covered  with  straw  palliasses ;  of  these,  by  far  the 
greater  number  were  dyed  with  blood ;  but  only  one  had  a  tenant  We 
approached,  and  lifting  a  coarse  sheet  which  covered  it,  we  found  the 
body  of  a  mere  youth,  evidently  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age. 
There  was  the  mark  of  a  musket  ball  through  his  breast ;  but  he  was  so 
fresh— had  suffered  so  little  from  the  effects  of  decay — that  we  found  he 
bad  been  left  to  perish  of  neglect.  I  uust  we  were  mistaken.  We  cover- 
ed him  up  again,  and  quitted  the  place. 

**  We  had  now  gratified  our  curiosity  to  the  full,  and  turned  our  backs 
upon  St  Sebastian's,  not  without  a  chilling  sense  of  the  horrible  points  in 
our  profession." — ^pp.  65-69* 


Art.  XIX.— (1)  Le  Curi  de  Wakefield.  Traduit  de  PAnglaig, 
par  M.  J.  B.  disat,  ancienprofesseur  de  rhetorique  en  France^ 
mailre  de  langue  Frangaue  a  Londres,     Londres.     1796. 

(2)  Le  Mmistre  de  Wakefield,  d^Olivier  Goldsmith.  Traduc- 
tion nouvelle^par  E***  A***.  En  Anglais  et  en  Fran^ais, 
Paris.  Chez  F.  Louis,  Libraire,  Rue  de  Savoie,  Mo.  13. 
1803. 

(3)  Le  Curi  de  Wakefield,  Roman  traduit  de  PJnglois,  de  Gold« 
SMITH, /Mir  M.  De  RussY.  New- York,  printed  bj  Joseph 
DesDOues,  No.  7  Murray-street.     1816. 

(4)  El  Vicario  de  Wakefield,  Jfovela  escriia  en  Ingles  por  el 
celebre  Doctor  Goldsmith*  Traducida  al  Catellanopor 
M.  DoMiNouEZ.  Nueva  York:  imprenta  de  C.  S.  Van 
Winkle.     1825. 

Thb  difficult  of  translating  a  book  of  merit  from  one  Ian* 
guage  into  another,  tan  only  be  appreciated  by  sach  as  have 
actually  made  the  attempt  Most  of  those  who  are  intimately 
acouainted  with  other  languages  than  that  which  is  emphatically 
called  the«r  ^<  roodier  tongue,''  are  too  apt  to  think  they  dis- 
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cover  in  them  beauties  whicb  would  never  once  enter  into  the 
ideas  of  such  as  have  spoken  and  known  those  languages,  and 
those  only,  from  the  moment  they  first  learnt  to  give  utterance 
to  language.  Others  again,  and  those  the  sacred  few,  whose 
opinions  (how  justly  we  pretend  not  to  sa} )  are  held  up  as  the 
standards  of  correct  taste  and  just  discrimination,  can  find 
nothing  praiseworthy  even  in  the  original  text  of  any  work 
clothed  in  mere  living  language,  and  consider  that  nothing  can 
deserve  the  notice  of  the  scholar  and  the  student,  which  has 
not  been  penned  by  the  writers  of  tongues  long  since  dead 
and  gone,  in  the  conceit  of  these  great  critics,  Murphy,  in 
bis  translation  of  Tacitus,  has  but  given  assurance  of  the  im- 
possibility  of  conveying  in  one  language,  however  rich,  noble, 
and  copious  that  language  may  be,  more  than  a  feeble  and  im- 

Serfect  view  of  the  majest)  and  graudeurof  this  autlior.  Mid- 
leton  has  but  disfigured  the  numberless  beauties  of  Cicero— 
Meknoth  has  thrown  PUny  into  the  shade — Leland  has  tamed 
Demost}*enes,  and  Francis  has  but  shown  the  dark  side  of  Ho- 
race — Dryden  has  caricatured  Virgil,  and  Pope  has  taken 
shameful  licence  in  his  translation  of  Homer ;  while  Cowper, 
although  more  correct,  has  fallen  into  oblivion* 
^  .  If,  then,  there  be,  as  we  willingly  adroit,  great  difficulty  in 
communicating  to  the  mere  English  reader,  the  ideas  of  De- 
mosthenes, Cicero,  and  Isocrates,  a  just  conception  of  the 
beauty  of  their  style,  the  sublimity  of  their  thoughts,  and  the 
majesty  of  their  language ;  if  Tacitus,  Thucydides,  and  Livy, 
liave  never  been  so  translated  as  to  convey  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  their  language  an  adequate  idea  of  their  me- 
rit, (for  we  omit  the  poets,  as  having  that  licentia  winch  is 
equally  asked  and  granted,)  how  much  more  difficult  most  it 
be  to  render  into  another  language  the  exquisite  writings  of 
Sterne,  Fielding,  Smollett,  or  Goldsmith,  whose  works  abound, 
in  almost  every  page,  with  idiomatic  expressions,  sufficient,  at 
once,  to  reduce  an  unassisted  foreigner  to  despair  ? 

But,  although  we  might  tire  others,  and  entertain  ourselves, 
with  a  thousand  ideas  of  the  difficulty  of  conveying,  in  any  one 
language,  the  ideas  and  nuinner  of  any  foreign  author,  yet  we 
are  sure  we  shall  gratify  our  readern  by  calling  their  attention 
to  the  translation  of  Mr.  Dominguez,  and  endeavouring  to  give 
them  some  slight  idea  of  the  ample  justice  the  translator  has 
done  to  one  of  the  most  favourite  tales  in  our  language ;  a  tale 
which  is  the  delight  of  both  male  and  female,  old  and  young — 
which  attracts  as  well  the  attention,  and  eUcits  the  applause  of 
the  youthful  maiden,  and  the  modest  suitor,  as  of  the  grim  old 
maid,  and  the  hard-visaged  bachelor. 
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Itit  freU  known  to  us,  and  we  know  it  to  be  so  to  many  of 
the  amateurs  of  Spanish  literature,  that  tbe  author  of  this 
work  is  likewise  the  author  of  many  other  productions,  and, 
among  the  rest,  of  some  which  rank  even  higher  than  this  t  raps* 
lation  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  that  he  has  incor- 
porated into  his  native  tongue  some  of  the  finest  writi^  of 
the  most  original  and  powerful  genius  that  France  ever  lK>ast- 
ed,  wUile  he  has  been  content,  also,  in  order  to  promote  the 
highly  necessary  knowledge  of  the  language  of  his  own  coun- 
isty^  to  pass  his  hours  in  correcting  and  improving  the  cumber* 
some  pages  of  such  elementary  works  as  may  lead  to  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  that  language,  which  others  have  only  taught 
in  the  Patois  to  which  themselves  are  accustomed 

By  way  of  more  fully  developing  the  superior  merit  of  this 
translation  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  we  shall  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  similar  extracts  from  the  French  trans- 
lations of  tbe  same  work,  of  which  we  have  placed  the  titles 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  From  diligent  inquiry,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied, that  there  is  no  Italian  translation  of  this  work ;  and  we 
regret  this  the  more,  inasmuch  as  our  comparisons  of  the  beau- 
tics  of  the  Spanish  version  must,  therefore,  be  necessariljf  limit- 
ed to  the  French  language  only.  Of  tbe  three  translations  be- 
fore us,  Biset's  is  decidedly  the  best ;  and  although,  in  fact,  a 
Tery  tolerable  performance,  yet,  in  spirit  and  truth  of  expres- 
sion, it  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  Spanish,  particularly  in  ren- 
dering the  delightful  little  poems  with  which  Goldsmith  has  en- 
riched his  novel.  Of  the  remaining  two  French  translations, 
we  are  almost  sorry  to  find,  that  one  of  them  owes  its  origin  to 
a  resident  of  New- York;  it  neither  does  credit  to  its  author, 
nor  to  the  literary  character  of  the  city  ;  and  the  mo»t  we  can 
say  in  its  favour,  and  that  is  faint  praise  indeed,  is,  that  it  does 
not  actually  fall  below  the  ridiculous  burlesque,  published  in 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  *'  Le  Ministre  de  Wakefield,"  which 
we  beg  leave  to  recommend  particularly  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  fond  of  stupid  pomposity  and  solemn  nonsense. 

The  first  passage  which  appears  to  have  troubled  the  French 
translators,  is  one  which  we  confess  to  be  strictly  idiomatical. 
It  is  the  concluding  expression  of  the  following  passage,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  chapter. 

'*  My  farm  consisted  of  about  twenty  acres  of  excellent 
land,  having  given  a  hundred  foxxods  for  ny  predecessor'^ s  good 

That  the  volatile  Parisian  should  render  it  in  the  following 
manner  is  not  at  all  surprising: 

"  Ma  ferme  consistoit  en  vingt  acres  environ  d'excellente 
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terre,  poor  la  cession  desqueb  j'avots  donni  cent  Kvies  ster- 
ling a  mon  pridecesseur  a  iitre  at  pot  de-vm.'' 

But  that  our  New- York  translator,  with  the  means  of  ex* 
planation  within  his  immediate  reach,  should  so  far  mistake 
the  sense  of  the  original,  certainly  inspires  us  with  no  h^ 
idea  of  his  capability  or  research : 

^^  Ma  ferme  se  composoit  d^environ  vingt  arpens  d'excel- 
lente  terre,  qui  ayoient  rapporte  jusou'a  cent  Uvres  sterling  de 
rente  au  profit  de  mon  pr^decesseur.^' 

We  request  our  readers,  for  one  moment,  to  compare  the 
following  Spanish  version  of  the  same  sentence  with  the  pre- 
ceding translations,  and  then  with  the  original,  and  to  ju^ 
for  themselves  where  the  difficulty  is  best  solved : 

<^  Mi  hacienda  consistia  de  veinte  acres  de  muy  buena  tier- 
ra,  habiendo  dado  por  ella  cien  libras  esterlinas  k  mi  prede- 
cesor.'' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter,  we  find  that  ^^  Mr« 
ThomhiU  came,^'  for  the  purpose  of  dining  with  the  vicar  and 
his  family,  ^^  with  a  couple  of  friends,  his  chaplain  andfeeder.^^ 
lliis  sentence  appears  to  have  excited  all  the  talent  of  our  so- 
lemn French  friend,  who  gravely  translates  the  word  ^^  feeder'' 
by  the  following  elegant  circumlocution:  ^^Ctl%d  qui  itoU 
cJiarg^  de  Piducation  de  ses  coqsJ*^  But  if  his  learnii^  suiprise 
us,  it  would  be  difficult  sufficiently  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  De  Russy,  who  renders  the  whole  phrase  as  follows : 

^^Mr.  Tbornhill  vint  avec  deux  amis :  je  veux  dire  celui  qui 
avoit  le  double  emploi  de  chapelain  et  de  gourmand.'*'* 

Although  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  own  conjecture,  we 
must  give  the  preference  to  Mn  Dominguez's  version,  not- 
withstanding the  authority  of  Biset's  respectable  translation,  in 
which  the  word  ^^  feeder''  is  translated  ^^  dresseur  de  coqs." 
It  is  thus  rendered  in  the  Spanish :  ^'  En  efecto  se  presente 
Mr.  Thornhill,  con  dos  amigo8,8ucapeIlan,y  su  montero^  6  cai« 
dador  de  sus  perros  de  caza.''  The  frequent  allusions  made  in 
the  tale  to  the  squire's  fondness  for  the  chase,  certainly  serve 
to  strengthen  our  conviction  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word. 

But  to  put  an  end  to  so  tiresome  and  minute  a  comparison, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out,  with  all  brevity,  such  pas- 
sages as  may,  in  our  estimation,  be  considered  the  happiest 
of  the  translation  before  us. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  dialogue  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
where  the  unfortunate  Moses  pretends  to  combat  in  aimmient 
with  the  squire,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  family  colloquy, 
which  ends  with  the  ludicrous,  though  exquisitely  natural,  at? 
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tempt  of  OliTia  to  demonttnite  to  the  good  Ticar  hecikiil  in 
universal  controversy  ;  are  render^,  in  the  SpanisMrersioa, 
with  a  skill  and  spint  that  by  no  means  detract  from  Qie  ele- 
gance of  the  original  text. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter,  the  entertaining  nonsense  of  Ladv 
Blarney  and  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs,  witli 
the  occasional  interpolations  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  of  Mr« 
Burchell  and  Mrs.  rrimrose,  is  given  with  a  happy  discriminap 
tioD  of  the  different  styles  of  the  several  speakers,  and  is  in 
excellent  keeping  with  the  several  characters  due  to  each. 
Were  we  disposed  to  be  captious,  we  might  find  &ult  with  Blr« 
Dominguez's  omission  of  that  double  superlative,  ^^  most  low- 
est stuff  in  nature,''  as  well  as  of  the  perpetual  reiteration  of 
Mr.  BurchelPs  "fiidge,''  by  way  of  commentary  on  the  con- 
clusion of  each  speech  of  the  two  fine  town  ladies.  We  notice 
a  similar  fiaiult  in  the  Spanish  version,  at  the  171st  page,  where 
the  Tulgarismsof  the  great  man's  language  are  totally  omitted;  it 
is  no  small  praise,  however,  to  add,  that  these,  slight  as  they  are, 
are  almost  the  only  blemishes  we  have  been  able  to  discover. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  chapter,  the  dis- 
crimination maintained  between  the  dignified,  mough  some- 
what severe  manner  of  the  worthy  pastor,  and  the  rather  vul- 
gar style  of  his  wife,  in  attempting  to  excuse  her  rude  breach 
of  hospitality,  is  worthy  of  every  commendation.  In  the  twen- 
ty-first chapter,  also,  the  conversation  between  the  aged  vicar 
and  his  almost  heart-broken  daughter,  on  his  accidentally  dis- 
covering her  at  the  tavern,  is  rendered  with  a  pathos  and  beau- 
ty that  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

When,  in  addition  to  these  passages,  we  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  the  felicitous  description  of  the  destruc- 
tioo  of  the  vicar's  house  by  fire,  as  he  approaches  it,  after  his 
long  and  painful  search  for  his  unhappy  child,  his  heart  beat- 
ing with  nope  and  pleasure — the  honest  mastiff  running  to 
greet  him,  and,  as  it  were,  to  announce  to  him  that  all  was 
well— and  then,  on  reaching  the  door  of  the  beloved  cot  which 
contained  his  all,  finding  the  fire  bursting  from  every  crevice  of 
that  cot ;  we  have  concluded  our  attempt  to  do  some  small 
justice  to  the  translation  of  Mr.  Dominguez,  at  least  so  far  as 
r^arda  the  prose,  and  perhaps  in  inducing  our  readers  to  think 
with  us,  that  no  language  but  the  iSpanish  could  convey  so  well 
all  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  this  admirable  tale  of  Doctor  Gold- 
smith. 

We  observe,  that  Mr.  Dominguez  has  omitted  the  long  dis- 
course in  favour  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  in 
which  Goldsmith  hai  indulged  himself  in  the  nineteendi  chap- 
VoL.  II.  34 
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ter,  and  we  presume  that  the  caase  assigoed  for  this  omission, 
in  ^e  note,  will  amply  satisfy  every  reader. 

But  the  chief  merit  of  the  Spanish  version  is  in  the  manner 
of  rendering  the  exquisite  little  poems,  with  which  this  work  is 
enriched.  Their  original  beauty  is  so  amply  preserved  in  al- 
most every  line,  that  we  can  but  wonder  how  the  translator 
has  been  able  at  once  to  follow  the  original  so  closely,  and 
also  to  preserve  so  entirely  the  very  spirit  and  manner  of  Gold- 
smith. We  cannot  resist  our  inclination  to  give  his  transla- 
tion of  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  mad  dog,  and  likewise  to 
amuse  our  readers  with  the  most  nonsensical  perversion  ^ven 
in  "  Le  Ministre  de  Wakefield,  par  E***  A*»*  :" 

"  Pobres,  ricos,  plebeyos,  Dobleza, 
Old  atentos  mi  triste  cancion, 
Que  si  08  causa,  por  corta,  estraSeza, 
Poco  tiempo  os  tendrk  en  suspension. 

"Ed  Islington  an  horobre  vivia 
De  quien  sienipre  dijera  el  lugar 
Que  la  senda  del  justo  seguia, 
Si  i  la.  iglesia  lo  Tia  encaminar. 

<'  Entre  todos  igual  repardera 
Sus  consuelos,  ternura  y  querer 

Y  i.  Testir  al  desnudo  atendiera 
Cuando  se  iba  su  ropa  i  poner. 

"  Habia  un  per ro  en  el  niismo|poblado, 
Que  46  quier  hay  de  perros  un  mil, 
De  linage  confuso  y  mezdado, 

Y  de  raza  muy  baja  y  muy  vil. 

'*  Hombre  y  perro  se  amaban  fielmente, 
Mas  el  diablo  4  los  dos  enred6,. 

Y  al  mastin,  por  idea  solamente, 
Le  di6  rabia,  y  al  hombre  niordi6. 

^"  Los  tecinos  de  asombro  al  momento 
Por  las  calles  se  dan  i  corret ; 
Perdi^,  juran,  el  peno  el  Uleoto, 
Pues  (ai  un  hombre  tan  bueno  i  morder. 

"  Que  es  de  aspecto  fatal,  peligrose. 
La  mordida,  Uegan  &  decir, 

Y  jurando  est6  el  perro  rabioso, 
Tambien  juran  va  el  hombre  d  morir. 

"  Pero  al  fin  un  milagro  se  obrara 
Que  i  la  plebe  toda  desminti6 : 
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Pues  la  herida  del  hombre  sanara, 
Y  fu^  el  perro  solo  el  que  mun6." 

This  admirable  version  requires  no  comment ;  and  we  should, 
hardly  admit  the  following  to  a  place  in  our  paees,  were  ii  not 
for  our  desire  to  present,  at  one  view,  die  aiscrepancy  be- 
tween the  translation  of  Mr.  Dominguez  and  that  or  this  Pari- 
sian E**»  A*** : 

'*  Or,  ^coutez,petits  et  grands, 
Une  aventure  !^ns  pareille ; 
A  Dia  chanson  pr^tez  ToreiJle, 
Je  ne  tons  tiendrai  pas  long-temps. 

'*  Dans  Islington  TlToit  un  bomme, 
L'exemple  et  I'amour  du  prochain ; 
De  Canterbury  jusqu'  k  Rome 
II  n'  ^toit  pas  de  plus  grand  saint. 

"  II  avoit  Tame  charitable, 
Secouroit  amis,  ennemis, 
Et  s*il  Tojoit  nu  son  semblable, 
^       II  le  convroit  de  ses  habits. 

'<  Un  chien  de  race  haute  et  forte, 
Dans  Islington  viToit  aussi : 
En  cette  ville  com  me  ici, 
*      II  est  des  chiens  de  toute  sorte. 

^  D'abord  amis  I'homme  et  le  chien 
Firent  bientdt  roauvais  manage ; 
Et  tout  expr^s  gagnant  la  rage^ 
L'animal  mordit  le  Chretien. 

"  Grande  douleur  on  fit  parottre ; 
Chacun  accoumt,  et  se  dit : 
Juste  ciel !  mordre  un  si  bon  maltre ! 
Ce  chien  a  done  perdu  I'esprit  ? 

**  Ainsi  parloit  le  voisinage, 
Et  tout  bas  chacun  assuroit 
Que  l'animal  ayant  la  rage, 
LMiomme  infailliblement  mourroit. 

«  Mais  toute  outre  fut  I'aTcnture : 
Voici  ce  qu'  il  en  arrita : 
li'homme  gu^rit  de  sa  morture, 
Et  ce  fut  le  chien  qui  creva.'' 

Whoever  can  read  the  three  first  verees  of  this  ludicrous  at- 
tempt at  conveying  Goldsmith's  elegy,  without  enjo^ii^  a 
hearty  laugh  at  &ie  absurd  misconception  of  all  its  pomt  and 
effect,  must  be  possessed  of  risible  muscles  much  less  easily 
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moTed  (ban  our  own.  We  are  alsb  gravely  fumisbed  by  this 
Monsieur  E.  A.  with  a  valuable  ffiece  of  literary  information, 
which,  in  his  opbion,  doubtlesSyNkstroys  any  claim  of  our 
Englidi  author,  to  the  credit  of  originality  :  ^^  Le  fond  de  cette 
^legie  burlesque  est  oris  dans  une  epigramme  de  PAnthologie, 

?ui  a  £te  plusieurs  fois  traduite  ou  imitee  en  vers  Fran^ais.^' 
(ut  we  have  already  wasted  more  words  on  him  than  his  whole 
translation  is  worth. 

The  universally  admired  poem,  called  the  Hermit,  both  in 
its  measure,  and  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  its  style,  is  pe- 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  language  of  the  ancient  Troubadours ; 
and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dommguez,  this  favourite  ballad  has 
lost  little  of  the  attraction  which  the  original  possesses.  In 
two  or  three  instances  only,  a  single  stanza  is  extended  to  two 
in  the  translation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  ^'  and  now 
when  busy  crowds  retire,^'  &c.  the  introduction  of  the  libertine 
in  the  translation,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  improvement 
It  mars  the  simplicity  of  thought  in  the  original. 

Extended  as  our  remarks  have  been,  we  know  we  shall  re- 
ceive  approbation  rather  than  censure,  for  inserting,  entire,  the 
beautiful  translation  of  that  exquisite  little  madrigal,  which 
Goldsmith  has  given  us — ^^  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly.'' 
Shall  we  honestly  confess,  that  in  our  imperfect  juogment,  this 
version,  in  all  respects,  equals  the  original  ?  It  breathes  the 
spirit  of  original  composition  throughout,  while  it  conveys,  in 
every  line,  all  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  original,  improved, 
perhaps,  by  the  music  of  the  measure,  and  certainly  rendered 
more  effective  by  the  mingled  melody  and  majesty  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Spain.  It  carries  to  the  mind,  in  itself,  without  other 
or  farther  proof,  conviction  of  the  poetical  genius  of  its  able 
translator.     But  let  it  speak  for  itself: 

"  Miiger  sensible 

?iie  &  amor  se  entrega 
urde  llega 
A  conocer 

El  falso  pecho 
Del  hombre  ingrato 
Que  su  recato 
Logr6  Tencer ; 

*^  ^  Como  de  negra 
Melanoolia 
La  compafiia 
Dejar  podri  ? 
jNi  con  que artes 
So  desacierto 
Tendri  encubierto, 
Niborrari? 
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"Ay!  solo  un  tristt 
Medio  la  queda 
Que  ocultar  pueda 
Su  proceder ; 

Que  la  liberte 
Del  cruel  estado 
De  ver  tachado 
Su  honor  d6  quier ; 

**  Y  que  aci^sando 
Siempre  4  su  amante, 
Clame  incesante 
Su  arrepentir ; 

Y  aque&te  medio 
Tan  poderosOy 
Mas  doloroso, 
Es  el . .  . .  morir." 

We  have  now  done  with  the  translation  of  Mr.  Domingaez ; 
and  we  ardently  hope  that  the  merits  of  the  work  maj  receive 
that  just  meed  of  applaase  they  so  eminently  deserve.  Could 
any  thing  add  to  our  high  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  transla- 
tor, it  would  be  the  knowledge,  that  in  making  his  selections 
from  different  works,  in  other  languages,  in  order  to  engraft 
them  on  his  own,  he  is  guided  by  no  desire  of  exhibiting  his 
own  capabilities,  either  as  a  poet  or  a  writer;  but  solely  by  a 
wish  to  communicate  to  the  patriots  of  South  America,  bis 
brave  and  injured  countrymen,  a  relish  for  such  works  as 
may  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  all  that  may  tend  to  elevate 
the  morality  of  their  character,  cherish  in  them  the  love  of 
unafiTected  virtue,  and  instruct  them  in  the  theory  of  true  and 
rational  liberty. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  sorrow  that  our 
remarks  have  been  necessarily  thrown  together  with  such 
haste,  as  to  leave  no  hope  that  they  do  justice  to  the  subject ; 
and  likewise  to  add  our  wish,  that  this  may  be  by  no  means  the 
last  time  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing,  at  more  lei- 
sure, and  at  more  length,  the  productions  of  Mr.  Dominguez. 
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Art.  XX. — Le  MtU  Romane.     Di  Alessandro  Vsrri,  Mi- 
lano  Dalla  Societd  tipografica  de^  classici  Italianu     1822. 

(2)  The  Roman  Mghts^  at  ike  tomb  of  the  Scipios.     Translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Verri.     In  two  volumes.     Ediobuigh: 

CoQstable  &  Co.     London :  Hurst,  Robinson  &  Co.     1 825. 

(3)  Roman  Mghts,  or  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios.    By  Alessan- 
dro Verri.     In  two  volumes.     Translated  from  the  Italian 

'bv  a  Lady.    New-York:  Bliss  &  White.    Carey  &  Lea, 
Philadelphia.     1826. 

In  the  year  1780,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  which  had  long 
been  the  vain  object  of  antiquarian  research  and  classical  curi- 
osity, was  discovered  in  a  subterranean  cavern,  beneath  the 
humble  dwelling  of  a  peasant.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  the 
work  of  Count  Verri  made  its  appearance  in  Rome.  The  re- 
ception it  met  with  corresponded  with  its  interest  and  its  me- 
rits. The  three  first  Nights,  which  alone  are  properly  entitled, 
as  in  the  original,  '*  at  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,"  were  pub- 
lished in  Rome  in  1792.  Another  edition  followed  these, 
dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  republic.  Two  others  suc- 
ceeded, 4n  the  same  city,  in  1798  and  1800;  one  at  Paris,  in 
1797;  and  two  in  Genoa,  in  1798  and  1803.  A  French 
translation  appeared  at  Lausanne  in  1796  ;  and  the  editor  of 
ihe  Milan  edition  asserts,  that  two  versions  had  been  published 
in  England,  of  the  dates  of  which  he  is  ignorant ;  though  the 
English  translator  of  1822  says,  that  he  is  the  first  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  has  rendered  the  work  into  our  language.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  numerous  editions,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, have  issued  from  the  presses  of  Turin,  Lucca,  Leghorn, 
Florence,  and  Naples ;  and  translations  have  been  published 
in  German,  Polish,  and  Spanish.  The  second  volume,  con- 
taining the  three  last  Nights,  or  the  conferences  ^sulle  mine 
della  magnificenza  antica,''  was  not  produced  until  1 804.  Of 
subsequent  editions  and  translations,  we  cannot  speak,  having 
no  auUiority  to  direct  us.  We  arc  pleased,  however,  to  observe, 
that  an  American  lady,  who,  as  we  hear,  has  been  before  distin- 
guished for  literary  acquirement  and  original  composition,  has 
found  sufficient  leisure  to  supply  our  domestic  market,  with  a 
translation  of  this  highly  interesting,  and  we  might  add,  peiiiaps, 
usefid  work.  For  it  comprehends  a  dramatic  Ustory  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  brings  beforeoureyes,in  vivid  colouring,  ttiewiseand 
brave,  the  speculative  and  daring,  the  fierce  and  philosophical, 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  men  of  that  seven-hilled  city^  so 
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long  the  empress  of  the  world ;  to  whom  our  lak^a^e,  our  lite- 
rature, and  our  law,  are  under  such  deep  obligations;  diose 
strange  and  formidable  Romans,  whose  imagined  representatives 
arise  before  us,  like  the  spectres  of  a  pre-existing  world,  gigan- 
tic in  all  their  proportions.  We  hear  them  discoursing,  as 
they  themselves  might  perchance  have  discoursed,  on  their 
history  and  its  principal  epochs ;  on  the  probable  falsehood  or 
verity  of  its  early  traditions ;  on  the  secret  motives  of  their 
distinguished  kings,  demagogues,  and  revolutionists;  cm  the 
merits  of  their  varying  forms  of  government,  and,  in  part,  on 
their  philosophical  speculations. 

Here,'however,  Cfount  Verri  has  wisely,  and  from  necesaty, 
stopped  short.  The  spectral  images,  with  whom  be  supposes 
himself  to  have  held  communion ;  the  phantoms  of  majesty,  of 
glory,  of  beauty,  of  eloouence,  of  wit,  of  wisdom,  of  granny, 
and  of  cruelty — whom  ne  has  conjured  up  in  the  ancient  se- 
pulchre of  the  illustrious  Scipios,  roused  by  its  profanation  by 
the  vulgar  spade,  which  was  scattering  its  long  secret  and  sa- 
cred ashes — these  visions  disclose  not  the  ^^  eternal  blazon," 
which  ^^  may  not  be  for  ears  of  flesh  and  blood."  We  have, 
indeed,  two  pictures — of  the  parricide,  and  of  Nero ;  the  one 
endufing  a  continuance  of  the  torture  assigned  to  him  on  eartt, 
the  latter  pursued  by  the  avengii^  shade  of  his  mother,  armed 
with  a  scourge  of  serpents.  The  sad  and  wasted  form  of  tiie 
vestal,  who  had  violated  her  vows,  and  endured  the  dreadful 
penalty  of  transgression,  arises  also  from  her  living  tomb,  to 
reveal  the  melancholy  story  of  her  fall,  and  the  homble  nature 
of  ber  fate.  These,  however,  are  but  poetical  wnbra.  The 
author  does  not  enter  on  the  task  which  Dante  was  bold  enough 
to  undertake.  The  state  of  the  disembodied  soul  is  spoken  of 
by  the  principal  spectre,  Cicero,  as  it  was  sometimes  dreamed 
of  in  his  dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the  eods,  and  in  the  Tuscu- 
Ian  questions.    We  quote  from  the  English  translation : 

"  Know  that  we  are  en^lphed  in  the  ocean  of  time ;  in  the 
immensity  of  which,  not  individuals  merely,  but  entire  gene- 
rations, are  but  as  a  leaf,  that,  driven  by  the  wind,  floats  to  and 
£ro  on  the  billows.  And,  as  amidst  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
ocean,  it  would  be  an  event  almost  impossible  for  any  ship- 
wrecked sufferers  to  meet  together  by  swimming ;  think  how 
much  more  so  it  must  be  in  this  ocean,  bottomless  and  bound- 
less, in  which  the  mind  becomes  lost,  and  wearied,  and  dis- 
spirited ;  and  is  thus  warned  not  vainly  to  wander  beyond  the 
confines  of  human  intellect." 

We  have  strayed,  however,  a  little  from  our  direct  path. 
Our  task  is  merely  to  give  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not 
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seen  this  work,  a  general  notion  of  its  plot,  scope,  and  stjrle, 
and  to  notice  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  translations,  which 
have  appeared,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica. 

The  author  supposes  that  the  august  visions  of  Roman  gran- 
deur, magnificence,  and  power,  haunted  his  imagination,  until  an 
intense  desire  to  evoke  some  departed  spirit  of  the  proud  days  of 
its  ancient  domination,  became  with  him  a  predominant  feeling, 
the  immediate  object  of  his  soul's  aspirations.  Bent  on  this 
&ntastic  pursuit,  he  directs  his  steps  to  the  eternal  city.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  in  his  own,  or  rather  in  the  nearly 
literal  language  of  his  English  translator,  an  account  of  his  sen- 
sations on  approaching  this  temple  of  his  fancy's  idolatry. 

^*  Whoever  has  tasted  the  delights  of  ancient  Uterature,  will 
bear  witness  to  that  palpitation  which  the  heart  experiences, 
when  descending  from  the  Apenine  mountains,  the  road 
slopes  down  towards  that  ever  celebrated  citys  With  eyes 
straining  to  discover  the  tops  of  the  seven  hills,  and  a  heart 
panting  to  waft  itself  among  its  precious  monuments,  every 
stone  of  each  ancient  buildiag  and  tomb  on  the  road  side,  be- 
comes a  material  of  learned  conjecture,  and  of  imaginary  de- 
list. At  length,  having  entered  upon  the  Via  Flam^iia,  I 
called  to  mind  its  ancient  magnificence,  extending  from  Rimi- 
ni to  the  city,  and  the  name  that  it  still  bears  of  that  illustrious 
consul,  who  perished  for  his  country  in  the  battle  fou^ 
against  Hannibal,  near  the  Thrasymene  Lake. 

^^  With  my  mind  occupied  in  this  intoxication  of  feeling,  I 
entered  the  city  gates,  whose  grandeur  appeared  to  favour  the 
grateful  illusion,  that  I  was  now  entering  the  immense  and 
marble  city  of  Augustus.  But  words  are  generally  unequal  to 
express  our  most  delightful  sensations ;  therefore,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  say  what  I  felt  during  the  few  first  days,  on  behold- 
ing the  sacred  Tiber,  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  the  temples  still  em- 
bronzed  with  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices,  the  amphitheatre  of 
Flavins  lying  prostrate,  like  a  dismembered  giant,  and  those 
beauteous  columns  representing  the  costume  of  the  military — 
the  triumphal  arches,  the  empty  space  of  the  forum,  the  mau- 
soleums, the  melancholy  ruins  of  the  circuses,  the  baths,  and  all 
those  wonderful  remams  of  Roman  splendour,  which  strike 
the  mind  of  a  stranger  with  such  feelings  of  awe  and  amaze- 
ment."* 


*  We  shall  here  take  occasion  to  make  the  only  minute  critieiiros  on 
the  American  translation  which  we  intend  to  offer ;  and  these  we  suggest 
only  ia  explanatiMi  and  justification  of  any  general  reoMirks  into  which 
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On  bb  arrival  in  Rome,  tbe  rumour  of  the  discovery  of  tbc 
tomb  of  the  Scipios  is  rife  throughout  the  city,  and  his  ruling 
passion  leads  him  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the  cavern  in  the 
silence  of  night.  Here  there  arise  before  him  the  distin- 
guished Romans  of  the  olden  time ;  but,  in  particular,  those  of  the 
Julian  and  Augustan  age.  The  conferences  he  holds  witli 
Aem*  are  entirely  of  a  political  and  historical  nature.  The 
sprightly  shade  of  Horace  is  indeed  introduced,  to  give  variety  to 
the  picture,  but  we  are  entertained  with  no  revelations  about 
Roman  literature ;  the  jealousies,  the  criticisms,  the  heart  burn- 
ings, the  momentary  popularity,  the  transiently  understood  al- 
lusions of  the  day ;  though  tibe  mind,  sympathizing  with  the 
passion  of  die  sup{>osed  ghost-seer,  and  enjoying  intensely  the 
fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  craves  vehemently  this  satisfaction  of 
its  curiosity,  from  a  magician  who  has  made  pass  before  bis 
daricened  mirror,  in  such  vivid  personification,  those  solemn 
forms  of  heroes,  law^vers,  philosophers,  and  tyrants,  whose 
images  float  on  the  mmd^s  eye,  from  our  earliest  initiation  into 
tbe  knguage  which  preserves  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  their 
prototypes,  to  our  maturest  conceptions  and  reasonings  on  the 
intellectual  pn^ress  of  man. 

As  Virgil  was  the  earthly  god  of  Dante's  idolatry,  Cicero's 
image  was  that  which  had  excited  the  imaginative  curiosity  of 
our  author ;  and  it  is  with  his  shade  that  he  converses,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  the  vault  of  the  Scipios,  and  among  the 
vestiges  of  ancient  Rome,  during  these  dialogues.  Like  Rabe- 
lais and  his  imitators,  the  author  makes  the  sound  of  the  an- 
cient tongue,  accentuated  by  one  who  spoke  it  when  living, 

we  may  be  led.  Verbal  cavils  are  unworthy  of  a  liberal  censor,  and  un- 
just to  a  work  of  any  excellence.  But  why  should  the  phrase,  ^\%mag%- 
ni  ddixioset*"  delightful  images,  or  imaginings,  (as  some  of  the  modern 
school  would  render  it,)  which  the  English  translator  weakens,  by  call- 
ing it  **  imaginary  delight,**  be  metamorphosed  in  the  American  version 
into  **  complacent  speculation  ?"  ^  E  mtntre  PiatdUUo  era  occupcfto  da 
quisia  thrtzza  di  ptnsieri^^^  is  literally  given  in  the  above  extract,  except 
that  tbe  omission  of  the  copulative,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sen- 
tence, is  a  serious  departure  from  the  assumed  style  of  the  original.  In 
tbe  American  reading,  the  expression  is  tamed  into,  "  /  was  stiU  ab- 
sorbed in  ikt  reveries  these  thoughts  produced.^  Again,  the  fine  phrase, 
**imnensae  vutnnorea  eitta  d%  Auguslo^"  runs  in  the  New-Tork  edi- 
tion, ^the  marble  city  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  ;**  offering  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  omission  of  one  epithet,  tbe  grataitous  information,  that 
Augustus  was  Emperor  of  Rome.  *'  Le  cownne  che  descrivono  le  costu- 
manzedeUamUizia,*^  is  also  rendered,  *<  the  columns  on  which  the  mili- 
tary regtdations  were  graven.**  '^  Costumanze^  might  be  thus  inter- 
preted, though  not  in  conjunction  with  the  accompanying  verb.  But 
where  «ure  such  "  columns**  to  be  found  in  Rome  ?  Ohe !  j«m,  fr<^. 
Vol.  11-  3.7 
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fltrange  to  a  modera  ear.  He  finds,  abo,  that  none  o{  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Roman  orator,  copied  from  statues  or 
coins,  give  any  correct  notion  of  his  actual  expression.  He 
says  nothing  about  the  warU  We  are  not  now  prepared  nor 
caJled  upon  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  ideas  here  suggested. 

Of  the  three  first  ^'Nights,''  each  including  six  ^^confe- 
rences," one  consists  of  disquisitions  on  the  republican  and 
despotic  governments  of  Rome,  carried  on  by  Caesar  and  Mar- 
cus Brutus,  his  slayer;  illustrated  by  apparitions  and  int9er- 
locutors,  such  as  the  mangled  form  of  Gratidianus,  and  the 
Gracchi,  yet  breathing  the  sentiments  of  ^^  fierce  democracy ;" 
while  the  deaths  of  Scipio  Emilianus  and  of  Caesar,  are  seve- 
rally the  subjects  of  interesting  discussion.  In  the  conversa- 
tions on  the  former  incident,  the  stain  on  the  character  of  the 
family  of  Cornelia  is  not  removed,  though  those  who  were  sus- 

?ected  as  accomplices  in  the  mysterious  transaction  are  present. 
fe  like  Monti's  conception  better;  but  the  trutii  cannot  be 
known. 

In  the  second  nig^t,  the  terrific  spectres  of  Marius  and  SyUa 
are  introduced ;  and  iheir  bloody  feuds  revived  in  the  Collo- 
quies of  those  who  were  present,  acting  and  sufiering  in  them. 
The  mild  and  reverend  spirit  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  comments 
on  the  barbarity  and  injustice  of  the  Romans,  as  exercised  to- 
wards their  own  patriots,  and  those  who  became  their  subjects 
by  foreign  conquests.  In  the  last  conference  of  diis  nig^,  he 
goes  bade  to  the  stoir  of  the  Tarquins'  expulsion,  and  wudy 
considers  the  wrong  done  to  Lucretia  as  an  insufficient  cause, 
though  it  was  the  immediate  and  only  one,  for  the  subversion  of 
a  dynasty,  and  a  complete  political  revolution.  He  suggests, 
also,  some  shrewd  doubts  as  to  the  poetical  statement  of  her 
self-sacrifice,  which  the  phantom  of  the  famous  matron,  by  her 
sorrowful  silence,  admits  to  be  too  well  founded.  We  do  not 
like  this  innovation  on  our  classical  creed ;  it  is  a  weary  and  a 
wicked  world  we  live  in ;  but  there  are  some  old  l^ends  of 
truth  and  constancy,  with  which  we  cannot  afford  to  part. 
The  iconoclast  who  would  prostrate  ftem,  is  worse  than  John 
Knox,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tasteless  reformers ;  for  he  busies 
himself  with  knocking  down  the  stray  and  solitary  monuments, 
which,  like  the  doubtful  links  in  the  chain  of  created  thin^, 
connect  the  real  with  the  imaginary  world. 

In  the  last  night  of  the  colloquies  in  the  tomb,  the  auestion 
is  agitated  as  to  the  merit  of  the  immolation  of  their  cnildren, 
by  the  elder  Brutus  and  Viiiginius.  Cato  (the  censor)  and 
Cicero  dispute  on  the  effects  of  learning  on  the  manners  of  a 

eople.    Pompey  and  Caesar  renew  hostilities  in  their  wonls. 

^he  triumvirs  appear  on  the  scene,  the  luxurious  Anthony  be- 
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ing  still  boand  in  the  silken  chains  of  Cleopatra.  The  events 
of  that  bloody  asra  of  revolntions  and  proscriptions  are  fiercely 
adverted  to,  with  many  mutual  criminations,  by  the  great  dra- 
matis personas  who  moved  on  its  stage.  The  visions  of  this 
night  close  with  the  dreadful  apparition  of  the  parricide. 

In  the  second  part,  the  mortal  visitant  conducts  the  phan- 
toms over  their  native  hills ;  and  they  flit  with  eager  but  me- 
lancholy curiosity  among  the  relics  of  departed  grandeur. 
The  founder  of  their  race  appears,  his  gigantic  form  clad  in  its 
cambrous  armour,  and  encounters  the  venerable  form  of  the 
peaceful  Numa.  The  mortal  guide  recounts  to  Romulus  the 
leading  events  which  befel  the  community  he  had  established, 
from  his  death  to  the  dissolution  of  its  bloated  and  monstrous 
fabric.  The  two  kings  discourse  on  the  merits  of  their  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  policy;  the  one  contending  for  a  government 
secured  1^  the  terror  of  arms ;  the  other,  for  the  milder  influ- 
ence of  laws,  sanctioned  by  the  superstitions  of  the  people. 
The  speculations  of  the  spirits  on  the  several  changes  of  their 
empire,  and  the  existing  state  of  papal  Rome,  first  communi- 
cated by  the  living  lips  of  the  supposed  writer,  and  their  re- 
collections of  the  various  spots  among  which  they  wander, 
poseess,  for  us,  a  most  powerful  interest.  A  pleasing  melan- 
choly diffuses  itself  over  the  feelings,  as  we  seem  to  accom- 
Sany  them  beneath  the  solemn  moon,  through  the  city  of  ruins. 
To  romance,  however  highly  wrought,  except,  indeed,  it  be 
Valerius,  has  ever  more  completely  enchaineo  and  riveted  our 
attention,  and  held  us  in  sustained  excitement  throughout.  It 
were  useless  further  to  particularise  die  subjects  introduced  in 
the  second  part.  We  hope  the  translation,  which  has  ju^ 
been  published  here,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  readers  of  taste, 
for  whom  the  recollections  of  antiquity  have  a  charm,  which 
the  long  history  of  the  world  that  arose  from  its  wreck,  and  the 
current  of  every  day  business,  cannot  destroy. 

We  are  at  a  loss  in  making  any  further  extracts,  on  account 
of  the  length  to  which  they  would  run,  to  be  intelligible  with- 
out explanation.  We  shall  venture,  however,  to  introduce  a 
p^rt  or  the  episode  of  Emilianus,  from  the  scene  with  the  fami- 
ly of  the  Gracchi,  which  we  render  literally  : 

'<  Emilianut,  not  jet  satisfied  in  bis  inauiry,  persisting  in  it,  thus  repli- 
ed—* Why  then  are  the  misfortunes  of  tne  seoitious  plebeians  alone  de- 
plored, or  does  no  one  know  or  dare  to  tell  me,  at  least,  what  wss  the 
Toice  of  rumonr  in  relation  to  my  murderers  ?'  He  stood  silent,  and 
awaked,  with  a  grave  countenance,  some  answer  Then  I  heard  a 
wbtspering  of  mingled  sounds ;  and  it  seemed  that  some  spectre  was 
about  nMhing  forth  to  reveal  the  unhappysecret,  while  others  retained 
them,  placing  their  hands  on  their  lips.    Then  I  beheld  a  flitting  female 
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spectre  pass  onward,  who  seemed  anxious  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
multitude.  Its  aspect  was  that  of  a  timid  female,  and  anxious  to  oonceal 
it,  she  covered  it  with  her  veil.  But  a  spectre  arrested  her,  seized  her 
dishevelled  hair,  tore  off  the  veil,  and  displaying  to  Emilianus  that  sad- 
dened countenance,  said,  *  behold,  dost  thou  not  recognise  her  ?*  He 
suddenly  exclaimed,  *  O  my  conscNrt !  O  Sempronia !  why  fliest  iboa 
from  me,  and  why  in  such  wise  cast  down  ?*  *  She  is  silent,'  answered 
mournfully  that  spectre  who  detained  her,  *  because  there  was  at  that  tioie 
an  unhappy  rumour,  that  she  showed  herself,  in  that  for  thee  baleful  night, 
far  more  as  the  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  than  as  thy  spouse.  She  therefore 
was  about  to  fly,  stung  by  the  consciousness  of  her  misdeed.'    While  be 

rke,  the  lady  shook  her  head,  and  endeavoured  to  free  her  tresses  from 
band  which  restrained  them,  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  spectre,  still  more 
strongly  restraining  her,  in  threatening  guise,  knitted  his  brows,  and  fixed 
on  her  his  fiercely  scrutinising  glance.  She  kept  her  eyelids  down,  and 
scarcely  dared  once  to  raise  them  to  gaze  on  her  husband,  but  immediately 
declined  them,  as  if  that  sight  were  full  of  sorrow.  The  whole  assemblage 
was  overpowered  with  a  mournful  silence,  while  Emilianus  placed  his 
right  hand, on  his  brow,  demonstrating  his  horror  at  such  a  suspicion. 
He  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  that  spectre  who  detained  the  captive  lady, 
and  recognising  him,  broke  forth.  *  Ah !  well  beloved  Lelius !  yet  pre- 
servest  .thou  for  me  thy  kind  and  almost  paternal  regard  ?'  He  became 
glad  in  countenance,  released  the  lady,  extended  to  him  his  right  band, 
and  replied,  *  virtue  is  immortal.'  Then  regarding  the  lady,  who,  being 
freed,  was  flying,  he  added,  "  now  know  that  she  survived  thee,  her  life 
being  contaminated  with  ignominious  suspicions.  There  was  noised 
abroad  a  sad  report,  that  she,  in  that  treason,  was  the  cruel  minister  of 
the  plebeian  conspiracy.  Lo !  she  did  not  dare  to  lift  on  thee  her  deceit- 
ful eyes,  nor  move  her  dissembling  lips,  nor  to  support  thy  presence. 
Unfortunate  race !  Nor  thou,  Caius,  wast  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  those  fatal  mysteries ;  nor  thou,  Cornelia,  al- 
though renowned  for  thy  deportment,  wast  free  from  hateful  imputa- 
tions through  that  melancholy  evenly' 

•*  At  these  words,  yet  more  maiestic  became  the  matron ;  command- 
ing with  her  right  hand  silence,  she  fixed  her  eyos  on  Emilianus  himself, 
and  with  intrepid  aspect,  answered—*  Certainly,  I  know  not  which  of  our 
destinies  be  most  unworthy,  O  my  Quirites ;  whether  mine,  by  which  I 
am  subject  to  such  foolish  calumnies,  or  yours  to  live  in  such  corruption, 
that  its  outrages  have  extended  even  to  Cornelia.  I,  exposed  aloft  to 
public  observation,  was  conspicuous  for  propriety  of  manners  and  deco- 
rous innocence  of  life.  My  thoughts  were,  by  reason  of  my  natural  dis-» 
position,  expressed  in  my  lineaments ;  nor  was  there  in  the  great  bold- 
ness of  that  age,  one  who  dared  make  public  such  vile  opinions.  So 
there  assemoled  together  about  me,  even  in  my  latest  years,  and  in  the 
solitude  in  which  I  passed  through  them,  the  roost  illustrious  citizens ; 
and  for  my  universal  benevolence,  was  I  reputed  the  mother  of  each  one 
of  you.  Behold,  all  reasons  are  removed  for  concealing  the  truth. 
Here  may  each  one  disclose  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  his  life  with 
freedom.  If  f  had  borne  any  part  in  thy  secret  death,  instead  of  here 
denying  it,  I  should  rejoice  in  it,  as  an  enterprise  useful  in  the  attaiimient 
of  our  liberty.  Not,  however,  with  frand,  not  amid  silent  shades,  wonid 
Cornelia  have  attempted  any  noble  revenge;  but  in  the  presence  of  you, 
of  the  earth,  of  the  universe.'  Then  she  was  silent,  and  looked  aroood 
proudly,  to  obserre  if  any  should  make  a  motion  to  accuse  her.    A  rever- 
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ent  silence  also  made  manifest  the  conviction  of  her  innocence,  untfl  a 
CMtain  voice  broke  forth — *  O  daughter  of  Africanus !  thy  virtae  towers 
to  bea?en  like  a  rock,  bepeath  which  roars  idlj  the  tempest  of  calumny.' 
Then  Lelius  continued,  *  magnanimous  lady,  that  affection  known  to 
ye  all,  which  I  cherished  in  life  for  this  glory,  of  eur  country,  makes 
roe  yet  a  OKmrner  for  his  barbarous  death.  Even  now  is  renewed  in 
my  anguished  thoughts  the  remembrance  of  that  cruel  event.  But  here^ 
where  there  is  no  advantage  gained  by  falsehood,  sufficiently  would  this 
silent  voice  of  the  multitude  vindicate  thee,  if  thine  own  were  not  of  it- 
self victorious.' 

"  While  they  were  thus  reasoning,  the  shade  of  Caius  disappeared,  as 
if  avoiding  this  trial  of  truth.  The  mother  became  saddened  by  this 
flight,  and  her  noble  boldness  departing,  regarded  Tiberius  with  a  mourn- 
ful and  suspicious  eye.  He,  with  humiliated  aspect,  and  in  silence,  show- 
ed, that  neither  his  eloquence,  nor  affection  for  his  brother,  sufficed  to 
defend  the  cause  of  an  outlaw."  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  Of  the  English  translation  of  this  work,  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion,  in  stating,  that  it  was  nearly  literal.  It  is 
generally  as  much  so  as  the  idiom  of  the  language  will  permit* 
The  style  of  the  original  constitutes  half  its  merit  ltd  Latinity 
makes  the  illusionof  its  subject  perfect.  The  author  of  Valerius 
has  given  the  same  charm  to  his  glorious  romance,  by  adopting  a 
simplicity  of  diction,  and  occasional  inversions,  which  can  only 
iail  to  please  those  to  whom  the  Roman  language  is  indeed 
dead,  and  who  have  no  mental  associations  with  Roman  man- 
ners. In  this  particular,  candour  compels  us  to  state,  that  the 
American  translator  has  made  a  complete  mistake,  and  has  by 
no  means  produced,  as  is  su^ested  in  the  preface,  *'  a  tran- 
script of  the  text  of  Count  Verri.''  The  whole  sense  (with  a 
▼ery  few  Uteral  misapprehensions)  is  given ;  but  the  style  has 
been  entirely  and  unnecessarily  altered.  Not  but  that  the 
style  of  the  translation  is,  in  itself,  good ;  but  the  book  is  nei- 
ther a  metaphrase  nor  a  paraphrase.  The  task  of  one  who 
undertakes  to  render  the  embodied  thoughts  of  another,  re- 
quires a  fidelity  which  is  irksome  to  the  pride  of  a  mind  capa- 
ble of  original  composition ;  and  it  is  prone,  involuntarily,  to 
take  licenses,  which  afford  an  atonement  for  its  drudgery.  We 
know,  however,  of  no  principle  of  translation  which  sanctions 
the  practice  in  the  case  of  a  work  like  this,  which  may  be  closely 
renaered  almost  throughout,  without  prejudice  to  the  sentiment, 
or  to  the  construction  of  our  own  language.  To  the  public 
generally,  however,  who  will  read  this  work  for  the  first  time 
in  its  American  garb,  the  variations  we  object  to  are  of  no  con- 
sequence. The  author  is  entitled  to  their  gratitude  for  the 
interesting  volumes  she  has  furnished  for  their  amusement ;  and 
to  that  of  the  country,  for  her  contribution  to  its  literary  pro- 
perty, and  her  labours  to  advance  its  literary  character. 
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Art.  XXI. — Report  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  so 
Tnuch  of  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as . 
respects  the  establtshment  of  a  Military  Post,  at  the  ntouth  of 
the  Colombia  river ,  and  the  expediency  of  providing  for  a 
more  perfect  exploring  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America* 
Washington:  1826. 

This  report  was  drawn  up  hy  Mr.  Baylies,  member  for  the 
Bristol  district  in  the  state  ,of  Massachusetts.  It  contains  a 
good  deal  of  information,  diligently  collected,  and  well  ar- 
ranged ;  and  as  il  relates  to  a  subject  of  no  small  importance 
and  curiosity,  and  one  which  seems  to  have  met  with  less  at- 
tention than  it  deserves,  we  have  been  induced  to  notice  its 
contents.  We  are  happy,  in  the  mean  time,  to  see  that  a 
taste  for  the  researches  which  have  produced  diis  report,  have 
an  existence  among  the  members  of  congress.  These  are  bet- 
ter employments,  certainly,  than  tampering  as  they  have  lately 
done,  and  as  some  disinterested  persons  would  have  them  conti- 
nue to  do,  with  the  trade  and  indusUy  of  the  country — forgetting 
the  fate  of  the  unlucky  Italian,  who,  being  in  good  healdi,  took 
medicine  in  order  to  be  better,  and  died.  The  Egyptian  sage, 
who  fancied  himself  possessed  of  the  power  of  distributing 
showers  and  sunshine  among  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 
could  not,  with  all  his  wisdom,  guard  against  some  errors  in  the 
apportionment ;  .and  very  properly  recommended  to  his  suc- 
cessor, when  he  gave  into  his  hands  the  empire  of  the  rains,  to 
foe  cautious  about  making  any  great  innovations  on  the  order 
in  which  nature  herself  was  pleased  to  bestow  them.  In  like 
manner,  it  might  be  respectfully  suggested,  that  even  ihe  wis- 
dom of  congress — who  are,  of  course,  the  wisest  and  most  en- 
lightened legislative  body  on  earth — cannot  essentially  mend  the 
great  system  of  Providence,  by  which,  if  man  would  let  it  alone, 
the  citizens  of  all  nations  employ  their  capital  and  their  industry 
in  the  way  which  gives  the  largest  returns.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
friends  of  commercial  restrictions  cannot  legislate  for  the  solar 
system.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  important  defects  in  that 
machine,  which  the  sagacity  of  congress  might  find  means  to 
remedy.  They  would  probably  erect  a  turnpike  gate  at  the 
celestial  equator,  on  the  great  road  of  the  ecliptic,  and  fix  the 
tates  of  toll  so  high,  that  the  sun  would  be  glad  to  travel  here- 
after in- the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  green-mountain  boys  might 
then  plant  canes  and  raise  their  own  molasses.  We  have  our 
fears  that  the  present  congress  are  not 'quite  as  much  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  subject  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
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woald  have  diem  to  be.^  We  presume  tbat  all  our  readers  have 
seeD  his  late  report,  and  have  admired,  as  well  as  oarselves,  the 
suddenness  with  which  he  makes  hi6  escape  from  the  arid  fields  of 
arithmetic  into  the  blooming  wilderness  of  metaphor.  If  i^res 
of  speech  could  convince  the  understanding,  that  document 
contains  abundance  of  them,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  mingled  to- 
gether in  the  most  delightful  confiision ;  and  fhe  barren  subject 
of  finance,  under  ttie  hands  of  the  eloquent  secretary,  has  be- 
come as  flowery  as  a  meadow  in  June — ^yet  all  this  seems  to 
have  produced  no  adequate  effect*  The  ereat  party  leaders  in 
congress  have  another  game  to  play,  and  bis  rhetoric  is  wasted 
on  insensible  ears.  More  than  two  months  have  gone  by,  and 
no  heed  has  been  paid  to  his  earnest  representation,  that  ^^  an 
additional  pillar''  in  the  state,  ^^  standing  in  the  middle,  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  stability  of  the  other  two/'  No  pr^aration 
has  been  made  for  carrying  into  effect  his  sublime  proposal  of 
putting  a  steam-engine  to  the  nation,  to  ^^  propel  it,''  as  he 
says,  '^  on  its  onward  course."  The  Pennsylvania  manufac- 
turer sighs  over  his  tardy  gains,  while  the  members  of  congress 
are  worrying  each  other  about  the  Panama  mission.  TMs  is 
just  as  it  should  be.  We  are  always  pleased  when  we  hear 
that  congress  are  talking  about  the  affairs  of  Greece  or  South 
America — ^we  could  even  be  content  that  they  should  debate 
about  the  independence  of  Laputa — ^for  we  are  then  sure,  that 
in  the  mean  time,  the  interests  of  the  republic  flourish  by  being 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

There  are,  however,  proper  subjects  of  legislation,  and  cares 
worthy  of  a  great  nation  and  its  government.  One  of  these,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  contemplated  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Baylies.  It 
is  certainly  a  matter  of  some  moment,  that  a  nation  should  be 
well  acauainted  with  the  value  of  its  own  territories,  and  that 
itshoula  provide  means  for  its  citizens  to  avail  themselves 
safely  and  successfully  of  all  the  natural  advantages  which  they 
^  offer.  On  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  there  lies  a  fertile  country,  with 
a  soft  and  genial  climate  like  another  Italy,  its  shores  washed 
by  a  calm  sea  embracing  many  beautiful  islands,  and  its  interior 
watered  by  a  navigable  river,  the  largest  that  falls  into  the  Pa- 
cific from  the  whole  American  continent.  This  country  is 
commodiously  situated  for  commerce,  not  only  with  all  the 
western  ports  of  Spanish  America,  and  with  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  with  China  and  the  East  Indies.     It 

S produces,  also,  in  its  immense  wildernesses,  an  abundance  of 
iirs,  an  article  for  which  the  demand  seems  never  likely  to  de- 
cline, but  of  which  the  value  must  soon  necessarily  be  en- 
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hanced,  from  the  ardour  witti  which  it  is  porsued,  and  flie  t^i- 
dky  frith  which,  OQ  this  contiDent  particulariy,  the  regions  in 
which  it  is  found  are  cleared  and  cultivated. 

Thegreat  river  which  flows  through  this  territory,  andof  which 
the  original  name  was  the  Oregan  or  Or^on,  was,  till  within 
the  last  thirtjr-five  years,  imperfectly  known  to  geogrs^phers.  It 
is  laid  down  in  the  maps  constructed  before  that  date,  as  enter- 
ing the  Pacific  in  latitude  43^  1 8%  with  a  mouth  Hke  a  sea,  and 
eiaggerated  accounts  were  given  of  its  size  and  lengdi*  In 
1778,  ttie  north  western  coast  of  America  was  explored  bj 
Capt*  Cooke,  who,  with  all  his  skill  and  experience,  was  not 
able  dther  to  discover  the  mouth  of  this  river,  or  the  straits  oi 
St.  Juan  de  Fuca.  After  this,  the  very  existence  of  the  riva* 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  doubtful,  and  ihe  voyage  of  Yan- 
couveCf  who,  in  the  year  1 789,  examined  the  northwestern 
coast  from  42  degrees  of  latitude  to  De  Fuca's  straits,  seemed 
to  set  the  question  at  rest.  He  navigated  the  straits,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  island  of  which  they  formed  the  southern 
boundary,  but  was  unable  to  discover  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
At  length  the  ship  Columbia,  from  Boston,  fitted  out  for  the 
fur  trade  on  the  northwestern  coast,  under  the  command  of 
Capt  Robert  Gray,  entered  the  river  in  1791,  and  navigated  it 
to  a  considerable  distance.  In  1793,  Mackenzie,  in  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Pacific,  fell  in  with,  and  followed  its  main  branch 
nearly  as  far  south  as  the  fifty-second  de^gree  of  latitude ;  and, 
finally,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1806,  made  the  last  additions  to 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  this  noUe  stream  and  its  tributaries. 
Since  the  river  was  entered  by  Capt.  Gray,  its  name  has  been 
changed  to  that  of  Columbia  river.  1 1  is  an  awkward  appellation, 
however,  and  nothing  has  been  gained  by  it.  If  it  was  confer- 
red in  honour  of  the  discoverer  of  America,  it  is  an  honour  of 
which  his  memory  has  no  need.  It  would  live  as  long,  and 
survive  in  as  much  veneration,  if  there  were  not  a  spot  on 
earth  which  bore  his  name.  Besides,  is  there  not  already  tiie 
mulatto  republic  of  Colombia  in  South  America,  and  die  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  our  own  country ;  and  is  it  not  a  (act  that 
there  is  hardly  a  state  in  the  Union  without  two  or  three  Co- 
lumbias  of  its  own  ?  Let  these  satisfy  the  shade  of  the  great 
navigator.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  was  given  in  ho- 
nour of  the  fortunate  vessel  which  first  navigated  the  river,  it 
fails  entirely  of  its  object  Those  who  are  not  particulariy  in- 
structed in  this,  refer  the  name  immediately  to  Columbus,  and 
think  of  making  no  further  inquiries.  The  original  name  of 
Or^on— or  Oregan,  as  it  was  anciently  written,  and  we  see  no 
reason  for  changing  the  orthography — is  well-sounding,  specific; 
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and  hfts  the  advantage  of  consisting  of  a  single  word.  Its  other 
appellation  of  River  of  the  West  was  also  exceedingly  signifi- 
cant Jt  is  em^iatically  tlie  River  of  the  West,  for  it  has  not 
its  fellow  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  north  pole.  Over  nearly 
the  whole  continent,  all  the  waters  that  fall  from  the  cloods,  or 
gash  from  the  earth,  are  collected,  and  poured  through  the 
channels  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  the  Oronoco, 
the  MaraAon,  the  La  Plata,  and  the  multitude  of  secondary 
rivers,  to  swell  the  load  of  waves  which  presses  on  the  Atlantic 
shore,  and  whose  currents  have  hollowed  out  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. A  wall  of  mountains  stands  along  the  coast  of  the  Pa- 
cific from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  as  if  placed 
there  to  turn  its  streams  into  the  other  ocean.  The  Oregan  not 
only  passes  this  range,  hut  draws  its  waters  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  immense  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has 
its  fountains  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  Missouri,  and  its  tribu- 
taries interlock  with  those  of  that  river  and  the  Rio  del  Morte. 
Whoever  will  place  the  map  of  America  before  him,  and  look 
at  the  territory  watered  by  this  river,  and  by  the  neighbouring 
straits  of  St  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  penetrate  far  inland,  will  be 
convinced  that  here  is  the  chosen  seat  of  commerce  for  the 
Pacific — the  future  Tyre  of  the  utmost  west. 

In  their  inquiries  respecting  the  expediency  of  an  occupa- 
tion of  this  territory  by  the  United  States,  the  attention  of  the 
committee  who  made  the  report  before  us  was,  in  the  first  place, 
very  properly  directed  to  the  climate.  The  same  causes  which 
nMker ranee  and  Spain  warmer  than  Chinese  Tartary,  and  the 
seasons  of  Britain  milder  than  those  of  Kamschatka,  prevail  here 
alio.  The  provision  of  nature,  by  which  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
the  cold  of  winter,  are  mitigated  on  the  western  shores  of  all  great 
continents  by  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  ocean,  whose  cur- 
rents are  constantly  tending  to  eaualize  its  own  temperature,  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  exemplined  than  in  a  comparison  of  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Amenca  with  the  northeastern.  At 
Nootka,in  latitude  49^  SO',  Captain  Cook,'in  the  month  of  April, 
found  the  soil  of  the  low  grounds  firee'  frt>m  frost,  and  ve  etation 
advancing  briskly,  and  saw  grass  more  than  a  foot  in  height 

^  Mr*Frevott,tbe  agsiit  of  the  United  Statsi,  whose  attention  was  par- 
ticolarlj  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  gofernmeat,  in  a  cononiunication 
made  ^j  him  to  them,  and  communicated,  by  message,  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  House  of  Representatives,  (April  17«  1812,)  says :  « It  has 
been  observed  by  those  exploring  this  coast,  that  the  climate  to  the  south- 
ward of  55  assumes  a  mildness  unknown  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  eas- 
tern nde  of  the  continent.  Without  digressing  to  speculate  ufon  tba 
cause*  I  will  merely  state,  that  such  is  (particularly  the  fact  in  46"^  16',  the 
site  of  Fort  George.    The  mercury,  during  the  winter,  seldom  descends 
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below  the  freezing  point ;  when  it  does  so,  it  is  rareljr  stationary  for  any 
number  of  days,  and  the  severity  of  the  season  is  more  determined  by 
the  quantity  of  water  than  by  its  congelation  The  rains  usually  com- 
mence with  November,  and  continue  to  fall  partially  until  the  latter  end 
of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April.  A  benign  spring  succeeds,  and 
when  the  summer  heats  obtain,  they  are  so  tempered  with  showers  as  sel- 
dom to  suspend  vegetation.  I  found  it  luxuriant  on  my  arrival,  (October 
1, 1818,)  and,  during  a  fortnight's  stay,  experienced  no  change  of  wea- 
ther to  retard  its  course.' 

^  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  remained  here  from  November,  1805,  to  the 
succeeding  spring,  complain,  it  is  true,  of  the  frequent  rains ;  but  it  mast 
be  recollected,  that  they  experienced  no  sickness  during  that  worst  period 
of  the  year.  The  humidity  of  the  coast  may  be  attributed  to  physical 
causes,  operating  upon  a  small  part  of  this  great  territory.  The  vapours 
of  the  ocean,  falling  upon  the  high  and  mountainous  lands,  which  form 
the  coast,  are  arrested  in  their  progress,  and  descend  in  copious  rains,  but 
the  same  causes  produce  in  the  interior  a  climate  of  uncommon  mildness 
•*-the  coast  bemg  like  an  immense  wall,  protecting  the  rich  valleys  within 
from  the  rude  blasts  of  the  ocean.  Between  this  mountainous  ridge, 
along  the  coast,  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  cross  the  Oregon,  at 
the  lowest  falls,  lies  the  rich  valley  of  the  Columbia.  Beyond,  and  be- 
tween this  chain  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  country,  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  about  fifty  wide,  is  described  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  as  a  high  level  plain,  in  all  its  parts  extremely  fertile.  ^  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  wide  spread  tract  (say  they)  is  covered  with  a  prdfiisloD 
of  grass  and  plants,  which  were  at  this  time  (May  16)  as  high  as  the 
knee.  Amongst  them  are  a  variety  of  esculent  plants  and  roots,  acquired 
without  much  difficulty,  and  yielding,  not  only  a  nutritious,  but  a  very 
agreeable  food.  The  air  is  pure  and  dry,  the  climate  quite  as  mild,  it 
not  milder,  than  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and 
must  be  equally  healthy.  In  short,  this  district  afifords  many  advantages 
to  settlers,  and  if  properly  cultivated,  would  yield  every  object  neeessvy 
for  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  civilized  man.'  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  description  is  applied  to  a  high  and  mountainous  plain, 
elevated  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  where  a  very 
great  degree  of  cold  might  have  been  expected,  even  in  latitudes  near 
the  tropics.'' — pp.  S,  4. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  express  their  conviction,  that  the  cUmate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregan  is  much  warmer  than  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  although  the  loss 
of  their  thermometer  prevented  their  making  accurate  obser- 
vations on  the  temperature,  nobody  who  reads  the  meteorolc^- 
cal  diary  kept  by  them  during  their  encampment  on  the  Pacific, 
and  compares  it  with  what  he  knows  of  a  winter  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  can  fail  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  under  no  mistake, 
llieirpartv  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregan  on  the  seventii 
of  November,  and  from  that  time  to  the  sixth  of  January,  only 
a  single  slight  white  frost  was  experienced ;  no  ice  had  been 
seen,  and  the  meadows  were  still  green.  It  was  not  till  the 
twenty-sixth  of  January  that  the  season  began  to  appear  like 
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winter,  and  after  the  eighth  of  February  the  travellers  made  an 
entry  in  their  diary,  that  flie  "  rigour  of  winter"  appeared  to 
be  over.  The  return  of  spring:  seems,  in  this  r^on,  as  on  the 
western  shores  of  Europe,  slow  and  gradual,  instead  of  burst* 
ing  upon  us  at  once  as  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  On 
the  15th  of  February  the  robin  had  returned,  on  the  13th  of 
March  the  plants  began  to  appear  above  the  ground  ;  on  the 
33d  of  the  same  month  the  green  whortleberry  had  put  out  its 
leaves  and  flowers ;  on  the  26th,  humming  birds  came  about  the 
blossoms ;  and  on  tfie  30th,  the  frogs  were  piping  in  the  rivers, 
and  the  grass  by  their  sides  was  sixteen  inches  high.  In  their 
progress  up  the  river  during  the  month  of  April,  they  found  the 
same  forwardness  and  gradual  progress  of  vegetation.  There 
seems  to  be  no  greater  reason  to  question  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate  of  this  region  than  its  mildness. 

The  committee  suppose,  that  the  first  establishment  of  the 
United  States  on  the  northwestern  coast,  will  be  made  some- 
where between  the  lowest  falls  on  the  Oregan  and  the  ocean. 
It  should  seem,  from  the  accounts  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  voyagers  whose  testimonies  are  collected  in 
this  report,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  portions  of 
our  continent.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  spon- 
taneoasly  many  esculent  fruits  and  roots ;  the  fine  woods  of  the 
country  abound  in  game,  and  are  agreeably  diversified  by  rich, 
savannahs ;  and  the  waters  are  covered  with  wild  fowl,  and 
stocked  with  abundance  of  excellent  fish. 

**  The  chairmaD  of  the  committee  has  been  favoured  with  a  communi- 
cation froiB  Major  Alexander  S.  Brooks,  a  gallant  and  intelligent  officer, 
now  in  the  artillery  service  of  the  United  States,  who  in  early  life  made 
several  voyages  to  this  coast.  Speaking  of  the  climate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  he  says,  it  is  *  good.  *  The  growth,  fir,  and  its  varieties ; 
no  hardwood,  except  you  so  call  alder.  We  found  among  the  drift  wood, 
beech,  bass,  &c.  (very  rarely)  maple.'  Again,  '  with  regard  to  soil,  I 
should  think  it  better  than  generally  represented.  The  natives  procure  a 
root,  which  they  call  Wappatuo,  about  the  size  of  a  wallnut,  and  when 
baked,  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  potato.  The  shores  of  the  river 
abound  with  game,  as  moose,  deer,  bear.  Sic.  and  its  waters  with  fish-^ 
salmon,  sturgeon,  &c.' " 

**  Mr.  Prevost,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  says,  *  The  soil  is 
good;  all  the  cereal  gramina  and  tuberous  plants  may  be  cultivated  with 
advantage:  and  the  waters  abound  in  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  other  varie- 
ties of  &h.' 

^  *  The  ocean  teems  with  otter,  the  seal,  and  the  whale ;  while  the  main 
land  affords,  in  innumerable  q'lantities,  the  common  otter,  the  bear,  the 
lniffalo»and  the  whole  variety  of  deer.* " — p.  7. 

The  9aine  character  of  fertility  and  beauty  appears  to  belong 
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to  the  countrv  1  jing  along  the  coast  between  the  Or^an  and 
the  northern  boandariee  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  that  river,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  explored.  In  short,  so  far  as  mildness  and  healthiness  of 
climate,  fertility  of  soil,  and  an  abundance  of  natural  produc- 
tions for  the  sustenance  of  life,  are  recommendations  ot  a  ter- 
ritory in  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  colony,  they  are  poti- 
sessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  the  country  lyinff  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  Oregan.  The  first  settlers  of  that  countrj 
will,  have  to  contend  with  few  of  the  hardships  and  dangers 
which  assailed  the  colonists  of  the  eastern  shore. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  ns^tural  features  of  the 
country  and  its  waters,  the  committee  divide  it  into  four  dis* 
tricts: 

"  First,  tbe  peninsala  last  described,  comparatiTely  of  small  extent, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  De  Fuca*8  strait ;  on  tbe  east  and  partly  on  the 
south  by  the  Admiralty  inlet,  branching  into  Possession  and  Pugei^ 
Sounds  and  other  waters,  and  enclosing  Wbidbey's  Island ;  and  paitly 
on  the  south  by  lands  watered  by  the  Columbia,  and  partly  by  Wbid- 
bey's bay ;  on  the  west  by  the  ocean  on  which  it  lies,  for  about  two  thirds 
of  the  distance  between  the  Columbia  and  De  Fuca's  strait.  Tbe  wa- 
ters which  bound  this  peninsala  on  the  north  and  east,  are  of  great  depth, 
generally  free  of  rocks,  with  a  muddy  and  tenacious  bottom,  aHwiteg 
many  safe  anchoring  placee  and  barbourt. 

"  The  next  region  is  watered  by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  and 
'  comprises  the  rich  Falley  which  bears  the  name  of  the  ri?er — bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  mountainous  lands  which  divide  it  from  the  ocean; 
on  the  south  by  the  Mexican  line ;  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  htebiands, 
running  parallel  with  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  which  Uienfer 
breaks ;  on  the  north,  by  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  Through  the 
whole  of  thik  region,  being  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  from 
tbe  ocean  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  the  tide  flows,  and  the  greater  river 
is  navigable  for  small  vessels.  To  the  month  of  tbe  MultnooNJi,  one 
hundred  and  twenty -five  miles  from  the  ocean,  it  u  navigable  for  mil  ves- 
sels which  can  enter  it  from  the  ocean.  It  is  supposed  that  tbe  larger 
navigation  may  be  extended  to  the  mouth  of  Quicksand  river,  thirQr- 
three  miles  further.  The  Multnomah,  the  great  southern  tributary  of 
the  Columbia,  which  is  supposed  to  intersect  the  Mexican  line,  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  navigable  for  the  distace  of  fourteen  miles,  for  ships  of  aay 
size,  being  nearly  thirty  feet  in  depth. 

**The  ihbd  region  is  the  elevated  plain  between  the  highlands,  which 
bound  the  Columbia  valley  on  the  east,  and  is  extended  to  tbe  dividing 
line  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  from  those  of  the  Mis- 
souri in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  plain  is  watered  in  every  direction 
by  the  branches  of  the  Columbia,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  tra  vds  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  as  a  region  peculiarly  genial  to  horses.  « The  horse  (diey 
say)  is  confined  principally  to  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Great  Plaias  of 
Columbia,  extending  from  lat.  40  to  50  N.,  and  occupying  the  tract  of 
territory  lying  between  the  Rockv  MonnUins,  and  a  range  of  iDOWRains 
which  pass  the  Columbia  river  about  the  Great  Falls.    Free  tribes  pos- 
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se9s  them  in  iramense  numbers,  Tbej  appear  to  be  of  an  exoellent 
race,  lofty ,  elegantly  formed,  active,  and  durable.  Manj  of  tbem 
appear  like  fine  English  coursers,  and  resemble  in  fleetnea  and  bot- 
tom the  beet  blooded  horses  of  Virginia.  The  natives  soiTer  tbem 
to  run  at  large  ie  the  plains,  the  grass  of  which  aflfords  them  tMr 
only  winter  subsistence;  their  masters  taking  no  trouble  to  lay  in  a 
winter  store  for  them ;  notwithstanding,  they  will,  unless  much  eaercisedf 
fatten  on  the  dry  grass  afforded  by  the  plains  during  the  winter.  Whether 
the  horse  was  originally  a  native  of  this  country  or  not,  the  soil  and  the 
oKmate  appear  to  be  perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  this  animal. 
Horses  are  said  to  be  found  wik)  in  many  parts  of  this  extensive  country. 
An  elegant  horse  may  be  purchased  of  the  natives  for  a  few  beads  or 
other  paltry  trinkets,  which,  in  the  United  States,  would  not  eost  more 
than  one  or  twu  dollars.  The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  horseSi  will 
be  extremely  advantageous  to  those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  the  fur 
trade  to  the  fiast  Indies,  by  the  way  of  Columbia  river,  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.*  Wild  sheep  are  also  found  in  this  region,  and  on  the  coast." 
pp.  IS,  13. 

^  The  fourth  division  is  the  mountainoas  line  of  coast  along  tiie  ooean, 
where  no  inlet,  harbour,  bay,  cove,  or  river,  has  been  discovered,  from 
the  line  of  Mexican  territories  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  On  some 
maps,  however,  the  long  river  Monges  i«  made  to  discharge  itself  into  the 
ocean  within  the  American  limits,  but  the  better  maps  place  the  month 
of  this  river  south  of  the  divisional  line." — p.  14. 

A  |»aitial  Mirey  of  the  moath  of  ttie  Oregon  was  made  bj 
Lieoteiuuit  BroughtoB  in  1793,  and  his  obmrvations  bare  led 
to  an  impression,  that  the  passage  to  the  bay  was  exceedinglj 
difficult,  on  account  of  a  sort  of  bar,  or  extensive  flat,  extend* 
ing  from  the  breakers  formed  by  Cape  Disappointment  en  the 
north,  to  those  formed  by  Point  Aoams,  on  the  sonth  ode  of 
the  entrance,  it  appears  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Preyost, 
agent  of  the  United  States,  who  visited  the  mouth  of  this  river 
in  1818,  that  there  is  a  passage  of  nearlv  a  league  in  widtfi, 
perfectly  free  from  breakers,  over  which  their  lies,  at  the  low- 
est tides,  a  depth  of  twenty-one  feet  of  water.  He  concludes, 
^*  that  with  the  aid  of  buoys,  the  access  of  vessels  of  almost  any 
tonni^  might  be  rendered  secure/'  The  committee  pro- 
ceed to  say : 

^  U  iiflteulties  exist,  they  are  more  than  eoanterbalanoed  b^  the  ad- 
vaotaf  es  vhicb  thej  give  to  the  aceopanta,  in  the  capabilitj  of  definioe, 
inasmueb  as  they  can  command  the  waters  of  the  only  avenue  by  whiob 
the  coimttjr  can  be  assailed.  And  on  this  subject^  Mr.  Frevoat  unites  in 
opmion  with  Major  Brooks,  that  the  passage  can  be  completely  defend- 
ed. He  says,  after  recounting  the  advantages  of  the  bay,  *  in  addition 
to  this,  it  is  snsoepliUeof  enth-e  defence,  because  a  ship,  after  passing  the 
bar,  in  order  to  avoid  the  breaking  ef  the  sea  en  one  of  the  banxa,  is 
obliged  to  bear  op  directly  for  the  knoll  forming  the  cape;  at  all  tines 
to  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  its  base ;  and,  most  frequently, 
there  to  anchor.  Thus,  a  small  battery,  erected  on  this  point,  in  con- 
junction vrith  the  surges  on  the  opposite  side,  would  so  endanger  the  ap- 
proach, as  to  deter  an  enemy,  however  hardy,  from  theL|j^|<|p)|tZ/!T^^^V^« 
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or  die  dangers  to  which  a  colony  in  this  quarter  would  be 
enK>8ed  from  their  Indian  neighbours^  the  committee  think 
li^tiy*  The  country  on  the  strait  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca,  was 
found  by  Vancouver,  in  1792,  nearly  depopulated  by  the 
small-pox,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  by 
the  Spaniards ;  and  Major  Brooks,  who  visited  it  between  1801 
and  1808,  found  many  deserted  villages,  and  few  inhabitants* 
The  races  which  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  Or^an,  difler 
much  from  the  savages  of  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  North 
America.  The  former  subsist  principally  on  fish  and  roots ; 
and  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  me  occupations  by  which 
their  livelihood  is  obtained,  this  difference  in  tneir  character  is 
probably  owing.  They  have  by  no  means  that  pride,  courage, 
contempt  of  pain  and  danger,  and  untameable  independence, 
which  characterize  the  hunting  tribes.  They  are  represented, 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  as  good  tempered,  imbecile,  inquisitive, 
and  communicative,  and  in  the  main  inoffensive  and  pacific. 
The  whole  number  of  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
estimated  by  these  travellers  at  80,000. 

«( The  conmittea  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  small  fortifica- 
tion, with  a  few  cannon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  well  garrisoiied, 
would  defend  the  entrance  against  any  enemy,  who  should  attempt  to 
assail  it  from  sea.  That  small  posts,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Multno- 
mah, the  Great  Falls,  Lewis's  river,  and  on  Clarke's  river,  somewhere  on 
the  elevated  plain,  bordering  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  overawe 
all  the  Indians  on  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  secure  a  monopoly 
of  trade ;  and  that  another  post,  at  some  suitable  point  on  the  waters 
connected  with  De  Fuca's  Strait,  would,  at  least,  secure  the  whole  trade 
of  the  delightful  peninsula  which  it  waters." — ^p.  16. 

Aside  from  all  considerations  connected  with  the  final  coloni- 
zation and  settlement  of  this  fine  region,  there  are  two  important 
interests,  which  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  in  this  ter- 
ritorv  might  serve  to  protect  and  encourage.  One  of  these  is 
the  mr  trade,  which  is  already  pursued  by  the  citizens  of  diis 
country  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  for  the  purposes  of  which 
a  settlement  has  already  been  made  on  the  Oregan,  about  ei^- 
teen  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  connexion  with  the  fiir  trade, 
are  carried  on  the  trade  in  the  sandal  wood  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Chinese,  and 
that  in  ginseng,  produced  in  abundance  on  the  coast,  and  in 
high  esteem  with  the  same  people  for  its  supposed  medical 

Jualities.  The  amount  of  the  annual  sales  of  these  cargoes  at 
Canton  is  estimated  in  the  report  at  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
after  deducting  the  original  outfit  of  each  vessel  employed  in 
the  trade. 
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'^  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  generally  invested  in  teas,  the  duties 
on  which,  we  learn  from  the  best  authority,  are,  on  an  average,  eaual  to 
the  original  cost  of  the  article  in  the  1  hinese  market,  giving  to  tne  re- 
venue the  annual  sum  of  jSve  hundred  tho%tsand  doikarij  and  an  advance 
to  the  owners  in  the  American  market.  This  trade  is  to  be  considered  in 
another  point  of  view  ;  much  of  the  tea  is  reshipped  to  Holland,  to  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  elsewiiere,  gi- 
ving activity  to  other  important  branches  of  trade,  employment  to  sail- 
ors, freight  to  ship  owners,  returning  to  our  market  other  articles,  pro- 
ductive both  of  profit  and  of  revenue.  The  history  of  this  trade,  when 
understood,  will  furnish  a  partial  solution  of  a  problem  in  political  eco- 
nomy. Notwithstanding  the  apparent  advaince  of  the  nation  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  a  national  bankruptcy  was  apprehended,  because  the 
books  of  the  custom-houses  exhibited  an  alarming  excess  of  imports  over 
exports.  It  was  apprehended,  and  apparently  with  some  degree  of  rea- 
son, that  the  excess  of  importations  would  eventually  produce  a  ruinous 
balance  against  the  United  States.  Yet,  upon  examination,  it  will  be 
easily  discovered,  that  the  return  of  1 1,000,000  in  the  productions  of 
China,  as  an  offset  against  a  trifling  export,  instead  of  indicating  an  ex- 
travagant and  ruinous  excess  of  importations,  demonstrates  the  immense 
profits  of  trade  and  navigation  on  this  coast.  It  will  easily  be  seen,  that 
the  contii^uance  of  this  trade  for  thirty  years,  (and  it  has  been  pursued 
for  a  longer  period,)  has  added  |1 5,000,000  to  the  actual  capital  of  the 
country,  besides  paying  to  the  revenue  fl  5,000,000  more.  Yet,  for  Its 
protection,  not  a  dollar  of  the  public  money  has  been  expended.  No 
public  ship  has  b^en  stationed  in  the  North  Pacific ;  and,  since  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  trifling  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of  Lewis  and  Clarke^s 
exploring  expedition,  twenty  years  ago,  not  a  single  rifleman  has  been 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  while,  for  the  protection  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  West  India  trade,  squadrons  have  been  annually  sent  forth  ; 
and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  to  protect  our  own  citizens  against 
the  apprehended  ruinous  efiects  of  those  branches  of  trade,  a  series  of  le- 
gislative remedies  have  been  proposed,  and  have  passed  into  laws." — ^pp. 
10, 20. 

Another  important  source  of  national  profit  to  be  aided  by 
sach  an  establishment  is  the  whale  fishery,  which,  althou^ 
principally  confined  to  the  North  Pacific,  has  not  been  hitherto 
pursued  alone  this  coast,  though  its  shores  are  said  to  abound 
in  whales.  The  reasons  given  for  this  are  the  supposed  diffi- 
culties of  the  entrance  of  the  Oregan,  and  the  extent  of  unex- 
plored coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  its  mouth. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  gives  a  brief  enume- 
ration of  the  advantages  which  the  territory  holds  out  to-  the 
trader  and  the  colonist. 

**  The  great  but  undeveloped  capacities  of  diis  region  on  the  North 
West  Coast  for  trade,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  inspects  its  map. 

^  A  vast  river,  with  its  tributaries  and  branches,  waters  its  whole  extent 
through  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  and  even  penetrates  beyond  into  the 
territories  of  other  nations. 

"  It  abounds  in  excellent  timber,  and  in  spars,  equal  to  those  of  New- 
Zealand,  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 
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**  lu  vaten  aro  oangable  for  vMsels  through  half  its  estoutt  aiui  for 
boaU  (saving  a  few  short  portages)  througli  half  the  remainder. 

**  The  water  power  for  moving  manufacturing  macbinerj  is  vneqaid- 
led,  and  commences  where  the  nafigafion  terminates. 

**  It  Is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  country  whieh  abounds  In  cattle  and 
wbeatf  the  two  great  sources  of  subsistence  for  a  new  oolonyt  ^Md  which 
can  be  mached  by  sea  in  less  than  ten  days,  in  the  Tlclnitj  too  oi  other 
countries,  whose  interior  is  filled  with  the  precious  metals,  and  with  the 
richest  articles  of  commerce,  and  whose  shores  abound  in  the  pearl-pro- 
ducing oyster. 

^  It  is  within  twenty  or  thirty  days  sail  of  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chill, 
which  stretch  in  a  long  narrow  line  along  the  ocean,  indented  with  fine 
bays  and  harbours,  which  countries  would  necessarily  become  oommer- 
clal  were  they  not  destitute  of  all  the  materials  for  ship  building ;  of 
course  they  must  depend  on  the  country  which  can  supply  those  malmials 
at  the  cheapest  rate. 

**  It  is  within  seventy  or  eighty  days  sail  of  China,  and  the  East  Indian 
seas,  and  within  thirty  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  West  Indies  of  the 
Pacific,  abounding  In  sandal  wood.  In  the  sugar  cane^in  tiopieal  firuits, 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cofiee  and  cotton. 

**  On  one  side  it  approaches  a  country  where  coal  In  prodigious  quan* 
titles  has  already  been  discovered,  ^nd,on  the  other,  the  borders  of  a  sea, 
which,  for  a  space  oC  seventy-six  degrees,  is  seldom  ruffled  by  a  storm, 
and  which,  in  all  probability,  can  be  traversed  in  every  direction  by  i 


''These  advantages, great  as  they  now  are,  will  betrlfiing,  in  oompari- 
son  to  what  they  will  be,  whenever  a  water  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  through  the  Isthmus,  dividing  North  and 
South  America,  shall  have  been  effected.  Of  the  practicability  of  M§ 
communication  there  is  no  doubt  If  Humboldt  is  to  be  believed,  the  ex- 
pense at  one  place  would  not  exceed  that  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake canal.  Should  it  be  done,  a  revolution  in  commerce  will  be  ef- 
£scted,  greater  than  any  since  the  discovery  of  America ;  by  which  both 
the  power  and  the  objects  of  its  action  wUI  be  more  than  doubled.  The 
Indian  commerce  of  Europe  will  pass  through  America,  and  more  com- 
mercial wealth  will  be  borne  upon  the  ample  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  than 
over  was  rafted  over  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  In  the  proudest  days  of 
t\ke  oommercial  greatness  of  Spain,  Pormgal,  France,  HoUaod,  and 
England."— pp.  M,  £1. 

The  report  concludes  with  recommending  that  one  or  more 
miUtarj  posts  be  established  in  this  territory)  for  the  otainte- 
nance  of  which  the  committee  suppose  fivehnndred  men  to  be 
sufficient ;  and  also  a  particular  examination  of  the  mouth  and 
bay  of  the  Oregan,  and  of  the  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of 
this  river.  There  is  appended  to  the  report  an  estimate  bj 
which  it  appears,  that  the  expense  of  transporting  200  men, 
with  the  necessary  baggage,  ordnance,  and  provisions,  to  the 
moudi  of  the  Or^n,  cannot  exceed  {44,000,  and  that  the  an- 
nual expense  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the  coast  will  not  be 
more  than  {64,000. 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  but  express  our  hopes  that  this  sub- 
iect  will  receive  the  attention  of  Congress  before  the  end  of 
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tbe  present  session.  A  little  patronage  bestowed  upon  the 
trade  to  the  northwest  coast,  and  on  the  whale  fishery,  .would 
not,  we  think,  be  much  amiss.  They  are,  perhaps,  quite 
at  deserving  of  attention  as  some  other  projects,  which  are 
hatching  in  the  warmth  of  legislative  favour.  We  have 
also,  as  a  freat  commercial  nation,  some  reason  to  take  , 
shame  to  ourselves  that  we  should  be  ignorant  of  any  part 
of  our  coast  which  our  navy  might  explore.  There  arc, 
doubtless,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  within  our  own  ter* 
ritory,  many  rivers  and  bays  which,  in  the  next  century,  will  bo 
the  inlets  of  a  mighty  commerce,  over  whose  waters  as  yet  no 
keel  has  ever  floated.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
the  Pacific  shore  will  necessarily  attract  our  attention,  and  every 
measure  which  makes  our  citizens  better  acquainted  with  its 
claims  to  their  notice,  is  a  step  in  the  growth  of  our  country. 
Whether  a  water  communication  be  eflected  or  not  across  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  it  is  certainly  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Ore- 
ggn  that  the  productions  of  China  and  the  East  Indies  will, 
ere  Ions,  be  scattered  over  an  immense  portion  of  our  territo- 
rv»  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  how  far  our  set- 
tlements have  extended  themselves  into  the  wilderness  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  will  be  able  to  form  some  computation  of  the 
still  greater  rapidity  with  which  they  will  extend  themselves 
for  twenty  years  to  come.  Already  the  outposts  of  our  popu- 
lation are  nearly  midway  between  the  two  oceans.  What  is 
called  by  an  apt  metaphor  the  trade  of  population,  may  be  de- 
layed awhile  by  the  barren  and  elevated  regions  of  the  central 
and  western  part  of  Missouri  territory,but  it  will  findits  way  along 
the  fertile  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  end  will  penetrate  far- 
ther on  account  of  the  narrow  channels  in  which  it  is  confined. 
When  the  train  of  covered  wagons  which  is  continually  mo- 
ving westward  shall  have  passed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  will 
defl^nd  rapidly  to  die  Pacific.  That  period  will  undoubtedly 
be  hastened  by  planting  government  posts  in  that  territory  as 
the  pioneers  of  colonization.  When  it  arrives  it  will  give  tbe 
commerce  of  Ae  United  States  an  immense  preponderance ; 
and  eastern  Asia,  and  western  Europe,  will  exchange  their  pro- 
-Auctions  through  our  territories. 

Abt.  XX\l.—The  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  a  Narrative  of  1767. 

By  the  Author  of ''The  Pioneers.^^     Philadelphia :  Carey  & 

Lea.     1836. 

On  reading  the  title  of  this  last  production  of  our  distin- 
guished novelist,  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  the  delight  we 

Vor,.  II.  37  r-        T 
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were  about  to  receive  from  perusing  the  Tolumes,  was  some- 
what damped,  by  obsenriDS  that  a  sister  ci^  had  tfie  honour 
of  their  first  publication.  While  they  were  in  the  press,  Mr. 
Charles  Wiley,  whose  name  the  author  has  given  to  enduriK 
remembrance  by  a  former  epistle  dedicatory,  was  removed 
from  the  cares  of  this  world ;  and  took  his  long  journey  to  ano« 
ther,  where  there  is  no  writing,  puUisfain^,  nor  reviewing. 
We  record,  with  regret,  the  loss  of  a  publisher  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  inside  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  books;  and 
are  sorry  that  our  metropolis,  in  which  the  Uterary  career  of 
Mr.  Cooper  was  begun,  with  a  popularity  which  no  odier 
American  has  ever  succeeded  in  approaching,  should  no  long* 
er  be^the  source  from  when(ie  his  works  first  emanate. 

The  comparison  which  the  tattle  of  the  novel-reading  gene- 
ration persists  in  suggesting  between  his  tales  and  those  m  the 
author  of  Waverley,  is  idle  in  every  respect  but  one.  There  ia 
die  same  anxiety  in  the  reading  public  here,  for  the  appearance 
of  the  creations  of  the  Ariosto  ot  the  north,  and  of  him  of  the 
west ;  they  are  devoured  with  the  same  appetite ;  and  the  in* 
terest  they  excite  leaves  even  the  eye  of  criticism  no  leisure  to 
rest  upon  doubtftil  parts  and  proportions  of  the  structure,  da* 
ring  the  first  rapid  and  restless  survey.  And  even  when  curi- 
osity  has  been  satiated,  and  cooler  season  is  6*66  to  analyze 
the  incongruities  or  defects  in  the  magic  web  of  fiction,  in 
which  the  imagination  has  been  enthralled,  without  the  power 
of  examining  its  texture  &nd  consistency,  we  approach  the  sus- 
picious portions  wilh  fear  and  trembUng.  We  have  been  under 
the  infiuence  of  a  high-wrought  spell,  and  feel  a  natural  timidity, 
in  calling  the  necromancer  to  an  account  for  the  reasons  of  hn 
proceedings,  or  the  manner  of  conducting  his  cunninc  operations. 

On  the  first  reading  of  ^^  The  Last  of  the  Momcans,''  we 
are  carried  onward,  as  through  the  visions  of  a  long  and  fever- 
ish dream.  The  excitement  cannot  be  controlled  or  lulled,  by 
which  we  are  borne  through  strange  and  fearfol,  and  even 
agonizing  scenes  of  doubt,  surprise,  danger,  and  sudden  deli- 
verance ;  while,  like  some  persecuting  daemon  of  slumber,  the 
fiendlike  image  of  a  revengefol  spirit  scowls  ev^  where,  and 
haunts  the  powerless  fancy,  from  the  moment  when  the  maliff- 
nant  eyes  first  glared  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  unutterabks 
meaning  of  hatred,  upon  those  in  whom  we  are  interested,  until 
they  are  extinguished  for  ever  in  the  dreadful  catastrojphe* 
And,  as  in  the  changes  of  an  uneasy  dream,  the  monarch  nea- 
son  sometimes  lifts  up  his  head,  and  suggests  that  it  is  all  an 
illusioA,  a  wholesome  counsel  which  the  soul  assents  to,  but  is 
yet  dragged  away  by  the  irresistible  power,  which  hmries  it 
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iDto  new  fiwUstic  pemlexities ;  to,  in  the  ^^  long  tndP^  whkfa 
we  are  compelled  to  follow  in  these  volumes,  we  are  unable  to 
pause  awhile  for  judicioas  deliberation,  when  a  seeming  impro- 
Dability,  or  an  event  without  a  sufficient  cause,  for  a  moment 
awakens  our  scepticism.  We  swim  rivers^  navigate  cataracts, 
recognise  the  marks  of  the  desert,  climb  mountains,  and  pene- 
trate  fogs  and  armies,  as  easily — and  mind  rifles  and  toma- 
hawks as  little — as  did  Hawk-eye  and  the  natives,  whom  weac- 
oompany  in  their  perils. 

Sober  judgment  can  only  eiercise  ks  fiinctions  on  a  second 
perusal.  If  any  doubt  had  remained  as  to  the  author's  power 
aa  an  imaginative  writer^  it  must  be  reoioved  bv  this  eiperi- 
BMnt.  He  is  a  poet ;  and  if  his  creations  should  not  he  im- 
mortal, it  will  be  the  work  of  the  perverse  and  incalculable 
accidents  of  time;  for  multitudes,  less  worfhy,  have  a  niche  in 
-die  temple  of  memory.  But  a  poet,  with  ail  his  license,  im- 
memorially  claimed  and  granted,  is  bound  to  make  the  crea- 
tures of  his  &ttcy  act  consistently  with  iheir  assigned  sittri- 
bated,  and  with  the  circumstances  into  which  they  are -thrown. 
Jf  he  introduces,  for  example,  a  flock  of  harpies,  they  most  act 
with  proper  voracity ;  and  not  say  grace,  and  sit  down  ia  din- 
ner like  Uhristians.  If  be  mounts  a  hero  on  a  flying  boEse, 
the  man  and  the  nag  must  do  no  more  feats  than  the  quabties 
bestowed  on  ttiem  will  justify  as  probable.  And  i^  as  m  the 
present  instance,  be  deals  with  human  agents  only,  however 
tbewildnesB  or  peculiarity  of  their  educattion  may  he^uppoaed 
to  have  influenced  their  feelings  and  actions,  he  ir  still  bound  to 
abow  suffident  cause,  and  assign  intelligible  motives  for  their 
conduct,  consonant  with  the  premises  either  conceded  to  him 
from  historical  (acts,  or  assunrad  by  himself  at  the  outset. 

With  Bucb  feelings  from  a  first  perusal,  and  such  ideas  of 
wh9d,  is  becoming  in  the  management  of  a  romance,  we  sit 
down  to  give  our  passing  notice  of  ^  The  I^st  of  the  Mol»- 
cans*;''  not  to  write  a  review  of  it,  or  to  make  long  extracts. 
The  latter  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  ^  for  whoever 
bas  not  read  it  by  this  time,  is  eitiier  a  Galieo  about  such  matr 
ters,  or  an  exceedingly  wise  man,  who  does  not  care  to  dilute 
bis  graver  meditations  with  the  notions  of  your  ballsd-mongers 
and  nMnsucers.  The  former  task  would  reqnire  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  raw  materials  from  which  this  splendid  febric  bss 
been  woven ;  for  which  we  candidly  confess  we  have  not  im- 
mediate time  and  opportunity.  The  task  must  therefore  be 
left  to  our  more  sedate  tnmentnal  brethren,  who  appear  be- 
fore the  public  only  with  the  seasons,  pouring  forth  the  col- 
lected wisdom  of  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  while  we,  who  are  but 
'1  kniditB  of  the  moon,  Diana^s  foresters,^^  must  exhibit  our 
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faces  as  r^ularlj  as  she  does  her  horns,  with  such  l^it  as 
we  may  be  able  to  borrow  in  the  intermediate  intervals* 
Your  quarterly  people  have  time  to  obsenre  the  progress  of 
every  thing,  Aintil  its  arrival  at  maturity  ;  and  to  gatber  the  fiiU 
harvest  in  their  garners,  from  which  they  may  draw  forth  their 
stores  at  pleasure  for  the  use  of  the  community*  But  we  must 
pluck  the  flowers  and  fruits  as  they  blossom  and  form,  or,  for 
us,  they  will  be  withered  and  tasteless. 

A  brief  analysis,  with  such  occasional  comments  as  may 
suggest  themselves,  is  therefore  all  we  shall  attempt  in  speak- 
ing of  this  novel.  One  word,  in  passing,  of  &e  preface,  which, 
bflmring  the  be^nning  and  the  end,  b  the  b^t  our  author  has 
written;  inasmuch  as  it  is  useful  in  explaining  particulars, 
which  might  otherwise  confuse  the  OMnd  in  perusii^  the  story. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  are  not,  by  any  means,  the  most 
intelh^ble  prose  we  have  recently  encountered.  Our  an* 
fhor^s  forte  does  not  consist  in  writing  prefaces,  but  romanced; 
and  it  were  better  for  his  fame  if  the  former  were  suppressed  in 
subsequent  editions,  since 'posterity  will  wonder,  as  much  as  his 
cotemporaries  do,  at  the  drift  of  these  enigmatical  prolegomena. 
The  writing  of  a  preface  is  generally  a  gratuitous  taxation  of  the 
author's  wits ;  but  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  there  ought  to 
be  a  distinct  tribe  of  literati,  whose  particular  profession  and 
husiiiess  it  should  be  to  open  the  case ;  for  wnen  the  jpftity 
concerned  does  it  himself,  it  infallibly  leads  to  egotism,  arocta* 
tion,  or  obscurity.  Dryden,  indeed,  did  for  his  own  produc- 
tions what  a  modem  review  could  not  have  done  as  well ;  and 
^  inlToductioas  to  the  Waverley  novels  are  morceaux  fit  for 
the  private  reading  of  the  gods — 

But  we  find  we  are  willing  to  play  about  flie  brink  of  this 
well  of  imagination  too  long,  timorous  of  exploring  its  depths* 
We  are  introduced  at  the  commencement  to  two  del^ht- 
iul  females,  dau^ters  of  one  sire,  though  by  differ^t  mo- 
thers,— personifications  of  Claude  Hakro's  ^^  Day*  and 
Kight.''  In  the  veins  of  the  former  ran  a  mixture  of  Creole 
blood ;  or,  in  other  words,  one  of  her  female  ancestors,  in  the 
Occidental  Indies,  was  of  African  extraction.  This  sufficient* 
]y  accounts  for  her  differing  in  complexion  and  character  from 
her  fair-haired  and  bright-eyed  sister,  the  daughter  of  a  Scot- 
tish mother:  but  what  capital  points  the  author  meant  to 
make  out  of  this  distinction,  we  confess  ourselves  obtuse 
enou^  not  to  have  discovered.  Cora,  the  eldest  sister,  is 
sometimes  made  to  assume  all  her  dignity,  when  a  casual  ob- 
servation suggested  the  recollection  of  her  descent;  but  the 
effect  is  unpleasant,  and  in  no  wise  poetical.  Munro,  the  Atther, 
when  he  learns  from  Duncan  Heyward,  (who,  ^s  in  the  W%- 
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yerley  novels,  is  the  romance  hero,  though  not  the  hero  of  the 
romance,)  that  he  is  a  suitor  for  Alice,  the  jouneer  sister,  gives 
▼ent  to  a  transient  paroxysm  of  indignation,  as  if  he  suspect^ 
that  the  young  soldier,  born  in  southern  latitudes,  slighted  his 
elder  daughter  on  account  of  the  sable  tinge  in  her  escutcheon. 
But  Duncan  was  certainly  at  liberty  to  make  his  election, 
independent  of  any  such  peculiarity.  Cora  had  likewise  a 
secret  partiality  for  Duncan,  which  bier  maiden  pride  and  deli- 
cacy properly  controlled ;  but  we  cannot  discern  how  the  pur- 
poses of  the  fiction  can  be  helped,  by  the  supposition  that  his 
preference  of  her  younger  sister  was  in  anywise  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  prejudice  <u  education  acainst  the  descendants  of  ne* 
groes.  It  was  natural,  too,  for  Uncas  to  be  more  attracted  by 
the  fuller  proportions  and  brilliant  colour  of  the  noble  gin, 
who  was  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  sacrifice  herself  for  the 
more  fragile  Alice ;  but&is  does  not  render  a  frequent,  inartificial, 
and  painful  allusion  to  an  hereditary  taint,  at  all  nec^lssary. 
Enough,  however,  of  this.  The  difference  between  the  sisters 
is  finely  conceived  and  beautifully  supported  throughout. 

We  find  these  young  ladies,  in  tike  third  year  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  French  war,  leaving  the  camp  of  General 
Webb,  at  Fort  Edward,  to  visit  ttieir  aged  father,  Munro,  the 
commandant  at  William  Henry,  on  Lake  George,  distant  about 
five  leagues  from  the  former  place.  The  army  of  the  French 
general  Montcalm,  with  hi?  fierce  Indian  allies,  a  mixed  multi- 
tude both  of  Iroquois  and  Delawares,  numerous,  according  to 
the  reports  that  reached  the  English  camp,  ^^as  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,''  was  pouring  down  to  the  assault  of  William  Henry. 
Here  we  must  mention  our  second  difficul^.  Filial  piet^  had 
uiiged  these  maidens  to  penetrate  the  wilderness,  to  visit  a 
fa&er  whom  they  adored  ;  but  the  motive  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  justify  their  leaving  the  safer  quarters  of  Webb,  for  a  be- 
sie^  and  ill  provid^  fortress ;  where,  however  amiable  on 
any  other  occasion,  they  could  do  no  possible  good,  and  must 
necessarily  be  rather  in  the  way  than  useful.  .  To  accomplish 
tiie  journey  of  fifteen  miles,  they  leave  Fort  Edward,  not  witti 
the  powerful  body  despatched  by  Webb  to  assist  Munro,  but 
escorted  solely  by  Heyward,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Indian  runner,  of  malign  aspect,  who  had  already  apostatized, 
or  rather  been  exp<^lled  from  his  native  tribe ;  and  who,  as  was 
known  to  the  party,  had  no  good  reason  to  love  Munro  or  his 
&mily ;  having  been  once  flogged,  in  a  most  exemplary  manner, 
for  intoxication,  by  the  orders  of  that  veteran  disciplinarian. 
The  reason  assigned  by  Heyward  for  preferring  the  route  he 
took,  ^that  enemies  might  be  found  skirting  the  column, 
where  scalps  abound  the  most,"  ^ems  scarcely  a  satisfactory 
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0olQtioii  of  this  too  great  confidence  ia  the  itmner.  Previeos 
to  the  tettiog  out  of  the  party,  we  are  made  acquainted  witli 
anolber  of  the  dramatia  jiersouffi  of  this  narratiTe,  who  drops 
fipom  the  clouds;  of  a  shape  strangely  unconth,  and  attire 
equally  singular.  This  person  was  a  singing-master,  with  a 
^^  tooting  instrument,''  as  Hawk-eye  calls  it,  in  his  pocket 
Why  he  came  to  the  camp,  why  he  followed  the  route  of  the 
little  partyt  and  persisted  in  attaching  himself  to  them  aod 
their  u)rtunes,  the  author  does  not  explain.  His  character  is 
minntely  drawn,  and  amusing ;  and  he  is  of  undoubted  service 
in  carrying  through  the  plot ;  still  we  cannot  help  inquiring, 

**  Qae  le  liable  allait  U  faire  dans  cette  galore  ?*' 

As  he  is  the  bore  of  the  romance,  we  cannot  help  making  a 
general  observation  about  the  species,  in  the  tales  of  this  wri- 
ter, which  must  have  struck  every  one.  They  stick  too  close 
to  their  own  peculiarity,  with  a  want  of  variety,  which  we  do 
not  find  even  in  real  bores ;  and  which  is  sometimes  tiresome, 
and  by  no  means  ingenious.  Their  *'  single  mindedness''  is 
unaccompanied  with  the  "  viridity  of  intellect,''  which,  in 
her  husband's  opinion,  distinguished  the  schoolmaster's  lady 
in  "  Sayings  and  Doings."  Captain  Polworth,  or  Polly -war- 
reth,  as  the  paddies  called  him,  coi^ld  talk  of  nothing  but  mas- 
tication and  deglutition ;  and  David  Gamut  never  opens  his 
mouth,  unless  it  be  to  uplift  a  stave,  or  to  descant  on  psalmody. 

Reinforced  by  the  pertinacious  *' tooting-man,"  the  party 
follow  the  guidance  of  the  runner  ^^  Magua,"  until,  it  appears, 
he  gave  tiiem  to  understand  he  had  lost  the  track,  and  suspi- 
cions of  his  fidelity  crossed  the  mind  of  Heyward.  We  are 
now  introduced  to  three  interesting  characters  ;  in  supporting 
iwo  of  which — the  scout,  (our  old  friend  Leatberstocking  of  <he 
Pioneers,)  and  the  young  Mohican,  Uncas,  the  last  of  the  tor- 
toise blood — ^the  author  has  put  forth  his  power  with  admira- 
ble success.  The  father  of  iJncas,  Chingachgook,  whom  the 
readers  of  the  Pioneers  must  also  remember  as  ap  old  friend, 
forms  the  third  person  of  the  ^roupe,  whom  the  travellers  en- 
countered on  their  journey.  We  can  find  nothing  to  quarrel 
with  Hawk-eye  about,  unless  it  be  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of  his  '^  silent  and  heartfelt  laugh."  Not  but  that  he  had  a 
right  to  perform  this  noiseless  agitation  of  his  diaphra^n,  as 
ofcen  as  he  found  it  natural  or  refreshing ;  but  the  reader  does 
not  require  to  be  perpetuallv  reminded  of  this  accomphshment 
of  the  woodsman,  or  ''  gift,"  as  he  would  haye  styled  it.  Un- 
cas is  an  Indian  Apollo ;  a  living  personification  of  one  of  those 
active  and  graceful  forms,  which  an  Indian's  fancy  mi^^t  dream 
of.  as  bounding  over  the  huntii^  grounds  of  his  Elvsium,  lig^t- 
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er  tbao  tbe  air  he  seemed  to  tread,  with  eje,  and  limb,  and 
thoaght  alike  untiriiig.     No  legend  of  which  the  love  of  an. 
Indian  has  been  the  theme,  has  ever  approached  in  beau^  tke 
occasional  references  made  by  our  audior  to  the  respectral  at« 
tachment  of  this  yoong  Mohican  to  Cora — to  die  delicarf  wifli 
winch  its  manifestations  appeared,  and  to  its  tragic  termination. 
From  the  moment  when  Magna  makes  his  sudden  escape 
froin  Hejward,  the  intense  interest  of  this  narrative  begins, 
and  does  not  flag  an  instant  until  the  conclusion.    As,  oow> 
ever,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  follow  the  traU  of 
tUs  story  thioa^  all  its  windings,  we  must  condense  our  re- 
marks, statii^  our  doubts,  and  our  particular  points  of  admi- 
ration, as  concisely  and  intelli^bly  as  our  limits  admit.    In 
tbe  first  place,  then,  no  reason  is  assigned  why  the  ancient  8a- 
giamore,  and  XJncas,  were  ^^  out  lying  on  this  trail,"  except  it 
was  to  keep  Hawk-eye  company.    The  people  overniiom 
tfaey  had  authority  were  at  Fort  Edward.    Wnen  the  hunter 
is  talking  in  the  Delaware  tongue  to  Chingachgook,  why  does 
his  poet,  in  his  translation,  employ  idiomatic  vulgarities,  such  as 
TuUur,  tic  J    In  the  character,  conduct,  and  operations  of  Ma- 
ma, aldiough  we  are  wilUng  to  allow  ample  scope  and  license 
m  tbe  subtlety  and  revengeful  spirit  of  an  Indian,  are  tfiere  not 
some  things  unaccounted  for,  and  many  pushed  too  for  beyond 
the  vei^e  of  probability  ?    How  he  meant  to  mislead  the  ptrty 
at  first,  and  failed  in  ejecting  his  purpose,  is  very  obscur^ 
Unted  at.     His  own  escapes  are  always  too  miraculous ;  and, 
in  one  instance,  when  Hawk-eye,  after  tiie  deliverance  of  the 
ladies  andHeyward  fit>m  their  first  capture,  recalls  his  Indian 
friends  from  the  pursuit  of  their  powerful,  cunning,  and  deadly 
enemy,  the  reasons  he  assigns  are  actually  too  weak ;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  ascribe  t^  escape  to  the  judicial  Uindness  of 
the  worthy  trio,  or  to  the  irresistible  course  of  destiny.    In  a 
high  wrought  romance,  we  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  circumstances,  which,  however  start- 
ling and  unexpected,  are  possible.     But  the  motives  of  tiie 
agents  must  be  sufficient,  and  consistent  with  their  actions,  or 
our  credulity  is  staggered.     That  an  Indian  should  be  capri- 
cious in  his  revenge,  at  one  time  ready  to  immolate  his  vic- 
tims, at  another  thirsting  for  their  more  protracted  and  dread- 
ful torments,  we  can  well  conceive  :  but  not  that  he  should  so 
often,  in  such  hazardous  circumstances,  permit  the  golden  op- 
portunity to  escape. 

The  slaughter  by  the  Indians,  after  the  capture  of  William 
Henry,  is  not  more  mysteriously  narrated  in  the  romance  than 
it  is  in  history.  According  to  the  latter,  the  wrath  of  the  savages 
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was  principally  directed  against  their  red  brethmi,  who  §enred 
in  the  oppoBing  ranks.  It  strikes  every  reader,  however,  with 
some  little  wonder,  that  so  many  men  who  had  retained  their 
arms,  should  have  made  such  slight  resistance,  and  suifered  the 
horrible  butchery  to  proceed  without  interruption.  Throi^ 
the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  the  bereaved  Munro  is  an  en- 
cumbrance, which  the  author,  with  all  his  abilitv,  finds  it  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  support.  When  we  are  occasionally  reminded  of 
his  presence,  it  is  that  of  one  who  was  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
operations  of  the  other  actors  in  the  scene,  listless  and  half  ex- 
animate, and  alike  painful  to  die  invention  of  the  author,  and 
interest  of  the  reader. 

'  But  we  must  put  a  stop  to  captious  exceptions,  many  of  which 
are,  possibly,  not  well  founded.  There  are  no  scenes  in  mo- 
dem  romance  which  can  surpass  the  long  and  agonisii^  stn^- 
gle  at  Glen's  Falls, — the  approach  to  the  fort  thnouf^  the  mists 
and  besieging  army — the  capture  of  Alice  and  pursuit  of  Cora 
after  the  massacre— the  escape  in  die  canoe — the  adventures 
in  tile  village  of  the  Hurons — ^tbe  judgment  of  Tamenund,— «nd^ 
the  last  closii^  scene  of  danger  and  death,  which  ends  this 
strange  eventral  history.  There  is  a  power,  and  a  fearful  inte- 
vest  in  these  descriptions,  which,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  predict, 
will  excite  the  feelings,  and  entrance  the  attention  of  gena»- 
tions  that  are  to  come  loi^  after  our  own.  The  supentitious 
customs  of  the  natives  are  employed  with  admirable  skill ;  die 
writer  seems  to  be  at  home  in  every  spot  trodden  by  the  con> 
tending  armies,  or  wandering  captives  and  pursuers,  and  in  the 
language  and  occupations  of  his  characters.  If  he  foils  any 
where,  it  is  in  the  management  of  his  female  personages ;  a 
nice  matter ;  for  Shakspeare  before  him  has  b^n  accused  of 
want  of  knowledge  in  mis  province  of  poetry.  The  conver- 
sations are  unquestionably  better  sustained,  throug^iout,  than  in 
bis  previous  works. 

Our  author  stands  alone  among  his  countrymen ;  in  solitary 
and  enviable  distinction.  He  has  proved  &e  capabilities  of 
our  history  and  varyi^  manners,  for  all  the  purposes  of  high 
or  pleasinff  fiction.  Vf e  hope  that  his  career  may  be  yet  long ; 
for  the  delight  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  the  still  increasii^ 
progress  of  his  own  fame,  rie  is  one  of  those  who,  like  his 
favourite  Hawk-eye,  gathers  his  materials  chiefly  from  an  acute 
observation  of  men  and  things,  rather  than  from  tfie  labours  of 
odiers  as  they  have  left  them  in  their  books.  And  the  reputa- 
tion of  ^^this  kind  passeth  not  away''  with  the  caprice  of  po- 
pular appetite ;  for  truth  is  immortal ;  and  the  gifted  few  whose 
quick  perceptions  enable  them  to  paint  from  realities,  are  sure 
of  being  remembered  while  human  nature  is  ttie  same. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  LETTERS  FROM  A  YOUNG  AMERICAN. 

Schaffhausen,  Sept.  lOth,  1825. 

When  I  write  to  jou,  my  dear  S ,  1  have  so  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  about  home,  that  I  have  little  space  to  talk 
of  what  1  see  here.  The  country  we  have  lately  passed 
through  has  so  much  sameness  about  it,  that  in  a  little  time  it 
loses  a  great  deal  of  its  interest.  Valleys  of  two  or  three  miles 
in  length,  and  from  half  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  mountains 
five  or  six  thousand  feet  on  either  side,  with  narrow  entrances 
of  v)e  or  two  hundred  feet  at  each  end,  form  the  principal 
feat  I  es.  There  is  frequently  a  suite  of  them,  and  you  can  go 
from  one  to  another,  as  through  a  succession  of  handsome 
apartments,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  all  furnished  alike, 
and  you  soon  get  tired.  About  one  sixth  of  the  height  from 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  pasture,  spotted  with  cottages ; 
another  of  grayish  rock,  but  whether  primary,  secondary,  or 
what,  I  leave  to  the  geologists.  Of  the  remainder,  the  lower 
half  is  clothed  with  fir  trees,  and  the  upper  with  mosa,  or  short 
dwarf  grass,  of  a  shabby  faded  green,  the  colour  of  an  old  um- 
brella, spotted  with  gray  rocks. 

If  you  go  from  a  low  valley  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the 
lower  part,  where  all  is  bright  green,  every  thing  gay  and 
charming,  reminds  you  of  the  best  parlour  on  the  first  floor. 
After  ascending  about  a  third  of  the  way,  you  come  to  another 
flat  place,  with  grass,  it  is  true,  but  less  gay,  and  a  little  faded — 
this  is  the  second  story,  which  you  know  is  the  region  of  fadec) 
carpets  and  second-hand  finery.  The  third  plain  you  will 
find  full  of  black  firs,  and  blades  of  grass  of  a  bright  yellow,  about 
one  or  two  inches  high — here  all  is  old,  absolutely  worn  out, 
like  the  fiimiture  of  the  servants'  rooms  in  the  third  story. 
On  the  top  of  the  moui}tain,  are  moss,  turf  and  rocks,  strewed 
about  at  random.  The  large  ones  split,  and  the  pieces  laying 
about  in  shabby  disorder,  reminds  one  of  the  garret. 
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There  are  other  oddities  connected  with  this  ascent.  So 
warm  and  comfortable  below,  and  shivering  above; — birds 
singing;  bells  jingling  from  cows  and  goats;  the  fields  of 
sprightly  green ;  every  thing  noisy  and  cheerful,  hale  and 
healthy,  below — above,  silence,  gloom,  and  sterility.  A  melan- 
choly coiitrast-r-and  we  wish  ourselves  agaip  in  the  warm  val- 
ley far  beneath  our  feet.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
mountains,  the  Grimsel,  is  a  valley,  so  detestable,  that  it  me- 
rits honourable  notice.  The  sides  are  of  dark  hacked  gray 
rock,  rising  six  or  seven  hundred  feet,  without  even  the  embel- 
lishment of  a  stinted  tree,  or  tuft  of  moss,  to  hide  its  abomina- 
ble nakedness.  The  floor  isipaved,  or  M^Adamised,  with  frag- 
ments of  tlie  same  cold,  dismal  looking  stufi*,  broken  and  scat- 
tered in  such  irregular  confusion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk 
here  without  stumbUng  or  fidling  continually.  In  one  comer 
lurks  a  pool  of  standing  water,  black  as  the  rocks  that  over- 
hang its  side.  It  is  well  that  Homer  and  Viiigil  never  visited 
this  place,  or  they  would  certainly  have  conferred  on  it  the 
honour  of  being  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions.  Every 
thing  in  it  seems  in  a  state  of  vast  confusion,  and  I  was  tempted 
to  wish  for  the  aid  of  some  of  the  industrious  Dutch  house- 
wives 1  lately  left,  in  putting  matters  to  rights  a  little.  It 
would  go  hard,  but  they  would  restore  things  to  some  d^ree 
of  order* 

To-morrow  we  start  for  Vienna,  which  we  shall  reach  in 
about  eight  days.  We  go  by  the  way  of  Constance.  Yours, 
truly. 

Munichy  Bavaria,  Sept.  16tA,  1835. 

It  is  now,  my  dear  M ,  at  least  a  fortnidit  since  my  last 

letter,  and  twice  that  time  since  I  have  heard  m>m  you.  I  be- 
lieve T  told  you  I  had  been  to  Chamouny ;  but  as  I  suppose  you 
will  like  to  follow  all  my  motions  in  Switzerland,  I  will  b^in  at 
Basle,  the  first  place  we  arrived  at.     Here  I  met  with  Mr. 

J ,  who  was  very  kind,  and  inquired  particularly  about 

you,  though  I  believe  you  were  too  young  to  recollect  much  of 
him  while  in  New- York.  Mrs.  J — •. —  was  indisposed,  and  I 
did  not  see  her.  We  soon  grew  tired  of  Basle,  and  set  out  for 
Geneva.  The  first  place  any  way  remarkable,  was  the  lake 
of  Bienne,  in  which  is  a  pretty  island,  called  St.  Pierre,  where 
Rousseau  resided,  and  where,  for  aught  I  know,  he  may  have 
written  his  aigument  in  preference  of  the  savage  over  the  ci- 
vilized state.  We  next  rode  along  th^  lake  of  Neufchatel,  the 
water  of  which  is  clear,  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
it.    Leavii^  this,  we  got  to  Geneva  m  a  day  and  a  half,  firom 
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whence  we  made  an  excursion  to  Ferney,  Voltaire's  chateau. 
In  his  bedroom  we  saw  likenesses  of  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin, and  were  shown  the  trees  he  was  in  the  habit  of  silting 
onder,  and  dictating  to  two  secretaries  to  record  his  notions. 
As  he  ranks  with  the  great  names  of  this  world,  I  cut  off  a  jpiece 
of  an  elm  tree,  planted,  as  it  is  said,  by  his  own  hand.  It  is  cu- 
rious, that  so  many  worthies,  from  Shakspeare  to  Voltaire, 
should  have  planted  a  tree,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  only  one 
tree,  in  the  wtiole  course  of  their  lives. 

From  Geneva,  as  I  told  you,  we  made  an  excursion  to  Cha- 
mouny,  where  we  saw  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
which  might  be  handsome  if  it  was  clean*  From  Chamouny 
to  Martigny,  and  thence  to  the  great  St.  Bernard,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which,  about  six  thousand  feet  high,  we  found  a  convent, 
I  think,  of  Benedictines.  We  supped  with  the  monks,  we 
may  say,  as  two  sat  down  to  table ;  but  the  rest  of  the  party, 
about  twenty,  consisted  of  Italian,  French,  and,  of  course,  En- 
glish travellers.  These  last  are  so  thick,  you  meet  them  every 
where  in  bunches  and  bundles*  Some  go  abroad  to  spend 
money,  some  to  save  it — some  to  be  delighted,  and  some  to 
find  fault  with  every  thing — some  for  health,  some  for  spirits* 
The  young  ladies  usually  admire  every  thing,  but  the  gem- 
men  are  rather  fastidious,  and  deal  out  d — s  to  the  honest 
people,  who,  not  understanding  them,  make  low  bows,  and 
thank  mi  lord.  The  most  enterprising  English  traveller  I 
have  met  with,  was  a  rich  gentleman  poet,  who  came  abroad 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  inditing  a  sonnet  to  his  daughter  from 
the  top  of  the  Simplon,  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  was  pub- 
lished, I  believe,  in  one  of  the  ^^  Forget  me  Nots,"  but  was 
rather  chilly,  as  might  be  expected* 

After  breakfasting,  and  putting  our  fees  in  the  poor's  box, 
(the  holy  brothers  being  too  charitable  to  receive  any  pay  for 
their  hospitality,)  we  descended  the  mountain  in  a  snow-storm, 
up  to  our  knees  in  the  snow,  which  turned  to  slush  before  we 
got  half  way  down — into  mud  before  we  got  to  the  bottom, 
where  it  tapered  off  in  a  shower  of  rain.  This  was  the  ISth 
of  Aumist*  That  night  we  got  back  again  to  Martigny,  which 
we  left  next  morning  for  Lausanne.  In  our  route  we  saw  the 
castle  of  Chillon,  "  very  remarkable,"  as  Ae  fellow  in  West- 
minster Abbey  said  of  General  Monk's  cap,  ^'  very  remark- 
able,'* as  being  the  scene  of  a  poem  of  Lord  Byron*  From 
Lausanne  back  again  to  Geaeva*  Between  these  two  places 
we  travelled  in  a  steam-boat*  From  Gheneva  to  Berne,  b^  the 
way  of  Lausanne ;  th&ce  to  Thun,  down  the  lake  of  that 
name*    This  has  iBine  clear  water,  but  the  mountains  on  the 
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sides  are  of  a  dingjr  colour,  mostly  covered  with  Mack 
firs.  They  are,  however,  high,  and  well  proportioned  to  the 
lake,  which  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  wide.  In  this 
respect  it  is  better  off  than  tlie  lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  ten  or 
twelve  miles  broad,  and  all  around  looks  too  low.  From  the 
lake  of  Thun  our  route  was  circular.  We  first  went  south, 
crossed  a  part  of  the  Alps,  and  came  up  north  again,  to  a  place 
called  Brientz,  on  a  take  of  that  name.  Here  we  took  a  boat, 
with  half  a  dozen  stout,  sun-burnt  country  damsels,  (perhaps 
they  might  be  called  shepherdesses^  who  sung  songs,  and 
drank  sour  wine,  as  we  do  cider.  We  all  went  to  the  fall  of 
Geisbach,  a  beautiful  thing.  I  have  got  the  songs  of  these 
ladies  for  you,  and  perhaps  you  may  like  the  music.  From 
the  lake  of  Brientz  we  crossed, over  southerly  to  Mont  St.  Go- 
thard — ^from  thence  north  across  the  Devil's  Bridge,  which  is 
worthy  of  its  name,  and  where  the  guide  favoured  me  with  a 
l^end  about  the  devil,  which  I  shall  repeat  to  you  when  we 
meet.  We  now  got  into  the  country  of  William  Tell — we 
stopped  at  the  place  where  he  pushed  the  boat  off  with  Gesler, 
into  the  lake  of  Lucerne — and  where  he  shot  the  apple  from 
the  head  of  his  boy.  After  this,  we  proceeded  to  Zurich, 
the  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  by  far  the  prettiest  1  have 
seen  in  Switzerland.  After  admiring  it,  we  went  to  Schaff- 
hausen,  where  I  was  delighted  with  the  fall  of  the  Rhine. 

At  Constance,  wanting  a  pair  of  gloves,  1  went  among  the 
booths,  or  places  where  things  of  all  sorts  are  spread  out  for 
sale.  Here  I  was  attracted  by  a  queer-looking  fellow,  who 
seemed  the  owner  of  a  booth  where  gloves  were  to  be  sold,  with 
a  low,  steeple-crowned,  narrow-brimmed  hat,  a  short,  straight 
feather  stuck  in  one  side — ^n  old,  slovenly,  dark  coloured 
jacket,  with  a  belt  embroidered  with  quills,  like  our  Indian 
work — black  small-clothes,  and  loose  woollen  stockings.  I 
tried  his  gloves,  and  managed  to  comprehend  the  price — but 
suspecting  he  would  cheat  me,  I  laughed,  and  said  in  English, 
watching  his  countenance  at  the  same  time,  '^  Honour  bright!'' 
The  rogue  seemed  to  comprehend  me — laughed,  and  slapped 
me  on  the  back  in  the  most  friendly  manner — and  at  parting, 
insisted  on  shaking  hands.  His  manners  were  so  odd«  I  asked 
about  him,  and  found  he  was  a  Tyrolese. 

From  Constance  we  proceeded  to  this  place ;  and  thus  ends 
the  present  chapter  of  my  motions.  I  wish  you  would  be  as 
particular  about  yours.  I  only  name  most  of  the  places  I  pass 
throu^,  and  this  is  quite  as  much  as  they  merit.    Adieu. 
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CHORUS    OF    GHOSTS. 

Comb  to  thy  couch  of  iroa  rest, 

Come  share  our  dreamless  bed  ; 
There's  room,  within  the  grave-yard's  bounds, 

To  lay  thy  weary  head. 

Come,  thou  shalt  have  a  home  like  ours, 

A  low  and  narrow  cell ; 
With  a  gray  stone  to  mark  the  spot, 

For  thee  the  turf  shall  swell. 

Cold  are  its  walls — ^but  not  for  thee ; 

Are  dark — but  thou  shalt  sleep  ; 
Unfelt,  the  enclosing  clods  above 

Their  endless  guard  shall  keep. 

'Mid  scenes  from  nature's  solitude 

Won  by  assiduous  toil, 
Thy  bones  shall  find  a  pleasant  grave, 

And  sleep  in  virgin  soil. 

Yes — o'er  thee  where  thy  first  strains  rose. 

Thine  earliest  haunts  to  hail, 
Shall  the  tall  crow-foot's  yellow  gems 

Bend  in  the  mountain  gale. 

There,  as  he  seeks  his  tardy  kine. 

When  flames  the  evening  sky  ; 
With  thoughtful  look,  the  cottage  boy 

Shall  pass  thy  dwelling  by. 

Why  shudder  at  that  breathless  sleep, 

That  night  of  solid  gloom  ? 
We  heard  thee  pray  for  rest  and  peace — 

Thou'lt  find  them  in  the  tomb. 

Come,  we  will  close  thy  glazing  eye, 

Compose  thy  dying  head  ; 
And  gently  from  its  house  of  clay 

Thy  struggling  spirit  lead.  Z.  Z. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON   T^B  POLITICAL  SITUATION  OF    PBRU. 

[The  following  obserTations  on  the  political  situmtion  of  Pera,  were 
wntten  by  a  gentleman  from  New-York,  for  many  years  a  resident  in 
that  country  ;  and  were  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  in 
this  city,  by  whose  kindness  we  have  been  enabled  to  present  them  to  oar 
readers.  We  regret  that  want  of  room  has  compelled  us  to  defer  the 
publication  of  a  part  of  it  to  the  next  number.] 

Limay  Sept.  21  $1^  1825. 
Mr  DEAR  Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  jou  some 
observations  upon  the  present  political  situation  of  Peru,  in 
connexion  with  other  incidental  topics ;  and  if  tbejf  fail  in  that 
interest  which  the  sul:ject  might  seem  to  promise,  it  will  not 
be  owing  to  the  shortness  of  my  residence  in  this  country,  nor 
to  any  want  of  opportunities  of  observation,  but  rather  to  in- 
attention to  events  which  have  been  passing  before  my  eyes, 
and  inability  to  describe  them.  The  colours  which  every 
painter  uses  are  the  same,  but  yon  well  know  how  much  de- 
pends upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed. 

The  hard  fought  and  justly  celebrated  battle  of  jfyacuchoj 
the  glorious  result  of  which  has  long  since  been  known  in 
the  United  States,  may  be  considered  as  having,  in  effect,  ter- 
minated the  war  with  Spain,  in  South  America,  it  was  fought, 
as  you  will  recollect,  on  the  9th  of  December  last,  on  the  same 
ground  where  Pizarro  and  Almagro  once  contended  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Peru.  The  Spanish  army  was  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  viceroy.  La  Strna^  a  distinguished 
officer ;  the  same  who,  as  Ueutenant-general  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  closed  the  campaign  in  Alto  Peru  in  1815,  and  expel- 
led the  before  repeatedly  victorious  armies  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  from  that  country*  He  was 
supported  by  Canterac^  Valda^  and  every  other  officer  of  note 
belonging  to  the  viceroyalty,  and  his  force  was  nearly  double 
in  number  to  that  of  the  Patriots,  with  a  bumerous  corps  of 
cavalry,  better  disciplined,  mounted,  and  equipped ;  and  be- 
sides, his  troops  were  buoyed  up  by  the  conscious  pride  of  re- 
peated victories.  Heretofore,  during  this  war,  from  the  time 
of  La  Semd^s  usurpatwn^*  of  the  viceroyalty  in  1820,    the 

*  Pezuda  was  deposed,  and  La  Sema  elevated  to  the  viceroyalty  by 
the  army.  The  principal  conspirators,  as  they  may  be  called,  were 
Colonel,  now  Field  Marshal  ValdeSf  Longo,  and  Garcia  Camba — ^ihe 
latter  has  written  **  Notes  on  the  Revolution,"  in  which  he  admits  the 
fact,  and  seems  to  exult  at  it,  attributing  the  early  successes  of  San  Mar- 
tin to  the  imbecility  of  Pezuela.  The  latter,  upon  his  return  to  Spain, 
published  a  spirited  manifesto  against  these  officers,  but  whether  it  met 
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Spankh  troops  had  been  Tictorioiis  whenever  they  met  tfie 
Patriots,  except  ia  the  single  action  of  Jtmm,  fought  under  die 
eye  of  bolivar,  in  August  of  the  last  year.  Ana  even  so  lat« 
as  November  last,  three  months  after  that  signal  action,  which 
has  consecrated  the  ground  on  which  it  was  fought  as  the 
Btmker  ^IM  of  South  America^— and,  in  the  hyperbolical  lan- 
guage of  Peru,  aroused  the  ancient  Incas  from  their  slumbers 
of  300  years,  to  congratulate  the  fortunate  chief,  by  whose  pre- 
sence it  was  gained — ^more  than  700  of  the  Patriots,  under  the 
command  of  a  Columbian  general,  were  routed  by  less  than 
200  of  the  enemy,  on  the  road  between  ibk  city  and  Callao, 
and  aloMMt — I  believe  I  may  say  altogether — without  resist- 
ance !  More  than  seventy  were  killed,  and  nine  even  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Spanish  loss  was  ofi«,  and  he  was 
kiUed  by  a  citizen  with  a  knife,  while  in  the  act  of  plundering 
an  officer  whom  he  had  cut  down  in  the  streets  of  Lima.  These 
7Q0  men  were  literally  rode  over  by  the  Spanish  cavalry,  and 
speared  and  cut  down  in  every  direction ;  no  quarter  was 
given,  and  all  who  were  overtaken  were  put  to  death.  The 
fugitives  ran  through  the  city  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and  con- 
tinued their  precipitate  flight  to  the  distance  of  15  leagues,  in 
complete  dispersion. 

No  less  shameful  was  the  rout  of  the  expeditions  of  Tristan 
in  Feo,  and  Alvarado  and  Santa  Cruz  in  Alio  Peru.  After 
these  repeated  disasters,  manifesting  so  marked  a  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  chequered  by  no  soH- 
tary  instance  of  success,  during  a  three  years  campaign,  except 
in  the  single  action  of  Jumn,  we  are  left  to  inquire — **  by  whit 
conjuration,  or  what  mighty  magic,'^  the  immortal  victory  of 
Ayacucho  was  achieved  ?  Was  it  on  the  plains  of  Junin  that 
the  charm  was  broken,  or  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  ?  I  iiave  said  that  this  action  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having,  in  etiect,  terminated  the  war.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  castles  o/*  Callao  still  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  although  mcluded  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  Ayacucho,  and  likewise,  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe.  I 
visited,  the  other  day,  the  advance  battery  of  the  Patriots, 
which  is  now  within  600  yards  of  the  castle,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  main  battery  in  Bellavista,  distant  1000  yards, 

with  any  attention  from  his  Catholic  Majesty,  I  do  not  know,  nor  whe- 
ther he  ever  actually  confirmed  Im  Sema  in  the  station  which  he  had 
thus  notoriously  usurped.  The  fact  is,  that  the  power  in  these  remote 
Spanish  cotonies,  has  always  rested  with  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
troops,  and  their  naaxim  has  invariably  been,  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment at  home—**  Procnl  a  Jove,  procul  a  fulroine." 
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by  an  open  trench.*  The  balls  were  passing  over  me  from 
the  main  battery,  but  at  this  time  were  seldom  returned.  The 
Patriots  have  two  mortars  in  the  trench,  bedded  in  the  earth, 
but  haying  few  or  no  shells,  they  fire  stones  in  their  stead.  No 
shells  have  been  thrown  from  the  castle  for  about  two  months, 
and  very  few  shot.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  a  few  of  our  sharp 
shooters  at  this  advance  post,  or  nearer— for  they  might  almost 
choose  their  own  distance  without  danger-— could  pick  off  eve- 
ry man  who  appeared  at  a  gun  on  the  ramparts,  or  in  the 
town.  I  saw  many  walking  about,  apparently  unconcerned, 
having  become  indifferent  to  that  danger  to  which  they  have 
been  so  long  exposed.  The  speedy  surrender  of  these  castles 
is  considered  here  as  inevitable ;  indeed,  it  is  looked  for  every 
hour.  No  supplies,  in  any  quantity,  have  entered  them  since 
January  last,  and  the  consequence  must  be — and  so  the  desert- 
ers report — that  the  garrison  is  reduced  to  the  greatest  extre- 
mity. Besides,  the  place  is  extremely  unhealthy,  having  a 
low  and  marshy  situation,  and  it  is  said  that  numbers  die  daily 
of  disease.  What  may  be  their  ultimate  hopes  of  relief  I  do 
not  know,  unless  they  are  mad  enough  to  expect  it  from  Spain, 
or,  perhaps,  from  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  contemplating  the 
distress  which  must  now  be  suffered  in  this  devoted  spot, 
against  which  the  finger  of  Heaven  has  often  been  pointed, 
and  which  must  now  have  become  little  better  than  an  earthly 
Pandemonium^  it  is  consoling  to  reflect,  that  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, the  women  and  children,  have  been  allowed  freely  to 
pass  to  Lima.t  Some  time  since,  crowds  of  these  half-starved 
wretches,  who  had  followed  the  beggarly  fortunes  of  their  ty- 
rants on  their  evacuation  of  the  capital,  were  to  be  seen  daily 
entering  the  city,  presenting  a  spectacle  of  hazard  want, 
which  could,  not  be  heightened ;  and  as  they  crawled  through 
the  streets,  with  famine  pictured  in  their  cadaverous  counte- 
nances, they  were  greeted  by  the  unfeeling  canaille  with 
every  opprobrious  taunt  that  the  language  could  supply. 

*  This  trench  was  dug  by  the  peones^  or  common  labourers  of  Uie  city, 
who  were  pressed  by  the  soldiers,  and  driven  down  to  the  work  by  hun- 
dreds at  a  time,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Great  numbers  of  them 
have  been  mutilated  and  killed  by  the  shot  and  shells  from  the  castles ; 
they  were  carelessly  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  as  their  lives  were 
considered  to  be  of  little  worth,  while  the  soldiers  were  kept  cooped  up 
in  their  barracks. 

t  The  first^roupe  of  these  miserableSf  who  were  driven  out  of  Callao 
by  Rodilf  because  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  were  stopped  by  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  Patriots,  and  kept,  during  a  whole  day,  between  the  two 
fires,  on  the  plain  before  Callao.  One  woman  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
shot.    The  next  day  they  were  marched  in  triumph  to  Lima. 
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The  obstinacy  of  Rodilj  the  commander,  in  holding  out  these 
castles  against  even  the  most  distant  hope  of  relief,  and  the  ex- 
press stipulations  of  the  capitulation  of  Ayacucho,  and  even  in 
firing  on  flags  of  truce,  sent  to  propose  the  most  liberal  terms 
of  surrender,  is  only  surpassed  by  his  utter  disregard  of  human 
suffering  and  of  human  life,  which  Cain  himself,  when  Ufe  in 
this  world  was  the  rarest,  could  hardly  have  possessed.  On  one 
occasion,  he  shot  thirty-six  of  his  men  before  breakfast,  and  on 
the  massacre  being  reported  to  him  by  his  provost  mardial,*  be 
sat  down  to  his  meal  with  the  most  pleasant  unconcern  ima- 
ginable. He  gave  the  order  for  this  butchery  of  at  least  half  a 
company  of  his  men,  while  smoking  a  segar.  These  miserable 
wretches,  being  principally  negroes  and  Indians,  were  shot  with 
less  ceremony  than,  with  us,  we  should  shoot  a  doe.  At  another 
time  he  shot  sixteen,  and  at  another  six  ;  and  altc^ther,  has 
probably  kept  about  an  equal  pace  with  pestilence,  and  the 
sword  of  his  enemy,  in  reducing  the  number  of  his  garrison. 
I  know  him  well,  and  believe  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  the  pre- 
sent age  has  not  produced  so  blood-thirsty  a  tyrant.  To  take 
tile  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  seems  to  be,  with  him,  only  an  idle 
pastime,  to  be  indulged  as  the  humour  suits  him,  in  sport,  in 
caprice,  or  in  passion ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  fixing  the  irrevo- 
cable doom  or  an  immortal  soul.  One  might  be  led  to  think, 
from  his  wasteful  prodigality  of  human  life,  that  in  his  concep- 
tion, it  is  a  thing  which  may  be  taken  away  to-day,  and  be  re- 
stored to-morrow — may  set  with  the  setting  sun,  and  rise 
again  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  fleeting  hours. 

On  RodiPs  entry  into  Lima,  (June,  1829,)  he  wore  a  beard 
of  some  two  years  growth,  under  a  vow  never  io  shave  until 
the  Patriots  were  subdued ;  and  if,  perchance,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess the  heart,  he  at  least  exhibited  the  aspect,  of  a  bandit. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  he  issued  a  decree,  that  unless 
about  a  million  of  dollars,  in  goods  and  cash,  were  paid  by  the 
citizens  by  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  tne  ancient 

*  The  name  of  this  persona|e  is  ViUason ;  the  same  who  compelled 
the  crew  of  the  American  ship  China,  of  New-York,  when  imprisoned  in 
these  castles,  to  labour  even  on  Sundays ;  and  who  repeatedly  flogged 
ihem ;  besides  threatening  the  chief  officer,  on  different  occasions,  with 
either  being  bung  or  shot,  and  offering  him  his  choice.  When  this  crew 
were  first  imprisoned,  they  were  kept  between  three  and  four  days  entirely 
without  food,  and  then  marched  out  by  this  adjunct  of  Rodilj  with  a 
horsewhip  in  bis  hand,  to  be  examined  on  empty  stomachs.  I  hare  my- 
self seen  him  at  RodiVs  door,  knock  down  a  female  who  came  with  some 
petition,  and  afterwards  kick  her  with  bis  spurs  ? 
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<^  capital  of  the  kings'^  should  be  reduced  to  ashes !  Latterly, 
he  decreed  the  punishmeDt  of  death  for  the  removal  of  any  of 
the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  on  the  Callao  road  in  November 
last ;  and  said,  that  "  they  should  remain  where  they  fell,  to  be 
devoured  by  vultures  and  dogs."  None,  of  course,  were  re- 
'  moved,  and  they  presented,  for  many  days,  a  spectacle  of  dis- 
gusting horror,  which  language  cannot  paint.  A  foreigner 
travelling  the  road  a  short  time  afterwards,  fainted  at  the  sight 
of  these  unburied  and  half-devoured  carcasses.  There  were 
forty-two  bodies  lying  in  or  near  the  road,  within  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  and  there  they  remained  until  devoured,  as  Rodil 
had  decreed.  Of  the  nine  killed  within  the  gates  of  Lima,  and 
whose  mangled  remains  I  saw  immediately  after  the  action — if 
such  it  may  be  called — and  which  were  lying  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  each  other,  one  had  received  ^ve  mortal  wounds  ;  and 
I  was  told  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  that  this  poor  wretch 
was  attacked  by  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  Spanish  cavalry, 
himself  unarmed ;  and  in  begging  on  his  knees  for  quarters, 
was  answered,  that  "  they  would  give  him  quarters  iyi  hell ;" 
and  instantly  a  lance  was  driven  through  his  body,  his  chin 
entirely  chopped  off  by  the  stroke  of  a  cutlass,  two  balls  shot 
through  his  neck,  and  one  through  his  heart !  This  man  was 
butchered  like  a  wild  beast;  and  I  can  only  say,  that  if  the  or- 
dinary details  of  the  ^'  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
rious war,''  present  such  scenes  as  these,  man  may  claim  pre- 
cedence of  the  bear  and  the  wolf. 

The  history  of  this  revolution  is  a  tale  of  horror ;  indeed,  it 
has  been  exultingly  said  by  a  Spanish  adjutant  general,  Garcia 
Cambaj  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  Revolution,"  that  "  the  only 
monuments  which  they  have  erected  in  Peru,  are  monuments 
o(  white  stonesj  (piedra  blanca^)  meaning  hitman  bones ^  ^^and 
tombs  and  sepulchres  !"  And  it  is  true — from  Pedro  de  Can- 
dia,^  who  first  landed  on  these  then  peaceful  shores,  with  the 

^  This  man,  who  was  a  Greek,  was  the  first  of  the  adventurous  band 
of  Pizarro,  consisting  only  of  thirteen  companions,  who  landed  at  Peru. 
Gardlasso  minutely  describes  even  his  dress,  and  informs  us,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  his  coat  of  mail,  which  completely  encased  him  in  steel,  his 
flword,  be.  **  he  bore  a  cross  of  half  a  yard  in  length  iu  his  right  hand.*' 
It  appears,  that  the  valley  of  7\imfrez,  where  he  landed,  was  immediately 
In  an  uproar  at  the  sight  of  the  monster,  who  is  described  to  have  been 
of  an  extraordinary  size,  "  wearing  a  most  formidable  beard,  &c.  ;'*  and 
that  a  lion  and  a  tiger  were  let  loose  upon  him,  but,  like  another  Daniel, 
they  harmed  him  not ;  for,  as  GarcUasso  informs  us,  **  on  seeing  the 
Christian,  and  more  especially  the  cross,  they  lost  their  natural  ferocity, 
and  crouched  before  him  like  two  spaniels.''    It  appears  that  Pedro 
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cross  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  down  to  Rodil. 
After  nearly  three  centuries  of  havoc  and  murder,  the  last  mi- 
serable remnant  of  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors,  as  they 
proudly  style  themselves,  are  perishing  of  hunger  in  the  castlesof 
Callao,  which  have  now  become  the  last  intrenchment,  and 
soon  will  be  the  tomb,  of  their  despotic  power.  The  first  act 
of  this  tragic  drama  was  opened  by  a  swine  herd^  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,*  and  the  last  will  probably  soon  be 
closed,  by  the  present  worthy  representative  of  the  i^izorro  dy- 
nasty^  in  starvation  and  despair.  And  thus  may  every  conquest 
of  lawless  ambition,  begun  in  blood — ^whether  staining  the 
cross,  the 'crescent,  or  the  sword — be  concluded;  and  then 
may  we  exclaim,  under  the  conviction  of  resistless  truth — "  ve- 
rily, the  finger  of  God  is  in  this  thing.'' 

VVith  respect  to  the  Archipelago  ofChiloe^  already  mention- 
ed, as  held  by  the  Spanish  arms,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  in- 
tentio.j  oi  General  bolivar  to  attempt  its  reduction  in  the  en- 
suing summer,  (December,  January,  &c.)  as  in  the  present 
season  it  cannot  be  safely  approached  by  hostile  shipping, 
which  must  cruise  outside  of  its  harbours.  In  the  winter, 
storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  incessant,  and  it  is  the  very  "  Pa- 
tria  nimborum,  loca  foeta  furentibus  austris."  It  is  remark- 
able, that  Lord  Cochrane  was  once  repulsed  there,  and  latterly, 
General  Freyre^  the  present  director  of  Chile,  at  the  head  of 
2,800  men.  But  the  government  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
settled,  and  there  was  recently  a  revolt  or  popular  insurrec- 

availed  himself  of  the  ^  miracle,  as  he  considered  it,  and  plucking  up 
more  courage,  patted  the  animals  on  their  backs,  and  laid  the  cross  on 
them,  to  exhibit  its  virtues  to  those  Gentiles,  and  that  it  could  even  quell 
the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts ;  and  the  Indians  consequently  believed  him 
to  be  the  child  of  the  sun^  come  from  Heaven,'*  This  cross,  called  la  Cruz 
del  Afilagro,  (the  cross  of  the  mirade,)  is  still  preserved  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  city  of  Piara ;  and  once  a  year,  the  anniversary  of  the 
miraculous  quelling  of  the  wild  beasts  received  the  adoration  of  all  the 
devout  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

•  This  is  matter  of  history,  and  if  true,  I  do  not  know  that  it  reflecU 
any  great  discredit  upon  FizarrOf  considering  the  character  of  the  age  in 
which  we  lived.  In  the  preceding  age,  at  least,  learning  of  any  descrip- 
tion was  not  considered  as  an  accomplishment  of  a  cavalier,  but  was 
almost  exclusively  confined,  I  believe,  to  the  cloister. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Pizarro  wa^  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age  when 
he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Peru,  and  that  although  he  was  two  years 
in  effecting  his  voyage  from  Panama  to  Tumbez,  and  all  his  companions 
turned  back,  except  thirteen,  he  pushed  on  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth, 
and  his  final  success  was  almost  miraculous.  The  **  possunt  quia  posse 
▼identur^—amost  excellent  maxim,  bj  the  bye— was  completely  verified 
in  the  history  of  this  daring  adventurer. 
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tion  there,  when  Qtnnianilla,  the  governor,  resigned  his  c/«4 — 
the  only  ensign  of  his  high  oflSce — but  no  greater  bully  than 
himself  appearing,  who  dared  to  accept  of  it,  he  soon  assumed 
it  again  peacefully,  without  bloodshed,  and  with  the  tacit  con- 
sent, at  least,  of  the  patre$  conscripti  of  the  islands.  His  salary 
is  fixed  at  ^12  per  month ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Freyre's  ex- 
pedition, be  had  ^750  in  the  public  chest,  which  he  distributed 
among  his  soldiery,  at  the  rate  of  62^  cents  each ;  which  appears 
to  have  perfectly  satisfied  them,  for  they  fought  like  Uons,  and 
left  360  of  the  enemy  dead  on  the  field.  A  sloop  of  war  was 
also  lost  in  the  harbour,  and  altogether,  the  expedition  ended 
in  complete  disgrace.  Chiloe  was  considered  by  Humboldtj 
as  the  commercial  key  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that 
the  Spanish  privateers,  or  rather  pirates,  which  found  a  refuge 
there,  during  the  two  last  years,  absolutely  annihilated  the 
Patriot  commerce  from  Valdivia  to  Panama.  It  was  formerly 
under  the  government  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  but  in  the  event 
of  its  independence,  will  probably  be  abrogated  to  that  of 
Chile,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  that  country  ;  a  measure, 
however,  which  is  known  to  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Chxlotes,  and  the  idea  of  which  has,  no  doubt,  retarded  dieir 
efibrts,  or  weakened  their  desire  for  independence.  They 
possess  one  characteristic,  common,  I  believe,  to  all  islanders ; 
a  jealousy  and  hatred  of  their  continental  neighbours.  Their 
power,  at  present,  is  nothing,  except  in  resistance  on  their  own 
soil — they  cannot  act  ofiensively ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
on  the  appearance  of  the  contemplated  expedition  on  their 
coasts,  they  will  immediately  declare  their  independence. 

General  Bolivar^  or  the  libertador,  as  he  is  more  usually 
called,  is  at  present  making  a  tour  tlirough  the  interior  pro- 
vinces, to  regulate  the  internal  government  of  the  countnr. 
He  possesses  the  power  and  style  of  dictator,  and  although  ab- 
solute, and  having  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  every  Pe- 
ruvian at  his  disposal,  yet  I  have  never  heard  of  any  grievous 
act  of  oppression  that  he  has  committed.*  He  probably  "  bears 

*  I  do  not  know  but  I  ought  to  qualify  this  obsenration,  and  except 
from  it  his  treatment  of  the  ex-President  Riva  Aguero^  Admiral  Gtitte, 
and  Colonel  Brandsen,  They  have  made  loud  complaints  against  him,  but 
I  have  now  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  present  to  you  the  proi  and 
cons  apon  this  subject  ^  Much,  no  doubt,  may  be  said  on  both  sides." 
I  have  been  told  that  Bolivar  fully  approved  of  the  arrest  of  Guise ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Guayaquil,  (Cast^J  said,  that  "by  this 
arrest  be  had  gained  a  second  victory  of  Awauko  for  Coiombku^* 
While  Admiral  Guise  had  the  command  of  the  Peruvian  squadron,  (it  is 
BOW  under  the  command  of  a  Cdombian  officer,)  some  fears  were,  no 
doubt,  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Guayaquil.     It  formerly  belonged 
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his  Acuities  as  meekly"  as  any  mortal  ever  did  in  his  sitna- 
tion — ^wbich  no  mortal  ought  to  hold ;  and  1  believe  he  may 
be  presented  as  a  model  to  all  the  sons  of  ambition,  who  thns 
get  the  Btart  of  the  majestic  world.  He  is  not  popular  among 
the  Peruvians,  or  rather  the  Limaniani^  although,  in  reading 
tile  government  gazette,  you  might  think  otherwise ;  for  in  that 
he  is  declared  to  possess  more  virtues  than  I'itus  or  Washing- 
ton ;  and  h)s  exploits  are  said  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by 
those  of  Hercules  or  Theseus,  or  by  the  marches  and  conquests 
of  Alexander  or  Napoleon!  But  the  same  was  said  of  San 
Martin  three  years  ago.  His  great  project  at  present  is  the 
congress  at  Panama,  to  confederate,  in  a  permanent  league,  all 
the  independent  states  of  Spanish  America  ;*  *^  to  form  lite* 
rally,''  as  it  is  expressed — "  but  one  family" — ^perhaps  a  con- 
solidated government,  under  one  chief  magistrate.  But  hb 
measures  or  intentions  can  only  be  conjectured;  one  strong 
trait  in  his  character  is,  that  his  own  bosom  is  the  depository 
of  his  secrets.  All  the  politicians  of  South  America  at  present, 
I  believe,  pretend  to  fellow  our  form  of  government  as  their 
model,  but  I  never  knew  one  who  appeared  to  comprehend 
its  precise  nature.  They,  invariably,  either  consider  our  dif- 
ferent states  as  so  many  provinces  of  the  same  empire,  or  as 
independent  sovereignties,  united  together  like  the  repuUics  of 
ancient  Greece,  for  some  temporary  or  single  purpose.  But 
whatever  are  Bolivar's  private  sentiments  respecting  our  sys- 
tem, he  openly,  and  I  presume  candidly,  professes  the  greatest 
respect  for  it.t  Different  opinions,  however,  have  heretofore 
prevailed.     The  late  Colonel  Monteagudo^l  minister  of  state 

to  the  republic  of  Peru ;  was  detached  from  it  by  BoliTar ;  is  the  onlj 
naval  depot  on  the  coast,  and  is  necessary  to  Peru  in  that  respect.  Be- 
sides, the  profits  of  its  commerce  are  considerable,  probably  |1,500,000 
per  annum,  and  the  people  are  extremely  anxious  to  be  re-united  to  Pern* 
The  attempt  may  hereafter  be  made. 

*  These  states  at  present  are  Mexico,  the  United  States  of  central 
America,  (Guatemala,)  Colombia,  the  republic  of  Peru,  the  republic  of 
Bolirmr,  (Alto  Peru,)  Chile,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  Ja  Plata. 
All  but  the  two  last  have  joined  in  the  league. 

f  In  a  letter  addressed  by  General  Boiivar  to  our  consul  here,  deploring 
the  melancholy  death  of  the  late  Judge  Prtvost,  he  says—"  his  talents  and 
moral  qualities  were  worthy  of  the  agent  of  the  moH  free  and  best  governed 
people  <iftike  unhereeJ**  (Cuyos  talentos  y  calidades  morales,  eran  dignas 
de  un  agente  del  pueblo  mas  libre,  y  bien  constituido,  del  universo.) 

X  I  must  detain  you  a  moment,  to  state  the  manner  in  which  this  man 
came  by  bis  death.  The  public  prints  may  have  informed  you  that  he 
was  assassinated.  This  revolting  crime  was  committed  on  the  tSth  of 
February  last,  at  about  eight  c'olock,  in  a  bright  moonlight  eTeninff,a»d 
in  the  public  streets  of  Lima.    A  long,  double-edged  Spanish  knife, 
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under  the  celebrated  protectorate  of  San  Af  artin,  in  a  memoir, 
published  in  1 823,  declared,  that  our  ^^  federai  system  was 
merely  a  political  experiment,  and  that  forty-five  \  ears  dura- 
tion did  not  argue  very  strongly  in  favour  of  its  stability — that 
if  Peru  adopted  it,  she  would  be  shipwrecked ;"  in  short, 
^'  she  would  descend  to  perdition  with  the  same  velocity  that 
the  thunder-riven  masses  of  the  Andes  are  precipitated  from 
their  loftiest  summit.^'  His  opinion  was,  that  P^ru  required 
an  *'  energetic  government ;  one  which  should  preserve  to  the 
ancient  nobility  their  hereditary  titles,  honours,  and  wealth ; 
to  the  clei^,  their  prerogatives,  and  increase  them ;''  and  as 
for  the  tiers  etaty  or  mo6,  they  were  *'  to  aspire  to  be  happy" — 
aspirar  a  ser  felices  !  Does  not  this  remind  you  of  that  nota- 
ble ailment  upon  the  subject  of  the  poor  laws,  which  is  said 
once  to  have  been  delivered  in  Alma  Mater.  ''  I  divide  my 
subject  into  three  heads,  or  rather  my  subjects  into  three 
classes,''  says  the  disputant — "  that  is  to  say,  the  Lord's  poor, 
the  devil's  poor,  and  the  poor  devils.  Now,  the  Lord  will 
take  care  of  his  poor,  the  devil  may  take  care  of  his,  and  as  for 
the  poor  devils,  let  them  take  care  of  themselves."     But  this 

ground  sharp,  with  the  handle  wound  with  twine,  and  waxed,  to  pre- 
vent its  slipping  in  the  grasp,  was  driven  directly  through  his  heart, 
the  point  appearing  through  the  skin  on  the  back!  The  knife  was  left 
sticking  in  the  wound ;  1  afterwards  saw  it,  and  it  had  evidently  been 
prepared  for  the  fatal  purpose.  He  was  not  robbed  of  the  roost  trifling 
article ;  a  diamond  breastpin  of  the  value  of  flOOO  and  more,  a  gold 
watch,  some  doubloons,  &&c.  were  all  found  upon  his  person.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  political  assassination,  instigated  by  the  enemies  created  by  him 
during  his  administration,  under  the  protectorate  of  San  Martin.  He 
bad  been  solemnly  exiled,  and  declared  an  outlaw  by  the  sovereign  con- 
gress of  Peru ;  and,  in  fact,  in  case  of  his  return  to  the  country,  every 
ruffian  of  Peru  was  invited  to  murder  him.  He  incautiously  returned, 
under  the  protection  of  Boli?ar,  and  in  about  ten  days,  or  little  more,  fell 
a  victim  to  his  own  imprudence,  and  diabolical  hate.  The  fate  of  Ytur- 
bide  and  Mouteagudo,  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  other  turbulent  spirits 
of  South  America,  who  are  wandering  about  the  world. 

The  immediate  instruments  of  this  terrific  deed,  which  equals,  in  hor- 
ror, the  fictions  of  tragedy,  were  a  nefrro  and  a  Sambo.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  meansof  the  knife — the  barber  who  ground  it  being  discover- 
ed, and  identifying  one  of  them.  But  strange  to  say,  they  have  not  been 
punished  to  this  hour,  and  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  again  let  loose  to 
prowl  upon  society.  They  have  implicated  several  persons  of  conside* 
ration — one,  the  father  of  a  member  of  congress,  &,c.  stating  the  recom- 
pense they  were  to  receive,  (|300,)  and  that  they  had  been  prowling  about 
for  some  time  previous,  for  a  convenient  opportunity  to  commit  the  deed. 
The  crime,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  greater  stigma  upon  the  country, 
than  this  most  extraordinary  delay  of  puuishment  is  upon  the  govern- 
ment. 
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was  ihe  proUctoral  creed,  when  these  sons  of  ambition  were 
sighing  ior  ^^  stars  and  garters,  and  titles  of  nobility^' — it  was 
in  the  golden  days  of  the  ^'  order  of  the  sun,'^  when  San  Mar- 
tin began  to  dream  that  he  was  already  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne  of  the  Incas*  But  those  day-dreams  have  vanished  hke 
the  frost  in  the  morning,  and  Monteagudo  has  written  another 
poUtical  manual,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Bolivar,  which  has 
been  published  since  his  death,  and  in  which  he  exhibits  him- 
self as  a  convert  to  our  federal  and  representative  system  ;  and 
declares,  that  '^  the  votaries  of  absolute  power  will  at  length 
be  compelled  to  seek  their  salvation  in  that  system/^ 

I  present  to  you  these  diiferent  dicta  of  Monteagudo^  who 
was  justly  considered  as  the  most  celebrated  political  writer — I 
do  not  mean  as  to  the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  but  rather  in 
respect  to  his  talents  and  information — that  the  revolution  has 
produced,  a?  the  contrast  of  the  political  creeds  of  the  protec' 
toral  and  dictatorial  schools,  and  I  believe  I  may  add,  of  the 
political  opipions  now  in  vogue  in  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Columbia ; 
for  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  in  the  latter  country,  if  any  where, 
that  liberty  will  first  get  a  foothold,  in  the  late  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  America. 

If  the  contemplated  consolidation  of  all  Spanish  America, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  shall  be  effected,  Bolivar  will,  of 
course,  be  at  its  head,  either  by  the  general  choice,  or  because 
he  is  silready  at  the  head  of  the  military  power;  and  of  his 
spirit  there  can  be  no  doubt,  even  to  make  war  upon  the  whole 
Holy  Alliance;  and  he  would  not  want  for  soldiers  among 
14,600,000  of  people,  whose  military  spirit  swallows  up  eve- 
ry other — nor  for  funds,  in  this  inveterate  stock-jobbing  age, 
lion  Pedroj  of  the  Brazils,  would  probably  be  the  first  object 
of  attack  ;  he  is  an  old  oifender  in  his  conquest  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Banda  Oriental^  and  it  has  been  currently  rumour- 
ed here,  that  the  Brazilians  have  advanced  from  their  frontier 
province  of  Matogroso^  into  Chiquitos  in  Alto  Peru,  and  that 
General  Sucre,  in  command  there,  has  despatched  a  force  to 
repulse  them.  This  rumour  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  this  government,  having  recently  chartered  ships  to  carry 
the  Colombian  troops,  now  in  Alto  rem,  to  Panama,  suddenly 
gave  them  up,  and  relinquished  the  design,  on  the  receipt  of 
some  private  intelligence.  If  it  be  true,  hostilities  may  have  al- 
ready commenced,  and  to  what  or  whom  they  will  reach,  it  isim- 
ffossible  to  conjecture;  perhaps  to  thethroneevenof  Brazilitself. 
n  the  posthumous  work  o( Monteagudo,  last  referred  to,  entitled 
'^  An  Essay  on  the  necessity  of  a  general  federation  among  the 
states  of  Spanish  America,  and  a  plan  for  its  organization,^' 
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which  18  considered  here  to  have  been  composed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Bolivar,  and  to  indicate  his  peculiar  views  upon  tibie 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  thus  observed — ^^  In  considering 
the  dangers  which  surround  us,  we  ought  not  to  regard,  in  quiet 
confidence,  the  new  empire  of  Brazil.  It  may,  with  truth,  be 
said,  that  the  throne  of  Don  Pedro  the  1st,  was  reared  upon 
the  same  ruins  on  which  liberty  has  erected  hers  in  the  rest  of 
America.  It  w4s  necessary  to  make  the  same  transition 
which  we  have  made,  from  the  colonial  state  to  the  rank  of  in- 
dependent nations.  But,  with  regret  must  we  declare,  that 
this  sovereign  has  not  shown  that  respect  which  he  ouf^t  to 
those  liberal  institutions,  whose  spirit  placed  the  sceptre  in  his 
bands ;  for  in  them  it  should  have  been  wielded  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  liberty,  but  never  of  oppression.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
in  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Alliance  the  proceeding  of  Don 
Pedro  has  been  adjudged  in  a  different  mode  from  that  of  ours, 
and  he  has  been  absolved,  notwithstanding  the  example  which 
his  conduct  has  left,  that  in  the  end  he  might  not  appear  in  his- 
torv  as  only  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  authority  of  his 
&mer. 

^^  Every  thin^  inclines  us  to  believe,  that  the  imperial  cabinet 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  lend  itself  to  the  views  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, against  the  republics  of  the  new  world,  and  that  brazil 
will  become,  perhaps,  the  head  quarters  of  the  servile  party, 
as  it  is  already  of  the  secret  agents  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Be- 
side the  public  notices  that  such  a  desertion  of  the  American 
cause  is  to  be  apprehended,  there  is  manifested,  in  the  relations  of 
the  government  of  Brazil  with  those  of  continental  Europe,  an 
emphatic  character^  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossinle  to 
discover,  except  in  an  existing  analogy  of  principles  and  inte- 
rests.'' 

These  sentiments  may  be  considered  as  official ;  and  Gene- 
lal  Bolivar  has  been  known,  in  private  conversation,  to  declare, 
that  '^  no  throne  shall  exist  in  America."  Place  him  then  at 
the  head  of  14,000,000  of  people,  united  together  in  a  solemn 
league  for  any  object,  but  especially  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  their  ''  lares  et  penates,"  their  domestic  altars,  their 
gods,  and  themselves,  against  invading  tyrants,  and  the  issue 
of  such  a  fearful  struggle  would  hardly  be  left  in  doubt.  One 
pricipal  object  of  the  congress  at  Panama  is,  ^^  to  present  a 
front,''  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  essay  before  allud^  to,  ^^  to 
the  tremendous  mass  of  power  with  wnich  they  are  threatened 
by  the  Holy  Alliance."  «  England  and  the  United  States,"  it 
is  said,  '^  will  take  their  proper  position  in  the  universal  con- 
test;" and  ^^in  undertaking,"  says  Monteagudo,  ^in  what- 
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ever  part  of  the  globe,  the  subjugation  of  the  Spanish  Ameiicaii 
republics,  he  wIm  shall  direct  the  enterprise,  will  have  to  cal- 
culate, not  only  the  maritime  and  naval  forces  of  that  section 
which  he  shall  invade,  but  those  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  con« 
federates,  to  whom  will  probably  be  united  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Slates;  he  will  have  to  calculate,  not  ovUj  that 
throng  of  interests,  European  and  American,  which  he  wiH  be 
about  to  violate,  in  Peru,  in  Colombia,  and  in  Mexico,  but  in 
all  the  northern  and  southern  states  of  America,  as  far  as  die 
league  of  liberty  shall  extend ;  he  will  have  to  calculate,'  in 
short,  the  enthusiasm  of  an  invaded  people,  the  force  of  their 
passions,  and  the  resources  of  their  despair;  besides  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  distance  of  two  hemispheres  interposes,  the 
climate  of  our  coasts,  the  rue^ed  elevations  of  the  Andes,  and 
the  deserts  which  interrupt  m  every  direction  the  habitable 
superficies  of  our  soil."  1  do  not  know  that  I  have  done  jus- 
tice to  the  above  extract  in  my  translation,  but  it  is  written  in 
a  spirit  which  seems  to  be  general  in  the  country,  and  which 
is  not  slightly  to  be  outraged  by  any  combination  of  despots, 
whose  thrones  are  poised  upon  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Among  other  recent  ixieasures  of  General  Bolivar,  he  has 
ordered  a  new  congress  to  be  assembled ;  and  the  previous 
election  of  the  ''  electoral  colleges,^'  upon  whom  ttie  subse- 
quent election  of  the  deputies  devolves,  has  already  taken 
5>lace.  The  deputies  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the  dif- 
erent  provinces,  according  to  population,  and  the  number  will 
amount  to  eighty.  Every  citizen,  either  native  or  naturalized, 
is  compelled  to  vote,  under  the  penalty  of  perpetual  disqualifi- 
cation afterwards ;  and  a  rather  singular  article  of  the  election 
law  provides,  that  "  no  one  shall  vote  for  himself."  The  ma- 
jority, as  in  former  congresses,  will  probably  be  the  clergy,  as 
the  most  influential,  most  intelligent,  and  best  educated,  if  not 
the  most  virtuous  part  of  the  community.  Amid  all  the  shocks 
of  the  revolution,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  holy  cleipr 
have  not  been  touched.  They  have  emerged  from  out  the 
fiery  furnace  of  this  horrid  war,  like  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego,  without  the  smell  of  fire  in  their  garments.  It  is 
true,  that  the  old  Spanish  prelates  either  fled,  or  were  banish- 
ed from  the  country,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution ;  but 
this  only  gave  room  for  the  promotion  of  the  native  cler^  of 
Peru,  once  called  its  staple  product.  The  archbishop  of  Lima, 
however,  was  invited,  by  a  formal  decree  of  a  former  coojgress, 
to  return  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whither  he  had  been  banished, 
and  ^10,000  voted  to  defray  his  expenses — ^but  he  unfortu- 
nately died  before  receiving  tiiis  libersd  invitation.     I  will  not 
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detain  jqxx  by  detailing  individual  instances  of  the  moral  polla- 
tion  of  the  cleigy,  but  leave  you  to  infer  it  from  the  fact,  that 
the  only  religion  of  the  country  has  degenerated  into  a  gross 
superstition,  and  is  entirely  unconnected  with  either  morals  or 
virtue. 

In  tiie  preamble  to  the  present  constitution,  it  is  declared, 
^^  that  there  can  be  no  state,  where  there  is  no  established  re- 
ligion;" and,  accordingly,  the  "Holy  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion" is  declared  to  be  not  only  "  the  established  religion  of 
the  state,"  but  "  to  the  exclusion  of  every  othen" .  The  late 
sovereign  congress,  about  one  third  of  whom  aderwards  joined 
the  Spaniards,  (24.  members,)  and  are  now  the  victims  of  their 
folly  and  treason,  in  Callao,  debated  three  days,  whether  the 
act  of  their  installation  should  commence  with  the  words — 
"In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,"  or  "of  the  Most  Holy  Tri- 
nity ;"  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  permanent  head  quarters 
of  the  Spanish  army  were  within  45  leagues  of  the  capital. 
The  Spanish  generals  boasted,  that  from  some  of  the  members 
of  the  congress  they  received  official  duplicates  of  even  the 
muster  rolls  of  the  two  Patriot  expeditions  of  Generals  Alvarado 
and  Santa  Cruz,  which  were  sent  to  the  Jntermedios,  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  new  congress  will  be  composed  of  wiser  and 
better  men. 

In  addition  to  these  unfavourable  circumstances  for  the  en- 
joyment of  either  civil  or  religious  liberty,  to  wit,  that  the 
present  government  is,  in  form,  a  sheer  military  despotism, 
headed  by  a  successful  military  chieftain,  under  the  appalling 
title  of  dictator^  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  decla- 
red to  be  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  state ;  I  have  to  add,  that 
there  is  at  present  no  "  liberty  of  the  press."  The  two  papers 
published  here,  are  both  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
government,  and  the  principal  one  is  owned  by  it,.and  is  called 
the  "  Government  Gazette."  It  contains  little  else  besides 
the  bandos^  or  public  edicts,  and  scraps  of  foreign  news,  gene- 
rally relating  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Nothing  is  published  re- 
lative to  political  measures,  and  nothing  is  known  concerning 
them,  until  they  appear  in  the  aforesaid  bandosj  which  are  read 
in  the  streets,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  are  after- 
wards posted  up  about  the  city.  In  this  way  are  the  laws  for 
the  whole  of  Peru  promulgated ;  they  have  never  been  collect- 
ed into  a  volume,  are  never  reprinted,  and  are  only  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  gazettes ;  and  more  resemble  the  general 
orders  of  a  commander  in  chief  to  his  army,  than  the  laws  of 
a  peaceful  community,  or  indeed  of  any  political  association. 
They  are  frequently  forgotten  both  by  lawgivers  and  the  peo- 
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ple^  and  are  sometimes  contradictory  and  inconsistent  with 
each  other* 

If,  then^  the  present  government  of  Peru  is,  in  form,  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  without  freedom  of  conscience  or  of  the  press, 
where,  it  ma^  be  asked,  are  we  to  look  for  Peruvian  liberty  ? 
The  answer  is  a  short  one :  in  the  will  of  the  dictator,  or  in 
the  womb  of  time.  The  fact  is,  that  these  countries  have 
made  but  one  step  in  the  career  on  which  they  started,  and 
that  is,  to  independence  of  Spanish  domination.  This  is  an  im- 
mense acquisition — ^th^  star  of  hope,  at  least,  now  beams 
brightly  upon  them;  and  when  the  present  military  spirit,  en- 
gendered during  a  conflict  of  fourteen  years,  and  which  per- 
vades the  whole  mass  of  South  American  society,  shall  have 
given  way  to  that  of  peaceful  industry,  to  agriculture,  com- 
merce, the  exploration  of  mines,  and  to  manufactures ;  when 
the  civil  arts  of  life  shall  succeed  to  the  din  of  arms,  and  the 
present  rulers  of  the  states,  who  have  been  elevated  to  their 
situations  bv  the  accidents  of  war,  by  a  reputation  gained  on 
the  field  of  battle  by  courage  or  by  chance,  shall  be  succeeded 
by  men,  bred  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  life,  men  of  talents,  of 
education,  and  of  unspotted  integrity ;  in  short,  when  the  present 
generation  shall  have  passed  away,  and  been  succeeded  by  the 
next,  and  the  hereditary  vices  of  the  Spaniards  eradicated  from 
the  soil  which  they  have  polluted  so  long,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  we  look  for  Peruvian  liberty. 
{To  be  continued,) 


THE  NEW  MOON. 

When,  as  the  gairish  day  is  done, 
Heaven  bums  with  the  descended  sun, 

'Tis  passing  sweet  to  mark, 
Amid  that  flush  of  crimson  light. 
The  new  moon's  modest  bow  grow  bright, 

As  earth  and  sky  grow  dark. 

Few  are  the  hearts  too  cold  to  feel 
A  thrill  of  gladness  o'er  them  steal, 

When  first  the  wandering  eye 
Sees  faintly,  in  the  evening  blaze. 
That  glimmering  curve  of  tender  ray* 

Jiist  planted  in  the  sky. 
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Tbe  sight  of  that  joang  crescent  brings 
Thoughts  of  all  fair  and  youthful  ttungs — 

The  hopes  of  early  years ; 
And  childhood's  purity  and  grace. 
And  joys  that  like  a  rainbow  chase 

Tne  passing  shower  of  tears. 

The  captive  yields  him  to  the  dream 
Of  freedom,  when  that  vii^in  beam 

Comes  out  upon  the  air ; 
And  painfiilly  the  sick  man  tries 
To  fix  bis  dim  and  burning  eyes 

On  the  soft  promise  there* 

Most  welcome  to  the  lover's  sight, 
Gutters  that  pure,  emei^ging  light ; 

For  prattling  poets  say, 
That  sweetest  is  the  lover's  walk. 
And  tenderest  is  their  murmured  talk, 

Beneath  its  gentle  ray. 

And  there  do  graver  men  behold 
A  type  of  errors,  loved  of  old. 

Forsaken  and  forgiven ; 
And  thoughts  and  wishes  not  of  earth. 
Just  openmg  in  their  early  birth, 

Like  that  new  light  in  heaven.  B. 


(A  friend  and  contributor  has  furnished  us  with  the  original  letter 
from  tbe  Ihinish  minister,  Count  Van  der  ^aatb,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in 
relation  to  tbe  ministrjr  of  Mr.  Zea  Bermudez.  It  is  a  curious  and  inte- 
resting document,  from  the  pen  of  an  extra-ultia  rojralist.  It  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  any  of  tbe  public  prints ;  and  presuming  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  our  readers,  we  subjoin  a  close  translation,  prefixing  an  extract 
from  the  letter  already  published  in  the  newspapers,  from  the  gentleman 
by  whom  this  address  was  transmitted  to  this  country.  The  writer  is 
speaking  of  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers :] 

"  One  only  of  the  number  took  a  different  course,  and  this  was  the  mi- 
nister from  Denmark,  Count  Van  der  Naath.  He,  probably  without  the 
least  authority  or  instruction  from  his  court,  which  does  not  in  fact  pre- 
tend to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  nations — a  privilege 
reserved  exclusively  to  two  or  three  great  powers,  that  claim  a  divine 
riebt  to  rule  all  other  countries  as  well  as  their  own — undertook,  entirely 
of  his  own  bead,  and  from  Uie  mere  motion  of  bis  superabundant  zeal  in 
tbe  caose  of  tbe  Mtur  and  HU  Throne^  to  sustain  and  assist  tbe  party  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Zou    This  he  did  at  tbe  moment  when  the  conspiracy  of 
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BeMieres  was  in  agitation»  with  to  much  warmth  and  to  littk  discretion, 
that  the  minister,  as  was  understood,  became  dissatisfied,  and  procured 
his  recall,  which  in  fact  took  place  about  this  time  Piqued  to  the 
quick  by  this  proceeding,  the  Danish  minister  determined,  if  possible,  to 
have  his  re?enge  ;  and  accordingly  drew  up  a  memoir  upon  the  adinmit* 
tration  of  Mr.  Zea,  which  be  presented  to  the  king  in  person,  when  he 
took  leave.  Copies  of  this  document  have  been  handed  about  in  private 
circles,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  one,  which  I  send  you  here- 
with. Though  not  a  very  powerful  production,  it  is  somewhat  curious, 
as  illustrating  the  views  of  its  author  and  the  party  to  which  he  belongs, 
upon  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  You  will  observe  that  his  ortho- 
dozy  is  of  tt)e  very  highest  proof.  Moderation  with  him  is  contemptible 
(pitoyable.)  Messrs.  de  Villele  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo^  who  pass  for  ultras 
with  the  world  at  large,  are  no  better  than  jacobins,  I  should  be  cu- 
rious to  know  what  name  be  would  give  to  the  nation's  guest  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Constant.  The  count  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  wrought  himself 
up  into  a  complete  frenzy — as  was  done  by  some  of  our  own  political 
partisans  during  the  late  struggles  at  home,  and  this  frofo  the  mere  ef* 
feet  of  closet  speculations — since  his  position  withdraws  him  entirely 
from  any  personal  concern  in  the  conduct  or  issue  of  these  contentions. 
It  is  not  likely  that  his  memoir  had  any  great  influence  in  producing  the 
change  of  ministry.  Engines  much  more  powerful  and  pressing  were  at 
work*  As  it  h'ippened,  however,  the  event  nearly  coincided  in  time  with 
the  connt's  itmarclu^  and  he  will  doubtless  of  course  take  to  himself  the 
whole  credit  of  it,  and  will  go  home  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  ob- 
tained a  signal  revenge  upon  his  adversary." 

ADt»RESS  TO  THE  RING,    IN  RELATION    TO  THE    ADMINISTRATION 
OF    M*  LE  CHEVALIER  DE  ZEA  BERMT7DBZ. 

A  COMPARISON  of  the  situation  in  which  M.  de  Zea  found 
the  a^airs  of  Spain,  with  that  in  which  they  are  placed  a  year 
after  his  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  forms  the  severest 
criticism  on  his  administration.  The  return  of  Mr.  Ofalia, 
and  still  more  that  of  General  Cruz,  had  appeared  to  the  roy- 
alists (which  is  equivalent  to  saying  to  the  nation)  a  pledge, 
that  the  king  would  no  longer  admit  into  his  councils  any 
others  than  men  whose  sentiments  in  favour  of  monarchical 
government  should  be  beyond  suspicion.  The  episode  of  Ta- 
rifa  necessarily  awakened  the  apprehension  of  a  wide  conspi- 
racy, which  was  to  lead  to  revolutions ;  and  those  who  were 
highest  in  office  in  the  provinces,  and  even  in  the  immediate 
cabinet  of  the  king,  suffered  themselves  to  indulge  for  a  mo- 
ment, perhaps  too  far,  in  doubtful  surmises^  The  revolution- 
ists  had  their  fears ;  those  who  had  been  drawn-  into  their 
measures  trembled,  under  the  belief  that  they  were  about  to 
pay  dearly  for  their  weakness  or  compliance ;  numerous  ar- 
rests, and  the  language  of  those  in  power,  made  them  fear  that 
the  hour  of  vengeance  had  sounded  for  them ;  but  their  ter- 
rors, excited  by  the  voice  of  conscience,  produced  no  disturb- 
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ance  in  flie  state.  It  was  soon  seen  by  the  issue  of  the  enterprise 
at  Tarifa^  that  it  was  only  a  blow  struck  in  despair ;  and  men  no 
longer  feared  that  they  were  treading  over  a  mine  which  was 
about  to  explode.  1  he  debarkation  on  the  coast  of  Murcia, 
proved  that  the  people  were  able,  alone,  to  repulse  their  enemies, 
and  those  of  the  throne ;  and,  in  the  month  of  September,  1 824, 
Spain  reposed  in  complete  tranquillity. 

A  wise  statesman  would  have  marked  out,  during  this  period 
of  quiet,  the  line  which  he  meant  to  pursue.  To  show  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  royalists,  to  give  them  all  places  of  pub- 
lic employment,  was,  and  still  is,  the  infalUble  means  of  lulling 
passion  to  rest,  and  producing  even  an  oblivion  of  past  errors ; 
a  thing  so  desirable,  when  those  who  have  committed  them, 
who  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  whole  nation,  are  yet 
too  numerous  not  to  make  it  imprudent  to  drive  them  to  des- 
pair. M.  de  Zea  took  an  opposite  course.  Whether  it  was 
that  he  had  imbibed  at  Paris,  the  notion  that  to  tranquillize 
Spain,  the  royalists  must  be  forced,  by  the  exhibition  of  all 
royal  authority,  not  to  hate  that  which  is  detestable,  to  make 
no  exclusive  pretensions  to  the  kindness  and  confidence  of 
their  sovereign,  and  willingly  to  concede,  that  those  who  had 
neither  energy  enou^  to  do  harm,  nor  courage  enou^  to  pro- 
mote good,  by  declaring  in  favour  of  their  king — I  mean  the 
moderates — should  be  Uie  £aivourites  of  a  government,  which 
seeks  to  acquire  strength,  not  by  its  union  with  the  nation,  but 
firom  a  system  which  can  result  only  in  a  desire  to  change  its 
subjects  into  irrational  puppets,  moved  at  the  will  of  the  diow- 
man;  or  whether  this  system  originated  in  the  character  of 
M.  de  Zea,  and  in  his  confidence  that  he  could  never  be  the 
head  of  the  royalists ;  the  effect  has  been  precisely  the  same. 
Spain,  so  calm  on  his  arrival,  is  now  agitated  to  an  alarming 
degree. 

His  being  continued  in  office,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
nation,  which  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  king,  and  to  the  dan- 
ger of  setting  it  at  defiance,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  M. 
Zea  has  succeeded  in  persuading  his  Catholic  Majesty,  that  an 
independent  and  almost  mutinous  spirit  pervades  the  royalists 
in  the  army ;  and  that  the  others  will  abandon  the  cause  of  the 
king,  if  he  does  not  abandon  his  authority  to  their  arbitrary 
will,  and  deliver  up  the  liberals  and  moderates  to  their  hatred. 
It  is  at  once  a  falsehood  and  a  calumny.  The  exemplary  con- 
duct of  the  100,000  armed  volunteers,  while  the  king  has  not 
B0,000  soldiers,  and  probably  not  200  officers  on  whom  he 
can  rely,  proves  how  well  the  royalists  understand  the  para- 
mount duty  of  obedience ;  and  the  whole  history  of  Spain, 
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since  1S08,  is  a  guaranty  to  Ferdinand  VIL  of  the  devotion  of 
his  subjects.  He  has  no  enemies  among  his  people :  if  there 
be  any  who  censure  him,  it  is  only  because  they  cannot  enter 
into  the  motives,  not  comprehended  by  them,  which  sometimes 
induce  the  king  not  to  yield  to  his  sentiments  of  gratitude  to- 
wards the  roysJists. 

The  excitement  is  onl^  produced,  because  their  feelings  are 
irritated  against  an  administration  which  shows  as  much 
jealousy  and  mistrust  of  the  royalists,  as  predilection  for  the 
contemptible  moderates.  M.  de  Zea  has  entirely  misunder- 
stood both  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  the  situation  of  the 
government.  He  has  believed  that  he  could  compel  the 
former  to  renounce  sentiments  which,  even  when  exaggerated, 
are  too  noble  not  to  merit  the  highest  respect,  and  that  he 
could  give  to  the  latter  a  power  over  the  nation  never  possess- 
ed even  under  Charles  I.  or  Philip  II. ;  against  which  it  revolts 
from  a  mixture  of  independent  feeling  and  profound  respect  for 
the  person  of  the  king ;  a  power  now  more  than  ever  imprac- 
ticable after  two  grand  crises,  in  which  this  nation,  through  the 
'  strength  of  its  attachment  to  monarchy,  has  saved  the  king, 
when  it  was  entirely  abandoned  to  itself;  and  which  is  utterly 
unattainable,  since  M.  de  Zea  has  almost  affected  to  make  it 
appear  that  this  influence  belongs  rather  to  the  minister  than 
the  king.  Spaniards  have  never  obeyed  ministers,  do  not  now, 
and  never  will. 

If,  up  to  this  time,  therefore,  it  is  only  against  the  ministry ' 
that  the  Spaniards  have  been  ready  to  revolt,  as  they  formerly 
did  against  Godoy,  there  is  not  less  reason  to  fear  that  their 
discontent  may  end  by  becoming  dangerous  to  the  king  him- 
self; and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  anticipate  the  pe- 
riod, when  contrary  sentiments,  which  M.  de  Zea  unadvisedly 
seeks  to  subdue,  may  take  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which 
produced  the  noble  and  glorious  resistance  to  the  man  who 
had  conquered  all  Europe. 

Should  the  king  dismiss  M.  de  Zea,  and  form  a  cabinet  en- 
tirely of  royalists,  havine  for  its  head,  not  a  man  distir^uished 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  by  the  decree  of  the  3 1  st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  who  has  no  party  of  his  own,  but  one  whose  character 
has  weight,  whose  former  acts  are  guaranties  of  his  future  mi- 
nisterial conduct,  as  they  will  be  that  all  the  nation  will  rally 
around  a  throne,  which,  under  his  administration,  can  only  be 
an  asylum  for  royalists  ;  if,  1  say,  his  Sacred  Majesty  should 
adopt  this  resolution,  Spain  would  be  immediately  restored  to 
tranquillity,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  might  prescribe  bounds  to 
animosities  without  the  dread  of  opposition.     If  his  Catholic 
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Majesty  shoold  not  think  fit  to  hazard  this  measare,  eTerj  one 
capable  of  observatioo,  and  not  blinded  to  the  course  of  events, 
must  anticipate  great  danger.  It  is  not  by  arrests,  banishments, 
executions,  that  Mr.  de  Zea  can  succeed  in  assuring  to  the  Pe- 
ninsula, the  mournful  tranquillity  which  results  from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  generous  sentiments.  The  Spaniards  may  be  re- 
strained for  a  short  time,  by  the  novel  si^t  of  a  government 
which  wishes  to  control  its  subjects  by  terror;  but  soon  it  will 
only  tend  to  inflame  their  passions,  which  are  to  be  feared,  and 
what  is  still  worse,  their  indiflerence,  which  will  infallibly  pro- 
duce a  third  revolution.  I  say,  this  hazard  should  be  run,  be- 
cause, certainly,  the  support  which  France  lends,  and  vhich 
Europe  appears  to  lend,  to  Mr.  de  Zta.  ought  to  form  a  pro- 
minent consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  king. 

If  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  were  unhappily  so  situated,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  choose  between  the  discontent  of  his  own  sub- 
jects and  that  of  a  foreign  power,  the  choice  ought  to  be  made ; 
for  the  former  have  strong  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  king, 
and  might  become  formidable  if  pushed  to  extremities,  while 
the  discontent  of  foreign  powers  would  soon  terminate,  though 
Mr.  de  Zea  were  dismissed.  The  king  may  fear  that  his  mi- 
nisters may  induce  France  to  increase  the  number  of  her 
troops  in  Spain,  thereby  diminishing  his  power  and  authority, 
and  wounding  to  the  quick  a  people  already  regarding  the 
French  armies  with  a  jealous  eye,  since  they  believe  them- 
selves capable,  unassisted,  to  put  down  the  enemies  t>f  their 
king.  But  his  majesty  has  no  reason  to  fear  that  that  power 
would  arm  itself  to  sustain  or  restore  a  minister ;  and,  were 
such  a  supposition  admissible,  which  it  is  not,  his  majesty 
would  only  show  himself  worthy  of  his  subjects,  by  braving 
the  storm,  in  order  at  once  to  satisfy  their  wants,  the  genuine 
effusion  of  loyalty,  the  proper  sense  of  dignity,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  independence  in  his  resolutions ;  as  he  has  braved 
death  and  certain  ruin  in  defending  his  own  rights,  and  their 
independence,  against  a  colossal  power.  But,  happily,  the 
king  is  not  reduced  to  this  unpleasant  alternative.  Even 
under  the  supposition,  not  yet  proved  to  be  well  founded,  that 
Mr.  de  Villele,  and  the  conference  of  Paris,  which  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  General  Pozzo,  were  willing  to  support 
Mr,  Zea  with  the  same  warmth  that  their  agents  exhibit  here, 
Mr.  de  Villele  is  not  France,  and  the  conference  is  not  Europe. 
Led  into  error  by  the  false  alarms  of  the  Spanish  minister, 
proclaiming  the  darker  in  which  the  royalists  are  placing  the 
throne,  the  king  of  France  may  perhaps  send  a  few  more  regi- 
ments into  the  Peninsula,  to  restrain  what  has  been  for  six 
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moMlttf  dettomiadted  the  arrogance  of  the  royatfiite^;  but  he 
v^n  not  certaiDlj  emptoj  the  real  strength  of  bis  forces  to  m- 
tefkre  with  the  fVeedom  cf  action  of  a  soyereign,  whom  he  has 
r6itistarted  m  possession  of  alt  hb  rights,  or  to  compel  him  to 
patt  wiA  any  portion  of  them,  to  remgn  them  to  hn  subjects. 
And  if  the  king  of  Prance  were  so  disposed,  ihe  French  royal- 
isls  wottid  oppose  it ;  Europe  would  not  tranquilly  behold  a 
French  ministry  acting  in  a  mode  which  might  afiford  confirma- 
tion to  the  fear  of  (he  revival  of  the  oroject  of  revolutionists,  to 
form  a  line  of  constitutional  states  mm  Lisbon  to  Edinburgh, 
iifr  opposition  to  ihe  aiHance  of  absolute  monarchies. 

The  courts  of  the  north  cannot  but  be  attentive  to  Hie  course 
Mr.  de  Viltele  bos  pursued  since  the  recognition  of  St*  Domingo ; 
(in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  principleer  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, which  has  for  its  ob^t  the  eecurity  of  eovemments  ;)  a 
n^ognttion  made  eirelusively  trough  the  influence  of  Parts 
goM,  and  poorly  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  commer- 
ciat  advantages,  which  wHl  be  revoked  as  soon  as  conceded, 
and  by  promises  of  payments  which  it  will  be  hard  to  perform, 
and  neither  of  which  ought  to  have  been  weighed  in  the  ba- 
lance with  th^  great  and  permanent  interests  of  kingdoms  and 
started.  The  apprehensions  which  this  event  must  awaken  in 
the  northern  powers,  will  contribute  to  support  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  Catholic  Majesty  against  the  views  of  a  French 
minister,  who,  after  having,  in  despite  of  him,  consented  to  the 
War  of  Spain,  seems  desirous  to  neutralize  the  royalist  party 
there,  and  to  protect  tiie  sentiments  of  moderatism,  approach- 
ing to  liberalism ;  which  he  could  not  do  with  relation  to 
France,  without  outn^ng  the  king,  and  coming  to  an  open 
quarrel  with  the  royalists ;  and  without  placing  the  Count  de 
villele  in  opposition  to  Mr.  de  Villele,  chief  of  the  royalist  op- 
position in  thechamber  of  deputies,  even  in  1821. 

The  powers  not  adjacent  to  Spain,  have  no  other  interest  in 
her  concerns,  than  that  her  sovereign  should  eflace  even  the  re- 
membrance of  two  revolutions,  and  that  his  throne  should  be  se- 
cure from  the  danger  which  their  vestiges  might  again  produce. 
They  believe  that  kindness  and  foiciveness  are  the  surest  means 
of  recalling  the  erring  to  their  duty,  and  thereby  restoring 
tranquillity  and  peace ;  and  they  have  advbed  his  Catholic 
Bfoiesty  to  employ  these  aids.  M.  de  Zea  avowed  at  Paris, 
and  on  his  arrival  here,  his  intention  to  labour  for  the  amalga- 
mation of  parties ;  and  not  being  able  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment eiUier  of  the  possibility  or  the  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise, or  if  that  minister  united  in  himself  the  qualities  neces- 
•?ary  to  attain  that  object,  or  a  sufficient  right  to  aspire  so  far  to 
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the  confidence  of  the  nation,  as  to  be  able  to  persuade  them  to 
renounce  those  interests  which  their  passions  render  so  dear, 
these  powers  have  testified  their  desire  to  see  him  maintain 
himseu  in  his  place.  But  in  these  wishes,  these  desires  of  be- 
holding the  peace  of  his  majesty  secured,  and  that  of  all  other 
sovereignties  established  widi  lus  own,  there  is  no  intention  of 
interferu^  with  the  measures  of  his  government,  or  of  dicta- 
ting to  him  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers.  France  has  more 
claims  and  rights  than  other  powers ;  and  would  probably  be 
entitled  to  oppose,  with  less  ceremony,  errors  which  m^t  ex- 
pose her  to  losing  the  object  of  her  sacrifices,  by  prolonging 
political  convulsions  in  Spain.  But  this  ri^t  can  not  be  as- 
serted when  the  submission  of  the  royalist  volunteers  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  king,  notwithstanding  the  dislike  of  his  minis- 
try, takes  away  any  pretext  for  siir.h  guspicion ;  and  M.  de  Vil- 
lele  is  neither  so  strong,  nor  so  sure  of  retaining  his  place  for 
six  months,  th^  it  would  not  be  imprudent  to  render  the  Spa- 
niards discontented  in  order  to  please  him.  The  three  other 
powers  do  not  even  dream  of  exercising  such  a  right ;  and  to 
satisfy  them  as  to  the  consequences  of  a  change  of  ministry,  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  explain  to  them  the  motives  and 
necessity  of  such  change,  by  a  formal  statement  transmitted 
through  the  diplomatic  agents  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  ;  and  to 
accompany  this  measure,  which  prudence  dictates,  by  an  act 
which  she  would  suggest  even  under  other  circumstances; 
which  may  prove,  that  though  the  King  of  Spain  dismisses  a 
minister  who  perpetually  commits  outrages,  to  show  his  mode- 
ration, he  is  no  less  determined  to  listen  only  to  clemency,  and 
pardon  error,  as  he  has  done  ever  since  the  just  apprehensions 
excited  by  the  events  at  Tarifa  were  dissipated,  and  as  he  did, 
three  months  before  Mr.  Zea  possessed  himself  of  authority 
in  his  councils. 

The  exceptions  in  the  act  of  amnesty  are,  certainly,  not  too 
numerous.  They  do  not  embrace  any  party  in  general ;  but 
because  they  do  not,  and  specify  individuals,  malice  and  oppo- 
sition will  persist  in  considering  them  only  as  the  result  of 
hatred,  rather  than  of  justice.  If,  then,  exceptions  are  not  too 
numerous,  banishments,  and  the  facilities  of  emigration,  are  so. 
They  have  no  object,  because  the  banished  derive  their  conse- 
quence only  from  their  banishment.  They  are  impolitic,  be- 
cause they  increase  the  number  of  the  kind's  enemies,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  render  the  means  of  discovering  them 
more  difficult ;  they  materially  injure  the  state  in  exiline:  a  part 
of  the  population ;  in  depriving  industry  of  a  portion  of  its  ac- 
tivity, and  in  removing  many  rich  and  substantial  individuals. 
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These  consideratioDs,  joined  to  those  purely  political,  ought, 
it  should  seem,  to  induce  the  king,  immeaiately  after  the  change 
of  ministi^,  to  recall  all  the  exiles,  to  set  at  lai^e  all  the  con- 
stitutionalists not  liable  to  the  regular  execution  of  justice,  and 
to  publish  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  will  still  be  except* 
ed  from  the  act  of  amnesty.  Such  an  act  would  shut  the 
mouths  of  the  dissatis6ed,  paralyse  the  efforts  of  those  who  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  while  the  king  would,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  complied  with  the  lively  wishes  of  his 
people,  and  gave  them  a  proof  of  his  confidence  in  the  royal- 
ists, have  no  other  result  to  fear  than  the  censure  which  might 
be  cast  on  an  act  of  clemency. 

The  nation  and  the  clergy  having  been  satisfied  as  to  the 
consequences  of  the  proceedings  of  government,  the  latter 
would  be  called  upon,  not  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  exact,  but  to  employ  their  influence  in 
rendering  that  assistance  to  the  state  wnich  circumstances  now 
make  them  refuse ;  and  the  king  would  see  an  end  of  financial 
embarrassments,  without  asking  the  aid  of  the  Jews. 


COtfNBCTICUT. 

{From  "  The  Minule-men,'^^  an  unpublished  poem.) 

And  still  .her  gray  rocks  tower  above  the  sea 
That  murmurs  at  their  feet,  a  conquered  wave ; 

'Tis  a  rough  land  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  tree. 
Where  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  cabined  slave ; 

Where  thoughts,  and  tongues,  and  hands,  are  bold  and  free, 
And  friends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a  grave  ; 

And  where  none  kneel,  save  when  to  Heaven  they  pray, 

Nor  even  then,  unless  in  their  own  way. 

Theirs  is  a  pure  republic,  wild,  yet  strong, 
A  "  fierce  democracies  where  all  are  true 

To  what  themselves  have  voted — right  or  wrong — 
And  to  their  laws  denominated  blue  ; 

(If  red,  they  might  to  Draco's  code  belong-,) 
A  vestal  state,  which  power  could  not  subdue. 

Nor  promise  win — like  her  own  eagle's  nest, 

Sacred — ^the  San  Marino  of  the  west. 

A  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  time  being. 
They  bow  to,  but  may  turn  him  out  next  year ; 
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They  reverence  their  priest,  bat  drngreeing 
In  price  or  creed,  dismiss  him  without  fear ; 

They  have  a  natural  talent  for  foreseeing 
And  knowing  all  thinos ; — and  should  Park  appear 

From  his  long  tour  in  Atrica,  to  show 

The  Niger's  source,  they'd  meet  him  with — ^we  know. 

They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own, 
And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why ; 

Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  dirone, 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty  ; 

A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none. 
Such  are  they  nurtured,  such  they  uve  and  die  : 

All — ^but  a  few  apostates,  who  are  meddling 

With  merchandise,  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  peddling  ; 

Or  wandering  through  the  southern  countries,  teaching 
The  A.  B.  C.  from  Webster's  spelling-book ; 

Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching. 

And  gaining,  by  what  they  call  ^^  hook  and  crook." 

And  what  the  moralists  call  overreaching, 
A  decent  living.     The  Virginians  look 

Upon  them  with  as  favourable  eyes 

As  Gabriel  on  the  devil  in  paradise. 

But  these  are  but  their  outcasts.     View  them  near 
At  home,  where  all  their  worth  and  pride  is  placed  \ 

And  there  Ibeir  hospitable  fires  burn  clear. 
And  there  the  lowliest  farm-house  hearth  is  graced 

With  manly  hearts,  in  piety  sincere, 

Faidiful  in  love,  in  honour  stem  and  chaste. 

In  friendship  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave, 

Beloved  in  Hfe,  and  sainted  in  the  grave* 

And  minds  have  there  been  nurtured,  whose  control 

Is  felt  even  in  their  nation's  destiny ; 
Men  who  swayed  senates  with  a  statesman's  soul, 

And  lookeo  on  armies  with  a  leader's  eye ; 
Names  that  adorn  and  dignify  the  scroll, 

Whose  leaves  contain  their  country's  history. 
And  tales  of  love  and  war — listen  to  one, 
Of  the  Green-mountaineer-— &e  Stark  of  Bennipgton. 

When  on  that  field  his  band  the  Hessians  fought, 
Briefly  he  spoke  before  the  fight  began— 
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^^  Soldiers !  those  German  gentlemen  are  boug^ 
For  four  pounds  ten  and  seven-peuce  per  man, 

Bj  EIngland's  king — a  bargain,  as  His  thought. 

Are  we  worth  more  ?    Let's  prove  it  now  we  can — 

For  we  must  beat  them,  boys,  ere  set  of  sun, 

Or  Mary  Stark^s  a  wtdow." — It  was  done. 

Her's  are  not  Tempe's  nor  Arcadia's  spring, 

Nor  the  long  summer  of  Cathayan  vales, 
The  vines,  the  flowers,  the  air,  the  skies,  that  fling 

Such  wild  enchantment  o'er  Boccaccio's  teles 
Of  Florence  and  the  Arno— yet  the  wing 

Of  life's  best  angei^  Health,  is  on  her  gales 
Through  sun  and  snow — and  in  the  autumn  time 
Earth  has  no  purer  and  no  lovelier  clime. 

Her  clear,  warm  Heaven  at  noon, — die  mist  that  shrouds 
Her  twilight  hills, — her  cool  and  starry  eves, 

The  glorious  splendour  of  her  sunset  clouds, 
The  rainbow  beauty  of  her  forest  leaves. 

Come  o'er  the  eye,  in  solitude  and  crowds. 
Where'er  his  web  of  song  her  poet  weaves ; 

And  his  mind's  brightest  vision  but  displays 

The  autumn  scenery  of  his  boyhood's  days. 

And  when  vou  dream  of  woman,  and  her  love, 
Her  trutn,  her  tenderness,  her  gentle  power ; 

The  maiden,  listening  in  the  moonlight  grove, 
The  mother  smiling  in  her  infant's  bower ; 

Forms,  features,  worshipped  while  we  breathe  or  move, 
Be  by  some  spirit  of  your  dreaming  hour 

Borne,  like  Loretto's  chapel,  through  the  air. 

To  the  green  land  I  sing — then  wake-*you'll  find  them  there* 

H. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. — A  work  with  this  title 
has  lately  been  published  in  this  city.  It  is  a  translation  from 
the  French  abndfpnent,  by  M.  Gallois,  of  the  laiger  work  of 
Uorente.  Llorente  was  a  Spaniard  of  considerable  literary 
and  pfolftical  note  in  his  native  country,  and  had  filled  the 
place  of  secretary  general  of  the  inquisition,  from  1789  to 
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1791.  In  1809,  when  the  inquisition  was  abolished,  by  a  de- 
cree of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Llorente  was  chosen  to  examine  its 
archives,  and  write  its  history.  His  researches  were  conti- 
nued for  two  years,  during  which  many  persons  were  employ- 
ed, at  the  expense  of  the  government,  in  making  copies  and 
extracts  from  the  original  documents,  found  in  the  archives  of 
that  tribunal.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  published  die 
first  part  of  this  history  in  Spain.  The  complete  work  was 
afterwards  published  in  the  French  language,  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1817,  under  the  title  of  "A  Critical  History  of  the  Spa- 
nish Inquisition."  It  is  obvious,  that  a  work  composed  under 
these  extremely  favourable  circumstances,  must  have  greatly 
the  advantage  over  all  others.  The  history  of  Llorente  is 
quite  voluminous,  consisting  of  four  large  octavo  volumes, 
which  are  neatly  abridged  into  the  compendious  volume  before 
us.  The  abridgment  contains  all  the  information  that  gene- 
ral readers  would  require,  respecting  the  origin  and  proceed- 
ings of  that  extraordinary  institution,  and  we  have  no  doubt  is  a 
much  more  agreeable  work  in  the  perusal  than  the  original,  which 
was  encumbered  with  many  voluminous  documents  from  the  an- 
cient records  examined  by  Llorente.  Both  the  work  of  Llorente, 
and  the  abridgment  ofGallois,  have  been  received  with  favour 
on  the  continent,  and  have  passed  through  several  editions.  A 
translation  of  the  woric  of  Llorente  has  been  published  in  Lon- 
don, but  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  abridgment  much  better 
calculated  for  the  latitude  of  the  United  States. 

American  Annual  Register. — Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Carvill,  of 
this  city,  have  just  issued  proposals,  for  publishing  '^The 
American  Annual  Register,  or  View  of  the  History,  Politics, 
and  Literature  of  each  year,"  in  an  octavo  volume,  containing 
about  eight  hundred  pages.  The  work  is  to  appear  in  die 
month  of  August,  annually.  The  price  is  five  dollars,  payable 
on  delivery. 

A  work  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  particularly  called  for  in  a 
country  where  the  demand  for  political  information  is  as 
strong  as  in  ours.  The  most  diligent  reader  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers, does  not  always  remember  at  the  end  of  the  year  all  die 
imjportant  political  events  that  have  taken  place  within  it,  nor 
is  he  always  certain,  that  amidst  the  multitude  of  contradictory 
reports,  he  may  not  sometimes  be  mistaken  as  to  the  truth  <» 
facts.  An  annual  summary  of  domestic  and  foreign  history  and 
politics,  rejecting  what  is  unimportant,  and  distinguishing  what 
IS  doubtful,  cannot  but  be  exceedingly  valuable,  botii  ra  the 
way  of  instruction  and  of  reference. 
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Tboie  who  read  ibe  Earapean  Annual  Regktera,  will  find 
tfaem  not  onlj  barren  of  accurate  information  with  respect  to 
American  afiairs,  but  stuffed  with  blunders,  which  are  abso- 
lutely ludicrous*  Thus  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  in 
giving  the  history  of  the  Missouri  question,  states,  that  in  die 
act  vmich  finally  passed  the  two  houses  of  congress,  slaveiy 
was  pmnitted  in  Missouri,  on  condition  of  its  bein^  abolished 
in  Louisiana.  All  their  accounts  of  American  affairs  are  fiill 
of  such  mistakes,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  indolence  of  the 
compilers.  An  American  Annual  Register,  properly  execu- 
ted, would  not  only  supply  these  gentry  with  the  information 
they  so  much  need,  but  would  also,  no  doubt,  be  consulted  by 
all  such  persons  abroad  as  might  wish  to  obtain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  politics  of  our  country,  and  would  lead  to  a 
juBter  estimate  of  our  national  character  and  institutions. 

Another  object  of  no  small  importance,  which  would  be  ef- 
fected by  this  work,  would  be  to  give  a  compendious  view  of 
the  local  politics  of  the  different  states  of  the  union.  Every 
bodv  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  stru^le  in  the  state 
of  Virginia,  between  the  cofiveniion  and  antuconventian  par* 
ties,  as  they  are  called — the  relief  and  anti-relief  parties  in 
Kentucky — the  dispute  between  the  state  of  Ohio  and  the 
bank  of  the  United  States — the  claim  of  Massachusetts  upon 
die  national  treasury,  &c.  It  is,  however,  at  present  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  any  accurate  information  respecting  them,  with- 
out consulting  the  voluminous  accounts  ot  them  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  different  states — a  labour  for  which  few 
have  either  time  or  inclination. 

The  following  extract  from  the  prospectus,  will  further  ex- 
plain the  objects  of  the  work  : 

^^  The  history  of  our  own  affairs  will  be  brought  down  in 
each  year  to  about  the  beginning  of  July,  while  that  of  Europe 
will  correspond  to  the  ordinary  annual  division. 

'*  By  this  arrangement,  time  will  be  afforded  to  conclude  the 
accounts  of  European  transactions  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
to  give  the  proceedings  of  Congress  and  of  the  State  Legisla-  ^ 
tuies  in  each  volume,  in  a  complete  form. 

'^  A  second  part  of  the  Register  will  be  appropriated  to  Offi- 
cial Documents ;  and  in  a  third  division  will  be  inserted  such 
Biographical  Sketches  and  Literary  Essays  as  possess  general 
and  permanent  interest. 

^^  A  fourth  part  will  be  devoted  to  an  account  ofpromotions 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  changes  in  the  Diplomatic  Cforps,  &c.'' 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  from  what  we  are  able  to  learn. 
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we  have  no^dodit  that  tbe  work  will  be  conkictei  with  afcffity 
mtd  fidelity. 

Ot$erva^hns  m^  Eleetrkit^* — Geoiige  F.  H^^kins,  «f  Kew- 
¥orli,  hm  «mtteB  and  published  a  pamphlet,  coataiDiiig  some 
catious  foetB  and  ingeoiette  speculatioiis  relative  to  electricity, 
beming,  and  Muods,  together  with  a  theory  of  tbrnufer  shawen^ 
and  ef  west  and  nortb-west  winds*  With  respect  to  the  exhi* 
bitioD  of  tbe  electric  fluid  in  the  clouds,  after  stating  a  number 
of  £MSt8  relative  to  those  mysterious  bodies^  or  masses  of  warn 
air,  which  are  felt  to  be  floating  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  eartfa 
in  the  hcrt  months  of  summer,  Mr*  Hopkins  draws  the  condn- 
sion,  that  as  soon  as  these  masses  of  he^  nae,  and  come  m 
eontact  with  the  cold  vapours  which  form  the  cIoiuIb  m  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  they  explode,  and  prodvce 
Uie  usual  phenomena  of  lightning  and  thunder. 

We  have  not  time  at  present  to  give,  the  aathor'a  esplaafr- 
tion  of  the  phenomenon  usually  called  looming* 

As  to  the  communication  of  distant  sounds,  the  avtboF  ad- 
duces certain  facts,  which  render  it  very  probable  that  their 
varioue  degrees  of  loudness  at  different  times,  depends  on  thit 
great  process  of  evaporation  by  which  ike  atmosphere  is  rap-' 
pHed  with  the  vapours  which  form  the  clouds. 

The  author's  theory  of  thunder  showers,  and  of  tbe  west 
and  north-west  winds  in  our  latitude,  is  ingenious;  and  hb 
fiu:tB  and  reasoning  on  tfiis  subject,  are  deserving  tbe  attontmi 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  watching  the  ever  vaiying  fea^ 
tures  of  the  firmament. 

The  style  and  composition  of  this  little  treatise  are  neat  and 
correct,  and  the  production  altogether  is  highlj  creditable  to 
^  good  sense^  judgment  and  taste  of  the  aumor« 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  state  to  the  readers  of  the 
New-York  Review  and  Atheneum  Magazine,  that  the  article 
in  tbe  last  number,  entitled,  ^  An  Apology  for  an  Essay,^  Wttr 
inserted  without  the  knowledge  of  the  responsible  editors, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  have  always  entertained  a  high  opinion 
of  the  importance  of  those  studies  against  which  Ae  pleasantry 
of  the  article  appears  to  be  directed. 

H.  J.  A. 
<T    -  -^f--       ^--      W.C.  B. 
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Aet.  XXIII.— 7%e  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  By- 
ron. In  eight  volumes.  Philadelphia.  H»  W.  Pomeroy. 
1835. 

Whbn  we  first  saw  this  edition  /purporting  to  be  a  complete 
one)  of  the  voluminous  poetry  of  byron,  we  supposed  that  we 
had  found  a  prize  of  no  small  value.  During  the  life  of  an 
author,  whose  genius  is  orolific,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  a 
regular  and  uniform  collection  of  productions,  appearing  in 
diierent  shapes,  and  got  up  occasionally  in  different  forms,  to 
suit  ihe  maricet,  or  the  speculations  of  the  publisher,  who  occa- 
aioiially  indulges  his  customers  witii  a  ''new  and  complete 
edition,^'  consisting  of  the  sweepings  of  the  shop,  and  assorted 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  binder.  The  fugitive  productions 
which  escape  occasionally  from  a  fertile  mind,  are  also  collect- 
ed in  various  forms ;  and,  in  the  instemce  of  Byron,  the  effu- 
sions of  others  have  crept  into  the  American  editions  of  his 
works.  The  lines  on  the  death  of  Sheridan,  for  example, 
written  by  Moore,  were  inserted  in  many  copies  which  we 
have  met  with  as  Byron^s,  instead  of  bis  own  monody. 

When,  however,  death,  with  his  icy  finger,  has  writteu 
Fivis,  it  is  proper  and  necessary,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  a 
correct  copv  of  all  an  eminent  author^s  writmgs  should  be 
printed,  before  time  renders  the  authenticity  of  any  of  them 
apochryphal.  The  real  lovers  of  books  require  an  edition  of 
this  kind,  and  when  it  is  so  easy  to  comply  with  their  wishes, 
th^are  entitled  to  be  gratified. 

We  have  been  vexed  and  disappointed  in  examining  the 
present  edition.  Whether  it  is  printed  after  a  London  copy,  or 
(which  is,  we  presume,  the  fact)  got  up  here,  we  do  not  know. 
The  cold-pressed  paper  is  very  fair,  the  type  is  clean,  and  the 
pages  are  proportioned  with  good  taste  ;  but  the  editorial  de- 
partment appears  to  have  been  resigned  entirely  to  the  print- 
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er's  devil — and,  verily,  we  cannot  compliment  him  highly  on 
his  ingenuity.  He  has,  indeed,  connected  the  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold  and  of  Don  Juan,  severally,  in  their  regular  succession  ; 
otherwise  we  should  suppose  that  he  had  referred  the  order  of 
the  pieces  to  blind  chance.  Through  all  the  rest  of  die  e^t 
volumes,  there  reigns  the  most  admired  disorder,  and  a  glo- 
rious contempt  for  chronological  arrangement,  classification, 
or  connexion  of  subject.  This  is  very  nonsensical.  A  few  of 
the  poems  in  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  are  inserted ;  most  of 
them  are  omitted.  This  is  unwarrantable  in  the  said  printer's 
devil ;  because,  though  he  may  have  heard  that  the  book  was 
cut  up  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  though  the  author  himself 
mi^t  have  been  willing  to  consign  some  <h  his  early  efibrts  to 
oblivion,  the  community  are  entitled  to  the  whole ;  and  the 
first  promptings  of  a  muse  so  generous,  are  of  the  highest  inte- 
rest to  the  admirers  of  genius.  .^'Bonaparte's  Farewell,'' 
which  is  here  inserted,  was,  we  believe,  never  written  by  Byron ; 
and  the  translations  from  the  French,  or  rather  the  odes  par- 
porting  to  be  such,  have  been  claimed  by  Mr.  Agg,  of  Wash* 
mgton;  and,  unless  we  grosslv  err,  were  printea  among  the 
minor  poems  following  the  '^  Ocean  Harp,"  pubiiahed  by  htm 
several  years  ago.  Some  of  the  more  recent  lyrics  of  the  no* 
ble  writer  are  omitted ;  as,  for  instance,  the  drinking  song  to 
Tom  Moore.  This  edition  is  also  redundant  in  abominable 
typographical  errors.  This  is  very  extra<»tlinary,  in  a  w«ric 
printed  at  so  much  cost  as  the  present. 

Lord  Byron  has  written  so  much,  that  it  may  not  be  tmiit- 
teresting  to  our  readers  to  give  a  chronological  catalogue  ci  fab 
principal  poems,  which  were  generally  accompanied  with  ntt* 
nor  fugitive  pieces.  A  hasty  recurrence  to  the  Reviews,  sup 
plies  us  with  the  dates  and  order  of  his  productions. 

The  <^  Hours  of  Idleness"  appeared  in  1807,  with  the  noble 
bard's  n^me,  and  addition  of  tmnor  prefixed,  as  is  said  in  some 
of  Blackwood's  doggrel, 

"  Under  and  orer, 
On  the  back,  on  the  cover, 
In  the  title-page  ominous, 
And  hi  prose  prologomenous— " 

(Meaning  prolegomenous,  perhaps.)  We  see  no  reason,  in  this 
age  of  reviewing,  why  an  author  should  not  give  his  critics  pro- 
per data  whereon  to  found  a  judgment,  not  only  as  to  the  ab- 
solute njerit  of  his  productions,  but  as  to  his  individual  power 
and  promise.  Those  who  possess* that  ill^l  quantity  of 
knowledge,  technically  called  "  all  and  some,"  who  know  ev<»- 
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ty  thiog,  and  a  little  more,  who  may  be  occasionally  found, 
among  the  worshipful  fraternity,  in  whose  volunteer  corps  we 
have  enrolled  ourselves,  should  surely  be  able  to  measure  the 
capacities  of  men,  the  number  of  their  ^ears  and  the  result  of 
their  mental  exercises  being  given ;  or  a  horse-jockey  would 
have  a  right  to  laugh  at  the  science  of  the  craft.    Lord  Byron 

*<  PnblialMd— oldor  ehitdran  do  the  tame." 

But  it  were  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate  cen- 
sors, who  are  often  left  in  the  dark,  and  led  into  error  as  to 
this  point,  that  all  voun^  writers  would  state  their  age  with  the 
same  candour.  iHot  that  it  is  proper  or  commendable,  as  a 
general  principle,  for  young  persons  to  publish  at  aU.  In  after 
years  they  invariably  regret  the  premature  trial  of  their  inex- 
perienced pinions  in  the  broad  ^are  of  day.  Medwin  makes 
Byron  say,  (and  we  beh'eve  him,  m  this  at  least,  to  be  a  faithful 
reporter,)  that  there  were  many  things  in  his  "  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness,''  much  better  than  the  critics  were  willine  to  allow. 
The  admirers  of  his  genius  coincide  with  him,  we  believe,  gene- 
rally, in  this  opinion ;  and  we  know  not  for  what  reason  so 
larce  a  portion  of  that  work  is  omitted  in  the  present  edition. 

In  1809,  something  more  than  a  year  after  the  effusions  of 
our  author^s  adolescent  audacity  had  been  authoritatively 
damned,  appeared  '^  The  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers 9^  a  satire  which  has  received  immeasurably  too  much 
pra'ise,  as  is  natural  in  a  world  in  which  the  inspiration  of  mai> 
Bee  is  far  more  sure  of  finding  a  frequent  audience,  than  that 
of  maturer  indignation.  The  latter  directs  the  polished  shafts 
qf  its  quiver  with  judicious  aim.  In  pursuing  vice  and  folly, 
it  prefers,  like  the  son  of  Latona,  to  begin  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion with  the  dogs  and  ignobier  animals.  It  lashes  crime,  ra- 
ther than  the  criminal ;  or,  when  the  introduction  of  persons  is 
unavoidable,'and  the  application  of  the  satire  to  individuals  ine« 
▼itable,  treats  them  as  the  personifications  of  prevalent  enormi- 
ties. Such  id  le^timate  satire,  which  is  read,  and  is  applicable 
in  all  ages ;  while  gross  attacks  upon  living  men,  as  well  in 
their  literary  or  public  character  as  in  their  private  peculiari- 
ties, misfortunes,  or  infirmities,  are  in  their  own  day  vulgar  and 
despicable ;  and,  if  not  obsolete  in  after  ages,  remain  only  in 
the  memoir  of  mankind  as  blots  on  the  fame  of  their  perpe- 
trator. With  many  of  those  whom  he  had  attacked  in  nis  sa- 
tire, as  licentious,  mercenary,  and  cowardly — to  sav  nothing  of 
his  notions  about  their  intellectual  capabilities— Lord  Byron 
was  afterwards  on  terms  of  friendship,  professed  or  real.  This 
proves  that  the  subjects  of  his  abuse  were,  morally  speaking, 
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wiser  and  better  men  ttian  himsdf :  bat  tbose  who  tmdentaiid 
the  nature  of  genius,  its  grandeur,  and  its  weaknesses,  its  tri- 
umphs, and  its  humiliations,  cannot  feel  their  respect  for  hm 
powers  as  a  poet  diminished,  by  an  early  and  prematnre  per- 
formance, like  this  satire.  His  subsequent  success  has  proba- 
bly made  it  immortal ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  always  be  printed 
among  his  works.     Though  he  was  content  to  aUow  its  sop- 

Eression  in  England,  it  has  been  as  widely  circulated  here  as 
is  most  transcendant  productions.  The  prohibition  in  his 
native  land  must  cease  in  a  few  years.  When  the  repatatioi& 
of  a  writer  has  been  sounded  as  /ar  and  wide  as  that  of  Byron, 
it  may  be  indeed  said  with  truth,  *^  vox  missa  nescit  reverti.^ 
He,  no  doubt,  himself  believed,  that  it  was  not  worth  preserv- 
ing, at  the  risk  of  losing  a  single  friend,  after  the  plaudits  which 
succeeded  the  appearance  of  Childe  Harold. 

Cordially  agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  an  elder  brother  of  the 
north,  as  to  the  merits  of  this  satire,  we  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing our  wish,  that,  for  the  credit  of  a  journal  so  much 
respected,  and  so  respectable,  as  that  wherein  a  recent  criti- 
cism on  our  author'«  life  and  writings  appeared,  all  the  rest  of 
the  article  had  been  more  deliberately  considered,  before  it 
bad  passed  the  rubicon  of  the  press.  The  writer  is,  we  bav^ 
no  doubt,  a  good  and  worthy  man ;  one  who  fears  God,  and 
loves  his  neighbour.  But  he  knows  nottiing  of  poetry,  or  he 
could  not  have  concocted,  in  cold  blood,  me  mass  of  at  b^t 
unmeaning,  we  will  not  say  unfair,  censure  set  forth  in  his  re- 
view. He  did  not  feel,  or  he  foigot,  for  the  time  being,  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  the  memory  of  genius,  when  he  waged, 
with  the  stale  weapons  so  often  handled  against  thelivingofTend- 
er,  a  posthumous  warfare  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  We  shall 
refer  to  one  specimen  only  of  the  fairness  of  his  criticism— the 
selection  he  has  made  from  the  two  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold ; 
which  is  given  as  a  sample  of  the  general  strain  of  the  poetry 
throughout,  but  which,  in  fact,  contains  the  tamest  stanzas  bie 
could  select,  and  the  most  devoid  of  pathos  and  imagination. 
He  never  read,  or  never  felt  the  beauty  of  the  passage,  be- 
ginning— 

^  He  who  hath  sailed  upon  the  dark  blue  sea,**  &c 

Or  he  would  not  have  included  them  in  the  sweeping  sentence 
of  mediocritv,  which  he  passes  on  the  whole  of  these  cantos. 

The  two  first  parts  of  Childe  Harold  appeared  in  1813,  and 
were  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  the  Giaour  and  Bride 
of  Abydos.  The  Corsair  succeeded  in  1814.  Theycontri- 
buted  largely  to  open  a  new  era  in  English  poetry.     The  me- 
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trical  romances  of  Scott  had  broken  the  GaUic  chains  with 
which  ttie  school  of  Pope  had  fettered  the  noble  powers  of  our 
language  for  versification.  The  fresh  spirit  of  ancient  min- 
strdsy  breathed  around  the  bard,  and  ^^  distant  warblinei'' 
from  the  elder  times  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  were  echoed  by  nis 
harp.  As  Scott  had  burst  the  trammels  of  monotonous  metre, 
Byron  effectually  substituted  the  energetic  expression  of  natu- 
ral passion  and  feeling,  for  the  conventional,  and  artificial,  and 
trite  vocabulary  of  preceding  poets.  In  some  of  his  narrative 
poems,  he  assumed  the  Ucense  which  Scott  had  taken ;  and,  in 
the  Corsair  and  Lara,  used  the  heroic  measure  with  a  fami* 
liarity  which  devested  it  of  the  palling  chime  so  much  admired 
by  our  ancestors.  The  versification  of  his  productions,  writ- 
ten in  rhyme,  soon  became  Italianised.  Don  Juan  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly improper  book ;  but  in  one  respect,  at  least,  is  use- 
ful. It  proves  tne  boundless  capabilities  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  its  present  state,  for  every  variety  of  metre,  every 
tone  of  feeling  in  poetry  ;  its  fertility  in  rhyme ;  and  its  elas- 
ticity, if  we  ma^  so  speak,  in  adapting  its  syllables  to  the  ftn- 
cy  or  the  necessity  of  the  composer. 

This  innovation  on  long  established  canons,  did  not  take 
place  without  much  uproar  among  die  Aristarchuses  of  En- 
^and,  and  of  this  country.  We  recollect,  tiiat  a  Yankee  gen- 
titeman  came  to  New- York  to  conduct  a  Review,  avowing,  that 
one  of  his  prominent  objects  was  to  write  damn  Lord  Byron.  It 
apjfHsars  that  the  poet  read,  by  accident,  some  of  the  precious 
criticisms  of  this  metrophagmian.  He  said  to  Medwin — 
^<  Some  American  reviewer  has  been  persevering  in  his  abuse 
and  personaUty ;  but  he  should  have  minded  hisleger;  he  ne- 
ver excited  my  spleen.''  We  remember  one  of  the  choice 
notions  broached  by  our  dec^sed  brother,  (we  mean  defunct 
as  a  magazine-monger,)  in  speaking  of  the  Lament  of  Tasso. 
The  following  passage  occurs  near  the  commencement  of  the 
poem: 

*<  And  the  abhorred  grate 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade. 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeballs  to  the  brain, 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain; 
And  bare,  at  once,  captivity  displayed, 
Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-opened  gate,"  kc. 

"  Now,''  quoth  the  reviewer,  "  grate  and  shade,  displayed 
and  pate,  do  not  harmonize.^^     Excellent  critic  ! 

The  "Ode  to  Napoleon"  appeared  also  in  1814;  "Lara,'' 
and  the  "  Hebrew  Melodies,"  in  the  year  following.  In  1816, 
the  exhaustless  fertility  of  the  noble  bard,  gave  birth  to  the 
'*  Si^e  of  Corinth,"  "  Parasina,"  the  "  Monojjjf  on  the  Death 
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of  Sheridan,^'  the  third  canto  of '' CUIde  Harold,''  the  '^Pii'- 
8onen  of  CbiUoo,''  and  several  minor  productioBS.  Domestic 
broils  and  misfortunes^  as  to  the  causes  of  winch  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  had  now  poured  their  Tials  of  bitter- 
ness on  a  spirit  naturally  haughty,  and  peibaps  capriciooi  and 
OTerbearing;  but  not,  we  are  fain  to  beliere,  natoraily  prooe 
to  Dttsanthropy,  and  to  a  hatred  of  virtue.  Early  indulg^ice, 
subsequent  unkind  treatment,  a  flood  of  dangerous  popidari^y 
pecuniary  embarrassnients,  a  separation  from  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, vulgyr  abuse  from  every  source^  the  insidious  sympaiby  of 
bad  companions-— these  are  surely  accidents  sufficiently  pow-* 
eriul,  when  operating  on  a  fiery  temperament,  and  a  strong 
imagination,  associated  with  a  consciousness  of  superiority 
which  is  often  confounded  with  vanity,  to  produce  an  ascetic 
influttice  on  the  mind,  a  dislike  of  mankind  generally,  and-A 
contempt  for  the  mild  and  genial  charities  of  human  pptofel 
Is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  constitutional  ii^rmityf  ilk  -for 
the  operation  ofevilonits  latent  tendencies  ?  or  must  we,  with 
Soutbey,  make  the  man  himself  the  author  of  evil,  an  incarna- 
tion of  Beelzebub  ?  We  speak  not  of  his  writings^  but  of  bis 
Kfe«  Because  the  genius  of  an  individual  has  made  bis  name 
familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  household  words,  are  his  domestic 
miseries,  his  private  habits,  to  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
each  unit  in  the  universal  rabble  ?  Pain  and  sorrow  attend 
upon  every  dereliction  from  duty  or  propriety  in  thb  worU, 
as  surely  as  the  shadow  accompanies  the  body.  We  read  also 
of  penal  fires  hereafter.  On  what  principle  of  justice  b  the 
sunerer  entitled  to  the  supererc^atory  damnation  of  coarse 
speculation  on  his  manners  and  morals,  the  solemn  denoDcia* 
tion  of  Pharisaical  virtue,  with  whicb  the  press  has  teemed  in 
the  case  before  us  ?  These  officious  good  people  made  the 
evil  by  their  interference,  and  ihen  excommunicated  the  pa- 
tient on  whom  they  had  visited  it.  But  will  they  not  be  eon- 
tent  now  he  is  dead  ?  Must  he^be  bung  in  chains,  dressed,  like 
a  victim  of  the  inquisition,  in  a'  coat  painted  with  flames  and 
demons,  as  a  warning  and  a  terror  to  all  others  in  like  cases 
offending?  If  such  pe  their  benevolent  wish,  it  is  vain  and 
unavailing.  Public  feeling  is  against  them.  When  the  news 
was  first  whispered  abroad  that  Byron  was  dead,  that  the 
power  which  had  so  long  exercised  its  high  control  oVer  the 
sensibilities  and  the  imagination  of  the-  readii^  public,  had 
passed  for  ever  away, 

"To  breathless  nature's  dark  abyss — " 

There  was  a  sudden  sadness  which  fell  heavily  on  the  spirit, 
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and  each  one  whom  the  outpottrings  of  his  intense' tbongbt  bad 
channel  and  interested,  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a  friend.  We 
thought  of  the  splendour  of  his  genius,  and  of  its  extinction,  as 
if  some  ^'  bright  particular  star,''  whose  course  we  had  loved  to 
mark,  though  seemingly  erratic,  and  with  sometimes  diminish^ 
ed  lustre,  had  disappeared  in  heaven.  We  thought  of  his  mis* 
ibftunes  with  sorrow ;  and  sighed  that  one  whos^  longings  were 
for  better  thii^  than  earth  has  to  offer,  should  have  been 
disappointed  in  possessing  the  qualified  good  which  earth  can 
sometimes  afford  even  to  the  peasant:  and  when  the  hoat^ 
which  was  brought  to  the  academy  b  j  one  of  our  countrymen, 
dressed  with  its  sable  and  mournuil  emblem,  exhibited  his  ex- 
quiskely  moulded  filatures,  in  ^^aH  their  marble-chiselled 
beauty,"  we  believe  there  were  few,  very  few,  who  approach^ 
ed  it  without  a  feeling  of  awe  and  sadness — few,  very  few,  wiio 
did  not  tread  more  sk>wly  and  cautiously  as  they  approached 
the  image  of  the  bard. 

^  They  drew  near  very  solemnly 
To  dead  Napoleon !»' 

But  we  are  perpetually  running  into  long  digressions,  which 
a  natural  enthusiasm,  and  the  temptations  and  facilities  finr 
wandering  which  the  subject  offers,  will,  we  hope,  be  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for,  to  our  readers.     To  proceed  with  the  cata* 
le^e  of  our  author's  principal  works.     In  1817,  he  pubUriied 
*'  Manfred,"  the  "  Lament  of  Tasso,"  "  l!)arkness,"  and  some 
smaller  pieces,  among  which  were  those  written  expressly 
about  his  domestic  affairs,  which  we  willin^y  admit  he  might 
better  have  stifled ;  as  it  was  making^  voluntary  appeal  to  the 
public  about  matters  not  of  their  cognisance,  and  giving  them 
jurisdiction,  whether  they  are  willing  to  entertain  it  or  not.  The 
*' Curse  of  Minerva,"  which. had  been  written  several  years 
before,  saw  the  li^t  also  about  this  time.     As  a  satire,  it  is 
more  powerful  than  the  ^^  English  bards."    ^*  Beppo,"  and 
the  splendid  fourth  canto  of  ^^  Childe  Harold,"  in  which  the 
author's  faculty  seems  to  have  reached  its  meridian,  came  out 
in  1 8 1 8.     From  the  constantly  sustained  elevation  of  language, 
tike  frequent  use  of  apostrophes,  and  the  reference  to  his  own 
feelings,  preserved  throu^out  the  latter  poem,  the  critics  have 
been  led  to  accuse  him  of  an  ikmbitious  and  affected  phraseo- 
logy ;  of  clothing  common-place  in  gorgeous  eiqpressions  and 
allusions ;  in  plainer  English,  of  bombast.     There  may  be  a 
few  passfl^s  which  are  sulgect  to  such  a  censure ;  but,  for 
ourselves,  we  have  read  the  poem  often,  and  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  convince  ourselves,  that  what  we  had  taken  for  subli- 
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inUy  is  only  overBtrained  sentiiiieAt,  or  diat  the  author's  Oenes 
are  not  worthy  of  his  excitement,  or  his  diou^ts  of  the  las- 

Saage  in  which  he  has  embodied  them.  We  cannot  be  miaon- 
erstood,  as  expressing  our  approbation  of  the  tone  of  senti- 
ment which  runs  through  some  parts  of  this  canto.  We  speak 
of  it  only  as  it  is  poetry.  Peroaps,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
critics,  the  apostrophe  to  the  ocean  is  rather  foppish  and  de* 
clamatory,  than  grand  and  co-equal  in  majesty  wioi  its  subject 
This  may  be  true.  The  boundary  line  between  sublimity  and 
extravagance  of  thought,  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  be  dis- 
cerned as  the  difference  between  dignity  and  pomposity  in 
clMuracter.  We  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived  by  fiuse  sem- 
Mances  of  thinn ;  and  we  are  equally  apt  to  mistake  the  re- 
ality for  an  affisctation.  The  former  is,  at  least,  the  mere 
amiable  weakness. 

^^Mazeppa,"  and  ^^  Don  Juan,"  cantos  I.  and  II»,  appear- 
ed in  1819.  During  the  next  year,  the  ninth  of  Byron's  rega* 
lar  reign,  dating  his  accession  from  the  appearance  of  die  two 
first  cantos  of  Chiide  Harold,  we  find  the  only  loi^  intermk- 
sion  in  the  rapid  succession  of  his  publications.  We  believe, 
that  durii^  this  period  he  gave  nothing  of  consequence  to  the 
world.  He  was  probably  preparing  his  ^*  tragedies^'^  a  title 
wluch,  according  to  Medwin,  ne  afterwards  admitted  to  be  a 
mbnomer.  In  1821-22,  there  came  out  in  a  torrent,  *^  Mari- 
no FaUero,"  ''Don  Juan,"  cantos  III.  IV.  and  V.,  ^^Saida- 
napalus,"  ^'The  Two  Foscari,"  and  ''Cain,"  non^-enioined 
on  account  of  its  depravity ;  "The  Prophecv  of  Dante^"  and 
<'  Werner."  In  1823,  the  cantos  of  Don  Juan  came  oat,  at 
diffisrent  intervals,  up  to  the  15th,  interspersed  with  "  Heaven 
and  Earth,"  "  The  island,"  and  '^  The  Age  of  Bronze."  The 
"  Deformed  Transformed,"  and  the  two  last  cantos  of  Don 
Juan,  in  1824,  with  the  "  Vision  of  Judmient,"  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  first  canto  of  Pulci's  "Morgante  Mageiore," 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  the  "  Liberal!^  com- 
plete, we  believe,  the  list  of  Byron's  larger  poetical  works. 
His  (bgitive  verses,  in  some  of  which  he  is  allowed,  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  be  unequalled  for  sweetness  and  pathos,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  volume,  and  to  confer  immor- 
tality on  their  author.  Among  the  latest  of  these,  we  find  two 
in  Medwin's  book ;  one  to  the  Po,  referring  to  his  attachment 
to  die  Countess  Guiccioli ;  the  other  a  "  Bacchanalian ;"  whidi 
on^t  botii  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  present  edition. 

The  critics  have  settled  it,  that  Byron  had  not  &e  "  drama- 
tic faculty."  If  this  means  that  his  dramas  are  not  fit  for  the 
sta^e,  it  is  true.    We  believe  him,  when  he  states^  that  ikcf 
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never  were  intended  for  acting.  But  the  sketches  of  charac- 
ter interspersed  through  his  works,  show  that  he  was  able  to 
draw  from  nature ;  and  he  was  at  least  able  to  borrow,  if  not 
to  form,  a  plot  of  sufficient  interest.  As  he  never  made  an  ex- 
]^riment  of  his  powers  in  this  kind  of  composition,  and  failed 
m  no  other  he  attempted,  the  dictum  we  nave  mentioned  is 
extnnudicial,  and  rests  upon  no  sufficient  facts  or  authority. 

Of  the  latter  pieces,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  advert  to 
one  or  two,  which  were  not  particularly  noticed  during  the 
rapid  succession  of  our  author  s  publications,  and  while  they 
seemed  to  lie  equally  under  the  ban  which  the  iniquities  of 
Joan  brought  upon  all  his  family. 

The  *'  Island''  is  a  very  unequal  performance ;  sometimes 
too  tame  even  for  a  mediocre  poet,  as  in  portions  of  the  first 
and  second  parts  ;  sometimes  obscure,  as  m  the  beginning  of 
the  second ;  and,  occasionally,  in  very  bad  taste,  when  a  cyni- 
cal sneer,  or  a  decidedly  coarse  allusion,  startles  us  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  vein  of  poetical  sentiment  or  description.  In  painting 
Neuha,  the  tender,  yet  heroic,  laughing,  loving,  savage,  roman- 
tic girl  of  the  Isles,  the  beauty  of  the  picture  might  nave  been 
enhanced  by  a  comparison  with  the  lovely  beings  that  make 
the  charm  and  glory  of  civilized  nations ;  but  it  is  spoiled  by  a 
contrast,  in  which  tne  latter  are  described,  with  a  pencil  dipped 
in  sail,  as  heartless,  faithless,  and  artificial.  Some  censors 
mi^t  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  two  real  sailors,  in  the 
scene  where  Christian  and  his  lost  followers  are  awaiting  their 
doom ;  the  one  uttering  his  ^'  Englishman's  Shibboleth,"  as 
the  whole  substance  of  his  philosophy  in  such  a  desperate 
emei^nc^ ;  and  the  other,  between  the  whiffs  of  his  ancient 
tobacco-pipe,  kindly  adding  ''his  eyes"  as  a  supplement. 
But  Shakspeare  would  have  done  the  same ;  precisely,  because 
the  sailors  would  have  discoursed  after  this  fashion. 

There  is  much  beautiful  poetry,  worthy  of  Byron's  happiest 
moments  of  inspiration,  in  this  narrative.  We  presume  we 
shall  be  pardoned  if  we  indulge  in  a  few  extracts.  The  first 
part  is  nearly  a  faithful  versification  of  Captain  Bligh's  account 
of  the  mutiny  on  board  his  ship,  and  his  expulsion  by  the  in- 
surgents. In  the  second,  we  find  Torquy;  one  of  the  youngest 
ol  Sie  mutineers,  enjoying  all  that  he  had  sighed  for,  in  the 
love  of  a  beautiful  girl  in  Toobonai,  one  of  the  fairest  of  the 
favoured  South  Sea  Isles.     Her  person  is  thus  depicted : 

^  There  sate  the  geotle  savage  of  the  wild, 
In  growth  a  woman^  though  in  years  a  child, 
As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  clime. 
When  nought  is  ripened  rapidly  save  crime  v 
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The  infant  of  tn  infant  world,  as  pure 
From  Natnra,  lorel j,  warm,  and  prematara ; 
Dwkjr,  like  Nialit,  but  Nigiit,  with  all  her  stars, 
Or  carem  sparkling  with  its  native  spars; 
With  ejes  that  wore  a  language  and  a  spell, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell, 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep ; 
Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep ; 
Yet  full  of  liie — for  through  her  tropic  cheek 
The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  speak : 
The  sun-bom  blood  suffused  her  neck,  and  threw 
O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue. 
Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darkened  ware, 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  criaison  cave. 
Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  Southern  Seas,**  Sec 

The  poetical  reasons  assigned  for  the  mutual  passion  of  Tor- 
quil  ana  this  Indian  maid,  arising  from  the  similarity  of  their 
jearly  associations,  are  beautifully  expressed ;  and  ttiough  we 
feel  that  the  unvaried  and  contented  fulness  of  their  happiness, 
even  in  dieir  happy  isle,  is  but  an  illusion,  it  is  one  to  which 
the  imagination  most  loves  to  yield. 

**  Here  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave- worn  shore, 
They  passed  the  Tropic's  red  meridian  o'er ; 
Nor  long  the  hours — they  never  paused  o'er  time, 
Unbroken  by  the  clock's  funereal  chime, 
Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  odr  span» 
And  points  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man. 
What  deemed  they  of  the  (iiture  or  the  past  ? 
The  present,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  faM : 
Their  hour-glass  was  the  sea-sand ;  and  the  tide^ 
lake  her  smooth  billow,  saw  their  moments  glide ; 
Their  clock  the  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tower  ; 
They  reckoned  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour; 
The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper  bell. 
Sang  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  farewell ; 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  twcep^ 
As  in  the  North  he  mellows  o'er  the  deep^ 
But  fiery,  full  and  fierce,  as  if  he  lefl 
The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  light  bereft, 
Phmged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave, 
As  diyes  a  hero  headlong  to  hk  grave. 
Then  rose  they,  looking  first  along  the  skies, 
And  then  for  lights  into  each  oOker^s  eye* ; 
Wondering  that  summer  showed  so  brief  a  sun, 
And  asking  if  the  day  indeed  were  done  ?" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that,  deli^tiul  as  all 
these  images  are,  the  nightingale  and  ttie  rose  are  out  of  place ; 
^d  that  the  comparison  of  the  trc^c  sun  to  a  dying  hero,  is 
borrowed  from  Scott,  in  almost  bis  own  langi^^* 
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The  paradiBe  of  tbe  loven  k  bood  startled  by  the  amaangly 
unpoetical  ^^  Hallo,"  and  eoually  UDCongeiual  apparition  of  beta 
Banftiog,  who  aimoiiDcas  the  approach  of  a  straoi^  aod  suspi- 
CMHtt  sail,  and  the  preparations  made  by  Christian  and  has 
Gooirades  to  defendi  themselves  and  die,  rather  than  be  cwta- 
red.  Torquil  is  obliged  to  leave  his  mistress,  with  a  brier  and 
boding  fiirewell : 

<* '  Mj  Neoha !  ah !  and  must  my  fate  poraue 
Not  ne  alone,  but  ose  so  sweet  and  true  ? 
But,  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha!  now 
Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
A  tear ;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes  V 
*  lUght,'  quoth  Ben,  '  that  will  do  for  the  marines.* " 

A  good  many  marines  might  hare  written  as  decent  verses 
as  the  five  on  which  Ben  passed  his  opinion.  But  ^^  aliquando 
dormitat,''  &c. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  canto,  we  find  that  the 
work  of  retribution  has  been  nearly  accomplished.  All  the 
mutineers,  save  four,  (Christian,  the  principal  culprit,  with 
Torquil,  Ben  Bunting,  and  another,)  have  been  slain,  or  taken 
captive.  The  measure  of  the  versification  is  stately,  and  the 
poetry  worthy  of  its  creator,  in  the  openine.  We  now,  how- 
ever, are  introduced  to  Ben  Bunting  and  Jack  Skyscrape,  to 
whose  philosophical  reflections  we  have  before  adverted. 
Here  we  cannot  but  find  fault  with  the  jpoet,  for  having  imita- 
ted Leigh  Hunt,  in  employing  an  affectation  of  simplicity ;  with 
an  attempt  at  a  careless  use  of  the  double  rhyme,  whicn  is  ac- 
tually nauseating. 

^  Beside  him  was  another, 
Rongh  as  a  hear,  but  willing  as  a  brother." 

And  again — 

**  And  then  bis  former  movements  would  redouble, 
With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble." 

This  is  distressing.  We  arc  not  led  away  by  the  slang  of 
any  particular  set  of  literati,  whose  business  and  object  it  is  to 
abfise  another  coterie.  We  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
title  of  **  Prince  of  Cockaigne,"  conferred  on  Mr.  Hunt ;  nor 
to  ascribe  his  puerilities  to  the  influence  of  tea  and  toast,  his 
fondness  for  keeping  his  feet  on  tbe  fender,  or  to  bis  airings  on 
Hampstead-hill.  But  we  cannot  abide  this  adoption  of  bis 
childish  taste,  by  one  who  was  to  him,  and  the  unfortunate 
gang  he  latteriy  collected  about  himself. 


"Velut  inter  igncs, 
TiUna  minores." 
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Leigh  has  written  a  loi^  rigmiirole  before  Rimini^  aboat 
poetry,  a  plaster  copy  of  the  Phidtan  Jupiter,  and  his  chamber 
organ — ^which  he  who  understands  may  edify  upon ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  obvious,  that  the  double  rhyme,  in  the  way  he  em- 
ploys it,  has  the  same  ludicrous  effect  which  the  single  rhyme 
produces  in  Italian,  when  intentionally  used  for  that  purpose, 
as  by  Casti,  and  others.  It  may  be,  and  is,  adopted  with  pow- 
er and  effect  by  our  greatest  poets ;  but  when  introduced  &- 
miliarly,  can  only  serve  the  purposes  of  burles<]|ue  writing. 

But  enough  of  this.  While  Christian  and  his  comrades  are 
resolutely  awaiting  their  fate,  the  bark  of  Neuha,  with  her  at- 
tendants^ anticipates  the  arrival  of  the  hostile  boats,  which 
were  approaching  to  seize  the  fugitives  ;  and  the  latter,  trust- 
ing to  the  guidance  of  the  bride  of  Forquil  and  her  companions, 
quit  their  rock,  and  intrust  their  destinies  to  the  speed  of  the 
Indian  rowers.  We  make  no  extracts  from  this  part,  reserving 
the  few  we  mean  to  select  for  the  last,  and  most  intensely  in- 
teresting canto. 

The  similie  with  which  it  opens  is,  we  believe,  new ;  and 
the  appearance  to  which  it  alludes  has  never  been  more  hap- 
pily expressed : 

''  White  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea, 
When  half  the  horizon's  clouded  and  half  free, 
Flnttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
Is  hope's  last  gleam,  in  roan's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts ;  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale : 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore." 

On  approaching  an  abnipt,  rocky  precipice,  where  there 
was  no  landing,  the  two  canoes  in  which  the  party  were  essay- 
ing their  escape,  closely  pursued  bv  their  enemies,  separate 
by  Neuha^s  direction*  She  is  left  in  one  with  her  lover, 
plunges  into  the  waves,  and  bids  him  follow.  The  pursuers 
see  mem  no  more,  and  abandon  their  inquest  in  superstitious 
terror ;  but  the  lovers  emerge  in  a  rock- girdled  hollow  <^  an 
island,  which  the  tradition  orthe  natives  had  consecrated,  and 
the  precaution  of  Neuha  had  stored  with  the  needful  requisites 
for  their  sustenance.  This  is  told  most  beautifully  and  po- 
etically We  are  not  in  the  regions  of  enchantment;  in  tbe 
iairy  gardens  described  by  Tasso  and  Ariosto ;  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility in  the  storv,  which  heightens,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  interest  we  feel  in  the  description  of  the  lovcr^s  retreat. 


the  descriptii 

and  hi$[h, 
lie  canopy ; 
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The  arch  upreared  bj  iiatore's  architect, 
The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 
The  buttress  from  some  mouotaiD's  bosom  burled. 
When  the  poles  crashed,  and  water  was  the  world ; 
Or  haidened  from  some  earth-absorbing  fire, 
While  yet  the  globe  reeked  from  its  funeral  pyre : 
The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave. 
Were  then  all  scooped  by  darkness  from  her  cave. 
Then,  with  a  little  tinge  of  phantasy, 
Fantastic  faces  moped  and  moved  on  high, 
And  then  a  mitre  or  a  shrine  would  hx 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 
Thus  nature  played  with  the  sulactites, 
.  And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  seas." 

*^  She,  as  she  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  pressed 

Her  sheltered  love  to  her  impassioned  breast ; 

And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 

An  olden  tale  of  love — for  love  is  old, — 

Old  as  eternity ,  but  not  outworn. 

With  each  new  being  born  or  to  be  bom : 

How  a  young  chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 

Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below. 

Had  risen,  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey, 

Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  lay ; 

How,  in  some  desperate  feud  of  aAer  time, 
He  sheltered  there  a  daughter  of  the  dime, 
A  foe  beloved,  an  offspring  of  a  foe. 
Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  wo; 
How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  stilled,  he  led 
His  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
Their  deep  green  shadow  o*er  the  rocky  door. 
Then  dived — it  seemed  as  if  to  rise  no  more. 
Hit  wondering  mates,  amazed,  amid  their  bark. 
Or  deemed  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark ; 
Rowed  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock, 
Then  paused  upon  their  paddles  from  the  shock, 
When  fresh,  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they  saw 
A  Goddess  rise — so  deemed  they  in  their  awe ; 
And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side. 
Proud  and  exulting  in  hb  mermaid  bride ; 
And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore, 
With  soimding  conchs  and  joyous  hearts  to  shore ; 
How  they  had  sladly  lived  and  calmly  died ; 
And  why  not  also  Torquil  and  his  bride  ?" 

The  loven  thus  escape ;  but  Christian  and  his  two  unfortu* 
nite  comrades  perish,  after  a  gallant  defence,  described  with 
a  freedom  and  spirit,  which  prove  the  poet's  independence  of, 
or  rather  bis  power  over,  the  shackles  of  metre.  There  are 
few  more  interesting  narratives  than  this,  considered  as  a  mere 
story.  There  is  much  fine  abstract  poetry,  which  we  cannot 
▼enture  to  quote,  after  the  length  to  which  our  article  has  run. 

The  translation  of  the  first  canto  of  M oigante  Maggiore  ap- 
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pears  in  Biis  edition,  for  tbe  first  time,  we  believe,  in  America, 
ft  was  an  experiment  in  which  no  one  was  as  likely  to  succeed 
as  Byron*  r uici,  however,  is  much  more  valuable  for  his  an- 
tiquity, and  as  the  forerunner  of  Ariosto,  than  for  his  intrinsic 
pMtry  or  wit  In  the  advertisement,  the  translator  refers  Xo 
the  doubts  as  to  his  intentions,  in  so  frequently  introducing  reli- 
gious  topics ;  and  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  it  was  done  with 
no  purpose  of  deriding  sacred  subjects,  an  attempt  which 
would  tmve  been  alike  hazardous,  in  the  .age  in  which  he  wrote, 
to  his  literary  reputation  and  personal  spifety.  In  this  suppo- 
sition we  concur  without  hesitation.  The  cotemporanepus 
poetry  of  that  age,  in  all  countries,  partakes  of  the  same  lea- 
ven ;  and  we  are  induced  to  smile,  in  reading  the  ancient  bal- 
lad poetry  of  England,  at  the  pious  beginnings  and  conclusions 
of  the  legends  of  love  and  war,  in  the  course  of  many  of  which 
the  poets  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  preliminary  devotions 
with  extraordinary  despatch.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
Pulci^s  latent  intention,  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  version,  in 
which  an  air  of  ridicule  is  too  obviously  assumed,  in  invoca- 
tions and  allusions,  which  should  only  be  uttered  with  solem- 
ni^ 

We  find,  interspersed  through  this  edition,  (such  another 
hodge-podge  no  human  eye  ever  saw,)  some  lines  to  Lady  By- 
ron, and  £ree  farewell  addresses  '^  To  a  Lady,"  on  leaving 
England,  with  which  we  have  not  met  before.  The  three 
latter  are  far  inferior  to  the  exquisite  stanzas  to  Thyrza  and 
Mary.  The  first  was  written,  no  doubt,  in  an  overflowing  of 
die  heart,  with  a  fulness  of  sincere  affection,  which,  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe,  was  not  reciprocated. 

"  There  is  a  mjstic  thread  of  life 

So  dearlj  wreathed  with  mine  alone, 
That  destiny's  relentless  knife 

At  once  must  sever  both  or  none. 
There  is  a  form  dn  which  these  eyes 

•Have  often  gazed  with  fond  delight ; 
By  day  that  form  their  joy  supplies, 

And  dreams  restore  it  through  the  night. 
There  is  a  voice  whose  tones  inspire 

Such  thrills  of  rapture  through  my  breast, 
I  would  not  hear  a  seraph  choir, 

Unless  that  voice  would  jdn  tbe  rest. 
There  is  a  face  whose  flushes  tell 

Affection's  tale  upon  the  cheek ; 
But  pallid  at  our  fond  farewell, 

Proclaims  more  love  than  words  can  speak. 
There  is  lip  which  mine  hath  pressed, 

And  none  had  ever  pressed  before ; 
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It  vowed  to  make  me  sweetly  blessed, 

Aod  mine— mine  onlj,  pressed  it  more. 
There  is  a  bosom — all  roj  own — 

Uatb  pillowed  oft  this  aching  head ; 
A  mouth  which  smiles  on  mt  alone, 

Ad  eye  whose  tears  with  mine  are  shed. 
There  are  two  hearts  when  movements  thrill 

In  unison  so  closely  sweet. 
That  pulse  to  pulse,  responsive  still, 

They*  both  must  heave,  or  cease  to  beat 
There  are  two  souls  whose  equal  flow 

In  gentle  streams  so  calmly  ruir,t 
That  when  they  part— they  part !  ah,  no ! 

They  cannot  part — those  souls  are  one !" 

We  quote  these  lines  less  for  their  poetical  spirit,  than  for 
their  breathing  the  language  of  affection.  Whoever  doubts 
theur  sincerity,  must  be  insensible  to  the  gentler  passions,  and 
in<^able  of  appreciating  their  natural  expression. 

Tne  generation  to  whom  the  former  school  of  poetry  was 
&miliarin  their  youth,  does  not,  of  course,  relish'the  productions 
of  the  new,  with  an  admiration  equal  to  that  felt  by  their  chil- 
dren. Of  those  whose  fondness  for  the  language  of  imagina- 
tion and  passion  has  been  developed  by  the  unparalleled  ferti- 
lity of  the  minstrels  of  the  present  age,  who,  if  asked  to  desig- 
nate the  greatest  among  the  laurelled  band,  can  hesitate  for  a 
moment  m  declaring  Us  preference  ?  Who  has  swept  the 
ch^Mrds  of  the  human  heart,  with  the  most  wizard  skill ;  or 
whose  numbers  dwell  longest  on  the  ear  of  memory,  and  recur 
most  frequently,  awakened  by  a  thousand  associations  ?  And 
if  we  cad  over  die  long  roll  of  the  bards  of  Albion,  respectable 
as  it  is  for  masters  in  every  department  of  the  pleasing  and  no- 
ble art ;  after  we  have  mentioned  Spenser,  and  ShaJtspeare, 
and  Milton,  what  name  shall  we  next  venture  to  add  to  ttte 
splendid  triad?  The  interval  is  long  over  which  we  are 
compelled  to  pass ;  the  period  once  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature,  does  not  yield  a  compeer  to  these  illustri- 
ous poets ;  and  we  can  rest,  in  our  inquest,  with  complete  sa- 
tisfaction, only  upon  the  name  of  Btron. 

*Pres«m6d  to  be  the  correct  reading;  there  being  no  sense  in  the 
passage  in  the  present  edition. 

t  Th9  grammatical  error  in  this  verse  is  probably  the  poet's  own.  He 
was  frequently  guilty  of  similar  oversights,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  wrote.  Whoever  has  tried  his  hand  at  manufacturing  verses,  has  ex- 
perienced the  ojflen  recurring  difficulty,  when  the  verb  concludes  the  line, 
and  most  be  obstinately  singular  or  plural,  in  opposition  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  rhyme. 
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Amt.  XXIV. — Mornings  at  Bow-slreet ;  a  Selection  of  the  most 
humorous  and  entertaining  Reports  which  have  appeared  m 
the  London  Morning  Herald*  By  J.  Wight,  Reporter  to 
the  Morning  Herald.  With  illustrations^  hy  Gsoroe  Cruik« 
SHANK.    New-Yoric.     For  sale  by  the  principal  booksellen. 

There  must  be  an  amazfng  dearth  of  polite  literatare,  as 
our  readers  will  probably  remark,  when  a  reviewer  is  driven 
from  the  regions  of  Parnassus  to  those  of  St.  Giles ;  from  pluck- 
ing flowers  on  Helicon,  to  inspecting  cabbages  and  cauliflow- 
ers in  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Grarden ;  from  classical  sounds 
of  the  uproar  of  Billingsgate. 

**  Tis  as  though  the  eagle 
Shoald  spread  bis  sail-broad  wings  to  flap  a  dongbill ; 
As  tbougb  the  pale  and  withering  pestilence 
Should  ride  the  noon-daj  chariot  of  the  sun ; 
As  one  the  language  of  the  gods  should  borrow, 
To  chatter  loose  and  ribald — ^ 

Fie  on  Mr.  Milman!  We  dare  not  quote  all  hb  words, 
though  he  is  the  very  pink  and  jonquille  of  modem  propriety* 
But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  felt  inclined  to  write  a  bode 
ourselves,  about  which  there  could  be  no  difficulty;  but  we 
could  not  get  it  printed  in  time  to  ireview  it  for  this  number* 
What  then  is  to  be  done  under  the  exigent  circumstances  of 
the  case?  We  must  take  such  specimens  of  the  taste  of  the 
times  as  we  find  provided  for  us,  and  ^'  not  look  the  gift-horse 
in  the  mouth*'' 

We  have  all  seen  and  read  Mornings  in  Town  and  Cooatryt 
and  Mornings  ina  11  the  principal  cities  of  Europe ;  Evenings  at 
Home,  Evenings  in  Autumn,  and  in  all  the  other  seasons ;  but 
our  reporter  for  the  Morning  Herald,  has  chosen  to  devote  bis 
elegant  leisure  to  Mornings  m  the  Police  Office ;  with  the  phi- 
losophical purpose  of  extracting  from  the  exhibition  afiToraed 
by  tne  matunine  resurrection  of  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  and  Mars,  (if  the  tremendous  father  of  Rome 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  fancv,)  what- 
ever met  his  own  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  or  could  be  tra- 
vestied into  something  wjiich  might  satisfy  the  effectual  de- 
mand (to  use  the  scientific  language  of  the  political  economists) 
of  the  newspaper  reading  market.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
which  may  not  be  burlesqued.  It  is  easy  enough  to  conceive 
that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculoue. 
^  little  hero,  (and  almost  all  heroes  are  little,)  cuts  but  a  sorry 
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fi^re  in  a  picture-window,  widi  a  cocked  hat  and  sword  too 
big  for  Goliath  of  Gath,  however  well  he  majr  appear  in  a  ga- 
zette, or  in  an  epic  poem.  But  that  propensity  of  our  nature, 
which  leads  us  to  make  mirth  out  of  moral  obliquity,  to  consi- 
der  distress  and  misenr,  in  their  concrete  appearance,  as  high- 
ly amusing  affairs,  and  to  turn  human  vice  and  sorrow,  (as  the 
French  tutor  complains,  in  one  of  Matthews's  exhibitions,) 
*^  into  ridiculousness,''  can  only  be  ascribed  to  Adam's  fall, 
wherein,  as  the  primer  properly  observes, 

«  We  sinned  all." 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  after  all,  rather  a  funny  si^t,  to  see  a 
young,  or  an  old  gentleman,  brought  up  at  sunrise  in  the  morn- 
ing, Wore  the  worshipful,  courteous,  and  amiable  madstrates, 
who  preside  over  die  nockimal  and  diurnal  morals  ota  lajge 
citv.  Refreshed  by  slumber,  and  wide  awake  by  turning  out 
of  his  dormitory  at  so  early  and  healthy  an  hour,  gentlv  breath- 
ed and  exercised  by  his  walk  to  the  tnbunal,  the  modem  prae- 
tor seats  himself  in  his  chair,  with  a  countenance  full  of  smiles, 
a  voice  mellifluous  as  the  lark's  saluting  the  morn,  and  an  in- 
sinuating manner,  the  charms  of  which  cannot  be  expressed. 
(At  least,  so  we  are  told*  We  are  ready  to  make  affidavit, 
that  we  have  never  been  in  the  watch-house,  except  on  works 
of  necessity  or  mercy.)  But  then  those  who  have  been  out 
a'larldngy  after  the  solemn  noon  of  night ;  who  have  been  fa- 
tigued by  their  peripatetic  exercbes ;  who  have,  perhaps,  sti-^ 
mulated  a  little  beyond  the  measure  of  prudence,  and  have 
then  been  compelled  to  invoke  ^'nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep,"  in  an  attitude  almost  any  how— on  a  bench,  or 
in  a  dark  comer — ^what  an  awkward  squad  they  compose! 
They  have  been  very  naughty,  and  we  ought  to  be  sorry  and 
a^med  for  them.  But  they  cut  such  a  dFoU  figure,  from 
crown  to  toe,  that  we  feel,  for  the  moment,  as  if  it  were  more 
natural  to  laugh  than  to  shed  tears.  Their  beavers  are  knock- 
ed into  divers  representations  of  solids,  unenumerated  in  the 
deventh  book  of  Euclid.  Their  locks  are  in  no  wise  Cesarean, 
but  resemble  nOher  those  of  Absalom,  after  he  was  hauled 
down  from  his  state  of  dependency.  Their  eyes  are  not  '^  in 
a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  but  like  the  sun  at  the  same  probable 
hour,  are  struggUng  through  clouds  and  mist,  squinting  a  few 
slant,  occasional  beams,  as  if  in  search  of  what  may  be  visible. 
A  little  comtn*  iap.  tt aqua.  font,  would  certainly  be  a  goodpre- 
scription  for  the  improvement  of  their  complexions.  Then 
consider  their  gait,  and  the  management  of  their  several  mem- 
bers.   A  leader  charging  at  the  head  of  his  squadmn ;  a  great 
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orator  advancing  to  address  the  conscript  fathers,  or  the  mere 
illastrious  populace,  whom  the/  are  supposed  to  represent ;  a 
gallant,  leading  the  lady  of  his  lore  to  join  in  the  graceful  mea- 
sures of  the  mazy  dance — would  either  of  them,  think  ye,  walk 
o'  this  fashion  ?*  Next  take  a  survey  of  their  drapery.  Con- 
template the  existing  condition  of  their  apparel,  which  may 
have  been  bright  and  glossy  enough,  when  they  first  sallied 
forth  on  the  ramble  which  terminated  in  this  disagreeable  re- 
striction on  their  locomotive  faculties.  However  gaudy  it  may 
have  been,  it  is  now  every  thing  else  but  neat. 

How  they  have  got  into  this  pickle,  is  of  very  little  conse- 
<|uence.  The  only  important  question  is,  how  they  shall  get 
out  of  it,  without  attracting  too  much  observation.  The  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  are  in  a  similar  predicament.  Many,  and 
perhaps  most,  of  these  detenus^  if  asked  what  broogbt  tbem 
there,  might  probably  adopt,  with  truth  and  candour,  the  an- 
swer of  Tom  Moore  of  Fleet  Street's  magpie.  But  they  must 
give  bonds,  and  pay  the  fees  for  their  delightful  night's  rest,  as 
well  as  the  others,  who  have,  perhaps,  broken  the  peace  of  the 
people,  and  violated  their  dignity. 

These  ca^es,  however  distressing  and  uncomfortable  to  the 
parties  most  immediately  interested,  are  apt  to  excite  risibility 
among  the  by-standers.  But  when  it  is  an  afiair  of  irregular 
appropriation,  either  fraudulent  or  forcible,  that  is  to  say,  of 
petit  or  grand  larceny,  burglary,  or  highway  robbery,  the  bosi- 
nessj  one  would  think,  must  assume  a  more  serious  aspect. 
We  should  suppose  it  proper  to  turn  Momus  out  of  court,  with 
all  his  quips  and  cranks,  ^^  i  vezzi  e  i  giochi,''  before  awful 
Nemesis  uplifted  her  scales.  But  such  is  not  always  the  case 
in  criminal  proceedings,  either  as  r^rdsthe  accused,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty — the  judges  who  are  to  pass  sentence,  or 
the  advocates  who  are  to  discuss  the  law  and  facts.  '^  Even 
the  scaffold''  has  ^^  echoed  with  the  jest,"  of  which  there  are 
illustrious  instances.  Socrates  proposed  sacrificing  to  Esca- 
lapius,  a  few  hours  before  his  death.  Sir  Thomas  Moore  was 
facetious  in  the  tower.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Anna  Bullen, 
were  quite  pleasant  in  making  arransements  for  their  decaffta- 
tion.  And  to  descend  from  Tower-hill  to  Tybom,  the  more 
vulgar  subjects  of  penal  jurisprudence  have  frequently  a  natu- 
ral or  assumed  waggery,  a  delightful  ^^  recklessness,"  as  Mr. 
Cooper  would  say,  about  the  distinctions  between  meam  and 
tuum,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals,  (as  defined  in 

*  Tbe  original  passage  is  equally  appropriate*-''  Think  ye,  Alexander 
smelt  o'  this  fashion  ?*' 
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the  treatises  of  moral  phitosopliy,  and  in  the  statutes,)  or  a 
particular  idiom,  which  gives  an  amusing  air  to  their  impropri- 
eties, and  in  some  measure  softens  the  naked  atrocity  of  their 
outrages.  Learned  judges  have  condescended  to  humour  the 
joke;  and  Joe  Miller  furnishes  many  excellent  bon-mot«, 
committed  beneath  the  black-cap  of  judgment,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  to  whom  the  bellman  was  so  soon  to  chant  his  pious 
and  admonitory  verses-^ 

**  And  when  St.  Tulchre's  bell  to-morrow  tolls, 
The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  jrour  poor  souls." 

We  have  all  heard  with  what  gout  that  excellent  new  joke 
is  cracked  monthly  at  the  sessions,  when  the  trcading-mill  is 
recommended  to  the  malefactor  as  an  agreeable  divertimento, 
a  fine  exercise,  and  a  healthy  amusement,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
more  sober  occupation  of  picking  oakum,  or  weaving  peniten- 
tiary striped  cloth.  As  the  object  of  punishment  is  as  much 
the  example  it  holds  up  to  others,  as  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  latter  is  to  be 
hanged^  all  this  pleasantry  may  not  be  amiss.  It  is  gilding  the 
pill  which  the  culprit  must  swallow  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. While  stern  Justice  marches  onward  with  swift  and 
euual  step,  it  is  strewing  her  pathway  with  flowers*  And  after 
all,  a  moralist,  like  Hamlet,  might  find  little  to  choose  between 
Jack  Sheppard  in  his  cart,  and  Julius  Caesar  in  his  triumplial 
chariot*  This  is  certainly  a  more  rational  and  decorous  prac- 
tice than  that  in  which  some  well-meaning  people  seem  mcli- 
ned  to  indulge  in  our  country,  of  canonizing  felons  as  martyrs ; 
making  their  walk  to  the  place  of  execution  a  public  mourning 
procession ;  their  gradus  ad  patihulum  a  Jacobus  ladder,  and 
their  legal  exit  from  the  world  (we  speak  not  rashly  nor  unad- 
visedly) almost  a  vicarious  sufiering,  for  the  benefit  of  the  par- 
ticular congregation,  to  whose  tenets  the  culprit  had  happened 
to  be  supposed  to  be  converted. 

Criminal  proceedings  of  all  kinds  always  excite  a  strange 
interest  in  the  public ;  and  the  practice  of  embellishing,  as  well 
as  reporting  them,  has  long  been  a  source  of  profit  to  writers, 
an4  of  amusement  to  readers,  in  Great  Britain.  Latterly,  we 
have  seen  many  forlorn  attempts  of  the  kind  in  our  own  daily 
prints.  But  the  ]foune  gentlemen  who  essay  to  rival  our  trans- 
Atlantic  brethren  in  this  species  of  comjposition,  arenotatall  %m 
to  the  thing.      Their  reports  are  insufferably  flat.    If  they  will 

f>ersist  in  perpetratii^  them,  we  recommend  a  small  and  select 
ibrary  to  their  serious  perusal,  as  a  preliminary  course  to  qua- 
lify them  for  the  undertaking,  viz.  the  variorum  editions  of  the 
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Newgate  Calendar ;  Field Ws  Classical  History  of  Jonathan 
Wild ;  the  Life  of  BamBeld  Moore  Carew,  king  of  the  Gipsies, 
with  the  glossary ;  the  hest  modem  editions  of  the  Slang  Dic- 
tionary ;  and  as  respectable  a  collection  of  reports  as  they  can 
procure,  up  to  and  including  the  work,  the  title  of  which  is  at 
the  head  of  our  article.  Should  there  be  any  of  them  more 
promising  than  there  is  present  reason  to  expect,  we  would 
put  them  through  a  second  and  more  refined  course  of  read- 
mg,  such  as  the  miscellaneous  and  multifarious  works  of  Pierce 
Egan,  Blackwood^s  Magazine,  ad  libitum^  and  some  portions  of 
*'  Sayings  and  Doings ;''  to  which  we  would  add,  by  way  of 
giving  them  a  taste  of  science  and  political  economy,  Colqu- 
houn^s  Police  of  London  and  of  the  river  Thames.  With  this  in- 
itiation into  style  and  technical  terms,  with  theiropportunitiesfor 
observing  what  is  droll  about  black  and  white  convicts,  if  they 
could  make  no  better  fist  of  reporting  than  they  do  now,  wc 
should  give  them  up  in  despair,  and  beg  them  to  let  the  poor 
devils  go  to  the  bridewell,  penitentiary,  and  state-prison,  ac- 
cording to  law,  without  such  lame  and  impotent  efibrts  to  make 
their  crimes  or  their  misfortunes  matters  of  merriment. 

But  we  are  too  patriotic  not  to  be  willing  to  ascribe  the  dul- 
ness  of  our  own  police  literature  to  another  cause  than  the  ob- 
tuseness  of  our  reporters.  We  would  fain  believe  that  the 
morality  of  our  nation  is  too  strong  to  approve  and  cultivate, 
as  yet,  this  habit,  '^  miscendi  seria  ludo,''  of  confounding  the 
bad  with  the  ridiculous,  putting  sin  in  masquerade,  like  the 
vice  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  and  turning  the  solemn  drama  of 
Justice  into  a  farce.  We  hope  it  may  long  continue  to  be  die 
case,  and  pray  that  none  of  our  remarks  may  be  maliciously  or 
stupidly  construed. 

The  reporter  to  the  Morning  Herald  seems  to  be  clever 
enough  in  his  vocation  ;  to  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  the 
peculiarities  of  all  the  candidates  who  make  their  appearance 
under  the  protection  of  the  modem  Dosberries,  and  to  be  a 
proficient  in  the  language  of  flash,  or  of  the  fancy — a  very  an- 
cient dialect,  which,  by  its  successively  engrafting  on  the  ori- 
ginal patois  of  gipsies  and  pickpockets,  the  idioms  of  all  the 
lower  classes  and  conditions  of  society,  and  all  strange  abuses 
or  quaintnesses  of  speech,^  has  become  exceedingly  extensive, 
and  even  threatens  innovation  on  regular  and  lawful  language. 
We  have  observed  a  few  of  its  scattering  terms  and  phrases  in- 
sinuating themselves  into  polite  vocabularies  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  when  they  have  once  sneaked  into  good  company, 
fhey  may  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  refuse  to  be  walked  fortti. 

We  shall  make  one  or  two  selections  from  this  volume,  for  the 
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benefit  of  those  who  have  not  the  curiosity,  or  the  patience,  to 
read  the  whole.  The  latter  we  acknowledge  to  be  our  own 
case: 

<<THI  I.OVK8  OF  H'eiLLIIS  AND  JULIA  COB. 

**  Mr.  Robert  M'Oillies  was  brought  before  the  magistrates,  to  answer 
the  complaint  of  Aliss  Julia  Cob»  Mr  Robert  M*GilHes  was  a  tall,  stout, 
portly,  middle  aged,  Scottish  gentleman ;  and  Miss  Julia  Cob,  a  diminu- 
tive Hibernian  young  ladj,  in  a  richly  braided  dark  blue  habit,  smart 
riding  hat,  long  black  veil,  and  red  morocco  ridicult. 

^  Miss  Julia  Cob  made  a  multitude  of  complaints,  bj  which  it  appear- 
ed, that  whilst  she  was  living  a  gay  and  happy  spinster,  with  her  friends 
in  Dublin,  she  was  courted  by  Mr.  Robert  M^Gillies,  whose  card  bore  the 
initials  '*  M.  P."  aAer  his  name ;  and  she,  conceiving  that  M.  P.  meant 
^Member  of  Parliament,"  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  honied  words.  That 
she  afterward  discovered  his  profession  was  the  taking  of  likenesses,  and 
that  the  M.  P.  meant  Miniature  Painter.  That  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
appointment, of  this  discovery,  she  continued  her  afi*ectioas  towards  him, 
and  eventually  consented  to  come  with  him  to  England — not  as  his  wife, 
but  as  his  friend  pro  tempore ;  for  she  could  not  think  of  taking  up  with 
a  miniature  painter  for  life.  That  they  did  come  to  England  accordingly, 
and  took  up  their  rest  in  London ;  but  from  that  period  Mr.  Robert 
M^Oillies  became  an  altered  man ;  he  relinquished  his  M.  P.  profession, 
and  lived  entirely  upon  her  means,  spending  almost  his  whole  time  in 
amoking  and  drinking,  lying  in  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  and  amusing 
himself  between  whiles  with  tearing  his  and  her  garments  in  shreds  and 
tatters.  That  at  length  her  affection  for  him  began  to  evaporate,  and 
being  much  impoverished  by  these  vagaries  of  his,  she  determined  *  to 
whistle  him  off,  and  let  him  down  the  wind  to  prey  on  fortune,'  as  Othel- 
lo Ulked  of  doing  by  the  gentle  Desdemona.'  That  in  consequence  of 
this  determination  she  '  got  heiself  acquainted'  with  another  lover — not  a 
Scottish  and  sottish  soi  disant  M.  P.,  but  a  real,  unadulterated,  and  ge- 
nuine Irish  Mem.  Par. — one  who  had  taken  a  house  for  her  in  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand,  furnished  it  fit  for  a  princess  to  live  in,  and  provided  her 
ivith  all  things  fittins  for  a  lady  in  her  situation.  That  Mr.  Robert 
M^Oillies  felt  himself  so  dissatisfied  at  this  new  arrangement,  that  he 
forced  his  way  into  her  new  abode  in  Norfolk-street,  turned  her  char- 
woman out  of  doors,  broke  her  glasses,  tore  her  clothes  to  ribbons,  spat 
in  her  face  seventeen  times,  and  swore  he  loved  her  so  that  she  should 
never  live  with  any  other  jontleman  till  she  was  completely  dead  and 
done  with.  Nay,  more — having  done  all  this,  he  laid  himself  down  on 
the  best  bed  in  the  house,  and  taking  out  hia  pipe,  began  smoking  away 
as  ha  used  to  do  at  home ;  though  she  told  him  her  new  lover  *  couldn't 
abide  the  smell  of  baecah.^ 

** Under  these  circumstances.  Miss  Julia  Cob  begged  the  magistrates 
to  interpose  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  between  her  and  Mr.  Robert 
M*Gillies.  He  was  a  strong,  powerful  man,  she  said,  and  she  verily  believ- 
ed he  would  never  let  her  go  to  her  grave  alive — a  figure  of  speech  which 
ebe  afterward  explained  to  mean — ^that  she  verily  believed  he  intended 
to  do  her  some  grievous  bodily  harm — or,  in  other  words,  he  intended  to 
prevent  her  going  to  her  grave  in  the  natural  way. 

^The  officers  who  took  Mr.  Robert  M'Gillies  into  custody,  stated  that 
they  found  him — though  in  the  middle  of  the  day — stretched  out  at  full 
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length  in  bed,  with  all  bis  clothes  on,  except  bii  coat»  and  smokiaga  loag 
pipe ;  and  on  a  chair  by  his  bedside  was  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  a  large 
jorum  of  ale. 

^  Mr.  Robert  M^Oillies,  who  had  been  with  difficulty  restrained  while 
these  statements  were  making,  now  entered  upon  his  defence  in  form  and 
manner  following : 

*<<  She  is  a  pUlainj  and  will  swear  any  thing !'  (thumping  the  table  and 
bursting  iulo  tears.)  *  But  I  don't  blame  her,  I  blame  her  evil  adTisers." 
(Aiiother  thump  and  more  tears.)  *  She  has  been  heard  as  a  woman, 
and  now  let  me  be  heard  as  a  man  !'  (A  louder  voice,  a  heavier  thump, 
and  a  greater  flood  of  tears.)  <  I  was  a  bright  man  before  I  knew  her! 
Uer  name  is  not  Julia  Ce6.  She  has  deceived  many  a  man  under  the 
name  of  Juida  Cob.  Her  right  name  is  Jane  Spencer !  and  she  knows 
it.  I  don't  want  to  go  near  her,  I  tell  you !'  (A  fresh  supply  of  teats.) 
*  I  love  her  better  than  my  own  heart's  blood ;  but  I  don't  care — I  won't 
be  used  in  this  manner — I'll  be  d**-d  if  I  will !  Confound  her  and 
them  altogether,  I  say  !  But  I  don't  blame  her — I  blame  the  devils  she 
has  get  about  her.  She  said  to  me  one  day,  says  she,  <  Come,  MKHIKes,' 
says  she,  *  let  you  and  I  go  down  upon  our  bare  knees,  and  swear  to  be 
true  to  each  other  for  ever  and  ever !'  and  now  she  uses  me  in  thb  man- 
ner!  Oh !  oh !  oh  i'  (Lots  of  tears.)  *  What' am  I  brought  here  for.' 
What  have  J  done  ?    Answer  me  that !    Oh !  oh  !  oh  !'  Uc 

^  Mr.  Robert  M'Gillies  filled  up  the  pauses  in  this  speech,  by  licking 
in  with  his  tongue  the  tears,  Stc.  which  flowed  plentifully  through  the 
stubble  on  his  upper  lip ;  and  having  made  an  end  of  speaking — 

<*  The  magistrate  told  him  he  was  a  very  foolish  man,  and  Miss  Jalm 
Cob  was  not  a  bit  better  than  she  should  be ;  nevertbelees  she  must  not 
be  subjected  to  personal  violence,  and  he  therefore  must  put  in  bail  to  keep 
the  peace  towards  her — himself  in  £50,  and  two  sureties  in  £t&  eadi. 

**  It  appeared,  however,  that  his  friends  had  previously  been  bound  for 
him  in  a  charge  of  assault  upon  the  same  lady,  and  the  magtstrate  de- 
claring their  recognisances  forfeited  by  this  his  subsequent  violeooe,  they 
declined  coming  forward  again. 

**  So  Mr.  Robert  M^Gillies  was  consigned  to  his  own  lamentations  in 
the  drearv  dungeons  of  Tolhill-fields'  Bridewell,  and  the  false-hearted 
Julia  Cob  returned  to  her  new  lover  in  Norfolk-street." — pp.  34-^. 

After  this  pathetic  storj,  we  shall  extract  another  of  a  less 
sentunental  kind,  by  way  of  relieving  our  readers'  feelings  from 
their  sympathetic  sorrows  for  the  woes  ofMr.  MKjrillies. 

"  A  TEJL  PARTY. 

"  Joseph  Arnold,  Esq.  of  Duck -lane,  Westminster,  a  retired  hackney- 
coachman,  better  known  by  the  title  of  ^  the  Rough  Diamond,"  and  as 
the  intimate  friend  of  Bill  Gibbons,  Esq.  P.  C.  Com.  Oen.  was  brought 
before  the  sitting  magistrate  under  the  following  awkward  circumstances : 

Mr.  Peter  Uuy,  who  Is  a  tailor,*  (by  trade,)  and  Mrs.  Peter  Guy,  were 
invited  to  tea  by  the  accomplished  hostess  of  the  Russian  Hotel,  in  Bow- 
street.  Mr.  Joseph  Arnold,  Mr.  Joseph  Arnold's  housekeeper,  and  seve- 
ral other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  of  the  party.  There  was  toast  and 
'  '  .III..        I  ■■  ■   ■       I  ■  ■  II     . 

*  A  tnilor,  when  asked  what  he  is,  never  replies  sitnply,  "1  am  a  tailor  ,-* 
but,  <*I  am  a  tailor,  by  /nuie^— thereby  seeming  to  signify  that  be  is  not  a 
lailor  by  nature. 
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prime  Dorset,  and  muffins  and  crumpets,  with  Gu&powder  and  Behea 
for  the  ladies ;  and  pig's  face,  red  herrings,  and  hot  coffee,  for  the  gentle- 
men ;  in  short,  there  was  every  thing  quite  genteel  and  comfortable. 
Now,  it  so  happened,  that  Mr.  Peter  uuy  wore  a  white  poodle*  upper 
benjamin,  of  his  own  make,  on  the  occasion,  and  this  unfortunate  dress 
upset  the  comfort  of  the  whole  party.  Mr.  Joseph  Arnold  first  observed, 
that  Mr.  Peter  Guy's  poodle-benjamin  was  as  pretty  a  bit  of  toggeryf  as 
ever  be  t$ed.  All  the  company  agreed  to  this,  except  one  lady,  (Mrs. 
Jonathan  Ouy,)  who  remarked  that  it  looked  rather  too  warm-like  and 
smothery  for  fire-side  wear.  Mr.  Joseph  Arnold  obseived  it  warn*!  a 
morsel  too  warm  for  those  as  had  any  gumption^  in  'em  ;  and  he  offered  to 
bet  a  shilling  that  he  could  get  it  on,  if  so  be  as  Mr.  Peter  Guy  would  be 
kind  enough  to  peel.$  There  was  not  a  lady  in  company  who  did  not 
laogb  outright  at  this  proposition,  because  Mr.  Joseph  Arnold  is  a  large 
round  man,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  Mr.  Peter  Guy,  as  one  of  the 
ladies  very  justly  observed,  is  a  liule  hop-o'-my-thumb  chap,  not  above 
half  as  big.  Mr.  J.  Arnold,  however,  swore  by  goles^  (a  favourite  oath  of 
his,)  that  he  would  not  flinch  from  his  bet ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Peter  Guy 
took  him  at  his  wgrd,  the  stakes  were  deposited,  and  Mr.  Peter  Guy  ba- 
ring slipped  out  of  bis  benjamin,  Mr.  Joseph  Arnold  squeezed  himself 
into  it,  without  a  vast  deal  of  trouble ;  though,  when  it  was  on,  the  sleeves 
did  not  reach^nuch  below  his  elbows.  Mr.  Peter  Guy  readily  admitted 
that  he  was  done,||  and  requested  his  benjamin  again ;  but  Mr.  Joseph 
Arnold  refused  to  restore  it,  observing,  that  it  was  a  prime  fit,  and  be 
would  give  it  a  turn  among  the  swells  in  Duck-lane.  The  ladies  remon- 
strated, the  gentlemen  laughed,  the  noise  ran  high ;  the  tea  tables  were 
hurried  away,  and  the  crumpets  were  upset  among  the  ashes.  But  it  was 
all  of  no  use,  Mr.  Joseph  Arnold  swore  the  toggery  was  too  good  for  a 
taUor,  and  he  would  keep  it  for  himself;  and  so  saying,  he  sallied  forth 
and  strutted  up  and  down  Bow-street  for  nearly  two  hours,  till  at  length 
the  patience  of  Mr.  Peter  Guy  became  exhausted,  and  he  gave  him  in 
ekaree  toan  officer,  who  carried  him  before  the  magistrate. 

"  His  worship  having  first  ordered  Mr.  Joseph,  Arnold  to  be  placed  at 
the  bar,  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself? 

^  He  replied,  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  a  bit  disgraced  by  being  pla- 
ced in  that  'ere  bar,  being  as  bow  he  was  well  known  to  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Markland,  the  magistrates  at  Queen-square,  and  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Duck-lane,  as  an  honest  man,  and  one  that  was  as  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  as  any  man  who  was  no  better  off  than  himself.  And  as  to  the 
benjamin  there  was  such  a  bother  about,  he  had  got  it  on  by  the  free 
consent  of  the  owner,  and  he  would  keep  it  on  long  enough,  unless  the 
owner  stood  a  drop  of  summutshort.ir 

**  *  If  that's  the  case.  Sir,'  observed  the  magistrate,  '  I  shall  instantly 
commit  you  for  the  robbery.' 

''  This  seemed  to  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  Mr.  Joseph  Arnold, 
for  he  instantly,  though  slowly,  began  to  peel ;  and  having  so  done,  he 
banded  the  benjamin  over  the  bar,  sulkily  observing,  *  This  comes  of 

*  An  Mltra  napped  driTing,  or  box-ceat. 

t  Teggefjj  from  the  Roman  ^gti* 

f  OumpHoriy  strength,  either  bodily  or  mental. 

I  Peel,  Xq  strip,  to  disrobe. 

H  Done,  cftu|;ht,  beat. 

T  A  dram,  a  drop  of  max. 
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keeping  oompany  with  iaUorSf  your  worship,  and  I  can't  tay  hot  it  sanres 
me  right  HowsomeTer,  he  mought  have  had  it  before,  if  he  had  not  been 
•o  d-— -d  tail  and  consequential  about  it.** 

^  Mb.  Peter  Ouy  thanked  the  magistrate  for  his  kind  interposition,  and 
the  parties  withdrew." — pp.  14-16. 

Mr.  Geoiige  Cruiksbank  has  lent  hit  comic  pencil  to  illus- 
trate  ibese  reports.  He  is  unriTalled  in  his  own  department. 
The  cuts  have  been  Tenr  fairly  copied  in  the  American  edition. 

With  respect  to  the  fitness  of  such  books  for  publication,  oi 
the  state  of  public  taste  which  is  to  be  inferred,  in  a  communitj 
where  they  are  formally  receired,  it  is  but  fair,  at  least,  to  he^r 
what  the  author  has  to  say  in  his  own  vindication.  While  ad- 
mitting that  their  principal  object  is  ^^pour  faire  rire^^  be  in- 
sists tiiat  they  may  answer  a  more  useiiil  end.  ^<  The  reader 
is  placed,  without  personal  sacrifice,  amidst  the  various  and 
somewhat  repulsive  groupes  of  a  police  office,  and  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  states  and  conditions  of  human  nature,  wttii 
which,  from  the  symnathy  due  to  the  more  unfortunate  part  6[ 
the  species,  he  should  not  be  entirely  ignorant ;  it  is  by  such 
means  that  the  prosperous  and  orderly  portion  of  society  can 
know  what  passes  among  the  destitute  and  disorderly  portion 
of  it ;  that  they  can  rightly  appreciate  the  advantages  thqr  en- 
joy, and  the  value  and  importance  of  these  particular  institu- 
tions of  their  country." 

There  is,  at  least,  as  much  truth  in  this  supposition,  as  in  the 
pretensions  of  most  novels,  that  profess  to  describe  living  man- 
ners and  characters.  They  do  as  much  good  as  caricature 
prints — and,  we  believe,  no  more. 


Art.  XXV.^^Sketches  of  Corsica,  or  a  Journal  written  during 
a  visit  to  that  island  in  1 823,  with  an  outline  of  its  Historjfj 
and  specimens  of  the  Language  and  Poetrv  of  the  People. 
By  RoBSET  Benson,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.     London:  1825. 

The  late  General  Paoli  is  said  to  have  lost,  towards  tiie 
close  of  his  life,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  by  the  failure 
of  a  mercantile  house  in  Leghorn.  What  ne  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune,  and  what  his  frugality  enabled  him  to  lay 
up  from  the  pension  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, he  disposed  of  at  his  death  in  a  manner  to  be  expck^ted 
from  one  who  truly  and  ardently  loved  the  country  of  his  birth. 
He  directed  the  annual  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  ap- 
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pfied  to  paying  four  professors  of  a  school,  which  he  desired  to 
HmnA  in  the  city  of  Corte,  the  native  capital  of  Corsica.  He 
also  bequeathed  the  salary  of  fifty  pounds  to  be  paid  to  a  school- 
master of  Rostino,  his  native  district,  who  was  to  instruct  the 
children  of  that  place  in  the  inferior,  and  what  in  our  own 
country  are  the  common  branches  of  education.  In  case  any 
thing  should  occur  to  prevent  these  legacies  from  being  be- 
stowed according  to  his  intention,  be  directed  the  whole 
amount  to  be  annually  applied  towards  maintaining  five  Corsi- 
can  students  in  any  of  the  chief  universities  of  the  continent. 
It  was  the  bounty  of  an  enlightened  man,  and  a  true  patriot, 
who  knew  too  well  what  his  unfortunate  country  needed  to  raise 
it  from  its  barbarism,  and  to  inspire  its  citizens  with  a  rational 
and  steady  love  of  liberty.  In  1 833,  the  author  of  the  book 
before  us  visited  the  island  of  Corsica,  with  the  object  of  pay- 
ing these  and  some  other  legacies  of  Paoli.  The  liberal  inten- 
tions of  that  illustrious  man  are  now  about  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  government ;  and  a 
college  is  to  be  erected  at  Corte,  on  the  very  spot  where  Paoli 
said  that  he  would  place  the  statue  of  liberty.  He  did  not 
know  in  what  sense  his  words  were  to  be  fulfilled — for  know- 
ledge, though  not  liberty,  is  her  parent,  and  is  a  better  image 
of  ner  than  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  ever  produced  or  fan- 
cied. 

The  forty  years  stru^le  of  the  Corsicans  for  their  indepen- 
dence, first  with  the  Genoese,  and  finally  with  the  French,  by 
whom  they  were  overpowered,  drew  upon  them  the  notice  of 
the  world  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  greatest 
warrior  of  modern  times  was  their  countirman,  has  made  the 
name  of  this  island  familiar,  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who  has 
lired  in  the  present.  The  last  battle  for  Corsican  fi'eedom 
was  fought  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  but  the  crowded 
series  of  astonishing  events  which  have  since  chanced  the  face 
of  the  civilized  world,  have,  as  it  were,  removed  it  ferther  back 
into  history,  and  made  it  seem  like  the  le&:end  of  a  distant  aj^e. 
The  mention  of  Corsica  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  men,  not 
with  the  idea  of  Paoli,  but  with  that  of  Bonaparte.  It  were  a  ' 
curious  study,  to  examine  how  far  the  peculiar  national  charac- 
ter of  the  Cforsicans  was  that  of  Napoleon,  and  how  far  the 
state  of  society  in  that  country  where  he  was  bom  and  passed 
his  boyish  years,  may  be  presumed  to  have  formed  and  mould- 
ed the  mind  of  him  of  whom  Europe  so  long  stood  in  fear.  In 
addition  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cor- 
sica, the  work  before  us  contains  many  curious  particulars, 
which  might  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Vol,  it.  45 
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The  barbarism  and  ignorance  into  which  the  CoraicaDB  are 
gnok,  is  beyond  diat  of  almost  any  other  European  nation. 
Even  the  Russian,  notwithstanding  he  is  flogged,  if  we  may  be^ 
lieve  Dr.  Clarke,  every  hour  in  the  day,  bhis  superior  in  point 
of  civilization ;  he  lives  in  a  more  coinfortable  dwelling,  and 
cultivates  his  fields  with  far  greater  skill.  We  have  heard 
somewhat  of  the  degeneracy  and  degradation  of  the  moden 
Greeks,  but  they  are  a  polished  and  enlightened  people,  com- 
pared with  the  Corsicans.  A  colony  of  Mainotes,  who  were 
planted  in  this  island  many  years  ago  by  the  Genoese,  and  of 
whom  the  remains  are  now  settled  at  Ajaccio,  excited  the 
wonder  and  jealousy  of  the  natives,  by  building  commodious 
bouses,  cultivating  gardens,  planting  fine  vineyards,  possessing 
thriving  flocks  and  herds,  and  living  in  every  respect  in  a  style 
of  comfort  new  to  the  Corsicans.  In  some  of  the  cities  and 
sea-ports,  it  is  true,  that  civilization  has  made  a  little  progress. 
They  have  houses  built  by  foreign  architects,  and  it  sometimea 
happens  that  a  priest  from  the  continent  settles  among  tbem^ 
or  that  some  of  the  nobility  are  educated  in  foreign  parts ;  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  remain  nearly  in  the  same  state 
in  which  they  were  in  the  days  of  Seneca.  The  neighbour* 
hood  of  Rome  has  contributed  little  to  soften  the  manners,  or 
enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people,  either  in  ancient  or  in  mo-i 
dem  times.  The  barbarism  in  which  they  dwell  is  as  ancient 
as  the  most  bigoted  admirer  of  antiquity  could  desire ;  it  is  the 
sacred  barbansm  of  two  thousand  years.  Boswell  first  sug- 
gested the  parallel  between  the  ancient  Germans  and  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  Corsica,  and  the  author  of  the  book  b^ore 
us  has  followed  it  out  with  many  quotations  from  -the  classics ; 
but  we  apprehend  that  no  American  could  read  their  accounts, 
without  being  often  reminded  of  the  aborigines  of  his  own 
country,  and  that  he  would  see  with  surprise  how  much  the 
manners  of  savage  life  resemble  each  other  among  diflferent 
races,  in  difierent  climates,  and  in  countries  the  most  distant 
from  each  other.  One  very  remarkable  point  of  resemblance 
is  seen  in  the  treatment  and  condition  of  their  women.  The 
age  of  chivalry  did  nothing  for  Corsica.  The  great  bodv  of 
crusaders,  the  worshippers  of  female  beauty,  as  well  as  of  ttie 
cross,  wbo  fought  as  much  to  gain  favour  in  the  ejes  of  the 
Mies  as  of  their  Maker,  poured  throu^  the  Mediterranean 
without  communicating  any  thing  of  their  spirit  to  the  ungal- 
lint  islanders.  When  Boswell  travelled  in  Corsica,  he  was 
attended  by  two  stout  women,  who  carried  his  bagmge  on 
their  heads.    <^  The  Cersican  wife,''  says  Benson,  «<is  little 
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more  than  the  slare  and  dradge  of  her  haughty  master.  He 
rides  on  his  mule,  while  she  paces  along  at  his  side.  To  the 
caltivation  of  the  plot  of  ground  that  surrounds  bis  hut,  the  wife 
has  to  attend,  while  he  smokes  his  pipe  beneath  the  shad  j  chest- 
nut, or  roams  about  the  mountains  with  his  gun  and  his  dog.'' 
A  barbarous  nation  is,  of  course,  indolent,  and  no  people  can 
be  more  so  than  the  Corsicans,  or  with  a  better  apology.  The 
great  beauty  of  their  country,  the  perpetual  mildness  and  sere- 
nity  of  their  climate,  the  soilness  of  the  air,  loaded  almost  to 
oppression  with  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  vegetation,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  are  all  so 
many  temptations  to  that  luxurious  idleness  in  which  the  Cor* 
sicans  delight  to  indulge.  <  >ne  of  their  chief  amusements  is  to 
lie  at  their  ease  in  the  open  air,  telling  old  tales  of  their  brave 
ancestors,  and  singing  songs  in  honour  of  their  countrymen-*a 
pastime  which  they  continue  late  into  the  night.  At  other 
times,  they  build  large  fires  in  the  forests,  and  lie  about  them 
for  whole  days.  In  addition  to  the  game  he  is  able  to  kill,  the 
Corsican  feeds  principally  upon  chestnuts,  the  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  forest,  which,  when  in  season,  he  beats  down  from 
the  trees  for  his  simple  meal,  slaking  his  thirst  at  the  next  ri- 
vulet; and  of  which  his  family  gathers  and  lays  by  a  provision 
for  the  year.  So  exceedingly  averse  are  the  Cprsicans  to  la- 
bour, that  Boswell  found  numbers  of  Sardinians  and  Luccese 
employed  as  artificers  and  day-labourers  in  the  island  ;  nor  did 
Benson,  who  visited  them  fifly  years  later,  discover  in  this  par- 
ticular any  visible  improvement  in  their  character.  The  agri- 
culture ot  the  country  is  just  what  might  be  expected  among 
such  a  people.  A  few  furrows  are  scratched  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  with. a  stick,  shaped  ^'likehalf  an  anchor,^'  and 
this  is  called  ploughing.  No  manure  is  added  to  the  soil,  for 
the  Corsicans  are  unacquainted  with  its  use,  but  tlie  seed  is 
scattered  over  it,  and  trusted  to  the  genial  climate  and  the  na- 
tural fertility  of  the  earth  to  germinate  and  grow  as  it  can.  In 
the  time  of  raoli,  two  or  three  persons  in  each  province  were 
appointed,  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  state,  to  super  inte  id 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  many  regulations  were  made 
for  the  encouragerrifent  of  agriculture.  We  suppose  that  these 
r^ulations  did  not  continue  in  force  after  the  French  became 
masters  of  the  island  •,  at  all  events,  they  seem  to  have  produ- 
ced no  adequate  effect.  The  environs  of  Bastia  are  almost 
the  only  exception  to  this  utter  neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil ;  and  they,  it  is  said,  owe  their  superiority  to  the  F^rench, 
who,  at  different  periods,  have  been  stationed  in  that  place, 
and  have  introduced  among  the  people  a  taste  for  the  conve- 
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niences  of  life,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  processes  of 
agriculture.  The  state  of  Corsican  commerce  strikingly  illus- 
trates  the  rudeness  of  the  condition  of  socfety  •  Money  is  aknoet 
unknown  in  the  interior ;  the  simple  exchange  of  one  article 
for  another  constitutes  the  internal  traffic  of  the  natives.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  island  is  inconsiderable.  Boswell,  who 
was  desirous  to  swell  every  circumstance  relating  to  the  islaid 
into  as  much  importance  as  it  would  bear,  could  find  no  arti- 
cles of  exportation  worth  speaking  of,  except  the  chestnuts 
which  the  women  picked  up  m  the  forests,  and  the  oil  squeezed 
by  them  from  the  oUves  they  ^thered,  the  value  of  aU  which 
amounted  to  about  500,000  French  crowns.  In  a  country 
where  the  shepherds  pass  the  night  around  fires  in  the  open 
air,  or  sleep  amid  their  flocks,  and  where  the  most  agreeable 
shelter  for  tne  day  is  the  shade  of  a  tree,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  great  care  or  skill  should  be  shown  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  habitations.     Benson  thus  describes  them : 

**  The  houses  of  the  interior  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  hum- 
blest cottages  in  England.  They  consist  of  four  walls,  covered  by  a  rude 
roof,  many  having  only  one  opening,  which  serves  for  door,  chimney,  and 
window ;  they  have  not  usually  a  second  story,  and  when  they  have,  you 
ascend  to  it  by  a  ladder,  as  into  an  English  hayloft.  The  first  that  strikes 
the  traveller,  on  entering  one  of  the  huts,  is  an  immense  heap  of  chest- 
nuts lying  in  one  corner.  These  form  the  chief  support  of  the  bardjr 
Corsicans.  They  are  not  eaten  raw,  but  reduced  into  flour;  the  bread 
of  which  is  termed  "  pisticcine."  It  is  also  formed  into  various  dishes, 
called  pulenta,  brilloli,  fritelle,  frandoline,  kc. 

"  The  houses  contain  stools,  benches,  and  tables,  of  the  rudest  kind ; 
the  wood  fire,  when  any  fire  is  wanted,  crackles  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  the  smoke  issuing  where  it  can ;  the  housewife,  surrounded  by  ber 
hardy  offspring,  attends  to  the  humble  domestic  arrangements,  while  her 
lord  and  master  traverses  the  mountains  with  his  gun  in  search  of  game 
for  his  family.  At  night,  a  small  stick  of  the  pinus  lariccio  often  serves 
as  a  lamp.  *  This,'  said  a  Corsican  to  me,  as  he  pointed  to  a  twig  that 
was  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  forest  of  Vizzavona,  *  is  one  of  our  can- 
dles.* Such  is  the  simple  mode  of  living  that  generally  pervades  the 
whole  interior  of  the  island." — pp.  37,  38. 

Even  the  houses  of  their  nobili^  are  by  no  means  palaces. 
That  in  which  Paoli  was  born,  at  Kostino,  and  of  which  a  plate 
is  given  in  this  work,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  order  of  architec- 
ture with  those  described  in  the  above  extract,  and  to  differ 
from  them  only  in  being  more  than  commonly  capacious.  It  is 
without  a  chimney,  and  has  a  few  small  holes  just  under  the 
rafters,  which  serve  for  windows.  The  house  at  Ajaccio,  in 
which  Bonaparte  was  born,  is  the  best  in  that  city ;  and  Ben- 
son does  not  speak  highly  of  its  appearance.  Notwithstanding 
their  extreme  disposition  to  indolence,  this  race  of  men  is  er- 
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ceedingly  active  in  war.  Nations  who  subsist  by  huntine  are 
always  warlike  and  courageous.  The  diversions  of  the  Covsi" 
cans  are  of  a  martial  nature — ^the  morescas,  or  mock  fights,  at- 
tract the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  island.  They  delight 
in  hunting  the  wild  boar,  and  in  the  dangerous  amusement  of 
baiting  cattle  with  the  large  and  fierce  mountain  dogs.  Some- 
times a  Corsican,  in  the  very  fury  and  heat  of  the  baiting,  will 
rush  in,  seize  the  frantic  animal  by  the  horns,  and  lead  it  away. 
Boswell  once  witnessed  a  Corsican  dance,  performed  by  four 
soldiers,  to  the  sound  of  one  of  the  ancient  airs  of  the  island. 
"It  was,"  says  he,  "truly  savage.  They  thumped  with 
their  heels,  sprung  upon  their  toes,  brandished  their  arms, 
wheeled  and  leaped  with  the  most  violent  gesticulations.  It 
gave  me  the  idea  of  an  admirable  war-dance.''  The  elo- 
quence of  the  Corsicans  is  not  inferior  to  their  bravery ;  their 
lan^age,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  is  highly  figurative,  and 
delivered  with  a  passionate  vehemence  of  manner.  It  is  an 
old  saying,  that  every  man  of  the  country  seems  born  for  the 
forum. 

The  obli^tion  of  revenging  injuries,  is  as  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  mmd  of  the  Corsican  as  upon  that  of  the  North  Ame- 
ncan  Indian.  The  father  teaches  nis  sons,  from  their  earliest 
age,  to  believe  in  God  and  the  holy  church,  and  never  to  for- 
give their  enemies.  "  The  sons,''  says  Benson,  "no  sooner 
arriTe  at  the  age  of  puberty,  than  their  parents  buy  them  arms, 
or  lend  them  their  own ;  telling  them  that  being  men,  and 
strong  as  other  men,  they  ought  to  see  their  ri^ts  respected. 
These  words,  engraven  on  the  heart  of  the  young  Corsican,  are 
always  recurring  to  his  thoughts,  and  frequently  lead  to  the 
most  frightful  consequences.  What  those  rights  are,  does  not 
depend  with  him  upon  any  dry  definitions,  it  is  enough  that  be 
feels  insulted ;  and  thus  in  his  own  person  he  often  unites  the 
difierent  characters  of  legislator,  of  judge,  and  of  executioner." 

"  Every  Corsican  peasant  has  a  set  of  fixed  principles  of  action,  and 
determinate  notions  of  honour,  from  which  he  seldom  swerves.  Each 
man  carries  in  his  breast  his  code  of  practical  laws,  and  in  his  band  the 
instrument  to  put  those  laws  into  execution.  He  feels  intensely,  and  is 
unaccustomed  to  draw  distinctions,  and  refine  upon  his  rude  system  of 
natural  legislation.  The  French  laws  in  force  in  the  island  take  notice 
of  these  violent  outrages  on  public  tranquillity ;  but  the  inaccessible  na- 
tureof  the  country  affords,  in  most  instances,  a  safe  asylum  to  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  them.  The  courts  of  Bastia  pass  sentences  of  death 
on  the  parties,  whilst  the  latter  are  living  on  the  mountains,  scarcely 
verse  off  than  in  the  humble  dwellings  I  have  before  described.'^ — pp. 
51,  6«. 

To  protect  his  personal  rights,  and  to  execute  the  law  which 
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be  has  thus  taken  into  his  oi^n  hands,  the  Corsican  of  the  inte- 
rior always  goes  armed.  He  carries  a  loaded  musket  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  pistol  fastened  to  his  belt.  In  this  belt  he  for- 
merlj  stuck  his  stiletto,  but  since  the  French  haye  prohibited 
the  wearing  of  that  weapon,  he  onlj  conceals  it  in  the  folds  of 
his  dress.  Assassinations  are,  of  course,  frequent,  and  at  al- 
most everj  step  along  the  paths  of  the  interior,  the  trayeller 
meets  with  crosses,  which  mark  the  spot  where  blood  has  been 
shed,  or  sees  the  ruins  of  huts,  whose  inhabitants,  from  the  old 
man  to  the  infant,  have  been  slain  in  some  family  feud  The 
vendetta  transversa^  or  collateral  revenge,  was  a  horrible  refine- 
ment of  this  system  of  retaliation.  By  that  bloody  custom,  the 
Eerson  who  had  received  an  injury,  if  he  could  not  revenge 
imselfon  his  enemy  personally,  revenged  himself  on  one  of 
his  enemy^s  relations.  Paoli  made  a  law,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided, not  only  that  collateral  revenge  should  be  punished  with 
death  like  an  ordinary  case  of  murder,  but  that  a  column  of  in- 
famy should  be  erected,  to  perpetuate  the  disgrace  of  the  of- 
fender ;  but  it  seems  that  the  practice  is  not  quite  at  an  end,  for 
these  columns  are  still  erected.  The  following  custom,  says 
Mr.  Benson,  is  not  quite  out  of  date,  though  not  so  common  as 
formerly : 

"  Mothers  of  families,  whose  husbands  have  been  assassinated,  preserve 
the  dress  of  the  deceased,  until  their  children  grow  up  to  madbood,  and 
then  show  them  the  clothes  tinged  with  the  blo(K)  of  their  fathers,  and  ex- 
hort them  to  vengeance ;  and  in  dispute  with  others,  the  latter  taunt 
them  if  they  have  not  revenged  themselves.  *Thus,'  adds  M.  Agostini, 
*  these  unhappy  children  have  no  other  alternative,  than  to  live  diabo- 
noured,  or  to  destroy  the  murderers  of  their  parents,  and  they  rush  bead- 
long  into  crime.' " — p.  40. 

This  dislike  to  all  regular  occupation,  this  love  of  the  chase 
and  of  war,  and  this  defiance  of  the  laws,  have  nourished  in  the 
mind  of  the  Corsican  a  pride  and  independeuce  of  character 
which  is  seen  in  his  whole  demeanour.  He  scorns  to  abate 
aught  of  his  bold  and  blunt  bearing  for  the  rank  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  speaks.  With  his  musket  and  his  stiletto,  with 
the  free  sky  above  him,  and  the  mountains  to  flee  to,  and  the 
forests  to  afford  him  sustenance,  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the 
natural  equal  of  the  best  in  the  land,  will  neither  submit  to  in- 
sults, nor  stoop  to  degrading  services.  When  the  island 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  the  Corsican  soldiers 
thought  themselves  disgraced  by  being  obliged  to  labour  at  the 
fortifications  ;  and  the  hangmen  of  the  island  have  always  been 
Genoese  or  Sicilians.  A  Corsican  would  sooner  suffer  deadi 
than  embrace  an  occupation  in  his  estimation  so  infamons. 
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With  diif  lofty  spirit,  the  Coreicans,  thoa^  often  OTercome 
by  their  enemies,  have  never  been  thoroughly  subdaed.  Their 
island  is  a  country  of  mountains,  ravines,  precipices,  torrents, 
and  forests ;  and  such  countries,  independently  of  the  strong 
holds  and  places  of  concealment  the}  offer  to  those  who  refuse 
the  ^oke  of  arbitranr  power,  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the  pa* 
trionsm  and  love  of  n'eedom  which  are  said  to  characterize 
their  inhabitants,  to  the  idea  of  savage  and  untameable  libertr 
which  the  aspect  of  their  scenery  impresses  upon  the  miM* 
The  French  authority  in  Corsica  is  badly  obeyed,  but  ti^  go- 
vernment are  beginning  to  understand  the  character  of  ttie  na- 
tives,  and  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  them  by  kindness. 

Th^  Corsican  character  is  not  without  its  virtues ;  it  has,  at  • 
least,  those  of  which  pride  is  the  nurse ;  and  the  social  affec- 
tions, which  are  but  another  name  for  our  best  virtues,  are 
cherished  by  the  very  dangers  attending  their  unsettled 
and  lawless  state  of  society.  They  are  frank,  just,  humane, 
and  as  faithful  in  their  fnendships  as  they  are  implacable 
in  their  enmities.  The  crime  of  theft,  and  other  degrading 
offences,  allied  to  treachery  and  fraud,  are  rare  among  them. 
The  following  anecdote  attests  the  existence  of  filial  pie^ 
among  them  superior  even  to  the  love  of  life,  and,  what  is  a  still 
stronger  feeling  with  the  Corsican,  the  dread  of  dishonour : 

**A  ?«ry  affsctiof  sight  latelj  occurred  at  Baatia,  in  consequ^DM  of 
the  execution  of  a  joung  man,  who  was  general! j  believed  to  be  innocenc 
of  the  crinie  for  which  he  suffered ;  but  who  preferred  death  to  sacrificing 
his  mother  to  the  punishment  which  she  alone  merited. 

'*  This  woman  had  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel  with  one  of  her  rela- 
tions ;  and  feeling  her  pride  wounded  bj  some  remark  made  in  the  con- 
test, determined  upon  re?enge,  and  entreated  her  son  to  be  the  instra- 
ment.  He  refused,  and  at  the  same  time  recommended  an  abandonment 
of  her  dreadful  purpose ;  but  his  adTice  was  slighted,  and  it  seems  she 
put  her  purpose  in  execution  herself;  such  was  the  general  opinion. 

**The  son,  alarmed^^  as  it  was  believed,  at  the  probable  consequences  of. 
the  assassination,  determined  to  bury  the  corpse ;  and  left  his  home,  ao» 
cordinglj,  for  that  purpose.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  operation,  he  was 
observed,  and  shortlj  afterward  arrested,  with  his  mother.  At  the  trial, 
the  charges  against  him  accumulated  on  his  head,  because  he  chose  to 
make  no  defence.  He  contented  himself  with  looking  at  his  mother,  in 
a  sorrowful  cast  of  countenance,  and  saying  to  her,  with  a  low  voice, 
*  Mj  mother,  tell  how  all  this  took  place.  You  well  know  that  it  is  not 
me ;  but  on  the  contrary — *    He  here  paused,  and  added  nothing  more. 

^  The  mother,  acquitted,  wished  to  approach  her  son ;  but  he  repulsed 
her,  addins,  *  Qo,  I  pardon  you;  but  it  is  you  who  assassinate  me.' 

'^He  did  not  choose  to  appeal  against  the  sentence;  bnt  deaMnded 
axecutton  as  soon  as  possible.  Arrived  on  the  scaffold,  he  signified  with 
his  hand  that  he  wbhed  to  speak;  and  then  pronounced,  with  a  firm 
voiee,  the  following  little  speech : 
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**  *  Ready  to  appear  before  God,  and  knowing  that  a  few  minates  I 
I  shall  cease  to  live,  I  swear  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  I 
have  been  condemned.  Justice  has  committed  an  error ;  but  it  is  not 
her  fatilt,  and  1  forgive  it.  I  entreat  all  those  who  hear  me  to  praj  for 
the  salvation  of  my  soul.'  From  the  instant  of  his  condemnation  to  that 
of  his  death  he  never  spoke  of  bis  mother ;  and  even  refused  to  tee  her. 
The  youth,  a  mere  peasant,  was  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age."— fp» 

The  ignorance  of  the  Conicans  is  not  voluntary ;  it  has  been 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed ;  of  the  selfish  policy  of  the  Genoese,  who 
discouraged  every  thing  like  instruction  among  them ;  of  tfie 
unsettled  state  of  their  country  for  a  long  period ;  and,  lastly, 
of  their  poverty.  I'he  spirit  of  the  Corsicans  is  exceedin^y 
inquisitive,  and  eager  of  knowledge. 

**  The  traveller  in  Corsica  never  meets  with  a  beggar.  Ifhe  is  ac- 
costed in  his  road,  it  is  generally  with  the  question  of,  'What  news  do 
jou  bring  with  you  ?*  and  others  relating  to  his  journey,  his  bnsuMss, 
&C.  Often  these  inquiries  extend  beyond  the  trifles  that  generally  en- 
cross  conversation  even  in  more  civilised  countries.  The  Secretary  in 
Chief  of  the  Prefect,  related  to  us  the  following  anecdote :  I  was  travel- 
ling in  the  intenor  quite  incognito;  a  peasant  came  up  to  me, and  asked, 
as  usual,  for  news ;  1  told  him  immediately  of  the  marriages,  deaths,  Sec. 
that  had  then  lately  occurred  at  Aiaccio.  The  peasant  replied,  *  I  donH 
want  to  know  those  matters.  I  wish  to  be  informed  what  the  Allied  So- 
vereigns are  now  doing  at  Laybach  ?'  The  peasantry  never  feel  the 
least  abashed ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  appearance  of  the  traveller, 
they  come  towards  him,  rest  on  their  muskets,  and  begin  a  conversation 
as  familiarly  as  if  the  parties  were  intimate  acquaintances.  Each  roan 
seems  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  bring  home  as  much  news  as  he  can  learn 
in  his  rambles,  and  to  communicate  it  to  his  countrymen ;  and  thus,  in 
the  absence  of  public  facilities  of  communication,  knowledge  is  transmit^ 
ted  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other." — pp.  S8,  39. 

Delightful  and  affecting  customs  subsist  among  diem,  such 
as  make  us  think  of  the  tmies  of  the  patriarchs^ 

^  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  two  families  dining  at  the  same  table, 
and  warming  themselves  at  the  same  fire.  Cousins  are  frequently 
brought  up  together,  loving  each  other  with  the  affection  of  brothers  and 
sisters;  and  the  grandfather,  the  chief  of  the  whole  family,  is  sometimes 
seen  surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  descendants,  possestting,  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  that  love  towards  each  other,  which  springs  from'a  simi- 
larity of  habits,  and  from  a  community  of  interest." — ^p.  4fL 

This  rude  people  have  also  their  beautiful  religious  cere- 
monies : 

<■  One  of  the  most  imposing  religious  f^tes  that  takes  place  in  the 
island,  occurs  in  rogation  week,  when  the  vegetation  is  in  its  most  vigor- 
ous state.    At  this  time,  the  Corsicans  go  in  procession  from  the  parish 
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church  of  their  villages;  whilst  the  smiliag  ippearence  of  their  countryi 
the  brilliancjr  of  the  stiii)  and  the  fresbneis  of  the  atmosphere,  iDTite 
theni  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  A.uthor  of  all  things.  Thej  march  at  a 
slow  pace ;  the  men  separate  from  the  women ;  the  priesu  in  the  middle ; 
the  children  follow  behind  the  priesthood.  When  the  procession  is  ar- 
rhred  at  a  point  of  land  which  commands  the  prospect  below,  the  Ciu^ 
gives  his  benediction  to  the  eonotrjr  around,  praj^s  tlie  Almighty  to  chain 
the  tempests  and  torrents,  the  winds,  and  all  other  natural  causes  inimi- 
cal to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  intended  for  man's  subsistence.  The  con- 
gregation, on  their  knees,  listen  whh  profound  attention.  As  toon  as 
the  prayers  are  finished,  the  procession  returns  in  the  same  order  to  the 
parish  church,  where  the  people  obtain  bundles  of  little  wooden  crossei, 
which  they  fix  separately  on  their  lands 

*'The  ftte  days  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  each  village,  are  con* 
f  eerated  to  prayer,  and  the  effusion  of  the  tenderest  feelings.  On  these 
days,  relatives  generally  assemble  together :  and  this  union  of  the  diifer- 
ent  members  of  a  family  is  considered  as  a  sacred  obligation  imposed  on 
ail.  A  refusal  to  attend  on  such  occasions,  is  considered  as  a  denial  of 
their  family ;  and  produces  much  injury  to  a  man's  reputation.  At  these 
festive  meetings,  the  Corslcans  arrange,  in  general,  the  marriage  of 
their  daughters,  and  other  family  matters ;  and  talk  over  the  politics  of 
the  island,  or  of  the  village  in  wluch  they  are  assembled.'^ — pp.  43, 44^ 

Hospitality  is  not  the  predominant  virtue  of  countries  which 
possess  good  roads,  good  taverns,  and  expeditious  mean's  of 
conveyance ;  and  where  the  ends  of  commerce,  or  of  pleasure, 
make  travellers  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  That 
it  should  exist  in  a  hi^  d^ree  in  Corsica,  only  proves  that  vir- 
tues will  sometimes  spring  up  where  they  are  needed. 

**To  be  hospitable  to  friends,  to  acquaintances,  and  even  to  strangers, 
is  one  of  (he  first  duties  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  Corsican  ;  and  the 
traveller  may  knock  at  any  peasant's  but,  secure  of  sharing  the  fare  of  its 
owner.  He  must  not,  however,  offer  his  host  a  pecuniary  recompense ; 
for  that  would  be  considered  insulting.  Indeed,  the  duty  of  hospitality 
is  here  sometimes  carried  to  a  romantic  extent,  as  the  following  traits 
will  evince. 

**  The  families  of  Polo  and  of  Rpcco  had  long  entertained  a  violeut 
hatred  towards  each  other.  The  former  resided  in  the  village  of  Tnsa, 
the  latter  at  Orbellara.  Important  business  called  the  chief  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Polo  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Orbellara  ;  and  as  he  left  his  house 
suddenly,  he  conceived  his  rivals  would  not  be  aware  of  his  journey. 
When  about  to  return  homeward,  he  learnt  that  emissaries  of  Rocco 
were  lying  in  ambuscade  to  attack  him.  The  day  was  on  the  decline^ 
and  darkness  soon  surrounded  him  ;  whilst  one  of  those  dre;idfal  tem- 
pests arose,  which  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

^  Polo  knew  not  which  way  to  direct  his  steps ;  each  innnif  nt  he 
expected  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  to  nhmn  ihe 
Hashes  of  lightning  were  so  likely  to  discover  him  D^tn^^i"  thus 
besetting  him  on  all  sides,  he  determined  to  knock  at  the  hoii^e  of 
his  antagonist,  Rocto,  the  chief  of  the  family.  A  servant  appe;\r5.  **  Ge," 
said  he  to  her,  *<  tell  your  master  that  Polo  wishes  to  speak  v/hh  him"* 
At  this  name,  so  dreaded  by  all  the  family,  the  servant  treitillcd  with 
Vol.  II.  46 
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horror.  At  length  Rocco  presented  bimtelf ;  and  with  m  aJm  lode,  and 
utifattering  voiee,  asked  Polo  what  be  wanted  of  bim  at  such  an  bow. 
<' Hospitaiitj."  Polo  answered;  addinf^,  '<I  know  that  nany  of  yow 
household  are  concealed  in  my  road  homeward,  for  the  purpose  of  U- 
king  my  life ;  the  weather  is  frightful ;  and  I  know  not  bow  to  avoid 
death,  unless  you  afford  me,  for  this  night,  an  asylum.''  '^Toooro 
welcome,"  repliea  Rocco;  ''you  do  me  justice,  and  I  thank  yoo." 
Then,  Uking  bim  by  the  band,  Rocco  presented  bim  to  his  fismily,  who 
gare  him  a  cold,  although  a  courteous  reception.  After  supper,  Polo 
was  conducted  to  his  chamber  *'  Sleep  in  peace,"  said  his  boat ;  *^  you 
are  here  under  the  protection  of  honour."  On  the  following  morning, 
alter  breakfast,  Rocco,  well  knowing  that  his  emissaries  were  watching 
for  Polo,  conducted  bis  guest  to  a  torrent,  beyond  which  be  might  se- 
curely proceed.  They  here  parted ;  and  Rocco  added,  as  he  bade  his 
companion  adieu — **  In  receiTing  you  into  ray  house,  I  have  done  aij 
duty.  You  would  ha?e  sared  my  life  under  similar  circumstances ; 
here  then  end  the  rights  of  hospitality.  You  have  insulted  me ;  and 
my  hostility  has  been  for  a  time  suspended,  but  it  revives  on  our  part- 
ing ;  and  I  now  declare  to  you  again,  that  I  seek  for  '-evenge.  Escape 
me  if  you  can ;  as  I,  on  my  part,  shall  be  on  my  watch  against  you." 
^*  Listen,"  replied  Polo ;  >*  my  heart  is  overwhelmed,  and  my  anger  is 
extinguished.  Follow  your  prcjeots  of  revenge,  if  you  choose ;  but,  for 
me,  I  will  never  stain  my  hands  with  the  blcwd  of  one,  to  whom  I  owe 
my  life.  I  have  offended  you,  you  say  ;  well,  forget  it,  and  let  us  be 
friends."  Rocco  paused  for  a  moment,  embraced  his  enemy,  and  a  re- 
conciliation ensued,  which,  extending  itself  to  the  two  famlUes,  they 
Jived  afterward  on  the  best  terms  imaginable." — pp.  47-^50. 

The  violation  of  the  duty  of  hospitality  is  sometiiiies  tembfy 
avenged : 

'*Tbe  laws  relating  to  the  conscription,  are  very  unpopular  in  Corsica, 
and  the  young  conscripts  frequently  fly  to  tho  mountains,  to  escape  from 
service  in  the  French  army.  The  gendarmerie  are  employed  in  the  ar- 
duous and  dangerous  service  of  pursuing  the  refugees.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  a  conscript  presented  himself  to  a  shepherd  of  the  interior, 
^SKi"g  for  concealment.  The  shepherd  said,  **  My  house  is  at  your 
service,  but  I  think  that  of  my  son  better  adapted  for  your  security ;  go 
to  him,  tell  him  I  send  you  for  protection."  The  conscript  departed  and 
was  received  by  the  shepherd's  son.  There  the  gens  d'armes  soon  dis- 
covered him;  and  the  old  shepherd  learning  that  bis  son  bad  been 
treacherous  to  the  conscript,  and  that  be  had  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  bribe,  went  to  bis  son's  house,  and  his  suspicions  being  confirmed 
by  actual  confession,  he  destroyed  his  child  on  the  spot." — pp.  50, 51* 

The  Corsicans  are  a  rare  example  of  a  barbarous  and  indo- 
lent people,  addicted  neither  to  intemperance  nor  gamti^. 
Their  women,  though  obliged  to  perform  those  labours  from 
which,  in  other  countries  mej  are  exempted,  submit  to  them 
quietly  enough  as  the  common  condition  of  their  sex,  and  are 
otherwise  treated  with  kindness.  They  are  chaste  too ;  the 
soft  airs  of  Italy  breathe  over  their  island,  but  tbe  voluptuotis- 
ness  of  the  land  of  singers  has  not  jet  crossed  the  Tuscan  sea. 
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When  BosweU  yisited  Corsica,  after  lingering  for  some  time  in 
wkat  be  calk  the  ^^  sweet  Siena,''  the  Corsican  passengers 
who  were  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  thought  that 
a  traveller  from  that  effeminate  land  might  possibly  need  some 
caution  as  to  his  conduct  in  their  own  country.  They  told  the 
young  Scotchman,  that  he  would  be  treated  there  with  the  ut- 
most hospitality,  but  that  if  he  attempted  to  debauch  any  of 
their  women,  he  might  expect  instant  death.  When  Boswell 
.  bad  time  to  reflect  on  this  admonition,  he  professed  to  find  it 
extremely  reasonable.  ^^  Better,"  says  he,  ^^  occasional  mur- 
ders than  frequent  adulteries.  Better  cut  off  a  rotten  branch 
now  and  then,  than  that  the  whole  of  society  should  be  cor- 
rupted." 

Great  fortitude  in  suffering  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Corsi- 
can character.  It  is  a  proverb  among  the  Genoese,  their  old 
tyrants  and  enemies,  that  ^'  the  Corsicans  deserve  the  gallows, 
and  they  do  not  fear  to  meet  it."  Numerous  instances  of  he- 
roic resolution  and  greatness  of  mind,  are  to  be  found  in  their 
history,  which  make  us  think  of  the  days  of  the  earlier  Romans. 
The  following  anecdote  shows  that  their  courage  and  patriotism 
are  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  lordly  sex.  The  writer  is 
speaking  of  the  mansion  of  the  Gaffori  family  at  Corte : 

**  Madame  Gaffori,  in  the  absence  of  her  patriotic  husband,  was  here 
besieged  by  the  Genoese  for  several  days.  She  possessed  courage  and 
strength  beyond  her  sex.  Although  in- want  of  provisions,  she  and  a  few 
followers  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  assailants ;  but  the  latter  increasing 
in  numbers,  a  part  of  her  little  band  fell  in  the  contest,  while  the  others, 
alarmed  at  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  advised  Madame  Gaffori  to  capitu- 
late. Reproachins  their  cowardice,  she  seized  a  lighted  match,  and 
hastening  to  one  of  the  vaults  beneath  the  house,  which  served  as  a  pow- 
der magazine,  told  her  men,  if  they  stopped  firing  on  the  enemy,  she 
would  bunr  herself  and  them  in  the  ruins  of  her  mansion.  At  this  con- 
juncture. General  Gaffori  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  and  saved  his  he- 
roic wife  and  his  home." — ^p.  81. 

A  taste  for  poetry  is  common  throughout  the  island,  and  the 
worics  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Italian  poets,  treasured 
up  in  the  memories  even  of  those  who  are  unable  to  read,  un- 
ouettionably  tend  to  nourish  noble  sentiments,  and  to  inspire 
tbe  disdain  of  mean  vices  an^ong  this  singular  people.  Almost 
evenr  peasant  possesses  this  accomplishment.  The  guide  who 
conducted  Benson  from  Corte  to  Bastia,  began  the  seventh 
canto  of  the  Gierusalemme  Liberata,  and  continued  reciting 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  interrupted  by  inquiries  about  the 
road.  Another  poor  Corsican,  whom  he  met,  repeated  a 
whole  poem  of  Fulvio  Testi,  the  recitation  of  which  took  up  at 
least  an  hour.    The  mountain  songs  of  the  interior,  composed 
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bj  the  shepherds  in  their  aohtarjr  and  contempbtive  occopa- 
tioo,  and  delirtred  dowa  from  fiither  to  son,  are  iaid  to  be 
highly  iDteresting,  and  fuU  of  liTelinest  and  spirit.  Two  curi- 
ous specimeoB  of  this  rustic  poetry  are  giyen  in  the  vokune  be- 
fore us.  A  talent  for  impnyDisatum  is  common  among  them ; 
and  the  women  lament  at  the  funerals  of  their  husbands  in  un- 
premeditated  verses,  which  draw  tears  from  the  by-standers* 
The  instance  of  Corsica  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  notion  that 
the  tendency  of  a  taste  for  poetry  is  to  produce  effeminacy  of 
manners ;  it  shows,  at  least,  that  it  is  friendly  to  Hbe  cultivatioii 
of  virtue.  It  is  probably  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  which 
have  prevented  her  from  becoming  as  degraded  as  she  is  bar- 
barous.    The  following  is  certainly  no  prosaic  adventure: 

^Tfae  two  families  of  Vincent!  of  Monte  d'Olmo  and  Orimaldi  of  Am- 
piignani>  bad  long  been  enemies ;  and  on  tbe  day  of  a  solemn  ftte,  and 
e?en  in  the  midst  of  tbe  religious  ceremonies  on  tbe  occasion,  tbese  fami- 
lies, who  were  assembled  together,  could  not  repress  their  mutual  hatred. 
From  language  of  reproach  they  broke  out  into  open  hostility ;  and  A,s- 
tolpho  Vincenti,  in  protecting  himself,  discharged  his  musket  and  dan- 
gerously wounded  the  eldest  son  of  Roger  Orimaldi.  Rage  seized  the 
adversaries  of  Yincenti ;  and  be  was  al^ut  to  fall  a  Yietim  to  their  ftiry. 
JL  house,  which  happened  to  be  near,  was  the  only  means  of  temporary 
protection  that  presented  itself;  the  door  was  open;  and  thither  Vin- 
centi fled.  It  was  the  identical  house  of  Roger  Grimaldi ;  and  the  fami- 
ly were  at  church,  except  the  second  son  of  Grimaldi,  a  child  of  eight 
years  of  age,  who  was  asleep.  Tbe  Grimaldi  party  msbed  towards  the 
honse ;  certain  death  awaited  him  who  should  first  enter  the  door,  for 
Vincenti  was  armed,  and  ready  to  defend  himself.  The  expedient  of 
firing  the  house  was  proposed  ;  but  the  thought  of  the  child  asleep  there 
suspended  its  execution.  At  length  the  body  of  the  weanded  sod  of  Ro* 
ger  Grimaldi  was  seen  adTancing  on  a  litter.  At  this  sight,  tbe  rage  of 
the  father  could  no  longer  contain  itself.  Blinded  by  revenge,  and  deaf 
to  the  voioe  of  nature  and  the  prayers  of  his  wife,  who  clung  to  bis  arms, 
uttering  violent  imprecations,  he  fired  his  own  boose.  Vlm^nti,  sur- 
rounded by  flames,  now  songbt  for  shelter,  suddenly  his  ears  were 
pierced  with  the  cries  of  an  unhappy  child ;  he  ran  towairds  the  boy,  and 
recognised  the  son  of  his  relentless  enemy.  Vincenti  raised  his  stiletto, 
and  was  about  to  stab  the  child  that  held  out  his  little  arms  towards  him. 
He  paused  a  moment ;  compassion  seised  him ;  and  clasping  the  child  iu 
his  arms,  be  determined  to  save  it,  or  to  bug  it  to  bis  breast,  as  tbe  com* 
panien  of  his  last  moments.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conflagralioii  in^ 
creased,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  beams  eave  way,  and  scarcely  a  boipo 
for  Vincenti  remained.  Gratified  with  the  idea  ^at  Vincenti  must  have 
perished  in  the  flames,  Grimaldi  betook  himself  to  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tion, where  his  wounded  son  was  lying.  Here  the  disturbed  spirit  of  Gri- 
maldi began  to  calm  itself;  while  bis  wife  continued  to  sob  for  tbe  lots 
of  her  child,  whoae  death  she  thought  must  have  been  shared  with  that 
of  Vincenti.  At  length  tlie  stern  Grimaldi  became  a  participator  in  her 
sorrows ;  remorse  seized  him  for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made ;  and  he  was 
gradually  worked  into  a  state  of  frantic  despair.  At  this  moment  the 
neiglibourhood  resounded  with  the  name  of  Astolpho.    With  a  face 
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b]«ck6B«i  with  tmoke,  and  a  dreu  •vinciiig  th«  danf  ert  be  bad  lomYed, 
Viuceoti  appeared,  having  extricated  himself^  with  the  child,  froia  die 
ruins  of  Grimaldi's  house,  in  the  midft  of  acclamations  from  the  sar- 
rounding  multitude.  The  mother  rushed  to  meet  Astolpho,  and  clasped 
him  to  her  bosom,  calling  him  the  saviour  and  second  father  of  her  be* 
Uwod  child.  This  scene  melted  the  heart  of  Grimaldi.  Yielding  to  tba 
feelings  of  admiration,  of  gratitude,  and  of  ^hame,  be  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Astolpho,  and  swore  to  him  eternal  friendship. 

'*  This  account  was  drawn  from  the  statement  made  by  Yincenti  him- 
self, to  mj  acquaintance,  M .  Renuccl.*' — pp.  73-76. 

It  was  this  singular  and  oppressed  race  of  men  that,  in  our 
time,  has  given  to  Europe  an  emperor,  whose  reign  did  more 
to  change  the  condition  of  that  continent  than  any  poUtical 
event  which  has  happened  since  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
nations.  It  shook  and  overthrew  the  old  Gothic  institutions, 
and  brou^t  back,  in  some  degree,  the  state  of  things  that  exist- 
ed before  them,  llie  da^s  of  the  Lower  Empire  seemed  to 
have  returned,  not  only  m  the  rapidity  with  wnich  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  changed  masters,  but  in  the  humble  origin  of 
those  who  were  raised  to  sit  upon  their  thrones,  and  of  those 
chiefs  and  warriors  who  stood  around  them  and  upheld  them. 
The  parallel  to  the  history  of  that  period  is  to  be  found  in  those 
times,  when  a  Dacian  herdsman,  and  after  him,  a  Thracian 
soldier,  were  invested  with  the  imperial  purple.  Yet,  if  the 
world  must  have  a  master,  Corsica  was  not  unworthy  to  give 
it  one.  That  rude  island  was,  in  many  respects,  a  fitting  nurse 
of  those  Qualities  which  lead  to  the  summit  of  militaxy  glory. 
It  would  indeed  be  hardly  possible  for  a  settled  state  of  soci* 
ety,  a  state  of  submission  to  the  laws  and  of  personal  security, 
to  form  a  proper  temperament  for  pushing  one's  fortimes  to 
such  a  height  as  Napoleon  carried  his ;  still  less  could  we  ex- 
pect to  see  it  spring  up  in  the  enervating  atmosphere  of  courts. 
That  constant  presence  of  mind,  that  cool  and  quick  specula* 
tion  on  emergencies  which  startled  and  took  away  the  power 
of  reflection  m>m  other  men,  and  that  incredible  promptitude 
of  expedients  which  he  possessed,  could  no  where  be  so  i>er- 
fectly  acquired,  as  in  a  country  where  personal  dai^zer  is  a 
thing  of  course^  where  it  besets  every  man  from  his  childhood^ 
where  it  lurks  about  his  dwelling,  and  lies  in  ambush  in  his 
path,  and  where  his  vigilance  is  always  a?rake,  and  his  saga- 
city always  in  exercise,  to  avert  it,  or  to  encounter  it.  These 
qualities  were  what  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  needed  most,  and 
these  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  conunon  to  every  Corsi- 
can  peasant.  When  they  had  received  a  direction  in  Napo- 
leon's mind  by  the  severities  of  a  military  education,  when  he 
had  been  taught  to  become  as  persevering  as  he  was  ardent. 
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when  be  bad  added  a  knowledge  of  tfie  science  of  war,  aa 
practised  in  Europe,  to  tbose  miUtary  dispositions  of  mind  ac- 
quired  in  a  scbool  of  which  the  rest  of  Europe  knew  nothings 
his  advantage  over  other  men  was  immense.  It  was  probaUy 
that  contempt  of  the  female  sex  belonging  to  the  Corsican 
people  that  prevented  Bonaparte,  with  an  Italian  warmth  of 
constitution,  and  no  great  disposition  to  regulate  his  amoiirs 
by  any  strict  notions  of  morals,  from  becoming,  like  too  many 
other  monarchs,  the  slave  of  women.  He  boasted,  with  trutfa, 
that  he  never  suffered  them  to  |ain  an  ascendancy  over  him, 
or  to  cause  him  to  withdraw  his  eyes  for  a  moment  Arom  hb 
projects  of  ambition.  Had  he  been  the  founder  of  a  new  reK- 
gion,  instead  of  a  mighty  empire,  he  would  probably  have  as- 
skned  to  them  no  higher  importance  in  his  system  than  did 
Mahomet.  His  lofty  and  &r-reaching  ambition,  was  only 
Corsican  pride,  operating  in  a  wider  and  grander  sphere.  Tlie 
florid,  but  emphatic  and  effectual  eloquence,  with  which  be 
animated  his  soldiers  to  the  battle,  was  equally  characteristic 
of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged.  Add  to  all  this  tfie  Corn- 
sican  disregard  of  law,  and  defiance  of  authority,  and  you  have 
a  man  disposed  to  acknowledge  no  superior,  fitted  to  dare  and 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  military  skill  and  strength,  to  over- 
throw established  governments,  and  to  rule  the  world. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  Napoleon  should  never  have 
distinguished  his  native  island  by  any  particular  marks  of  his 
favour,  and  that  he  should  have  done  nothii^  to  improve  the 
condition  of  a  part  of  his  dominions  which  needed  improve- 
ment the  most.  In  earl^  life,  he  had  joined  the  party  who 
wished  to  keep  the  inhabitants  under  the  yoke  of  the  French, 
who  had  bought  them  of  Genoa,  and  whom  they  hated ;  and, 
afterwards,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  be 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  them.  He  could  talk,  in  his  exile  at 
St.  Helena,  of  the  affection  he  still  felt  towards  the  country  of 
his  birth,  of  the  sublimity  of  its  scenery,  the  fragrance  of  its  air, 
the  hospitality  and  high  spirit  of  its  idbabitants,  and  die  happy 
days  of  his  youtii,  spent  in  wandering  among  its  mountains,  and 
rowing  himself  an  inmate  of  their  cottaees.  He  could  wish, 
too,  that  at  his  abdication  in  1 814,  he  had  reserved  to  himsdf, 
as  he  might  have  done,  this  n^lected  country.  Corsica,  how- 
ever, owed  him  nothing  in  his  lifetime,  and  at  his  dea&,  she 
received  no  share  of  tli^  plunder  of  Europe.  The  Corsicans 
do  not  look  upon  contempt  for  the  country  of  one^s  birdi  as  a 
slight  offence ;  and  while  the  name  of  Paoli  is  pronounced 
among  them  only  with  veneration^  no  honours  are  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Bonaparte. 
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At  present  tbe  prospects  of  Corsica  are  somewhat  better. 
The  popalation  is  increasing,  and  tbe  spirit  of  agricuharal  im- 
proyement,  b^nn  at  Bastia,  it  is  hoped,  in  time,  will  extend 
to  tbe  other  parts  of  the  island.  ^^  Corsica,''  says  tbe  writer  of 
the  book  beR>re  us,  ^  at  present  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a 
state  of  advancement  For  the  French  goTemment  has  lately 
bad  letsnre  to  direct  its  thoughts  towards  the  condition  of  tbie 
islanders,  and  its  efforts  to  instruct  them  have  been  amply  re- 
paid by  their  visible  seneral  improvement.  The  ^n  and 
sword  system  pursued  for  nearly  half  a  century,  (ailed  m  evenr 
instance ;  for  the  Corsican  can  be  led  to  obedience,  but  will 
not  be  driven  to  it ;  whilst  ttie  eagerness  displayed  by  the  peo* 
pie  to  learn,  is  onl^r  equalled  by  their  almost  religious  respect 
ibr  those  who  are  mtrusted  with  the  holy  chai^  of  their  edu- 
cation. Too  often  do  the  Corsicans  reliel  aggmst  the  French 
judicial  and  military  authorities  of  the  island,  but  the  amiable 
director  of  public  instruction  traverses  the  wildest  ^stricts  <rf* 
Corsica  alone,  because  the  functions  of  his  office  clothe  him 
with  protection  wainst  every  injury ;  on  the  mind  then  of  the 
Corsican  do  the  French  now  begin  to  ground  their  plans  of  im- 
provement.'' 


Art.  XXV. — JTu  Conirihutians  of  Q.  Q.  to  a  ptriodical  z9ork, 
Tnih  $mnt  nUcu  not  before  yubliihed.  By  the  late  Jahe 
Taylor.    In  two  volumes.    New- York:     1826* 

The  late  author  of  these  volumes,  was  one  of  those  persons, 
who,  to  the  honour  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  have  conse^ 
trated  (to  use  the  French  idiom)  in  an  emptuitic  sense,  powers 
of  no  ordinary  kind  to  the  composition  of  works  designed  to 
form  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  youthful  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  is  a  humble  and  unambitious  way  of  employing 
tbe  talents ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  has  not  its 
praise  and  its  honours.  Its  peculiar  tame,  although  less  in 
the  mouths  of  men  than  that  of  more  ostentatious  labours,  is 
more  in  their  hearts.  It  is  for  ever  associated  in  our  minds 
with  that  period  of  life  to  which  we  all  delight  to  look  back, 
and  which,  whether  justly  or  not,  we  are  always  bringing  into 
unfavourable  contrast  with  the  present,  as  if  it  enjoyed  a  sort 
of  monopoly  of  the  pleasures  of  existence.  For  ourselves, 
iR^ienever  we  find,  which  by  the  way  is  quite  seldom,  one  of 
those  old  spelling-books  of  Noah  Webster,  in  which  the  face 
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of  tiie  respectable  philologist  stares  at  the  reader  in  a  tremeQ- 
do«s  wood-cut,  with  a  stiff  corl  strutting  out  behind  each  ear, 
it  seems  to  us  like  meeting  with  an  old  friend ;  and  we  never 
OTeo  hear  his  name  mentioned,  without  remembering  the  les- 
son given  by  the  old  man  to  the  rude  boy  who  stole  his  apples, 
the  stoiy  of  the  milk-maid,  and  the  advice  whispered  b£lhe 
bear  to  the  traveller.  They  who  have  read  honest  John  Biiii- 
yan^s  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  early  life,  carry  witii  them  the  de- 
lightful remembrance  of  that  finest  of  allegorical  compositions 
to  their  latest  old  age.  The  writings  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  are  not  among  the 
mst  of  her  titles  to  our  veneration ;  and  we  are  mistaken,  if 
Bliss  Edgeworth  will  not  derive,  from  her  manv  exceQent 
publications  of  this  kind,  as  extensive  and  as  durable  a  reputa- 
tion as  from  aught  else  she  has  written. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes,  with  the  exceptioii  of  one 
or  two  pioces,  were  originally  contributed  by  die  author  to  a 

?(riodical  work,  published  in  England,  under  the  tide  of  the 
outh's  Magazine,  and  it  is  said,  had  no  small  ^ect  in  procu- 
rioff  it  a  reputation.  They  consist  of  short  essays  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  and  are  written  in  a  very  agreeaUe, 
sprightly,  unaffected  manner,  with  good  sense  and  good  taste. 
They  are  professedly  composed  for  young  persons,  but  with 
sufficient  justness  of  sentiment  and  shrewdness  of  observation 
upon  life  and  manners,  to  please  and  improve  the  gray-htoded. 
Almost  every  religious  sect  has  its  peculiar  lai^uage,  and  its 
peculiar  mode  of  uiging  and  enforcing  the  observance  of  those 
duties  which  religion  enjoins.  It  would  be  too  much,  perhaps, 
to  expect  that  the  work  before  us,  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  papers  on  religious  subjects,  should  be  entirely  free 
from  peculiarities  of  tUs  kind,  but  we  believe  they  wHl  not  be 
found  either  numerous  or  offensive. 

From  the  praise  of  good  taste,  a  very  few  passages  in  ttie 
work  are  to  be  excepted ;  for  example,  the  paper  on  "  Fa- 
shions for  October,^  where  the  author  takes  for  a  motto  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  ^<  Be  clothed  with  humility,  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;''  and  proceeds  to  run  down  the 
apostle's  fine  metaphor  in  the  following  merciless  manner: 

<*  This  is  the  most  gracefitl,  becoming,  and,  at  the  same  time,  novel 
costume  that  has  ever  solicited  public  patronage.  The  mantle  is  of  the 
roost  axqtrisite  hue  and  delicate  texture ;  tastefallj  decorated  with  die 
above  mentioned  costly  brilliants ;  and  will  be  found  to  unite  evMj  ad- 
vantage of  utility  and  elegance.  This  dress  is  suitable  t%  all  seajona, 
and  is  considered  equally  becoming  to  the  young  apd  the  old.  It  pos- 
sesses extraordinary  durability ;  is  less  liable  to  take  a  soil  than  any 
other  material,  and  retains  its  freshness  and  novelty  to  the  last.     It  falls 
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ov«r  Che  penon  in  tbt  most  graceful  folds;  and  is  so  aiiosted  as  to  teil 
mmy  Memisb,  and  aet  off  the  least  ftiToarable  ffgore  to  th*  best  possible 
adrantage.  The  colour  usually  prefmed  for  uiis  cosleme  h  iavMUe 
green,  which  oasts  the  most  delicate  shade  npon  the  ivhole  form,  and 
pnodwees  an  effect  hidetoribabfy  agreeable  and  prepossessing.  Nothing 
can  be  more  tastefully  imagined,  than  the  ornament  with  which  thb 
tmuitle  is  finished ;  and  ai£ough  this  jewel  is  pronoMnoed  by  the  best 
judges  to  be  of  iiMaeiBse  Talde,  it  may  be  obtiitned  tipoi^  Tcry  rea- 
sonable terms.  It  is  so  delicate  in  its  hue,  and  so  chaste  and  sins 
ple  fai  its  workmanship,  that  it  has  been  mistaken,  by  un^lfol  ol^ 
ecf fcra,  t^r  an  ordinary  pebble ;  but  conncrissenrs  instantly  recogniite 
H,  «Dd  allow  It  to  be  ^mere  pneiaw  tfUn  nAi^.^  KTotwfthstandif^ 
the  many  recommendations  it  possesses,  this  dress  has  netet  become 
miiiim»,  akhowgh  imiversally  appro? ed.  It  was  once  worn  as  a  royal 
robe,  and  has  ever  shioe  been  held  in  high  estimatioii  and  general  ose, 
amongst  the  snbjects  of  the  great  Prince  who  first  introduced  iL"-^yo). 
f.  pp.  52,  5d. 

NiMT,  diie  is  woive  attiff  than  the  dullest  aefmoBiiBer  erer 
fpmtk  from  the  barreufiese  of  his  own  brain,  trhen  unable 
to  furnish  out  a  discourse  from  the  labours  of  the  commenta^ 
tors*  To  do  the  author  justice,  however,  there  is  no  other  in- 
stance in  the  work  of  any  thine  so  bad  as  this  ;  and  we  suppose 
tibat  eren  this  shoedd  be  overlooked  in  tiitour  of  the  writer's 
sex,  which  it  would  be  treating  with  too  inuch  severity  to 
make  it  perpetually  amenable  to  the  strict  rules  of  good 
sense  or  good  taste  in  matters  of  dress. 

But  if  the  author's  sex  sonaetinies  leads  her  fl»tray,  at  other 
ttmes  it  stands  her  in  good  stead.  Her  knowla^  of  what  is 
in  the  heart  of  woman,  and  the  finer  and  quicker  perception  of 
manners,  which  belongs  to  the  female  mind,  give  an  additional 
point  to  her  reproofs,  and  a  greater  liveliness  to  her  exposure 
of  follies.  The  following  is  an  instance  both  of  the  playful- 
ness and  severity  of  her  satire.  We  quote  it  as  showing  the 
existence  of  certain  mistakes  in  England  on  the  subject  of  fe- 
male education,  and  not  as  having  the  least  possible  applica- 
tion to  this  country,  and  least  of  all  to  tfiis  city,  where  all 
young  ladies  are,  of  coarse,  every  thing  that  they  should  be. 

*<*Well!'  exclaimed  a  yeuog  hdj,  just  returned  iroro  school,  *tnj 
edtioation  is  at  last  finished  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  strange,  if,  after  five 
jrears  hard  application,  any  thing  were  left  incomplete.  RappiJjr,  that 
is  all  over  now,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  exercise  my  various  ac- 
oompltshments.  ^ 

***  Let  me  see !— as  to  French,  I  am  mistress  of  that,  and  speak  it,  if 
possible,  with  more  fluency  than  English.  Italian  I  can  read  with  ease, 
and  pronounce  very  well ;  as  well,  at  least,  and  better,  than  any  of  my 
friends ;  and  that  is  all  one  need  wish  for  in  Italian.  Music  I  have 
learned  till  I  am  perfectly  sick  of  it.  But,  now  that  we  have  a  grand 
piano,  it  will  be  delightful  to  play  when  we  have  company.  ^  I  must  still 
continue  to  piactise  a  little ;  the  only  thing,  I  think,  that  I*need  now  to 
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improTo  najself  id.  And  there  are  my  lulian  songs!  whidi  every  body 
allows  I  ting  with  Usee,  and  as  it  it  what  so  few  people  can  ^^tfiaoA  to^ 
I  am  particularly  glad  ttiut  I  can. 

'^  *  My  drawings  are  unifersally  admired ;  especially  the  sbeHs  and 
flowers,  which  are  beautiful,  certainly  ;  besides  this,  I  hate  a  decided 
taste  in  all  kinds  of  fancy  ornaments. 

**<  And  then  my  dancing  and  waltzing!  in  which  our  master  bisiidf 
owned  that  he  could  talce  roe  no  further ;  just  the  figure  for  it  oertatMly ; 
it  would  be  unpardonable  if  I  did  not  excel. 

*"  As  to  CMMiofi  things,  geography,  and  history,  and  poetry*  aad  phi- 
losophy, tbank  my  stars,  I  have  got  through  them  aU !  so  that  I  may 
consider  n^self  not  only  perfectly  accomplished,  but  also  tboroogfaly 
veil  informed.  a* 

^ '  Wall,  to  be  sure,  how  much  I  have  fagged  through  i  the  oaiy  ifmor 
der  is,  that  one  head  can  conuin  it  all !'  "—Vol.  I.  pp.  161, 16£. 

There  are  several  pieces  of  poetry  scattered  through  ttiese 
volumes,  some  of  which  have  a  humour  aud  a  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, that  occasionally  reminds  us  of  Swift.  The  followii^  is 
of  another  character,  and  we  believe  our  readers  will  think  it 
beautiful : 

^  ON  VISITIRO  COWPEr's  OARDElf  ANO  8UHIUR  HOUSE  AT  OLIVSr^ 

<*  Are  these  the  trees?— Is  this  the  place? 
These  roses,  did  they  bloom  for  him  ? 
Trod  he  these  walks  with  tlioughtful  pace  ? 
Paused  he  amid  these  borders  trim  ? 

'*  Is  this  the  bower  ?— a  bumble  shed 
Methinks  it  seems  for  such  a  guest  \ 
Why  rise  not  columns,  dome^iespread. 
By  art's  elaborate  fingers  drest? 

"  Art  waits  on  wealth,  there  let  Iier  roam- 
Her  fabrics  rear,  her  temples  gild  : 
But  Cknios,  when  he  seeks  a  home, 
Must  tend  for  Nature's  self  to  build. 

<<  This  quiet  gardeh^s  humble  bomid,  -» 

This  homely  roof,  this  rustic  fane, 
With  playful  tendrils  twining  round, 
And  woodbines  peepiug  at  the  pane: — 

<'  That  tranquil,  tender  sky  of  blue, 
Where  clouds  of  golden  radiance  skim, 
Those  ranging  trees  of  varied  hue — 
These  were  the  sights  that  solaced  him. 

"  We  stept  within  ;— at  once  on  each 
A  feeling  steals,  so  undefined ; 
In  vain  we  seek  to  give  it  speech— 
'ITls  silent  homage  paid  to  Mind. 
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^  They  tell  us  here  he  thought  and  wrote^ 
On  this  low  seat — reclining  thus ; 
Ye  garden  breezes,  as  ye  float, 
Why  bear  ye  no  such  thoughts  to  us ! 

^'  Perhaps  the  balmy  air  was  fraught 
With  breath  of  heaven ;-— or  did  he  toil 
in  precious  mines  of  sparkling  thought 
Conceal'd  beneath  the  curious  soil  ? 

''Did  zephyrs  bear  on  golden  wings 
Rich  treasures  from  die  honied  dew  $ 
Or  are  there  here  celestial  springs 
Of  living  waters,  whence  he  drew  ? 

'*  And  here  he  suffered  I — this  recess, 
Where  even  Nature  fail'd  to  cheer. 
Has  witnessed  oft  his  deep  distress, 
And  precious  drops  have  fallen  here .' 

*^  Here  are  no  richly  sculptured  urns 
The  consecrated  dust  to  cover ; 
But  Nature  smiles  and  weeps,  by  turns, 
In  memory  of  her  fondest  lover.''— -Vol.  If.  pp.  100,  tOl. 


[As  it  was  found  inconvenient  to  insert  the  following  article  in  the 
Magazine  department  of  our  journal,  we  have  given  it  a  place  in  the  Re« 
view.  We  know  no  reason  wliy  pictures  may  not  be  revtetctd  as  well  as 
books.] 

Art.  XXVII. — pine  arts. 

Under  tliis  head  we  will  notice  Mr.  Morsels  Lectures  on 
PaiDting,  which  he  is  now  reading  every  Monday  evening  at 
the  Atheneum.  By  exhibiting  the  relative  place  in  which 
painting  stands  to  her  sister  arts,  Mr.  Morse  has  varied  his 
treatuaent  of  the  sabjcct  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  has 
added  an  interest,  which  is  to  us  unexpected.  His  two  first 
lectures,  all  we  have  heard,  do  him  great  honour. 

The  present  seems  to  be  an  auspicious  era  for  the  Fine  Arts 
in  our  city.  Our  corporation  have  always  liberally  encouraged 
every  attempt  at  improvement ;  and  now  we  have,  in  our  chief 
magistrate,  rhilip  Hone,  Esq.  a  man  whose  taste  and  know- 
ledge make  him  competent  to  judge  of  merit,  and  whose  libe- 
rality has  displayed  itself  by  the  patronage  of  living  artists. 
Mr.  Hone  is  no  collector  of  old  pictures.  The  picture  dealers, 
smokers,  menders,  puflers,  and  varnishers,  have  not  in  him  a 
dupe  or  a  customer.     He  encourages  painters,  by  employing 
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the  meritorious  ;  and  hk  wmHs  honour^  and  are  honoured  by, 
the  works  of  Leslie,  Newton,  Wall,  Co^,  Peale,  and  other  art- 
ists, who  are  thus  stimulated  to  perserere  in  the  road  to  per- 
fection. 

Nothing  will  tend  more  to  make  artists  put  forth  their 
strength,  (after  such  encouragement,)  than  that  union,  blend- 
ed with  liberal  competition,  which  has  ts^ken  place  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  We  have  been 
present  at  one  of  their  evening  schools ;  we  have  seen,  what  is 
altogether  new  in  this  citjr,  a  numerous  class  of  students  from 
the  antique,  each  with  his  lamp,  his  crayon,  and  paper,  intent 
upon  the  casts  of  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the  HercuJ^,  or  the 
Niobe ;  while  many  ot  our  first  artists  were  either  intermingled 
with  tyros,  and  teaching  by  example,  or  walking  from  desk  to 
desk,  and  instructing  by  precept.  We  likewise  heard  from  tfie 
professor  of  anatomy  an  el^nt  and  instructive  lecture.  This 
institution,  formed  and  directed  by  artists,  has,  without  aid  or 
patronage,  conmienced  an  academy,  which  they  will  maintain 
oy  the  individual  exertions  of  the  artists  concerned,  and  all 
such,  whether  artists  or  others,  as  are  well-wishers  to  the 
arts.  Notice  has  been  given,  that  diey  will  exhibit  the  woria 
of  living  artists  in  May  and  June  next,  when  such  liberal  indivi- 
duals as  the  gentleman  whom  we  have  named  above,  may  do 
themselves  honour,  and  the  public  a  benefit,  by  lending  ttie 
works  they  possess.  This  is  the  only  patrona^  the  National 
Academy  asks — they  are  individuals  unchartered,  relying  upon 
their  own  exertions,  paying  their  own  expenses,  and  only  call- 
ing upon  the  public,  by  an  exhibition,  to  judge  of  their  respec* 
tive  merits,  and  encourage  them  as  they  are  worthy.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  exhibition  will  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools  for  tbe  arts  of  design,  that  students  may  receive 
the  best  instruction,  free  of  all  expense. 

We  are  happv  to  be  enabled  to  speak  of  the  progress  of  eve- 
ry branch  of  the  arts  with  pleasure  and  pride.  Modelling, 
sculpture,  engraving,  and  pabting,  we  have  been  called  up«n 
to  witness  in  a  state  of  flourishing  improvement. 

Some  of  our  painters  are  absent,  and  others  we  have  not  bad 
an  opportunity  of  visiting ;  we  can  therefore  only  mention  a 
few  who  are  now  employed  in  works  which  will  honour  &eir 
country. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Coyle,  as  a  scene  painter,  have  been  wit- 
nessed by  thousands ;  we  may  sav  the  same  of  Mr.  Retnagie« 
These  gentlemen,  with  Messrs.  Wall,  Cole,  Evers,  and  othefB, 
in  the  department  of  original  landscape,  are  rivalling  the  arti^ta 
of  any  part  of  the  world. 
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Mf .  Monie  is  now  employed  in  portrait,  and  baa  seTeral 
public  characters  on  the  easel,  whK:b  evince  in  him  an  im- 
provement inconceivable  to  any  person  not  acquainted  with 
his  studies  and  resources.  His  full  length  of  La  Fayette  will 
be  ready  for  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy,  and  hit 
portraits  of  Clinton,  Paulding,  and  others;  with  several  com- 
positions, partaking  both  of  nature  and  fancy. 

Mr.  Ingham  is  one  of  those  men  of  talents  for  whom  we  are 
indebted  to  the  emerald  isle.  Educated  in  the  principles  of 
his  art  in  Dublin,  be  has  formed  his  taste  with  us,  and  has  now 
attained  a  style  of  portrait  painting,  which,  for  a  combioatiou 
of  truth  and  exquisite  finishing,  scarcely  has  a  parallel  at  the 
present  day.  His  fascinating  nymph,  with  the  flaxen  locks 
and  bewitching  smiles,  exhibited  last  year,  cannot  be  forgotten. 
He  will  exhibit  with  the  National  Academy  several  portraits, 
and  particularly  a  full  length  of  I^  Fayette,  in  hi»finest  shrle 
of  composii^  and  finishing.  We  hope  hereafter  to  speak  of  its 
merits— we  now  pronounce  it  a  master-piece  of  the  art  of  por- 
traiture* 

Mr.  Dunlap  is  engaged  on  a  woric  which  all  pronounce  su- 
perior in  design  and  in  execution,  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  to 
either  of  his  former  great  paintings.  It  is  the  Saviour  of  the 
World  on  Mount  Calvary^  at  the  point  of  time  immediate^ 
preceding  the  crucifixion,  when  the  four  soldiers  have  already 
seized  on  his  outer  robe,  and  he  stands  with  extended  arms, 
praying,  ^  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do.^^ 
This  is  a  composition  not  only  original,  but  the  scene  baa  ne- 
ver been  painted  before.  So  happy  a  choice  of  subject  wiU, 
we  hope,  stimulate  to  exertions  which  may  be  crowned  with 
success.  This  artist  will  exhibit  with  the  National  Acadenqr 
finished  studies  of  groupes  for  the  above  mentioned  painting, 
with  other  specimens  of  the  art  in  fancy  and  portrait  paintine. 

Mr.  Marsiglia,  an  Italian  artist,  who  enriches  our  city  by  his 
well  grounded  knowledge  of  his  profession,  has  exhibited  some 
highly  finished  specimens,  both  in  fancy  and  portrait  composi- 
tion. He  is,  as  we  observe  by  the  public  notice,  one  of  die 
committee  of  arrangement  for  the  National  Academy. 

Messrs.  Waldo  and  Jewett  continue  to  gratify  the  public  (and 
their  employers,  by  portraits,  which  excel  in  taste  and  in  truth. 

Mr.  Rembrant  reale  has  laid  aside  the  historic  crayon,  and 
is  occupied  in  completing  several  portraits,  which  evince  an 
improved  and  improving  knowledge  in  his  art.  His  pictures 
now  are  incomparably  better  thau.  those  he  last  e3cbibited. 
The  public  is  not  to  be  informed,  that  Mr.  Peale  has  for  many 
years  ranked  among  the  foremost  in  bis  profession. 
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Mr.  Inman  is  likewise  preparing  to  exhibit,  widi  his  asso- 
ciates, several  specimens  of  the  art  in  oil  and  miniature.  Those 
who  remember  the  beads  exhibited  by  him  last  year,  need 
only  be  told  that  Mr.  Inman  is  not  behind  his  brethren  in  the 
race  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Dickenson,  Mr^  Rogers,  Mr.  Trott,  Mr.  Potter,  and 
Mr.  Cummings,  are  all  exercising  their  talents  in  miniature 
painting,  and  several  of  them  add  to  it  the  practice  of  oil. 
Among  the  younger  artists,  none  promise  fairer  than  Messrs. 
Cummings,  rotter,  and  Agate — the  last  gentleman  is  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Morse. 

This  list  of  painters  would  not  be  complete,  should  we  omit 
the  names  of  Parisen  and  Paradise,  both  known  for  several 
years  by  a  faithful  representation  of  nature  in  portrait  paint- 
ing. 

Mr.  Durand,  so  distinguished  as  an  engraver,  has  found 
time  to  devote  to  painting,  and  with  a  success  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  by  those  who  have  seen  his  drawings. 
He  is  an  invaluable  member  of  the  school  for  the  Arts  of  De- 
sign. 

Mr.  Frazee  has  executed  a  specimen  of  monumental  sta- 
tuary, which  does  him  much  honour.  This  branch  of  the  fine 
arts  is  almost  new  in  our  country.  Like  the  others,  it  only 
needs  the  fostering  encouragement  of  our  citizens,  many  of 
whom  are  yet  to  be  taught  the  value  of  these  ornaments  and 
supports  of  refined  civilization,  and  the  rank  which  their  pro- 
fessors claim,  and  must  hold,  in  the  best  and  highest  order  of 
society. 

Among  the  many  artists  of  our  city  now  exercising  their 
profession,  there  are  some  whom  we  may  have  omitted  to 
mention  through  ignorance.  The  establishment  of  the  new 
Academy  has  collected  most  of  any  note  in  one  association,  and 
has  made  known  to  themselves  and  the  public  their  numbers 
and  their  merits. 

The  American  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  its  venerable  president,  and  a  board  of  directors,  com- 
posed of  many  of  the  most  respectable  and  enlightened  charac- 
ters amon^  our  lawyers,  physicians,  and  merchants,  continues 
to  pursue  its  undeviating  and  very  useful  course  with  a  steadi- 
ness most  honourable  to  all  concerned. 

This  institution  has  existed  about  twenty-five  years.  It  is 
now  about  ten  years  since  its  revival,  (for  it  did  once  sleep,) 
and  in  those  ten  years  it  has  accumulated  much  valuable  pro- 
perty. Under  the  auspices  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  numerous  list  of  patrons,  contributing  by  their 
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countenance  and  cash  to  its  support,  this  academy  bas  annually 
exhibited  many  choice  pictures  and  beautiful  casts  from  the 
antique*  Public  taste  has  been  improTed,  and  artists  have  had 
the  liberty  of  visiting  the  statues  and  busts,  except  at  such 
times  as  the  gallery  has  been  let  out  to  private  adventurers. 
Some  of  the  potentates  of  Europe  have  been  complimented  by 
being  made  honorary  members,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  pub- 
lished list,  and  some  of  these  have,  in  return,  added  to  the 
richea  of  the  institution,  in  pictures,  casts,  and  books.  Bv  this, 
and  odier  judicious  management,  aided  by  the  liberality  of 
public  and  private  patronage,  the  institution  is  now,  as  we  un- 
derstand, out  of  debt.  We  may  hope,  that  in  a  short  time, 
with  the  same  enlightened  direction,  schools  may  be  founded, 
and  instructors  appointed,  with  a  due  portion  of  professors  and 
lecturers* 

The  gallery,  loaned  to  this  institution  by  the  corporation  of 
die.  city,  has  been  leased  out  this  winter,  first  to  Mr*  Dunlap, 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  and  since  to 
jBome  French  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  great 
picture  of  the  Coronation  of  Bonaparte,  by  the  celebrated 
painter,  David,  who  has  lately  died  in  exile.  This  last  men- 
tioned work  now  occupies  the  gallery. 

We  would  willingly  be  pleased  with  so  great  a  picture  by  so 
great  a  master,  and  the  critic  must  be  fastidious  who  does  not 
derive  much  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  most  of  the 
parts ;  but  the  whole  is  flat,  and  in  general  the  effect  far  from 
agreeable. 

No  man  but  must  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  figure  of  Jose- 
phine, and  the  figures  of  her  attendants.  Beauty,  grace,  taste, 
elegance  in  attitude  and  dress,  all  combine  to  fascinate  the 
eye ;  and  the  painter  has  exerted  his  utmost  skill,  in  drawing, 
l^ainting,  and  carefully  finishing  the  groupe.  The  principal 
hgure,  the  hero  of  the  drama,  is  likewise  painted  with  eminent 
skill  and  care ;  but,  unfortimately,  although  he  is  the  hero,  the 
apectator  has  to  look  for  him ;  the  eye  is  caught,  first  by  the 
pope,  who  is  an  unwilling  actor  in  the  scene,  and  next  by  the 
lyroupe  we  have  first  mentioned.  There  is  more  force  and  re- 
lief in  the  figure  of  the  pope,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
painting,  yet  he  is  not  intended  as  the  principal.  The  eye 
wanders  over  gold  and  jewels,  and  silks  and  velvets,  and 
feathers ;  the  mind  is  unsatisfied  ;  the  heart  takes  no  interest  in 
the  scene;  busy  thought  asks,  "Who,  and  what  are  these 
sparkling  and  feathered  figures  V^  and  is  answered  by  memory, 
in  the  homely  words  of  truth,  ''  Actors  in  a  great  tragi-comedy, 
some  hired,  some  forced,  to  play  the  parts  assigned  them  by 
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tiie  manager ;  and,  being  thus  dressed  up  according  to  bb  dic- 
tation, with  a  view  to  daezling  and  deceiring  an  audience, 
composed  of  men  who  boast  of  their  ciirilization,  refinement, 
and  knowledge,  they  are  repeating  the  words  set  down  for 
iAem,  and  performing  their  oar^5,  either  as  principak,  auborai- 
nates,  or  supernumeraries.'^ 

Such  is  the  scene  presented  by  the  pencil  oT  the  boasted 
painter  of  the  French  school ;  and  however  the  eye  maj  be 

£  leased  or  displeased,  the  understanding  of  every  friend  of  tbe 
uman  race  must  be  disgusted. 

However  great  tbe  merit  of  David  may  be,  and  he  is  Hk 
founder  of  tbe  present  French  school  of  painting,  France  most 
look  back  to  the  age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  for  her  greateft 
painters,  and  rather  study  the  antique  of  Poussin,  than  tbe  the- 
atrical display  of  David. 

No  better  comment  need  be  given  to  the  work  of  David,  now 
under  our  consideration,  than  the  picture  by  West,  .which 
hange  at  the  other  end  of  the  "room*  His  sunject  is  from  a 
play,  written  by  a  player ;  yet  we  see  life,  feeling,  pamon, 
energy  of  thought  and  action— all  is  real,  and  speaks  to  tfie 
heart ;  the  subject  of  David  is  founded  in  historical  fact — yet  all 
is  a  theatric  display  of  unreal  mockeiy. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  only  of  the  foreground  of  this 
picture,  and  all  our  praise  must  be  confined  to  that  portion  ^ 
tbe  composition,  for  the  crowd  of  figures  in  the  galleries  is  too 
wretched  to  be  considerisd  as  coming  from  David's  pencil* 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  what  we  have  said,  uat  we  are 
insensible  to  the  skill,  knowledge,  and  taste  of  this  great  naint- 
er,  as  here  displayed  on  a  bad  subject ;  we  acknowledge  in 
many  parts  of  this  picture  faultless  drawii^,  deli^tful  cdoar- 
ing,  and  exquisite  taste.  But  as  a  composition,  it  is  unskilftd 
and  flat — and  many  parts  are  insipid,  awkward,  and  of  coarse 
disagreeable. 

When  we  contrast  a  scene  such  as  that  which  forms  fbe  sub- 
ject of  diis,  perhaps,  the  last  great  picture  of  David,  or  similar 
scenes  which  are  acted  to  dazzle  and  blind  tbe  people  of  En- 
rope — scenes  in  whiifh  religion  is  made  a  mockery,  and  coi% 
mon  sense  is  outraged  by  the  continuance  or  revival  of  fool- 
eries, invented  by  kings  and  priests,  in  the  times  of  profoimdest 
ignorance,  barbarity,  and  superstition  ;  when  we  contrast  such 
scenes,  whether  a  coronation  of  a  Bonaparte,  a  Geoige,  or  a 
Louis,  with  the  simple,  manly  ceremony  of  inaugurating  a  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  surely  we  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  our  country,  and  to  glory  in  those  institutions  which  will 
perpetuate  and  dis8erainate  the  dominion  of  reason. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THB  POLITICAL  SITUATION  OF  PERU,  BY  A 
eBNTLBMAN  OF  NEW-TORK,  FOR  MANY  TEARS  A  RESIDENT  IN 
THAT  COUNTRY.       (CONCLUDED.) 

That  interestii^  section  of  the  country,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Alto  Peru,  has  been  recently  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  and  bears  the  name  of  Boltvar.  The  rero- 
lution  first  broke  out  in  La  Paz,  a  proyince  of  this  country,  in 
1809,  and  its  sufferings  have  probably  been  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  section  of  Spanish  America.  It  has  borne  the 
ravages  of  almost  perpetual  war,  since  the  period  alluded  to, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  single  square  league  of  its  territory,  unless 
it  be  on  the  inaccessible  summits  of  the  Andes,  where  the  bones 
of  its  brave  sons  are  not  bleaching.  It  has  recently  been  the 
scene  of  bloody  strife  between  Uie  Spanish  generals  them- 
selves; Valdes  and  OlafUta,  absurdly  fighting  for  die  king 
and  the  constitution;  but  those  who  fell  on  either  side 
were  the  unhappy  children  of  Peru,  <^  who  fi^t  for  all,  but 
ever  fight  in  vain,"  and  who,  upon  this  occasion,  were  com- 
batting for  their  own  chains,  whatever  way  the  contest  should 
be  determined.  This  domestic  feud,  however,  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  in  the  end,  for  the  Patriot  cause ;  for  it  created 
further  dissentions  among  the  Spanish  chiefs,  which  led,  in  some 
measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  victory  of  w^ocucAo.  It  is  well  known 
here,  that  Canterac  and  Valdes,  the  two  principal  Spanish  ge- 
nerals, went  into  that  battle  with  feelings  of  the  most  bitter 
personal  enmity,  engendered  by  this  contest  with  Olaneta. 

This  country  contains,  unquestionably,  the  richest  mines  of 
meridional  America,  and  at  no  very  distant  period,  when  that 
ocean  of  waters,  the  Amazon,  shall  be  navigated  hj^Meam 
boats  J  like  our  own  Mississippi,  (hose  fine  regions  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes,  will  become  as  importimt  to  commerce  as 
any  other  section  of  the  globe.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not, 
at  present,  any  portion  of  the  Pacific,  the  whole  of  the  adja- 
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cent  coast  being  included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  of 
Peru. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  observation,  1  will  now  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  Peruy  and  particu- 
larly as  in  reference  to  our  own  country ;  the  facts  wMch  1 
shall  exhibit  may  be  relied  upon,  and  if  tbey  excite  no  interest 
with  yourself,  they  may  with  some  of  your  mercantile  friends* 

The  ancient  commerce  of  Spanish  America,  as  is  well 
known,  was  exclusively  confined  to  Spain,  and  even  still  further 
restricted  to  certain  cities  and  privileged  corporations  of  that 
country,  and  these  restrictions  were  sometimes  enforced  even 
by  die  punishment  of  death.  The  average  number  of  ships 
'  from  foreign  ports,  that  annually  arrived  in  the  port  of  Callao, 
in  former  times,  was  about  seven^  and  their  returns  principally 
consisted  of  the  precious  metals,  generally  amounting  to  three 
times  the  invoice  of  the  outward  cargo.  That  this  commerce 
was  destructive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  or,  at  aoy 
rate,  did  not  promote  it,  is  apparent  from  the  feet,  that  from 
1760  to  1774,  for  instance,  there  were  coined,  in  the  two  mints 
of  Lima  and  Potosi,  100,667,838  dollars  62  and  a  half  cents; 
of  specie,  during  the  same  period,  nearly  68  millions  were 
shipped  to  Europe,  and  the  residue  (excepting*  only  365,000 
dollars)  was  paid  away  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  purchase  of  various  articles  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Peru.  Of  this  enormous  sum,  then,  of  more  than 
100  millions,  coined  in  the  space  of  14  years,  only  265,000 
dollars  remained  in  Peru  at  the  end  of  that  term.  Instead  of 
enriching  the  country,  it  passed  through  it  like  a  sweepii^ 
flood.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  Peru  has  ever  been  opu- 
lent except  in  its  natural  wealth,  which  is  buried  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  viceroys  a  copper  cur- 
rency was  issued  to  supply  a  circulating  medium  ;  and  in  Po- 
tosi,  where  some  millions  were  coined  annually,  there  has  never 
been  a  single  individual  resident  there  of  any  considerable  pro- 
perty, although  the  name  of  one  miner  is  mentioned,  who, 
during  his  life  time,  paid  into  the  royal  treasury  18,000,000 
dollars  in  quirUos^  (king's  fifths,)  and  other  public  exactions. 
Still  the  immense  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  produced 
from  the  mines,  whicb  these  duties  indicate,  were  of  little  or 
no  permanent  advantage  to  the  country,  either  in  promoting  its 
productive  industry,  or  increasing  its  real  wealth.  The  em- 
ployment which  the  working  of  the  mines  afforded  to  the  mi- 
serable Indians,  was  forced  upon  them ;  it  dragged  them  from 
their  distant  homes,  and  from  their  ancient  occupations  m  agri- 
culture and  rude  manufactures,  and  wasted  their  number  faster 
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than  the  most  destructiTe  wars.    And  with  respect  to  the  pro* 

Jrietors,  and  the  principal  miners  themselves,  to  no  class  of 
tbourers  can  the  ^^  sic  vos,  non  vobis^'  of  the  Latin  poet,  be 
more  appropriately  applied.  The  city  of  Lima  itself  was  but 
little  benefitted  bj  the  ancient  commerce  of  Peru,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  population  formerly  subsisted  upon  govern- 
ment salaries.  The  policy  of  Spain  seems  to  have  been  to  en- 
deavour to  equalize  the  wealth,  or,  rather,  the  poverty ^  of  her 
colonies,  and  if  any  branch  of  industry  was  allowed  to  one,  it 
was  denied  to  another,  and  the  entire  profits  of  the  trade  of  ihe 
whole,  was  directly  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  mono- 
polists. At  a  time  when  one  of  the  streets  of  Lima  was  paved 
with  silver,  on  the  entry  of  one  of  the  viceroys,  the  treasury 
of  the  viceroyalty  could  not  meet  the  annual  expenditure  of 
the  government ;  and,  in  later  times,  when  pigs  of  silver  were 
piled  tp  in  the  mint  like  cord  wood,  the  same  has  been  the  fact. 
In  18*21,  the  public  debt  of  the  vice-royalty  was  upwards  of 
16,000,000  dollars,  and  bow,  probably,  amounts  to  six  millions 
more.  It  is  principally  due  to  the  church,  to  individuals  of 
the  country,  and  to  annuitants,  the  representatives  of  some  of 
the  wealthiest  families  of  Peru,  in  former  times,  who  have  Ute- 
rally  been  robbed  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  are  now  re- 
duced to  beggary.  From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred  what 
UHist  be  now  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  country. 

The  change  which  has  already  been  produced  in  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  by  the  revolution,  may  be  appreciated, 
when  it  is  known,  that  there  are  at  least  sixty  American  mer- 
chant vessels  on  this  coast  at  the  present  moment,  besides  many 
English,  French,  &c.  The  price  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion is,  of  coarse,  reduced .,  to  a  fair  standard,  and  a  yard  of 
cloth  which  formerly  cost  20  dollars,  may  now  be  purchased  in 
Lima  nearly  as  low  as  in  New-York. 

Our  commerce  to  this  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  has 
amounted  to  about  1,500,000  dollars,  and  has  been  principally 
confined  to  flour,  salted  provisions,  domestic  cottons,  liquors, 
tobacco,  naval  stores,  butter,  lard,  cheese,  &c.  and  occasionally 
European  and  India  goods.  The  whole  quantity  of  flour  sold 
on  the  coast  during  the  same  period,  may  be  estimated  at  50,000 
bushels ;  this  is  a  very  fluctuating  article,  and  the  price  per 
barrel  on  board  (the  buyer  paying  the  duties)  has  varied  from 
36  to  4  dollars,  during  the  last  three  years,  and  I  have  known 
1000  barrels  purchased  within  the  last  eight  months  for  ballast 
for  a  ship  bound  to  Gibraltar.  The  duties  are  at  present  7 
dollars  50  cents  per  barrel;  an  enormous  charge  upon  the  prin- 
cipal necessary  of  life,  and  a  most  unequal  and  iniquitous  bur- 
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den  upon  the  poor.  In  (act,  bread  is  here  a  luxury,  being  the 
dearest  article  of  human  subsistence,  principallj  in  consequence 
of  this  absurd  duty.  The  duties,  and  other  expenses  of  placing 
a  barrel  of  flour  in  Lima,  are  about  1 1  dollars,  in  addition  to  the 
ori^nal  cost. 

Our  domestic  cottons  have  generally  met  a  prettj  ready  sale 
on  the  coast,  and  the  demand  is  slowly  increasing.  They  are 
preferred,  being  a  more  substantial  fabric,  to  those  from  the 
English  colonies  in  the  East  Indies.  Samples  for  imitcUian 
have  already  been  sent  by  the  English  merchants  to  England 
and  Calcutta,  but  we  should  be  able  to  undersell  them,  and 
command  the  market ;  that  t5,  if  vre  could  come  into  it  tpon 
equal  terms.  But  at  present  this  is  not  the  fact,  as,  owing  to  a 
high  valuation  in  the  custom  house,  the  result  of  a  predomina- 
ting English  influence,  which  absolutely  bestrides  the  country, 
our  cottons  are  charged  at  least /br/y  per  cent*  ih  duties  more 
than  theirs,  although  the  market  price  is  one  fourth  less.  This 
evil,  which  is  one  of  no  trifling  magnitude,  might,  no  doubt,  be 
corrected  by  proper  remonstrances  from  our  public  agents,  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  a  commercial  treaty.  A  ship  from  Philadelphia 
recently  sold  here  90,000  yards  of  these  cottons  at  an  advan- 
tageous price. 

Butter  and  lard  have  been  shipped  from  our  country  in  laige 
quantities,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  paid  a  great 
profit.  These  articles  have  borne  equal  prices  with  the  same 
from  Ireland  and  Holland ;  a  proof,  I  think,  of  an  improvement 
in  our  agricultural  industry  in  this  respect. 

Our  domestic  spirits^  like  those  from  the  West  Indies,  will  not 
sell  readily ;  considerable  quantities  are  made  in  the  country, 
and  although  these  command  higher  prices  than  either  French 
brandies  or  Holland  gin,  they  are  nevertheless  preferred  by  flie 

Seople  here,  and  the  quantity  produced  is  suflScient  to  meet  the 
emand.  The  province  of  Yea,  about  100  miles  to  the  south, 
is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industiy ;  the 
liquor  has  a  peculiar  flavour,  being  a  single  distillation  from  a 
peculiar  species  of  grape,  and  is  called  Pisco^  from  the  name 
of  the  port  where  it  is  shipped.  The  duties  on  all  foreign 
liquors  are  80  per  cent,  on  an  arbitrary  valuation,  not  regulated 
by  the  invoice,  and  which  would  amount  to  a  total  prohibition, 
were  it  not  for  the  facilities  aflbrded  for  smuggling. 

It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  on  the  **  new 
tariff*,''  "  that  the  demand  for  flour  in  this  country  was  tem- 
porary, growing  out  of  the  existing  state  of  the  war."  Those 
of  our  merchants  who  may  not  have  believed  in  the  correct- 
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ness  of  the  remark,  or  relied  upon  the  reports  which  were  cir*- 
culated  after  the  return  of  the  Franklin,*  calculated  to  impreifo 
the  belief  that  the  Spanish  arms  would  ultimately  be  suc- 
cessful, will  be,  unfortunately,  convinced  of  their  double  error, 
when  they  come  to  examine  the  returns  of  their  flour  shipment 
to  Lima  during  the  last  year.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  some 
instances,  the  prime  cost  of  the  article  at  home,  has  been  en- 
tirely sunk,  and  that  losses  have  even  extended  beyond  this, 
where  the  agents  have  been  obliged  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
ceeds of  other  parts  of  their  cargo  to  the  freight  on  their  flour. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Chilo,  Chiloe,  Arequipa,  Alto  Peru, 
Cuzeo  and  Csilifomia,  will  be  abundantly  able,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  supply  the  whole  coast  with  bread  stufls.  The  foreign  pro^ 
ducts  which  those  countries  will  hereafter  demand,  will  be 
ffincipMy  manufactured  goods,  with  the  addition  of  unwroi^ht 
iron,  naval  stores,  and  perhaps  quicksilver.  As  for  manumc- 
turing  for  themselves,  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question  for  at  least  a  century  to  come.  It  is  the 
workshops  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  and  not  their 
agricultural  industry,  that  will  reap  material  advantages  from 
the  new  South  American  trade.  England  will  reap  the  great- 
est advantages  undoubtedly,  and,  I  suspect,  France  the  next, 
and  Spain,  were  she  not  stone  blind  to  her  true  and  most  obvi- 
ous interests,  might  turn  this  revolution  to  better  account  than 
any  other  nation,  give  a  new  spring  to  her  industry,  and  extend 
her  commerce,  and,  perhaps,  rq^ain  her  ancient  standing 
among  nations,  by  at  once  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
these  countries,  now  firmly  established,  and  entering  into  com- 
mercial treaties  with  them.  Her  peculiar  products  will  be  for 
a  long  time  preferred,  and  she  is  even  now  supposed  by  these 
people  to  produce  almost  every  article  of  human  consumption. 
A  death  blow  has  been  given  in  Peru,  however,  to  her  trade, 
and  if  she  shall  be  utterly  excluded  from  even  all  indirect 
commerce  with  her  late  American  possessions,  from  which  she 
formerly  derived  all  her  resources,  I  do  not  not  know  to  what 
a  lower  pitch  of  wretchedness  she  will  not  descend.  An  edict 
has  recently  been  issued  by  this  government  prohibiting  the  in- 
troduction of  every  article  of  merchandise,  either  the  produce 

*  I  have  seen  in  one  of  our  gazettes,  an  extract  from  a  letter  purport- 
ing to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  dated  May  a 
year  ago,  stating,  that  La  Serna  had  nearly  30,000  men  undei  arms,  and- 
Bolivar  6,000,  and  giving  it  as  the  writei's  opinion,  that  Guayaquil  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  less  than  six  months.  He  also 
seemed  to  think,  that  our  minister's  situation  even  in  Chilo  roust  be  quite 
**  uncomfortable." 
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or  maiHifactare  of  that  country,  and  the  vessel  and  entire 
cargo,  no  matter  to  what  nation  they  may  belong,  are  to  be 
subjected  to  confiscation,  if  there  be  found  more  than  100  dol- 
lars in  value  of  such  articles  on  board.  Only  four  months  no- 
tice was  allowed  from  the  date  of  the  edict,  which  have  al- 
ready expired.  A  harsh  law,  certainly,  more  especially  when 
we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  which  is  to  extend  to 
vessels  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  but  its  operation,  when  ge- 
nerally known,  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  favourable,  I  think,  to 
neutral  commerce.  It  will  operate,  however,  noore  severely 
against  us  than  any  other  neutral,  as  it  will  put  a  stop  to  a  pro- 
fitable freighting  business  which  we  have  carried  on  for  the  last 
three  years  between  Cadiz  and  this  country.  It  will  materially 
benefit  the  English,  who  have  never  participated  in  this  trade, 
or,  at  least,  to  any  extent,  and  who  imitate  all  Spanish  manu- 
iactures  in  demand  here,  and  will,  ere  long,  entirely  supplant 
them  in  this  market,  if  Spain  does  not  speedily  come  to  her 
senses,  and,  at  once,  give  over  the  present  ridiculous  contest 
with  her  colonies,  which  has  now  become  a  war  of  feeling  ra- 
ther than  of  force. 

If  we  wish  to  enjoy  any  profitable  portion  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rican commerce,  we  must  expect  it  from  the  scale  of  ot^r  ma- 
nufactured goods."*    So  soon  as  the  waste  of  war  stmll  be 

*  When  we  were  at  Tale  together,  you  will  recollect,  that  the  Aipha 
and  the  Onuga  of  all  the  arguments  that  were  ever  adduced  by  the  anti- 
raanufacturists,  revolved  upon  the  points  of  ^ad^v  habits  and  wiarality ; 
and  the  fountain  whence  these  streams  of  sparkling  declamation  were 
derived,  which  we  sometimes  listened  to,  even  from  the  professorial  chair, 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  EapritUa^s  Letters,  written  by  Mr.  Southey^  the 
present  poet  laureat  of  Great  Britain.  To  say  the  least  of  these  letten, 
in  this  respect,  they  come  to  us  in  rather  <*  a  quesvionable  shape ;"  for 
whoever  heard  an  Englishman  abuse  his  own  country,  in  sober  earnest  ? 
How  far  their  details  are  correct,  in  the  horrid  pictures  which  they  draw 
of  English  manufacturing  towns,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  I  believe, 
that  in  this  respect,  whether  true  or  fabe,  they  have  tended  more  to 
check  the  advance  of  manufncturing  industry  in  our  country,  than  atl  the 
laws  the  English  government  have  enacted  to  repress  emigration,  or  ail  the 
lUndei  s  with  which  we  have  been  deluged  for  tlie  last  half  century,  by  their 
hireling  press.  If,  indeed,  weavers  or  button-makers  are  really  more  wick- 
ed than  their  neighbours,  I  am  afraid  our  farmers  will  become  equally  so, 
when  there  shnli  be  no  sale  for  their  produce.  It  is  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  which  promotes  it,  and  idleness,  we  all  know,  is  the  mother 
of  vice.  For  my  part,  whenever  I  have  seen  English  manufactuters,  I 
have  generally  observed  them  to  be  sober  and  industrious  men.  Their 
labour  is  too  severe,  and  their  wages  too  small,  to  afford  them  either 
time  or  means  for  much  dissipation.  The  argument,  that  coUectiog 
masses  of  people  into  cities,  towns,  or  compact  communities,  has  an  in- 
favourable  effect  upon  morals,  holds  with  equal  force  against  CMnmerce« 
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r^aired,  these  countries — embracing  a  population  of  upwards 
of  14,000,000 — will  demand  large  quantities  of  manufactured 
goods;  which  demand  will  constantly  increase  with  the  in- 
creasing population,  and  the  augmentation  of  wealth  or  power 
to  purchase,  while  that  for  the  produce  of  agriculture  will  en- 
tirely cease..  Before  the  revolution,  these  countries  imported 
no  bread-stuffs,  or  provisions,  of  any  consequence.  Wheat,  as 
we  are  told,  was  so  plentiful  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  as  to  be  thrown 
into  the  streets,  to  fill  up  the  gutters ;  and  as  fine  wheat  is  pro- 
duced in  different  parts  of  this  country  as  ever  fi;rew  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  crops  are  usually  more  sure,  and  the 
yield  more  abundant.  Three  sucessive  crops  of  Indian  com, 
barley,  potatoes,  (common  and  sweet,)  Yuca^  a  most  nutritious 
root,  can  be  produced  in  the  vallies  of  the  Rimac,  in  a  single 
year,  and  never  less  than  two  are  yielded.  As  for  salted  pro^ 
visions,  none  are  consumed  on  the  coast,  except  by  the  foreign 
shipping.  Cattle  for  the  supply  of  the  Lima  market,  are  pur- 
chased in  the  interior  at  9  and  1 2  dollars  per  head,  and  sheep 
at  76  cents ;  and  the  valley  of  Tarma  alone,  in  former  years, 
furnished  this  market  with  from  40  to  50,000  fat  hogs  annually. 
From  these  facts — and  many  more  might  be  added — it  is  obvi- 
ous that  provisions  will  find  no  profitable  market  on  this  coast 
in  time  of  peace.  As  well  may  we  expect  that  muskets  and 
gunpowder  will  continue  in  demand,  as  beef  and  pork,  or  flour. 
The  duties  charged  by  this  government  on  all  foreign  im- 
portations are  extravagantly  high,  and  the  necessary  result  ik, 
that  smuggling  is  earned  on  to  an  extent  that  is  hardly  to  be 
believed.  The  officers  of  the  customs,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  do  not  wait  for  offered  bribes,*  but  openly  and  un- 
blushingly  solicit  them,  and  will  even  point  out  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced, the  most  convenient  modes  of  evading  the  laws.  Be- 
sides the  extravagant  rates  of  duties,  they  are  imposed  without 
any  wise  or  liberal  reference,  either  to  the  character  of  the 
article  or  the  necessities  of  the  consumer;  without  any  appa- 
rent view  of  promoting  domestic  industry  in  the  production  of 
those  articles  which  are  peculiar  to  the  growth  of  the  country, 
or  of  encouraging  the  introduction  of  others,  which  it  does  not 
produce.     And  if  the  object  is  merely  to  raise  an  increased  re- 

which  is  the  principal  founder  of  citien,  aad  I  think  would  conclusWelj 
prove  that  mankind,  in  a  wild,  wandering,  and  savage  st^te,  are  more 
virtuous  than  when  collected  into  societies.  But  this  question  should  be 
submitted  to  Mr.  Chsen. 

*  The  Spanish  of  the  word  frn&e,  I  have  never  heard  used  in  Lima. 
The  word,  in  common  use,  is  graHficaium, 
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venuey  it  is  not  attained,  for  diere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the 
present  rates  were  lowered  at  least  50  per  cent.,  the  treasury 
would  receive  about  the  same  amount  on  the  same  importa- 
tions. I  have  understood  that  the  government  have  it  in  con- 
templation materially  to  reduce  the  present  tariff;  if  they  do 
so,  they  will  efiectually  consult  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. The  present  regiamento  of  commerce  was  drawn  up  by 
a  Spanish  merchant,  the  head*  of  the  Philippine  house,  during 
the  protectorate  of  San  Martin,  who  subsequently  banished  him 
and  confiscated  his  property  ;  and  that  it  has  not  been  modi- 
fied, or  another  substituted,  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  country  in  its  perpetual  and  rapid  developement  of  new 
interests  and  new  resources,  is  because,  as  I  suspect,  there  is 
no  pative  merchant  or  politician  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  commerce  to  perform  the  task. 

The  custom-house,  like  the  courts  of  law,  and  every  other 
department  under  the  government,  is  conducted  upon  the  an- 
cient and  absurd  Spanish  system,  which  seems  to  have  been 
originally  intended  to  promote  smuggling  for  the  benefit  of  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  without  reference  to  the  interests  of 
his  majesty's  treasury ;  and,  as  formerly^  the  number  of  these 
officers  is  excessive.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  custom-houses 
for  Lima — one  in  the  port,  and  the  other  in  the  city,  with  a 
double  set  of  officers.  The  delays  in  transacting  business  are 
extremely  vexatious,  and  1  have  known  a  ship  to  be  detained 
twentt/'cight  days  in  procuring  her  clearance. 

Besides  the  high  import  duties  which  I  hare  mentioned, 
there  are  also  levied  on  all  exports,  whether  coastwise  to  their 
own  ports,  or  to  foreign  countries,  and  internal  custom-houses 
are  located  in  every  principal  town  in  the  country.  Goods 
sent  inland  to  any  part  of  Peru,  must  first  be  cleared  out  at  the 
custom-house  in  Lima,  and  pay  a  duty  additional  to  that  on 
the  importation  ;  and  even  cattle  brought  from  the  interior  for 
the  daily  supply  of  our  market,  pay  an  alcavala  of  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  head ;  another  tax  is  afterwards  laid  upon 
the  butcher  for  every  beast  he  slaughters,  and  then  a  duty  is 
charged  on  the  hide  exported.  And  with  respect  to ^our,  after 
it  has  paid  the  high  import  duty,  which,  according  to  present 
prices,  amounts  to  near  100  percent.,  the  baker  is  taxed  four 
dollars  ner  barrel,  in  bread,  for  the  supply  of  the  troops,  hos- 
pitals, &c. ;  and  is,  moreover,  subjected  to  a  monthly  contri- 

*  You  will  see  an  interesting  account  of  San  Martin's  shameful  treat- 
ment of  this  man,  Don  Pedro  Madia,  in  Captain  Hall's  journal. 
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bution,  or  excise,  for  the  privileges  of  carrying  od  his  business. 
The  internal  produce  of  the  country  pays  s^  duty  on  its  intro- 
duction into  Lima,  and  afterwards  an  export  duty,  if  shipped 
even  to  any  port  on  the  coast.  Their  own  domestic  spirits 
pay  a  duty  on  being  shipped  from  the  district  where  they  are 
made ;  another,  on  being  introduced  into  Lima,  and  another  if 
sent  into  the  interior.  The  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  bul- 
lion is  prohibited,  and,  of  course,  smu^led  in  any  quantity  the 
merchants  may  desire  ;  and  the  price  on  board  the  foreign 
men  of  war  in  the  port,  where  this  business  of  brokerage  is  car- 
ried on,  is  but  little  in  advance  of  that  in  Lima.  Dollars*  pa^ 
five  per  cent.,  but  there  are  persons  whose  regular  business  it  is 
to  smuggle  off  money,  and  their  charge  is  two  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  the  government.  When  bullion  or  dollars  are 
once  got  afloat,  they  are  deposited  on  board  the  men  of  war  on 
paying  one  per  cent.  The  French  charge  no  per  centage,  and 
the  practice  is  confined  to  the  English  and  American  com- 
manders. I  understand  that  it  is  now  sanctioned  by  a  late 
law  of  our  government,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  is  a  practice  which  is  attended  with  much  evil — more  obvi- 
ous, 1  believe,  to  our  countrymen  who  are  abroad,  than  to  the 
government  or  people  at  home,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
IS  fast  bringing  our  navy  into  disrepute,  even  among  its  best 
friends.  If  it  enriches  those  commanders  who  happen  to  be 
placed  on  the  fortunate  station,  by  allowing  them  perquisites, 
amounting,  in  a  three  years  cruise,  to  a  splendid  fortune,  it 
does  so  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  at 
the  expense  of  our  commerce.  Facts  have  occurred  on  this 
coast,  in  relation  to  this  freighting  business,  which  might  asto- 
nish even  Mr.  RantiallA 


*  A  short  time  i ince  dollars  were  prohibited,  and  bullion  allowed  to 
be  exported. 

f  I  have  remarked,  that  (titftbn,  although  prohibited,  is  constantly  and 
readily  received  on  board  the  men  of  war,  in  an  open  and  known  viola- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws  of  this  country,  on  the  part  of  their  commanders. 
The  principle  of  ^  asking  no  questions*'  when  cash  is  offered  for  deposit^ 
is,  perhaps,  well  enough ;  but  with  respect  to  the  prohibited  article,  there, 
is  no  necessity  for  inquiry  whether  it  is  smuggled  or  not ;  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  so.  To  appreciate  this  subject  properly,  we  ought  to  make  the 
case  our  own,  and  suppose,  for  instance,  a  foreign  man  of  war,  in  the  wa- 
ters of  one  of  our  ports,  or  at  some  by-harbour,  openly  receiving,  in  her 
own  boats,  and  protecting,  smuggled^  or  if  you  please,  stolen  goods — 
what  would  you  say  to  that  ?  But  it  is  said,  that  the  officers  of  a  foreign 
man  of  war  are  not  bound  to  see  that  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  are 
observed.    But  this  is  hardly  true ;  they  are  presumed  to  know  those 
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The  products  of  Ptru  for  exportation^  consist  principallj  of 
the  precious  metals,  tin,  Jesuits'  bark,*  cotton,  common  and 
yic\inia  wool,  bides,  &c.  The  staple  product  of  Peru  is  the 
precious  metals.  The  working  of  the  mines,  which  was  prettj 
much  suspended  during  the  revolution,  is  again  commencing 
with  much  spirit ;  and  in  a  few  years,  from  the  introduction  of 
improved  methods  of  working,  of  machinery,  the  investment  of 
foreign  capital,  and  other  causes,  there  will  be  greater  quanti- 
ties of  metal  produced  than  in  any  former  period,  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  commerce  price — at  least  of  silver — ^will  be  the 
necessary  result.  Gold  will  not  be  produced,  I  imagine,  in  an 
equal  ratio  to  silver ;  and  from  this  probable  circumstance,  a 
hint  might  be  derived,  to  make  the  former  metal,  instead  of 
the  latter,  our  regulating  standard  of  value,  as  is  the  ease  in 
England.     There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  I  think,  that  the 

laws,  so  far  as  tbej  relate  to  themseWes,  and  are  bound  to  respect  them* 
while  within  the  waters  of  the  foreign  country — at  any  rate,  they  cannot 
rightfully  lend  a  hand  to  aid  in  their  violation.  They  canabt  protect, 
with  their  guns,  smuggled  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  smuggled^  or  sto- 
len goods^  knowing  them  to  be  such,  any  more  than  a  thief,  or  a  murder- 
er, whom  they  know  to  have  committed  the  crime. 

Tou  may  not,  perhaps,  understand  the  mode  in  which  this  business  of 
deoosit  is  carried  on.  When  cash  or  bullion  are  received  on  board,  a 
but  of  ladings  in  the  ordinary  form,  is  made  out  and  signed  by  die  com- 
mander, and  these  bUls  pass'in  the  money  market  of  Lima,  as  cash,  or 
bank  notes.  They  may  be  remitted  to  any  part  of  the  coast,  or  the 
world,  if  you  please ;  and  as  there  have  been  no  failures  among  any  of 
the  commanders  as  yet,  (the  forgery  of  the  bills  of  Captain  Searle,  of 
the  Hyperion,  and  a. considerable  robbery  on  board  another  English  fri- 
gate, not  having  produced  that  effect,)  the  credit  of  them  rests  on  a  pret- 
ty firm  basis.  A  commander  who  understands  the  mystery  of  financier- 
ing—of  ways  and  means,  and  raising  the  windf  might  do  a  business 
here  to  the  extent  of  any  of  our  brokers,  or  banking  institutions,  at  home. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  convert  his  ship  into  an  ^fiee  ofdiseouwtj 
as  well  as  of  deposit,  and  issue  his  hUls  of  lading  upon  fictitious  depo- 
sits, and  then  the  "  work  would  go  bravely  on.**  These  bills  remitted  to 
Chile  or  Guayaquil,  would  be  the  same  as  cash,  (less,  the  one  per  cent. 
deposit,)  and  time  would  be  gained  before  payment  required,  and  two 
per  cent,  a  month  might  be  demanded,  and  would  be  readily  paid. 
Again,  hills  may  be  issued,  cashed  in  Lima,  and  bullion  purchased, 
smuggled  on  board,  and  sold  there,  at  an  advance ;  and  thus  a  coneem 
of  some  thousands  be  happily  consummated  in  a  (bw  hours,  without  the 
actual  advance  of  a  single  dollar,  but  by  the  well  known  prooeHsof  ^fly- 
ing kites."  And,  after  all,  no  great  harm  done,  except  the  degradation 
of  the  National  Flag,  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  friendly  natlofi. 
But  this  will  suffice. 

*  I  have  used  the  common  name  for  this  substance.  It  is  known  here 
under  the  names  of  Chinconm,  QuatnUa,  Q^^maquinth  Qtttna,  Poi90$de 
taOmd^sOf  PokosdelosJesuStaSf  CoUisidla. 
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more  fluctuating  value  of  silver,  even  at  present,  un&vourably 
affects  our  commercial  exchanges  with  that  country. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  an  English  engineer,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  survey  of  the  mines  of  Pasco,  that  they  are  inexhausti- 
ble, and  might  be  made  to  yield  2^,000,000  dollars  annuallt/  ; 
which  would  exceed  the  annual  product  of  all  the  mines  of 
Spanish  America  at  any  former  period,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  Humboldt.  Much  capital  must,  however,  be  pre- 
viously expended  to  drain  them  of  water,  and  put  them  in  con- 
venient operation.  The  three  steam  engines,  introduced,  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Philippine  company,  cost,  when  erected 
in  Pasco,  ^800,000 ;  two  of  them  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  other,  which  was  buried,  and  thus  escaped  de- 
struction, has  been  again  put  in  operation,  and  as  I  have  been 
informed,  lowered  the  water  in  the  principal  mine  three  yards 
in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Such,  howeVer,  is  the  scarcity 
of  fuel,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  engines  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  at  least  in  Pasco.  No  coal  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered in  its  vicinity,  although  it  abounds  in  other  parts  of  Peru, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Huarochisij  and  at  Talcahuano 
in  Chile. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  natives  of  this  country,  possessed  of 
sufficient  capital,  or  even  of  the  requisite  enterpnse,  to  carry 
on  mining  operations  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  mines  will 
therefore  principally  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreign  capitalists — 
that  is  to  say,  the  English.  They  were  formeny  chiefly  own- 
ed and  worked  by  the  old  Spaniards,  who  have  now  been  dri- 
ven from  the  country ;  and  how  completely,  will  appear  from 
the  fact,  that  during  the  first  year  of  the  protectorate,  their 
number  in  this  city  alone,  was  reduced,  in  various  ways,  from 
10,000  to  600! 

The  principal  mines  of  Pasco,  have  ^recently  been  rented  of 
the  government  by  an  English  company,  and  before  the  con- 
tract was  made  here,  the  stock  was  already  in  the  Loildon 
market,  at  a  premium  of  36  per  cent.  These  mines,  which 
are  nearly  at  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow,  are  neverthe- 
less situated  in  a  pampa,  and  were  they  not  so  liable  to  be 
choked  with  water,  could  be  easily  worked.  Those  members 
of  the  British  parliament — Mv.^Hobhouse  and  others^ — who  have 
represented  them  as  impossible  to  be  worked,  in  consequence 
of^their  great  elevation,  are  mistaken — for  the  climate  is  not 
unfriendly  even  to  foreign  constitutions,  and  the  natives  are 
renarkaUv  healthy  and  robust.  The  climate  is  accounted 
even  healthier  than  that  of  the  coast;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
hcas,  banishment  from  the  interior  to  Lima,  was  inflicted  as  a 
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EUDishment,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  onhealAiness  of  tbe 
ttter.  The  Cerro  ae  Pasco  is  1 53  miles  distant  from  Lama, 
lat.  10^  56^,  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  and  tbe  town  at  present 
contains  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  road,  or  rather  mule 
path,  from  this  city,  is  the  worst  imaginable ;  however,  when 
the  25,000,000  annually  are  produced,  we  may  expect  an  iron 
rail-watfj  (if  not  one  of  a  more  precious  metal,)  and  steam- 
coaches. 

Cotton  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  northern 
provinces,  particularly  Piura^  for  exportation.  The  ordinary 
price  has  been  two  cents  per  lb.  uncleaned.  It  has  hereto- 
fore been  cleaned  by  hand,  but  several  gins  have  been  recent- 
ly brought  out  from  the  enterprising  town  of  Providence,*  R. 
I.,  and  will  shortly  be  put  in  operation.  The  quantity  that 
will  hereafter  be  exported,  will  probably  be  considerable.  It 
is  considered  to  Be  superior  to  our  uplands ;  the  climate,  as  I 
should  suppose,  must  be  favourable  to  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion. 

Wool  is  also  produced  for  exportation.  This  is  a  branch  of 
trade,  in  which  the  mother  countrv  may  be  hereafter  rivalled 
hy  her  colonies.  The  sheep  arc  fed  in  tbe  high  and  cold  dis- 
tricts, called  by  Humboldtj  table  lands^  situated  between  the 
Cordilleras;  and  the  breed  |is  said  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  Old  Castile.  The  wool  is  fine,  and  much  supe- 
rior to  our  common  wool,  or  that  from  the  provinces  of  the 
La  Plata.  The  price,  deliverable  in  Lima,  is  from  eight  to 
ten  cents  per  lb. ;  one  half  being  paid  for  transportation  from  die 
interior,  on  account  of  the  present  scarcity  of  mules.  Tbe 
number  of  sheep  has  been,  of  course,  greaUy  reduced  during 
the  revolution ;  and  I  know  one  Hacienda^  which  has  lost  at 
least  50,000.  Some  of  these  estates,  belonging  to  the  late 
Peruvian  nobility,  or  the  church,  are  40  leagues  in  extent, 
and  before  the  war  possessed  from  70  to  100,000  of  sheep  and 
hofbed  cattle.  They  sustain  no  other  vegetation,  except  a 
short,  wirey,  vellow  grass,  growing  on  a  peat  bog,  but  on 
which  cattle  of  all  descriptions  seem  to  thrive  well.  The  ele- 
vation of  these  districts  is  about  13,000  feet  above  tbe  level  of 
the  sea.t 

*  This  city  carries  on  more  coramorce  witlMhis  coast,  and  from  bence 
to  CaDtoOfthan  anj  other  in  the  United  Sutes ;  a  circorostauce  which  is 
owing  to  the  extensive  manufactories  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  addition 
to  the  Mercantile  enterprise  of  its  citizens. 

1 1  visited  these  inhospitable  regions  a  few  weeks  since,  and  although 
I  left  Lima  in  the  depth  of  winter,  (August,)  yet  was  told  that  it  was  i 
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yictOla  wool.  This  beautiful  article  is  finer,  I  imagine,  than 
hair  of  the  Cashmere  goat,  and  might  be  used  to  advantage  in 
various  manufactures.  It  is  here  wrought  into  hats,  which 
are  extremely  durable,  and  beautiful  in  their  texture.  Pro- 
tecting laws  have  been  published  by  General  Bolivar,  in  re- 
gard to  this  peculiar  production  of  Peru — the  Vicuna — for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  its  domestication.  A  bounty  is  offer- 
ed ^with  this  object,  and  a  penalty  imposed  for  killing  them 
under  any  pretext ;  a  fleece  having  cost,  heretofore,  the  life 
of  the  animal.  This  is  called  ^^  a  new  branch  of  national 
industry,  from  which  grand  advantages  are  expected  to  result 
to  Peru."  Two  successive  decrees  were  issued  by  Bolivar, 
when  in  Cuzco,  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
taken  a  peculiar  interest ;  and  the  Vicuna  has  now  become  so 
much  in  repute,  that  one  was  recently  led  in  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Lima.  A  figure  of  the  animal  also  ap- 
pears in  the  national  standard,  and  is  stamped  upon  the  new 
coinage  of  their  dollar. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  more  remarks  upon  our  commerce  to 
this  country,  and  shall  then  conclude  this  long,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
tedious  letter* 

There  will  be  a  considerable  trade  from  this  coast  to  the 
East  Indies,  China,  and  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
will  be  carried  on,  particularly  that  to  Canton,  in  American 
shipping.  This  is  an  advantage  which  our  country  derives 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  English  laws,  in  continuing  the  East 

mer  there ;  and  summer  as  it  was,  it  was  nevertheless  as  cold  as  our  Ja- 
nuary. Eighty  miles  from  Lima,  I  passed  fields  of  ripe  barley,  and  the 
Indian  corn  bad  just  been  gathered.  There  is  no  variety  of  seasons  on 
these  table  lands^  except  wet  and  dry.  I  found  the  people  living  in  stone 
huts,  without  chimneys,  or  any  aperture  except  the  door,  and  breathing 
an  atmosphere  loaded,  night  and  day,  with  the  smoke  of  their  peat,  com- 
pounded, I  should  imagine,  of  car6omc  acid,  sulphur,  Sindantimonif,  I 
recommended  them  to  build  chimneys,  and  get  rid  of  this  pestilential 
vapour ;  but  they  answered,  *'  that  it  was  impossible,  as  they  had  no 
hoards^  I  hinted  that  there  were  stones  plenty,  but  perceiving  that  the 
subject  was  not  interesting,  I  dropped  it.  The  fact  is,  their  fathers  lived 
so  before  them,  and  they  inherited  this  antimonial  smoke  along  with  their 
estates^ 

Each  of  these  Haciendas  has  a  private  chapel,  in  which  the  deceased 
members  of  the  family  are  buried,  and  one  thing  struck  me  as  a  little 
surprising,  among  a  people  so  proverbially  superstitious,  or  even  pretend- 
ing to  civilization — that  when  any  of  the  ftimily  dies,  the  bones  of  the 
one  who  went  before  are  raked  out  of  the  grave,  and  carelessly  thrown 
into  one  corner  of  the  chapel,  apparently  like  so  much  rubbish !  I  take 
it)  that  this  abhorrent  custom  is  peculiar  to  the  tdble  lands  of  Peru. 
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India  Company's  moDopolj.  An  American  vessel  recently 
sailed  from  this  port  to  Canton,  which  was  chartered  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres ;  and  our  ships  have  frequentlv  been  chartered  in 
Chile  for  the  same  voyage.  During  the  last  twelve  months, 
four  American  vessels,  which  sold  their  cargoes  on  this  coast, 
have  sailed  for  Canton,  with  their  specie,  to  purchase  return 
cargoes,  either  for  this  or  the  home  market;  and  there  are 
now  five  or  six  more  here,  bound  on  the  like  voyage.  Tliis, 
so  far  as  it  extends,  is  a  profitable  branch  o{  trade,  in  which, 
fortunately  for  us,  we  do  not  encounter  the  rivalry  of  England. 
Omnipotent  as  it  is,  it  does  not,  in  this  instance,  pursoe  as 
quite  round  the  globe,  but  leaves  us  the  sandal  wood  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  trade  of  this  coast  with  Canton. 
Lima,  Sept.  2Ut,  182d.  P.  H.  C. 


A  MEDITATION  ON  RBODE-ISI<AND  COAL. 

Decolor  obscurus,  vilis,  non  ille  repezam 
Cesariem  regum,  non  Candida  virginis  ornat 
Colla,  nee  insigni  splendet  per  cingula  morsu. 
Sed,  nova  %\  nigri  v  ideas  miracula  taxi, 
Tunc  superat  pulcbros  cultus,  et  qoicquid  Eois 
Indus  litoribus  rubra  scrutatur  in  alga. — Claudxan. 

I  SAT  beside  the  glowing  grate,  fresh  heaped 

With  Newport  coal,  and  as  the  flame  grew  bright — 

The  many-coloured  flame — and  played  and  leaped, 
1  thought  of  rainbows  and  the  northern  light, 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  the  Treasury  Report, 

And  other  brilliant  matters  of  the  sort. 

And  last  1  thought  of  that  fair  isle  which  sent 

The  mineral  fuel.     On  a  summer  day 
I  saw  it  once,  with  heat  and  travel  spent. 

And  scratched  by  dwarf  oaks  in  the  hollow  way; 
Now  dragged  tlirough  sand,  now  jolted  over  stone — 
A  ru^ed  road  through  rugged  Tiverton. 

And  hotter  grew  the  air,  and  hoi  lower  grew 
The  deep-worn  path,  and  horror-struck^  I  thought, 

Where  will  this  dreary  passage  lead  me  to  ? — 
This  long,  dull  road,  so  narrow,  deep,  and  hot  ? 

I  looked  to  see  it  dive  in  earth  outright ; 

I  looked — but  saw  a  far  more  welcome  sight. 
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Like  a  soft  mist  upon  fbe  eveniiig  shore. 

At  once  a  lorelj  isle  before  me  lay ; 
Smooth,  and  with  tender  verdure  covered  o'er, 

As  if  just  risen  from  its  cahn  inland  bay ; 
Sloped  each  way  gently  to  the  grassy  edge, 
And  the  small  waves  that  dallied  with  the  sedge* 

The  barley  was  just  reaped — ^its  heavy  sheaves 
Lay  on  the  stubble  field — ^the  tall  maize  stood 

Dark  in  its  summer  growth,  and  shook  its  leaves — 
And  bright  the  sunlight  played  on  the  young  wood-^ 

For  fifty  years  ago,  the  ola  men  say. 

The  Briton  hewed  their  ancient  groves  away* 

I  saw  where  fountains  freshened  the  green  land, 
And  where  the  pleasant  road,  from  door  to  door, 

With  rows  of  cherry  trees  on  either  hand. 
Went  wandering  all  that  fertile  region  o^er — 

Rogue^s  Island  once — but,  when  the  n^es  were  dead, 

Rhode  Island  was  the  name  it  took  instead. 

Beautiful  island  1  then  it  only  seemed 

A  lovely  stranger — ^it  has  grown  a  friend. 
I  gazed  on  its  smooth  slopes,  but  never  dreamed 

How  soon  that  bright  beneficent  isle  would  send 
The  treasures  of  its  womb  across  the  sea, 
To  warm  a  poet's  room  and  boil  his  tea. 

Dark  anthracite !  that  reddenest  on  my  hearth, 
Thou  in  those  island  mines  didst  slumber  long, 

But  now  thou  art  come  forth  to  move  the  earth. 
And  put  to  shame  the  men  that  mean  thee  wrong ; 

Thoa  snalt  be  coals  of  fire  to  those  that  hate  thee, 

And  warm  the  shins  of  all  that  under-rate  thee. 

Yea,  they  did  wrong  thee  foully — they  who  mocked 
Thy  honest  face,  and  said  thou  wouldst  not  bum ; 

Of  hewing  thee  to  chimney-pieces  talked, 

And  grew  profane — and  swore,  in  bitter  scorn, 

That  men  might  to  thy  inner  caves  retire. 

And  there,  unsinged,  abide  the  day  of  fire. 

Yet  is  thy  greatness  nigh.    I  pause  to  state, 

That  I  too  hav^seen  greatness— even  I — 
Shook  hands  with  Adams — stared  at  La  Fayette, 

When,  barehead  in  the  hot  noon  of  July, 
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He  would  not  let  the  umbrella  be  held  o'er  him, 

For  which  three  cheers  burst  from  the  mob  before  him. 

And  I  have  seen — not  many  months  ago  —   - 

An  eastern  governor,  in  chapeau  bras 
And  military  coat,  a  glorious  show ! 

Ride  forth  to  visit  the  reviews,  and  ah, 
How  oft  he  smiled  and  bowed  to  Jonathan! 
How  many  hands  were  shook,  and  votes  were  won ! 

'Twas  a  great  governor — thou  too  shalt  be 
Great  in  thy  turn — and  wide  shall  spread  thy  (suney 

And  swiftly — farthest  Maine  shall  hear  of  thee, 
And  cold  New-Brunswick  gladden  at  thy  name, 

And,  faintly  through  its  sleets,  the  weeping  isle  * 

That  sends  the  Boston  folks  their  cod,  shall  smile. 

'  For  thou  shalt  forge  vast  rail-ways,  and  shalt  heat 

The  hissing  rivers  into  steam,  and  drive 
Huge  masses  from  thy  mines,  on  iron  feet, 

Walking  their  steady  way,  as  if  alive. 
Northward,  till  everlasting  ice  besets  thee, 
And  south  as  far  aa  the  grim  Spaniard  lets  thee. 

Thou  shalt  make  mighty  engines  swim  the  sea. 
Like  its  own  monsters — ^boats  that  for  a  guinea 

Will  take  a  man  to  Havre — ^and  shalt  be 
The  moving  soul  of  many  a  spinning  jenny, 

And  ply  thy  shuttles,  till  a  bard  can  wear 

As  good  a  suit  of  broadcloth  as  the  mayor. 

Then  we  will  laugh  at  winter  when  we  hear 
I'he  grim  old  churl  about  our  dwellings  rave : 

Thou  from  that  "  ruler  of  the  inverted  year," 
Shalt  pluck  the  knotty  sceptre  Cowper  gave, 

And  pull  him  from  his  sledge,  and  drag  him  in, 

And  melt  the  icicles  from  off  his  chin. 

Heat  will  be  cheap — a  small  consideration  , 

Will  put  one  in  a  way  to  raise  his  punch. 
Set  lemon-trees,  and  have  a  cane  plantation — 

'Twill  be  a  pretty  saving  to  the  lAmck. 
Then  the  West  India  n^roes  may  go  play 
The  banjo,  and  keep  endless  holiday.  B. 
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ON  THJB  fiLEMXNTARY  PBltfClPLKS  OF  BSAUTV. 

Thr  following  Femarks  apoQ  tho  elementarjr  principlet  of 
beauty,  were  writtea  by  a  pereon  not  iatiBuite  witn  the  varioot 
theories  upon  this  subject,  which  are  contained  in  a  multitude 
of  ancient  and  modem  books,  and  under  circumstaocea  that 
suggested  the  thought  of  beauty  by  the  intimation  of  contrast, 
as  Rousseau  says  he  formed  the  conceptions  of  the  fair  friends, 
Julie  and  Clara,  from  the  presence  and  conversation  of  his  de- 
graded wife  and  her  mother.  If  they  afford  any  ori^nal  views 
or  illustrations  of  a  hacknied  subject,  they  may  be  interesting 
to  those,  particularly,  who  love  to  analyze  the  taste,  which, 
under  an  mfinity  of  oriodifications,  is  allotted  to  man  as  the  rich- 
est luxury  and  purest  refinement  of  his  intellectual  being;  and 
which,  under  the  influences  of  education  and  habit,  is  common, 
in  divers  measures  and  degrees,  to  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  None  but  the  extremely  neglected,  and  ex- 
tremely corrupted  portions  of  mankind,  can  look  without  any 
discrimination  and  preference  upon  all  the  works  of  nature, 
and  all  the  creations  of  art.  All  these  have  their  distinctive 
character,  and  the  eye  of  every  intelligent  beholder  rests  upon 
each  with  more  or  less  satisfectton,  as  his  mind  has  been  c«ki« 
vated  and  his  heart  ennobled. 

Spiritual,  moral,  and  physical  beauty,  have  all  a  relation 
and  correspondence.  God,  who  said,  let  there  be  light  and 
there  was  light,  who  made  the  fair  worid  and  all  the  stars  sang 
together,  is  the  very  origin  and  centre  of  beauty.  He,  and  his 
elements,  his  designs  ai:^  their  results,  comprehend  the  whole 
display  and  the  whole  sentiment  of  beauty ;  if  we  add  to  these 
what  IS  effected  by  him,  ^^  God's  imape,''  who  is  admitted  to 
be  Worker  together  with  him  in  all  things  that  exalt  and  make 
human  life  better.  Physical  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of  objects 
which  speak  to  the  moral  sense  through  the  eye,  is  always  re- 
ferred to  diis  agency  of  first  and  second  causes,  and  in  this  view 
may  be  entirely  reduced  to  simplicity,  and  to  the  sentiment  <^ 
felicity,  as  perhaps  may  every  species  of  beauty.  A  few  of  the 
facts  which  lead  to  this  conclusion,  are  presented  in  this  short 
essay. 

Simplicity  in  beauty,  consists  in  the  absence  of  every  thii^ 
not  strictly  and  properly  belonging  to  the  object — as  a  fine 
complexion  is  one  of  a  pure  colour,  without  any,  even  the 
least,  excrescence  or  blemish,  and  in  exact  fitness,  which  is  a 
quality  of  simplicity,  of  the  beautiful  diing  to  its  proper  uses, 
when  the  uses  of  the  thing  are  the  production  of  pleasure.  A 
woman  is  a  rational,  susceptible  being,  formed  to  enjoy  plea- 
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sures  of  reason,  passion,  sympathy,  and  sense ;  her  perfection 
consists  in  the  sensibility  and  improveableness,  in  the  deveiope- 
ment  and  cultivation  of  every  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral 
attribute  of  her  nature.  Health,  activity,  thought,  conscious 
dignity  and  benevolence,  and  that  poetic  enthusiasm  which 
unites  things  heavenly  with  the  earthly  in  the  imagination,  are 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  perfect  female ;  and  when  these 
are  expressed  m  the  figure  and  features  of  any  living  being,  of 
any  statue  or  picture,  if  it  should  indicate  the  period  of  matu- 
rity anterior  to  decay,  it  would  be  ^'with  perfect  beauty 
adorned*" 

The  associated  attribute  of  a  living  being  of  this  class,  is  the 
eiqpression  of  wide  intelligence,  a  something  which  intimates 
the  sense  of  dignity  by  comparison  and  resemblance,  and 
which  combines  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  of  other  ages  and 
countries  with  the  modes  of  embellishing  the  person  in  pre* 
sent  fashion.  I  wish,  said  a  distinguished  French  woman, 
that  mv  daughter  may  know  enough  of  the  fine  arts,  to  trans- 
fuse the  spirit  of  their  gracefulness  into  her  mind  and 
manners,  and  that  the  style  of  her  dress,  without  departing 
firom  the  customs  of  her  country,  may  be  guided  by  that  ele- 
gance which  affords  models  for  all  countries.  This  lady  cer- 
tainly  understood  tibe  art  by  which  her  dau^ter  mi^t  add  the 
fittest  attraction  to  her  natural  charms. 

In  the  aspect  of  a  truly  beautiful  human  being,  the  beholder 
views  a  representation  of  the  divine  nature :  the  first  fair  is  surely 
suggested  to  the  imagination  by  one  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  who  has  received  its  appropriate  exterior  from  the  hand  <^ 
God  himself.  This  beautiful  being  exhibits  the  absence  of  all 
unworthiness,  and  the  capability  of  all  good — the  purity  and  the 
power  of  goodness.  The  purity  is  the  element  of  simplicity, 
the  power  is  the  suggestion  of  felicitv ;  for  the  pow^  express- 
ed denotes  all  which  sustains,  embellishes,  consoles,  endears, 
and  produces  life.  This  is  feminine  beauty — genius  is  not  in- 
cluded in  it,  nevertheless  it  may  be  exalted  by  genius ;  but  this 
latter  attribute,  combining  in  itself  high  intelligence  and  pow- 
erful energy,  superadds  to  beauty  the  character  of  sublimity, 
and  is  most  suited  to  the  stronger  sex,  though  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  female  beauty.  A  penectly  beautiful  man  or  woman, 
shows  the  moral  and  intellectual  perfection  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  species,  and  consequently  the  highest  susceptibility 
of  human  luippiness.  The  authority  of  that  great  master 
Spenser,  may  well  serve  to  establish  this  principle : 


^  Efery  spirit  as  it  is  most  pure, 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light. 
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So  it  the  finer  body  dotb  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  is  more  firmly  dight 
"With  cheerful  grace  and  amiable  sight ; 
For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  soul  is  form»  and  dotti  the  body  make.'' 

Whatever  applies  to  the  truth  of  nature,  applies  to  the  truth 
of  imitative  art — for  they  are  one — so  that  the  moral  nature  of 
l>eauty  is  as  obvious  in  sculpture  and  painting  as  in  life,  and  m 
moral  illustration  of  one  serves  for  alK 

The  beauty  of  the  earth's  surface,  of  certain  delicate  me- 
chanic productions,  of  the  heavens,  of  distressing  objects  some- 
times, of  a  fine  style  in  writing,  and  of  declamation,  may  not 
seem  at  first  to  express,  principally,  simplicity  of  design,  and  the 
idea  or  felicity — felicih^,  either  consciously  enjoyed,  or  un- 
consciously diffused.  The  latter  condition  of  felicity  is  that 
which  is  proper  to  inanimate  existence  only,  and  which  only 
appertains  to  the  instruments  of  God's  benevolent  designs. 
The  beauty  of  a  new  country  consists  in  its  capability  of  beco* 
ming  subservient  to  the  faculties  and  comfort  of  man,  and  in 
the  evidence  it  affords  of  its  present  conduciveness  to  the  en- 
jovment  of  innumerable  living  creatures.  Could  it  be  devested 
oi  all  relation  to  life,  what  would  it  be  ?  In  connexion  with 
life,  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  productions  illustrate  the 
liberality  of  God's  bounties,  and  the  intelligence,  order,  and 
harmony  of  all  his  purposes,  in  which  he  exhibits  his  own  per- 
fections, and  his  will  to  diffuse  to  all  good  gifts,  which  they 
may  richly  enjoy.  The  whole  external  world  expresses  hap- 
piness— God's  happiness  in  making  and  giving  it,  and-  the 
nappiness  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  in  accepting  it  from 
him.  If  it  were  not  so,  would  primitive  men  have  conse 
crated  every  mountain  and  valley,  every  running  river,  and 
every  tree  that  overshadowed  it?  When  the  Hebrew  poet 
looked  forth  upon  the  face  of  nature,  he  sung,  ''  The  springs 
of  the  valleys,  which  run  among  the  hills,  they  give  drink  to 
every  beast  of  t^e  field — the  grass  which  grows  for  the  cattle, 
and  herbs  for  the  service  of  man — the  trees  where  the  birds 
inake  their  nests,  and  sing  among  the  branches — the  high  hills 
a  refuge  for  the  goats — the  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are 
things  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasti."  What  con- 
stitutes the  objects  of  natural  beauty  hut  such  objects — and  for 
what  cause  are  they  felt  to  be  beautiful,  but  for  their  relation 
to  their  maker,  and  the  beings  which  they  benefit? 

If  it  be  asserted  that  distress  may  exhibit  beauty,  and  happi- 
ness is  no  part  of  its  nature ;  that  a  natural  fiower,  or  a  piece  of 
mosaic,  exhibits  beauty ;  that  the  blue  heaven,  with  its  va- 
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pourj  white  fleece,  its  purple  more  goi^eoas  than  robes  of 
princes,  its  golden  clouds  more  massy  and  lustrous  than  all 
the  treasures  of  earth,  is  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  yet  all  these 
have  no  connexion  with  happiness.  Should  this  form  of  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  contended  for  ever  be  raised,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  refutation. 

In  respect  to  a  distressed  object,  the  most  beautiful  and  es- 
timable one  may  be,  the  more  does  such  a  one  interest  us ;  we 
magnify  the  distress,  and  the  compassion  it  excites  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  happiness  suitable  to  the  nature  of  a  very  sensi- 
tive and  a  very  deserving  being.  Beauty,  in  descriptive  poe- 
try, is  like  painting.  Who  that  reads  Sir  Walter  Scott's  de- 
scription of  Constance,  in  Marmion,  does  not  represent  her  to 
himself  as  beautiful,  and  is  not  the  more  touched  with  her  mis- 
fortunes, on  account  of  her  beauty?  and,  though  she  was  not 
virtuous,  ^'  so  young  and  fair  was  she,''  so  capable  of  loving, 
so  elevated  to  ^^  high  resolve  and  constancy,"  so  foullv  cor- 
rupted, so  treacherously  forsaken,  so  cruelly  punished,  tnat  all 
she  might  have  been,  and  not  what  she  was,  the  felicity  she 
was  formed  to  feel  and  afford,  and  not  the  deeds  dhe  did  and 
meditated,  make  her  the  interesting  creature  for  whose  fate 
we  shudder,  and  whose  beauty  is  an  exquisite  and  sensible 
image  called  up  before  the  mind,  at  the  least  intimation  of  her 
poetic  existence*  The  sympathetic  admiration  which  gives 
an  elevated  character  to  pity,  is  always  excited  by  the  noHaons 
of  sensibility  and  desert  in  the  object 

A  flower  exhibits  great  skill  in  its  form,  variety,  and  dispo- 
sition of  parts,  and  in  its  relative  use  to  the  plant  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  and  all  this  to  regale  the  sense  of  man,  or  not  ^'  wasting 
its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  because  it  does  not  inhale  it,  to 
afibrd  sustenance  and  pleasure  to  the  insect  tribes.  Is  not  the 
beauty  of  this  class  of  objects  connected,  in  our  perception  of 
it,  with  the  humble  yet  multiplied  and  delicate  pleasures 
which  they  afford  ?  The  mosaic  requires  for  its  production, 
patience,  skill,  industry,  and  sometimes  very  fine  organs  in  the 
artist  'j  it  is  the  result  of  intellectual  means  and  faculties  that 
are  serviceable,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  the  production  6( 
whatever  is  useful  in  life.  Our  whole  enjoyment  of  the  beauti- 
ful is  graduated  accordingly  to  the  respective  d^rees  of  intel- 
ligence and  benevolent  design,  connected  in  our  minds  with  the 
first  creation  of  the  work  we  admire,  or  by  the  faculties  of  se- 
condary and  subsequent  causes,  which  have  been  employed 
Ujpon  it.  For  instance,  with  what  very  different  sentiments 
will  a  person  of  taste  behold  that  noble  image,  the  Apollo,  or 
call  up  firom  his  memory  the  descriptions  given  of  man  by  Mil- 
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ton  and  Shakspeare,  which  are  as  perfect  in  their  kind  as  ttie 
work  of  the  chisel ;  or  look  imoD  the  finest  piece  of  Fre&ch 
chiqa  that  eyer  was  made.  He  undervalues  neither,  kut  his 
admiratiott  of  both  is  regulated  bj  the  best  and  wisest  judgmemt 
of  a  sound  mind. 

In  respect  to  the  beautj  of  the  heavens,  it  is  not  estranged 
from  the  thought  of  consciousness  and  Micitj  in  any  mind. 
The  vaulted  sky  ie  the  abode  of  that  glorious  light,  without 
which  beauty  could  not  exist,  and  which -devotion  a»d  poetnr 
make  the  dwelling-place  of  celestial  and  happy  natures,  wim 
which  God,  in  the  imagination  of  David,  was  clothed  as  with  a 
garment;  and  this  sublime  arch  is  hung  with  those  clouds 
which  seemed  to  him  the  chariots  of  divine  majesty ;  and  Bot 
to  him  alone, 

*' At  the  gilt  oloud  rollsci  its  glory  by, 
Chariots  and  steeds  of  flame  stood  harnessed  there, 
And  gods  came  forth  and  seized  the  golden  reins." 

But  other  men,  not  taudit  like  htm,  have  seen  the  ^^  azure 
fields  and  starry  plains,^'  Tit  up  by  the  countenance  of  an  infi- 
nite deity*  Joanna  Baillie  sees  a  beautiful  white  cloud,  rest- 
ing a  moment  in  its  pure  element,  and  to  her  it  appears, 

'<  As  though  an  angel,  in  bis  upward  flight, 
Had  leA  his  mantle  floating  in  mid  air." 

And  an  Ek^ish  poet,  long  before  Miss  Baillie's  time,  wrote 
thus: 

<<  I  not  believe  that  the  great  architect, 
With  all  these  fires  the  heavenly  arches  decked 
Only  for  show,  and  with  these  glittering  shields 
T*  amaze  poor  shepherds  watching  in  the  flelds. 
I  not  believe  that  the  least  flower  which  praaks 
Our  garden  borders,  or  our  common  banks, 
And  the  least  stone,  that  in  her  warming  lap 
Our  mother  earth  doth  covetously  wrap, 
Hath  some  peeuliar  virtue  of  its  own, 
And  that  the  glorious  stars  of  heaven  have  none*"* 

The  pleasure  derived  from  the  beauty  ofan  el^ant  house, 
tasteful  grounds,  expressive  or  fiuthful  pictures,  statues,  poetry, 
or  declamation,  is  a  tribute  of  our  minds  and  hearts  to  fine  pow- 
ers of  other  men,  because  tibepr  tend  to  ^^  fine  issues ;''  beoiuse  * 
these  powers,  with  adequate  instruments,  have  effected  results 
which  produce  the  comfort  and  ornament  of  our  lives,  and  sup- 
ply us  with  a  high  intellectual  gratification.  If  we  find  any 
b^uty  in  pictures  of  disagreeable  objects,  it  is  derived  firom 

♦  Sylvester.— From  Campbell's  Essay  on  English  poetrr^ 
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the  success  of  the  representation  itself,  effected  by  the  genios 
which  is  a  large  capacity  of  enjoyment. 

This  brief  sketch  enumerates,  without  many  particulars  it  is 
true,  the  several  classes  of  the  objects  called  beautiful;  there 
are  none  in  it  of  which  the  beauty  may  not  be  traced  to  the 
utility.  If  there  are  objects  called  beautiful,  such  as  jewels, 
ribbons,  and  streamers  from  ships,  that  have  not  been  taken 
notice  of,  such  are  tokens  of  prosperity,  and  that  relation 
makes  them  beautiful  in  their  d^ree ;  nor  can  there  be  found, 
it  is  apprehended,  a  single  object  in  nature  and  art,  that  confers 
pleasure  by  efficient  power,  or  by  happy  resemblance,  and 
which  is  unattended  by  any  disagreeable  accompanying  cir- 
cumstance, but  what  derives  its  exterior  charm  from  the  bacp- 
piness  belonging  to  it,  or  proceeding  from  it,  and  which  is  inti- 
mated by  its  appearance. 

Habit,  novelty,  power,  knowledge,  and  the  operation  of 
wealth,  which  is  power,  modify  some  of  our  notions  of  beauty ; 
but  adventitious  circumstances  do  not  alter  its  intrinsic  nature, 
or  the  principles  of  our  admiration.  By  association,  objects 
appear  beautiful  to  us,  and  not  to  others ;  they  are  beautiful, 
relatively,  to  us,  under  the  single  aspect  in  which  we  regard 
them,  and  they  would  be  so  regarded,  universally,  could  all 
persons  see  them  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Mr.  Rosers, 
in  his  poem  of  Human  Life,  has  a  note  annexed,  in  whicn  be 
says,  that  in  the  domestic  circle,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
feelings,  some  individuals,  mutually  endeared,  appear  in  each 
other's  eyes  with  extraordinary  beauty ;  and  be  subjoins, 
''  they  not  only  appear  to  be  more  beautiful,  but  they  are  so.'* 
The  light  of  love,  at  some  seasons,  sheds  a  lustre  and  softness 
over  the  features  of  the  fond  and  the  amiable,  which  is  the  soul 
of  beauty.  Those  "eyes''  of  Campbell's,  "  which  seemed  to 
love  what  e'er  they  looked  upon,"  must  have  been  beautiful* 
To  an  afiectionate  child,  an  ugly  old  nurse  may  appear  beauti- 
ful, and  she  has,  to  his  sympathetic  sight,  a  single  beam  of 
beauty  playing  over  her  wrinkled  and  faded  countenance;  pa- 
tient affection  has  given  this  attraction  to  the  young  eyes,  which 
have  only  lived  in  the  smiles  of  her  favour.  Objects  of  habi- 
tual affection  are  more  beautiful  to  those  who  love  them,  than 
to  ordinary  acquaintance.  Habit  makes  us  more  exclusively 
re^rd  the  indications  of  any  moral  excellence  belonging  to  the 
objects  of  our  affection,  and  proportionately  withdraw  our  at- 
tention from  its  imperfections.  The  whole  moral  excellence 
of  any  human  being  is  not  disclosed  at  once,  nor  is  the  real 
beau<j ;  both  are  seen  in  detail,  and  our  ultimate  judgment  of 
beauty,  as  well  as  worth,  is  an  aggr^ate  of  successive  impres- 
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sionB.  Oqr  last  judgmeot  will  seldom  be  fouDd  to  agree  with 
the  first,  which  we  pronounce  upon  the  beauty  of  a  living  indi- 
vidual. Our  first  impression  from  beauty  is  made  by  certain 
proportions  and  colourings,  and  by  the  capacity  and  moral  dis- 
position, which  afibrd  indications  obvious  to  slight  examination. 
We  fix  our  attention  upon  points,  lines,  and  expressions,  usual- 
ly characteristic  of  amiable  and  agreeable  qualities,  and  the 
imagination  supplies  the  rest  according  to  our  particular  no- 
tions of  correspondence.  Experience  is  a  teacher  which, 
sooner  or  later,  enlightens  the  imagination.  In  time,  all  diat 
belongs  to  the  object  of  our  judgment  developes  itself,  the  ge- 
nuine and  characteristic  expression  is  revealed  to  us  ;  the  less 
important  traits  of  the  individual  fade  into  faint  indications  of 
defect  or  blemish,  and  the  expressions  of  the  better  nature 
glow  in  the  warmth  of  affection,  or  stamp  their  fine  traces  in 
the  characters  of  sincerity  and  wisdom.  Our  last  judgment 
usnallv  forgets  and  loses  much  of  our  prepossession,  but  it  has 
gained  a  multitude  of  recollections  that  affect  our  perception 
and  enjoyment  of  the  familiar  beauty  which  we  love.  The 
pleasure  of  novelty  modifies  our  first  judgment  of  beauty,  the 
inflaences  of  knowledge  and  of  habit  endear  the  ultimate  and 
flie  endurine.  Objects  of  art  are,  in  some  measure,  subject  to 
the  same  influence ;  long  observation  establishes  their  charac- 
ter and  their  worth  in  our  esteem. 

Fashionable  embellishments,  and  known  expense  of  certain 
articles,  give  them  artificial  value,  and  make  them  appear 
beantifiil  to  persons  of  superficial  knowledge  and  feelings  ;  to 
good  common  sense  these  things  are  matters  of  indifference  ; 
to  superior  knowledge  they  are  r^arded  according  to  their 
proper  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  make  use 
of  mem,  and  are  auxiliaries  which  blend  very  properly  with 
natural  beauty.  But  where  fashion  is  only  becoming  because 
it  is  fashion,  on  account  of  association;  and  when  the  fashion- 
able article  is  only  acknowledged  to  be  beautiful,  at  first  from 
the  influence  of  novelty,  and  afterwards  from  that  of  habit ; 
when  it  has  no  proper  relation  to  climate,  convenience,  or  any 
natural  want,  as  soon  as  it  is  obsolete  it  becomes  ugly,  ungrace- 
ful, and  disgusting.  The  ancient  costumes  are  graceful  and 
becoming — their  convenience  and  simplicity  make  them  so—  . 
but  hoops,  wigs,  and  cocked  hats,  take  away  all  poetic  eflect 
from  pictures  in  which  they  are  seen. 

'*  There  are  certain  standards  of  excellence  which  e? ery  generation  of 
ciTUized  men,  subsequent  to  their  first  production,  has  uniformly  recog- 
nised in  theory,  bow  variously  soever  they  have  departed  from  them  in 
practice.    Such  are  the  precious  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture,  whidi 
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9&nd  sUedards  of  real  beauty,  grace,  aikl  elegaaoeiQ  tbebunan  fytm, 
aad  in  the  modes  of  adoraing  it,  the  truth  and  perfection  of  which  haie 
never  been  qoettioned,  although  divers  other  mo^es  of  producing  and 
oxbibitiog  the  same  qualities  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  and  c«itn- 
tries."— ftfcgr  en  ike  Frwe^jUes  o/TaHe^hf  Rkkmrd  Pm^fm  JMjfUL 

lotelligeDce,  seoubilitj,  bencTolence,  enthusiasnci,  in  Hb  se- 
veral expressioog  of  poetical  and  devotioDal  feeling,  and  pfajn- 
cal  power,  are  essential  traits  of  perfect  man,  therefore  the 
ciuabined  indications  of  them  constitute  the  beauty  of  the  hu- 
man face  and  figure,  which  men  of  all  ages  recc^nise  and  feeL 
though  all  men  surely  cannot  feel  it  with  equal  effect*     Dr. 
Johnson  said,  should  a  man  of  the  lowest  order  meet  Mr. 
Burke,  and  hear  his  conversation  for  a  few  minutes,  he  would 
pronounce  him  to  be  the  finest  man  he  had  ever  seen;  bat  it 
cannot  be  presumed,  that  this  untaudit  man  would  have  bad 
any  oUb/sr  than  an  undefined  notion  of  Burke's  superiority ;  it 
would  rec^uire  some  affinity  with  his  genius,  and  some  more 
than  ordmary  knowledge  of  mankind,  to   discern  and  ad* 
mire  all  the  talent  of  this  extraordinary  person*    It  requires 
not  only  unperverted,  but  highly  cultivated  faculties,  to  en- 
able iib%  human  mind  to  distinguish  and  enjoj  what  ia  laost 
excellent  in  human  nature,  either  in  conduct,  or  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius,  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  excel- 
lence of  high  motives,  expanded  views,  disinterestedness  and 
generoNtj  in  action,  and  by  a  refinement  of  the  understanding 
and  the  moral  sense,  to  comprehend  the  beautiful  in  literature 
and  the  arts*     Hence  it  follows,  that  according  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  civilized  society,  some,  and  not  all  men,  may 
come  to  the  light,  which  displays  all  that  is  beautiful  in  human 
knowledge  \  while  others,  less  favoured,  are  not  therefore  in 
outer  darkness,  but  only  keep  their  allotted  places,  and  take 
their  respective  portions  from  the  abundance  of  God's  good- 
ness.   It  is  surely  commendable  in  any  man  to  endeavour  to 
exalt  himself  by  intelligence  and  taste ;  for,  except  under  veiy 
unhappy  circumstances,  he  not  only  refines  his  nature,  but  in- 
finitdy  multiplies  his  pleasures ;  all  his  recollections,  percep- 
tions, and  judgments,  afford  him  gratifications,  in  which  the 
c(dd,  the  callous,  and  the  sordid  have  no  part,  and  he  becomes, 
from  the  employments  of  his  mind,  not  only  more  happy,  but 
more  amiable,  more  attractive  and  interesting,  more  wise, 
more  just,  more  devocrt,  than  others,  self- neglectful  men ! 
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TO   THE    LITTLB   BBAOH   BIRD. 

Thou  little  bird,  tbou  dweller  bv  the  sea, 
Why  takest  thou  its  melancholy  voice  ? 
Why  with  that  boding  cry 
O'er  the  waFes  dost  mou  fly  ? 
O!  rather,  Bird,  with  me 

Through  the  fair  land  rejoice ! 

Thy  flitting  form  comes  ^ostly  dim  and  pale, 
As  driven  by  a  beating  storm  at  sea ; 
Thy  cry  is  weak  and  scared, 
As  if  thy  mates  had  shared 
The  doom  of  us.     Thy  wail — 
What  does  it  bring  to  me  ? 

Thou  calPst  along  the  sand,  and  haunt's!  the  surge, 
Restless  and  sad ;  as  if,  in  strange  accord 
With  motion,  and  with  roar 
Of  waves  that  drive  to  shore, 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge — 
The  Mystery— the  Word. 

Of  thousands,  thou,  both  sepulchre  and  pall, 
Old  Ocean  art!  a  requiem  o'er  the  dead, 
From  out  thy  gloomy  cells 
A  tale  of  mourning  tells— 
Tells  of  man's  wo  and  fall. 
His  sinless  glory  fled. 

Then  turn  thee,  little  bird,  and  take  thy  flight 
Where  the  complaining  sea  shall  sadness  bring 
Thy  spirit  never  more. 
Come,  quit  with  me  the  shore. 
For  gladness  and  the  light 

Where  birds  of  summer  sing.  *  • 
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LBTTER8  ILLUSTRATING  THE  EARLT  PERIOD  OF   THE   AMERfCAV 
RBVOLUTIOM. 

[We  continue  the  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  disdnfuish- 
ed  actors  in  our  revolutionary  war,  with  the  Hon.  Joseph  Pdiiier»  com- 
menced in  our  eighth  number.] 

FROM  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

Cambridge^  August  Ith,  1775. 

Your  favour  of  jesterdaj  came  duly  to  my  hands ;  as  I  did 
not  consider  local  appointments  as  having  anv  operation  upon 
the  general  one,  I  nad  partly  engaged  (at  feast  in  my  own 
mind)  the  office  of  Quarter  Master  General  before  your  fiivour 
was  presented  to  me.  In  truth,  sir,  I  think  it  sound  policy  to 
bestow  offices  indiscriminately  among  gentleman  of  toe  difie- 
rent  governments,  for  as  all  bear  a  proportionable  part  towards 
the  expense  of  this  war,  if  no  gentleman  out  of  these  four 
governments  come  in  for  any  share  of  the  appointments,  it  may 
be  apt  to  create  jealousies,  which  will,  in  the  end,  give  a  disgust. 
For  this  reason,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  your  Imird 
'  to  provide  for  some  of  the  volunteers  who  are  come  from  PiiL- 
ladelphia  with  very  warm  recommendations,  though  strangers 
to  me.  In  respect  to  the  boats,  iic.  from  Salem,  I  doub^  in 
tibe  first  place,  whether  they  could  be  brought  over  by  land ;  in 
the  second  place,  I  am  sure  nothing  could  ever  be  executed  by 
surprise,  as  I  am  well  convinced  that  nothing  is  transacted  in 
our  camp  or  lines  but  what  is  known  in  Boston  in  less  than 
twenty-iour  hours.  Indeed,  circumstanced  as  we  are,  it  is 
scarce  possible  to  be  otherwise,  unless  we  were  to  stop  the  com- 
munication  between  the  country,  and  our  camp  and  lines,' in 
which  case  we  should  render  our  supplies  of  milk,  v^eta- 
bles,  &c.  difficult  and  precarious.  We  are  now  building  a  land 
of  floating  battery ;  when  that  is  done,  and  the  utility^  it  dis- 
covered,  I  may  possibly  apply  for  timber  to  build  more,  as  cir- 
cumstances shall  require." 

FROM   GENERAL    WASHINGTON. 

Cambridgt^  August  22i?,  1775. 
In  answer  to  your  favour  of  yesterday,  I  must  inform  you, 
that  I  have  often  been  told  of  the  advantages  of  Point  Alderton 
with  respect  to  its  command  of  the  shipping  goii^  in  and  out 
of  Boston  harbour;  and  that  it  has, before  now,  been  the  ob- 
ject of  my  particular  inquiries.  That  I  find  the  accounts  diflEnr 
exceedingly  in  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  ship  channel,  and 
that  there  is  a  passage  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lieht  House 
Island  for  all  vessels  except  ships  of  the  first  rate.     My  knoiir- 
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ledge  of  this  matter  woald  never  have  rested  upon  inquiries 
only,  if  I  had  found  myself,  at  any  one  time  since  I  came  to  this 
place,  in  a  condition  to  have  taken  such  a  post  ,  But  it  becomes 
mv  duty  to  consider  not  only  what  place  is  advantageous,  but 
what  number  of  men  are  necessary  to  defend  it ;  how  they  can 
be  supported  in  case  of  an  attack ;  how  they  may  retreat  if  they 
cannot  be  supported ;  and  what  stock  of  ammunition  we  are 
provided  with  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  or  annoyance  of 
the  enemy.  In  respect  to  the  first,  I  conceive  our  defence 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  attack  of  General  Gage's  whole 
force,  leaving  him  just  enough  to  man  his  lines  on  Charleston 
Neck  and  Roxbuiy ;  and  with  regard  to  the  second,  and  most 
important  object,  we  have  only  184  barrels  of  powder  in  all, 
wmch  is  not  sufficient  to  give  thirty  musket  cartridges  a  man, 
and  scarce  enough  to  serve  the  artillery  in  any  brisk  action  a 
sinde  day. 

Would  it  be  prudent,  then,  in  me,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  take  a  post  thiriT  miles  distant  from  this  place,  when  we  al- 
ready have  a  line  of  circumvallation  at  least  ten  miles  in  extent, 
any  part  of  which  ma^  be  attacked  (if  the  enemy  will  keep 
their  own  coun^I)  without  our  having  one  hour's  previous 
notice  of  it  ?  Or  is  it  prudent  to  attempt  a  measure  which  ne- 
cessarily would  bring  on  a  consumption  of  all  the  ammunition 
we  have,  thereby  leaving  the  army  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
or  to  disperse,  and  the  country  to  be  ravaged  and  laid  waste  at 
discretion.  To  you,  sir,  who  are  a  well  wisher  to  the  cause,  and 
can  reason  upon  tiie  effects  of  such  conduct,  I  ma^  open  ihyself 
with  freedom,  because  no  improper  discoveries  will  be  made  of 
our  situation ;  but  I  cannot  expose  my  weakness  to  the  enemy 
(though  I  believe  they  are  pretty  well  informed  of  every  thing 
that  passes)  by  telling  tiiis  and  that  man,  who  are  daily  pointing 
out  this,  that,  and  the  other  place,  of  all  the  motives  that  govern 
my  actions ;  notwithstanding  I  know  what  will  be  the  conse* 
quence  of  not  doing  it,  namely,  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  inat* 
tention  to  the  public  service,  and  perhaps  with  want  of  spirit 
to  prosecute  it,  but  this  shall  have  no  effect  upon  my  conduct. 
I  will  steadily  (as  far  as  ray  judgment  will  assist  me)  pursue 
such  measures  as  I  think  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 
cause,  and  rest  satisfied  under  any  obloquy  that  shall  be  thrown, 
conscious  of  having  discharged  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  abi- 
lities. 

I  am  obliged  to  you,  however,  as  I  shall  be  to  every  gentleman, 
for  pointinff  out  any  measure  which  is  thought  conduicive  to  the 
puUic  good,  and  will  cheerfuify  follow  any  advice  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with,  but  correspondent  to,  the  general  plan  in  view, 
and  practicable  under  such  particular  circumstances  as  govern 
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ifk  casea  of  the  like  kind.  In  respect  to  Point  Alderton,  I  was 
tio  longer  ago  than  Monday  last  talking  to  General  Thomas  oq 
this  head,  and  proposing  to  send  Colonel  Putnam  down  to  t^e 
distances,  Sic.  but  considered  it  conM  answer  no  end  bat  tD 
alarm  and  make  the  enemy  more  vigilant;  unless  we  were 
in  a  condition  to  possess  the  post  to  effect,  I  thought  it  as  weH 
to  postpone  the  matter  a  while. 

PaOM   R.    T.    PAINE. 

Philadelphia^  March  Bth^  1776. 

I  have  written  Mr.  Gushing  a  long  fetter  on  cannon  founderj, 
which  you  will  see*  I  am  desirous  to  have  cannon  founding  set 
up  our  waj  if  we  have  ore. 

Thus,  my  friend,  you  find  a  lawyer,  whose  business  is  scien- 
tific, labouring  through  a  long  detail  of  the  mechanism  of  can-  , 
non  foundery ;  let  not  this  surprise  you,  for  if  cannon  are  the 
ultima  ratio,  surely  a  discourse  on  them  must  be  chopping  logic. 

In  search  of  true  freedom  in  rain  do  we  roam. 
To  hokl  it  for  ever  we  most  find  it  at  home. 

America  never  can  support  her  freedom  till  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient source  of  arms  and  ammunition  c(  all  species  among  our- 
selves, and  the  more  these  sources  are  distriouted  among  the 
colonies,  the  greater  the  security  of  external  and  internal  peace. 
In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  I  am  of  a  committee  who  are  labour- 
ing to  push  saltpetre  and  gunpowder  making  through  all  tb6 
colonies,  and  are  also  devising  methods  to  establish  a  r^ular 
and  extensive  manufacture  of  muskets,  and  hope  soon  to  ex- 
hibit. 

«  «  •  «  «  « 

When  I  began,  I  intended  to  have  answered  some  of  TDOt 
political  observations,  but  having  exerted  myself  so  much  on 
the  sine  qua  non,  you  will  neither  doubt  my  orthodoxy,  not  ex- 
pect my  answers,  till  I  have  taken  breath  from  writing,  and  you 
nrom  reading." 

FROM  R.    T.   PAINE. 

Philadelphia,  April  ^  1776. 
The  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  king's  troops,  and  tlie  re- 
possession of  it  by  the  right  owners,  agitates  my  mind  with  a 
thousand  queries  and  calculations.  As  yet  we  know  so  Utde  of 
Ae  state  in  which  they  have  left  the  town  in  general,  or  flie 
possessions  of  individuals  in  particular,  that  I  do  not  consider 
myself  as  yet  come  to  my  feelings  about  the  matter ;  amIdBt  all 
the  jojs  there  must  be  many  scenes  of  distressing  wo.    I  have 
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not  Ae  least  retson  to  doobt  the  genenJ  court  will  direct  many 
circmnttfinces  relating  to  this  occurrence  with  wisdom  and  ex- 
pedition ;  if,  therefore,  I  mention  some  matters  that  occur  to 
me,  I  trust  you  will  attribute  it  rather  to  my  desire  to  help  in 
the  common  cause,  than  to  an  inclination  to  direct.  Would  it 
not  be  serviceable  to  appoint  some  honest,  skilful  persons,  to  take 
an  account  of  all  damage  done  to  the  houses,  furniture,  goods, 
merchandise,  and  property  of  every  kind,  and  by  whom  done, 
as  near  as  may  be ;  tnis  may  be  appUed  to  two  uses  at  leas^ 
first,  to  make  a  fair  representation  to  the  world  of  the  injury 
done  us ;  (what  use  this  may  be  applied  to  we  do  not  yet 
know ;)  and  also  sufferer^  may  expect  and  receive,  perhaps, 
some  compensation,  which,  without  such  an  early  estimate,  may 
be  very  unequally  distributed. 

I  wish,  also,  that  those  persons  who  have  tamed  in  town 
through  the  whole  siege,  who  are  most  capable,  might  be  called 
upon  to  draw  up  as  correct  a  narrative  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings  of  the  enemy,  and  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants,  and  |>ar'- 
ticularly  the  behaviour  of  the  tories,  collectively  and  individu- 
ally, as  may  be.  I  should  think  it  by  no  means  advisable  to 
destroy  our  lines  as  yet;  if  it  be  in  ibe  power  of  the  exiled 
tories  to  cause  the  town  to  be  again  attacked  thev  will  effect  it ; 
1  doubt  not  there  will  be  great  consultations  to  fortify  the  har- 
bour against  men-of-war ;  if  we  have  cannon  enough  it  may  be 
done.  1  wish  much  to  know  what  is  become  of  the  cannon 
that  belonged  to  the  castle;  I  fear  they  are  carried  off  or  de- 
stroyed.    Those  cannon  which  they  have  spiked  up  may  easily 

be  bored  out. 

«        «        «        «        «.«        «        ♦        « 

The  scene  of  action  is  only  changed ;  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
will  be  more  vigorous  elsewhere.  I  mention  this,  because  I  can 
easily  conceive,  that  people  who  have  been  long  harassed  are 
too  ant  to  sink  into  ease  when  immediate  danger  seems  to  be 
withdrawn.  Canada  and  Mew- York  are  now  grand  objects  of 
attention,  and  very  interesting  to  New-England. 

Pray  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  as  particular  an  account  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Boston  as  you  conveniently  can ;  who  of 
ttie  tories  are  left  behind ;  how  they  behave,  and  what  they  say 
for  themselves  ?  Whether  Master  Lowel  and  other  prisoners 
were  carried  off?  whether  they  have  taken  away  the  bells? 
whether  any  quantity  of  merchandise  is  left  ?  any  sulphur 
or  other  matters  that  we  want  ?  any  cash  ?  are  the  records 
of  the  province,  superior  and  inferior  and  probate  courts,  left  ? 
Have  they  carried  off  the  lifeless  carcase  of  the  charter,  as  one 
o(  their  ozon  party  that  was  slain,  or  have  they  left  it  putrefying 
to  contaminate  the  air  ?    These,  and  such  other  matters  as  you 
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maj  think  worthy  of  note,  will  be  very  agreeable  to  me,  not 
merely  as  matters  of  curiosity,  which  in  tbis  case  I  think  is  reiy 
natural,  Kijt  as  facts  which  may  be  of  service  to  know ;  the 
place  they  have  gone  to  is  a  material  &€t« 


TO  NONSENSE. 

Dear  Nonsense!  peerless  treasure! 

1  love  thee,  for  thou  art 
The  only  earthly  pleasure 

That  will  not  soon  depart. 

But  as  for  solemn  Reason, 

That  stsiiking  ten-foot  rule ; 
She's  always  out  of  season, 

A  prim  old-fashioned  fool. 

She's  like  a  walking  steeple, 

With  clock  for  face  and  eyes, 
Still  bawling  to  the  people, 

'^  Time  bids  us  all  be  wise.'^ 

While  Nonsense,  on  the  spire, 

A  weathercock  you'll  find, 
Perched  many  a  &thom  higher, 

And  changing  with  the  wind. 

The  clock  too  oft  deceives. 

Says  what  it  cannot  prove, 
But  every  one  believes 

The  vane  that  turns  above* 

Reason  oft  speaks  unbidden. 

And  blames  you  to  your  face, 
For  which  she  should  be  chidden, 

And  taught  to  know  her  place. 

While  well-bred  Nonsense  flatters 

With  such  delightful  skill. 
And  so  divinely  chatters. 

You  cannot  wish  her  still. 

Her  charms,  firom  Fancy  borrowed. 

Declare  her  Fancy's  pet ; 
Her  name  is  on  her  forehead. 

In  drops  of  rainbow  set. 
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TheD  fondl  J  let  us  cberiah 

A  thing  80  gmy  and  bright, 
Nor  suffer  her  to  perish 

In  Reason's  wifliering  light.  £• 


IITTBLLIGBNCE. 

Progress  of  Indian  cioilizaiion. — Among  the  documents  an- 
neied  to  the  late  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to 
the  preservation  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the 
United  States,  is  a  verv  interesting  letter  from  Thomas  L. 
M^Kennev,  relating  to  me  condition  of  the  south-western  In- 
dians.    The  writer  affirms,  that  the  effects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  civilizii^  the  aborigines,  are  every  where  most  happy 
and  beneficial.     More  than  eleven  hundred  children  are  now 
receiving  the  benefits  of  a  civilized  education,  and  numbers  of 
the  older  Indians  are  endeavouring  to  practise  the  useful  les- 
sons they  receive  from  their  children.     The  Choctaws  have 
applied  twelve  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  for  nearly  twen- 
ty years,  towards  the  support  of  the    schools    established 
among  their  tribe ;  and  the  Chickesaws  have  eiven  one  year's 
annuity,  amounting,  says  the  writer,  to  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  a  fund  for  the  same  object.     But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  the  good  effects  of  the  system  our  go- 
vernment are  pursuing  with  regard  to  these  tribes,  is  seen  in 
the  Cherokees,  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi.     A  letter  firom 
David  Brown,  a  native  Cherokee,  is  given  by  Mr.  M^Kenny,  by 
which  it  appears  that  they  may  now  be  considered  as  a  civilized 
people.     The  country  is  full  of  flourishing  villages,  connected 
ny  public  roads ;  agnculture  is  successfully  pursued ;  the  na- 
tives have  their  orchards,  their  gardens,  their  wheat  fields, 
their  tobacco  plantations,  and  almost  every  family  raises  cotton 
enou^  for  its  own  consumption.  Horses  are  plenty;  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  herds  of  swine  are  seen  every 
where.  Droves  of  cattle,  which  furnish  the  tribe  with  butter  and 
cheese,  are  pastured  in  the  fine  natural  meadows  of  the  coun- 
try.   Various  mechanic  arts  are  followed,  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths  are  manu&ctured,  and  a  considerable  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  with  the  adjoining  states  by  merchants,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  native  Cherokees.     Cotton  is  exported  in  boats 
down  the  Tennessee  to  the  Mississippi,^  and  thence  to  New- 
Orieans.     In  1819,  the  number  of  Cherokees  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  estimated  at  10,000;  by  a  census  taken  in  1825, 
it  appeared  that  it  had  increased  to  13.563,  exclusive  ofwhites 
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and  negro  slaves.  Of  whites  th€ffe  are  910,  of  African  slaves 
1,377.  The  slaves  have  been  hixm^t  in  attd  sold  bj  the 
whites,  and  are  better  satisfied,  says  Brown,  with  a  residence  in 
the  nation  than  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
whites  resident  in  the  nation  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  native 
Cherokees,  except  that  they  are  not  eligible  to  any  pablic 
offices. 

The  l^slative  power  of  the  nation  resides  in  a  natioiial 
committee,  and  council,  called,  in  the  Cherokee  dialect,  7^- 
lagi  Tinilawigi;  the  members  of  both  branches  of  which  are 
elected  by  and  from  the  people  for  a  limited  period.  New- 
town, situated  in  the  centre  of  the  nation,  at  tne  juactioD  ^ 
two  fine  rivers,  the  Canasagi  and  the  Gusuwati,  is  the  seat  of 
government,  and  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  is  the  re- 
sort of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  who  are  drawn  to 
hear  the  debates  of  the  Cherokee  statesmen  on  the  politics  of 
their  little  republic. 

The  Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  their 
progress  in  theolc^cal  investigations  is  attested  by  the  many 
sects  which  have  already  their  zealous  followers,  mt  most  nu- 
merous of  which,  says  6rown,  are  the  Presbyterians,  the  Me- 
thodists, the  Baptists,  and  the  Moravians.  The  number  of 
schools  is  every  year  increasing,  learning  is  encouraged,  indo- 
lence is  becomii^  disreputable,  and  the  female  sex  oeg^is  to 
receive  that  respect  which  is  the  criterion  of  a  civilized  naticau 
A  printing  press,  a  national  library,  and  a  museum,  are  about 
to  be  established  at  Newtown. 

^^  The  success,''  says  Mr.  M^Kenny,  ^^  which  has  attended 
the  philoli^cal  researches  of  '  one  in  the  nation,'  and  whose 
ystem  of  education  has  met,  among  the  Cherokees,  with  uni- 
versal approbation,  certainly  entitles  him  to  great  considera- 
tion, ana  to  rank  with  the  benefactors  of  man.  His  oame  is 
Guess,  and  he  is  a  native  and  unlettered  Cherokee.  Like  Coir 
musj  he  has  given  to  his  people  the  alphabet  of  their  lango^* 
It  is  composed  of  eighty-six  characters,  by  which,  in  a  km 
days,  the  older  Indians,  who  had  despaired  of  deriving  an  edu- 
cation by  means  of  the  schools,  and  who  are  not  included  in 
the  existing  school  system  as  participators  of  its  benefits,  may 
read  and  corrtspcmdP 

This  alphabet,  as  given  by  Mr.  M^Kenney,  is  very  curious, 
and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  syllabic  and  the  literal  al- 
phabet. Some  of  the  characters  represent  combinations  of 
vowels,  and  many  of  them  combinations  of  a  vowd  and  a  con- 
sonant. The  readiness  with  which  it  is  acquired  and  enqployed. 
is  certainly  a  strong  proof  of  the  ingenuity  of  its  constructio;i. 
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[We  give  place  in  this  number  to  the  first  part  of  an  article  on  an  inte- 
resting subject,  which  we  insert  as  it  has  been  put  into  our  hands,  without 
alteration.  We  could  have  wished  that  iu  tone  had  been  more  temperate 
towards  the  North  American  Review,  than  that  which  the  author's  respect 
for  the  memorj  of  Heckewelder,  and  the  character  of  many  eminent  li- 
Tiog  writers,  has  led  him  to  assume.} 

Art.  XXVin. — Examiruitian  of  an  Article  in  the  Kortk  Ame- 
rican Review^  for  January^  1826,  respecting  the  Indians  of 
America. 

Wtohtiinoin  neg  k*tuwoiiguiu  mo  wsbtitwnQn  ka  auUta  k*wohtama  w*toh  aoawabetlit:  tkat 
is.  A  nation  whoM  laocttafe  thoa  knowett  not,  neither  undentandett  what  they  fay.— .Alrc- 
Mtdk,T.  13. 

By  Ka88-ti-oa-tor-skee,  or  The  Feathered  Arrow. 

The  North  American  Review  for  January,  1826,  has  lately 
reached  this  city ;  and  I  have  read  it,  with  that  interest  whicn 
I  always  feel,  on  looking  into  a'  work  that  has  done  so  much 
honour  to  our  country.  My  attention,  however,  has  been  most 
attracted  by  an  elaborate  article,  of  about  seventy  pages,  upon 
the  Indians  of  North  America.  The  article  purports  to  be  a 
review  otJohnD.  Hunter^s  Narrativej  and  Mr.  Halkett^s  His- 
torical J/otesj  respecting  the  Indians ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  accord* 
ing  to  the  license  now  allowed  to  reviewers,  a  general  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  the  North  American  Indians ;  in  the  course 
of  which  the  author  deals  out,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  confi- 
dence, his  animadversions  on  Major  Long's  Expeditions ;  Mr. 
Heckewelder's  Account  of  the  Indians ;  The  Correspondence 
of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  with  Mr.  Heckewelder;  and,  the  Errors  of 
Philol<^8ts  respecting  the  Indian  languages. 

The  higher  the  reputauon  of  a  Journal  is,  the  more  necessary 
it  becomes  that  every  thing  in  it,  which  is  erroneous  in  point  of 
fact,  or  unsound  in  principle,  should  be  brou^t  distinctly 
under  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  attentively  examined.  And, 
as  I  have  a  strong  belief,  that  the  article  in  question  is,  in  some 
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particabM,  liable  to  both  those  objections,  1  hare  tboo^  it 
proper  to  ask  die  attention  of  die  pablic  to  a  brief  coosMdeia- 
tion  of  it.  Perhaps  it  tnay  turn  oat,  in  the  end,  that  it  is  not 
the  refiewer,  bat  myself,  that  is  in  an  error :  in  which  case  I 
shall  be  allowed  die  same  right  with  this  respectable  joomal,  to 
change  my  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  works  re- 
viewed, and  the  subjects  bro<^t  under  discussion.  Bat,  in  any 
event,  the  public,  ihooe,  wiU  derive  some  benefit  firom  hearing 
bodi  sides. 

I  dare  not  boast  of  so  great  familiaritv  with  die  Indians  and 
their  languaces,  as  this  reviewer  would  have  us  believe  be  pos* 
sesses :  yet  T  have  not  been  an  inattentive  observer  of  that  re- 
markable race  of  men.  I  have  had  intercourse  with  natives 
of  different  tribes,  and  have  seen  many  specimens  of  the  "  red 
man,"  from  the  pure  and  uncontaminated  nations  of  die  West, 
to  the  mongrel  and  sluggish  remnants  of  our  Eastern  firontier. 

I  may  remark  here,  that,  in  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
respecting  any  of  the  individuals  whose  names  are  drawn  into 
this  discussion,  I  shall  avail  myself  only  of  die  information 
which  is  to  be  found  in  their  writings,  and  is  accessible  to  every 
reader.  I  have  not  withheld  my  real  name,  through  fear  or  any 
other  motive  which  1  should  scorn ;  but  the  reviewer  has  with- 
held his  name,  according  to  usage ;  and  if  mine  were  disclosed, 
we  might  not  stand  upon  an  equal  footing :  besides,  the  public, 
after  hearing  both  of  us,  without  the  influence  of  names,  will  be 
the  better  enabled  to  decide  with  impartiality.  I  shall  not,  howe- 
ver, make  use  of  this  circumstance,  in  order  to  indulge  myself 
in  a  style  of  animadversion,  which,  if  necessary,  I  should  not  use 
openly.  I  have  no  unjust  partialities  nor  unwordiy  prejudices 
to  jgratify,  either  in  respect  to  this  reviewer  or  the  different  per- 
sons who  are  the  subjects  of  his  criticisms* 

The  article  is,  as  the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette  has 
justly  observed,  in  his  paper  of  the  25th  of  January,  "  the  most 
ambitious  in  the  number,  and  likely  to  attract  more  general 
notice  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  been  publuhed  of 
late  years,  in  this  country."  He  adds,  that  the  wnter  displays 
ability  and  information ;  but  evidently  he  would  wish  the  reader 
to  suppose,  that  no  one  ever  possessed  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  subiect  as  himself,  and  that  more  valuable  communications 
are  to  be  expected  from  him,  than  could  be  furnished  from  any 
other  source.  Ti» 

It  is,  indeed,  written  with  some  ability,  but  with  more  spirit 
and  boldness ;  both  which  qualities,  upon  that  sort  of  perusal 
which  we  generally  give  to  a  review  or  a  newspaper,  are  apt  to 
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pass  off  as  proofs  of  higher  talent  than  they  really  indicate ;  but 
v\ej  are  qualities  that  are  very  necessary  to  produce  the  effect 
which  this  performance  generally  does ;  that  is,  to  keep  up  the 
reader's  attention.  Some  persons  have  given  it  higher  praise, 
and  have  pronounced  it  to  be  very  able,  satisfactory,  and  even 
el^nt.  This. is  nothing  more  than  we  ought  to  expect :  for, 
when  an  author  even  of  common  talents,  and  ordinary  skill  in 
writing,  undertakes  to  discuss  a  subject,  with  which  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  his  readers  has  the  slightest  acauaintance,  and 
tiierefore  dares  not  question  his  statements  or  facts,  or  deny' 
his  inferences,  it  is  natural  that  great  deference  should  be  paid 
te  him.  In  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  article  as  a  piece  of  com> 
position,  I  cheerfully  admit  that  it  has  a  sprinkling  of  literature ; 
but  nothing  more  of  it  than  is  displayed  by  many  an  essayist 
and  authorling  in  our  newspapers,  and  which  may  be  gathered 
without  any  odier  labour  than  a  lounging  perusal  of  the  reviews 
and  other  journals  of  the  day.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  an 
article  of  a  periodical  work  is  presumed  to  be  written  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  and  without  opportunity  for  polishing  it  \ 
and  therefore,  is  not  to  be  tried  in  ordinary  cases  by  those  se- 
vere rules  of  taste  which  are  to  be  applied  to  more  studied  per- 
formances. Nor  should  I  have  made  a  single  remark  upon 
this  point  in  the  present  instance,  but  for  Ac  praise  which  some 
have  bestowed  upon  this  review,  without  a  just  discrimination 
of  its  real  merits. 

There  is  a  current  rumour  that  the  article  was  written  by  a 
gentleman  high  in  office  in  the  western  country,  who  lias  been 
conversant  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  quarter.  But  there 
are  some  circumstances  which  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  the 
truth  of  that  rumour ;  for  the  gentleman  alluded  to  has  been 
supposed  to  possess  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  general 
literature,  as  well  as  the  Indian  languages,  than  this  writer  will 
be  found  to  have.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  that  it  must 
have  been  written  by  a  person  who  has  been  somewhat  secluded 
from  literary  society ;  for  the  author  appears  to  have  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  and  to  have  quite 
indistinct  conceptions  in  respect  to  some  of  the  Questions  which 
are  under  discussion,  among  the  philologists  of  the  present  day. 
The  former  of  these  deficiencies  has  led  him  to  be  perpetually 
carping  at  Mr.  Heckewelder,  for  saying,  under  a  German  ortho- 
graphy, precisely  the  same  things  of  the  Indian  languages,  which 
he  himself  does  under  his  more  clumsy  and  variable  English 
one ;  while  his  want  of  exact  information  on  the  other  point, 
has  been  the  means  of  his  falling  into  mistakes,  which  will  ma- 
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terially  impair  the  value  of  his  performance,  in  the  eyes  of  scbo- 
lars,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  whole  tone  of  this  laboured  article  indicates  its  origin 
to  have  been  on  our  Indian  frontier,  where  daily  intercourse 
with  depraved  remnants  of  the  ^^  red  men,^'  and  the  no  less 
depraved  clans  of  whites^  inevitably  hardens  the  natoraj  sensi- 
bility  of  the  most  generous  mind,  and  begets  an  indifference  to 
the  rights  of  the  one  people,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  other; 
while  the  very  position  of  the  white  man,  who  is  thus  circum- 
stanced, as  naturally  leads  him  to  take  part  with  those  of  his 
own  colour,  as  that  of  the  Indian  leads  him  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  his  own  red  brethren. 

That  the  author  of  the  review  partakes  of  this  common  infir- 
mity of  our  nature,  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  re* 
marks.  It  is  true,  that  he  apparently  endeavours,  at  times,  to 
keep  his  feeUngs  in  check ;  but  they  will  occasionally  burst 
out*  As,  for  instance,  at  p«  94,  where  the  following  lai^age 
escapes  him — "  Hunter  elevates  the  Indian  character  far  above 
its  true  standard,  and  he  depresses  that  of  the  frontier  settlers 
as  far  below  it.  He  whines  about  the  purchase  of  land^  and 
the  introduction  of  whiskey^  as  though  these  were  not  among 
the  least  of  the  evils  to  which  the  calamities  of  the  Indians  are 
attributable !"  So  powerfully,  indeed,  do  these  frontier  feel- 
ings operate  upon  the  temper  of  the  author,  that  he  transfers 
his  dislike  of  the  Indian  race  to  the  very  languages  which  their 
beneficent  Creator  has  given  them ;  as,  at  p.  77,  where,  after 
decrying  the  structure  and  poverty  of  the  Indian  dialects,  he 
gives  some  examples  of  long  compounded  words  from  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  and  then  adds,  m  a  smart,  but  somewhat  spiteful 
manner — "  Pronounce  these  who  can.  We  eschew  the  task,'^ 
&c.  Like  the  London  Cockney,  who,  with  self-complacen<y, 
sneers  at  ^'  Mounseer  Parley  Voo,^^  and  thanks  God  that  he 
does  not  jab*ber  your  French  gibberish^  not  he. 

Such  feelings  may  become  the  ignorant  and  narrow-minded 
cockney,  or  the  uninformed  and  prejudiced  frontier-man  ;  and 
thev  may  be  admissible  into  the  mess-room,  after  dinner,  to 
embellish  a  story,  and  put  a  brother  soldier  into  good  humoor 
over  a  glass  of  pricked  camp  claret;  but  beyond' this  they  will 
hardly  be  received  in  the  present  state  of  society. 

But,  says  our  reviewer.  Hunter  ''  whines"  about  the  pur- 
chase of  Indian  lands  by  the  white  people.  And  what  honest 
man  does  not,  who  knows  the  abommable  frauds,  the  murders, 
and  other  nameless  atrocities,  which  have  been  so  often  con- 
nected with  those  purchases  ?    Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate, 
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that  this  writer  himself  has  any  improper  motives,  much  less 
that  he  has  any  interested  views  in  relation  to  Indian  lands. 
Without  having  any  personal  knowledge  of  him,  I  am  bound  to 
make  every  presumption  in  his  favour,  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  permit,  but  if  he  lives  near  our  Indian  frohtier,  he 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  a  certain  description  of  men,  who 
have  their  gloating  eyes  as  steadily  fixed  upon  hidian  lands  as 
the  vulture's  upon  his  prey ;  he  must,  too,  have  friends  and 
acquaintance,  whose  perverted  sentiments  and  importunate  cu« 
pidity,  will  drive  him  into  opinions  which  his  own  unbiassed 
judgment  might  revolt  at ;  he  must  be  surrounded  by  men  who 
hate  every  thing  that  is  Indian,  and  unless  he  is  spmething 
more  than  human,  he  must  hate  with  them. 

Shall  I  be  told,  that  this  is  mere  imagination  ?    I  ask,  then, 
how  is  it  that  the  different  states  of  the  union,  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  colonies,  have  been  continually  making  severe 
laws  a^inst  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  against  supplying 
them  with  spirituous  liquors  ?     How  happens  it,  that  more  than 
a  century  ago,  our  oldest  colony,  Yii^nia,  declared  by  law,' 
that  all  bargains  and  sales  that  should  be  made  with  tHem 
'^  should  be  void,''  and  ^^  that  if  any  presume  to  purcha^  or 
obtain  any  deed,  lease,  &c.  and  shall  occupy  and  tend  any  of 
th^  said  lands,  (other  than  their  own  nation  or  posterity,)  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  ten  shillings,  current  money,  for  every  acre  so 
'  purchased,  leased,  or  occupied,''  &c.  ?  How  is  it,  again,  that 
this  same  colony  also  declared  by  law,  that  ^'  no  person  shall 
sell,  or  offer  to  sale,  any  rum  or  brandy  to  any  Indian,  upon , 
forfeit  often  shillings,  current  money,  for  every  quart  of  rum 
or  brandy  sold,"  &c.  ?*    But,  to  pass  over  the  colonial  legisla- 
tion, which  is  of  the  same  tenor  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  how 
has  it  happened,  I  ask,  that  the  general  government,  from  the 
time  of  President  Washington  to  the  present  day,  has  likewise 
found  it  necessary  to  legislate  upon  this  subject  ?    Why  did 
congress  impose  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  twelve  months,  for  making  settlements  on  Indian 
lands,  or  surveying  or  designating  boundaries  ?  and  why  was 
authority  given  to  the  president  to  employ  the  military  force 
to  expel  such  offenders  ?    Why  do  the  laws  of  the  union  say, 
that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Indian  towns,  or 
huntii^  camps,  as  a  trader,  toithoui  license^  and  that  such  per- 
sons shall  give  heavy  bonds  to  observe  the  regulations  of  trade 
establislied  by  the  government?     Why  do  the  same  laws  en- 
act, that  no  purchase  or  grant  of  lands  from  the  Indians  shall 

*  See  Virginia  Laws. 
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be  valid,  unless  made  by  treaty,  and  impose  heavy  fines  for 
tiieir  violation  ?  Why,  again,  did  congress  find  it  necessary  to 
give  express  authority  to  the  president  to  restrain  or  prevent 
the  vending  or  distributing  of  spirituous  liquors  among  the  In^ 
dians  ?  Are  these  rigorous  laws  made  for  mere  imaginary  ca« 
sea?  We  commonly  find, -on  the  contrary,  that  laws  are  first 
suggested  by  the  existence  of  the  crime  or  oflTence.  Is  this 
<<  whining^'  about  the  purchases  of  Indian  lands,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  ardent  spirits  among  the  unfortunate  possessors  of 
tiiem?  No;  it  is  the  paternal  and  just,  though  I  fear  inefiec- 
tual,  care  of  a  common  government,  to  protect  the  helpless  race 
of  aboriginals  against  the  frauds  and  superior  cunning  of  a  de- 
scription of  white  men,  who  have  the  audacity,  in  the  midst  of 
a  Christian  communitv,  to  asseit  ^^  that  an  Indian  has  no  more 
soul  than  a  buffalo,''  and  that  ^^  to  kill  either  is  the  same 
thing ;''  men,  who  prophesv  that  the  Indians  never  can  be  ci- 
vilized or  christianized,  ana  in  order  to  make  their  own  pro- 
phecies true,  prevent  every  benevolent  attempt  to  enli^ten 
them ;  men,  who  flinch  at  no  stratagem  or  fraud  that  will  rid 
them  of  the  Christian  teachers  sent  among  the  natives ;  and 
who,  in  some  instances,  have  offered  liquor  to  any  Indian  that 
would  kill  them ;  men,  who  have  themselves  caused  most  of 
our  difficulties  with  the  Indians,  by  bribing  the  interpretersj  as 
die  Indians  allege,  espedallv  whtn  purchases  of  land  were  about 
being  made  from  them,  and  by  every  other  artifice  which  the 
craft  and  cupidity  of  the  unprincipled  always  know  how  to 
.  emplov.*  But  I  forbear  any  further  reflections  upon  this  por- 
tion of  die  reviewer's  observations. 

The  narrative  of  Hunter^  who  thus  '^  whines"  about  Indian 
lands,  gives  occasion  to  our  author  to  vent  his  indignation  up- 
on the  English  Quarterly  Reviewers,  for  giving  any  credit  to 
that  work ;  and  he  goes  on  in  a  tone  which  would  have  lost 
nothing  of  its  force  by  being  a  littlq  more  dignified,  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  those  reviewers  in  speaking  so  favourably  as 
they  did  of  that  pubhcation.  I  trust  I  am  as  sensible  as  any 
American  ought  to  be,  to  the  unjustifiable  remarics  made  upon 
my  country  by  certain  writers  in  that  journal.  But  I  would 
do  justice  to— our  enemies,  I  was  about  to  say,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  author's  animating  appeal  to  my  American  feel- 
ings—no, I  rejoice,  as  a  friend  of  humanity,  as  a  lover  of  my 
own  country,  that  we  cannot  any  longer  call  Englishmen  our 
enemies,  but  that  they  are,  as  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
commands  us  to  call  them,  "  in  peace,  friends.^^    I  would, 

*  Heokeweldcr's  Narrative,  p.  x.  23,  96,  kc. 
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theut  I  say,  do  justice  to  our  English  friends,  even  if  tliey  have 
not  always  done  justice  to  us. 

Now  it  happens  to  be  the  fact,  that  Hunter's  book  was  gene- 
nerallv  received,  even  in  our  own  country,  as  an  authentic  work. 
The  North  American  Review  itself,  so  late  as  October,  18^4, 
did  not  venture  to  pronounce  it  to  be  a  fabrication,  but  spoke 
of  it  in  the  following  safe  and  cautious  terms ;  that  it  was  refer- 
red to  by  Mr.  buclmnan,  in  his  Sketches,  ^^  with  more  respect, 
we  imaginej  than  it  deserves  as  a  well  authenticated  perform- 
ance.'' Yes,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  decided  opinion  of  our 
learned  and  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Mr*  Du  Ponceau,  to  the 
contrary,  (which  has  been  lately  published  at  Washington,  by 
Mr.  Sampson,  but  was  not  very  generally  known  before,)  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Hunter's  book  would  have  been  considered  as  in 
the  main  authentic  till  this  time,  by  every  body  who  should  not 
have  happened  to  meet  with  the  present  review. 

Besides,  I  ^^  happen  to  know,"  if  I  may  use  an  expression  of 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  (upon  which  Uiis  critic  has  rung  the 
changes  often  enough  to  glut  the  rabid  appetite  of  an  Indian  for 
revenge,—^  I  say,  1  happen  to  know,  from  the  best  sources,  that 
diis  same  John  Dunn  Hunter  carried  out  to  England  letters  of 
recommendation  of  the  highest  authority,  from  the  United 
States,  to  Mr.  Rush,  our  ambassador  in  that  country,  and  by  this 
means  was  introduced  to  people  of  distinction  there.  Now, 
when  I  ^^  happen  to  know''  such  things  as  these,  it  does  not  at 
all  excite  any  surprise,  much  less  my  gall,  that  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers  should  have  given  credence  to  this  man.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  have  astonished  every  body,  if  Hunter  and 
his  work  had  not  been  favourably  received  in  England.  Suppose^ 
for  one  moment,  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  instead  of  com- 
mending his  book,  had  attacked  it  with  their  powerful  weapons, 
and  had  pronounced  it  to  be  a  fabrication,  while  Hunter  was 
travelling  in  England  with  his  American  letters  of  recommen- 
dation in  his  pocket.  How  would  he  4t  once  have  confounded 
his  critics,  and  blasted  the  reputation  of  their  journal,  by  the  sim- 
ple production  of  his  American  credentials. 

Let  us  imagine,  that  some  George  Psalmanazar  of  the  present 
day,  had  arrived  in  this  country  from  England,  with  the  fictitious 
history  of  his  island  of  Formosa,  and  its  fabricated  dialect ;  that 
he  had  brought  with  him  recommendations  from  Englishmen  of 
distinction,  to  the  British  ambassador  in  the  United  otates ;  that 
he  had  thus  been  introduced  into  the  first  circles  of  our  society ; 
and  then  that  bis  work  should  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
our  North  American  Review.  Would  it  have  been  thought  at 
all  extraordinary,  if  under  such  circumstances  that  journal  had 
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followed  the  public  opinion,  and  spoken  favourably  of  Ae  author 
and  his  work  ? 

If^  then,  (he  credit  given  by  the  Quarterly  ReTiew,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles  from  the  scenes  of  Hunter's  life, 
b  evidence  of  an  unpardonable  credulity,  and  even  of  malignify 
towards  this  country,  which  deserve  the  taunts  and  sar canoM  m 
this  writer,  what  terms  of  reproach  could  he  find  in  die  whole 
compass  of  his  mother  tongue,  sufficient  to  characterize  the  stu- 
pid culhbiHty  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  gave  the  same  cn&t 
to  the  publication  here,  and  whose  letters  of  recommendation 
gave  currency  to  Hunter  among  the  friends  and  patrons  of  ttiat 
verv  journal  t 

Amoi^  the  various  topics  discussed  by  this  Reviewer,  nothii^ 
has  occasioned  more  surprise  than  his  remarks  upon  Migcr 
Lang*8  Expeditions.  The  public  has  received  tbese'as  woffa 
published  under  the  sanction  of  our  government,  and  containing 
tiie  most  authentic  intormation.  This  reviewer,  indeed,  aHows 
that  they  contain  ^^  much  valuable  matter,''  and  tiiat  tiie  gentle- 
men associated  in  those  expeditions,  manifest  *^a  laudkble  anxie- 
ty'' to  procure  **  every  fact  which  could  aid  them  or  thenr 
readers  in  forming  just  conclusions  on  the  various  topics  dis- 
cussed." p.  61.  But  he  immediately  proceeds  to  destroy  die 
whole  value  of  their  ^'  valuable  matter"  by  asserting,  that  the 
sources  of  information  on  which  they  relied,  were  entided  to 
Uttle  or  no  credit.  ^^  The  task,"  says  he,  ^^  would  be  ungn^efiil 
in  itself,  and  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  us,  to  point  out  die  mf- 
merotis  errors  of  fact  and  opinion  into  which  they  have  been  led^" 
and  he  expressed,  in  a~very  significant  manner,  a  hope  that  in 
any  future  expedition  those  gentlemen  will  carry  widi  them  ^  at 
least  a  moderate  portion  of  scepticism."  p.  64.  ^'  It  is  not  eveiy 
man,"  he  adds,  in  asarcastic  manner,  which  Major  Loi^  and  hu 
associates,  as  well  as  the  public,  will  understand,  '^it  is  not  eveiy 
man  who  has  lost  sight  oi  the  flag-staff  of  an  interior  post,  or  who 
has  seen  a  bufialo  or  agmuskrat,  that  can  add  any  thing  valua- 
ble to  the  immense  stock  of  materials  which  has  been  accumu- 
lating for  more  than  three  centuries,"  p.  61. 

The  inconsistency  of  these 'sweeping  remarks  with  other  parts 
of  the  review,  has  been  very  properly  noticed  by  die  editor  of 
the  National  Gazette ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  every  candid 
man,  it  would  have  been  more  useful  to  the  public,  and  more 
just  to  Major  Long  and  his  companions,  to  have  pointed  out 
their  ^^  numerous  errors  of  fact  and  opinion,"  than  to  have  thus 
praised  and  censured  them  in  the  ctoss,  and  left  the  reader  to 
grope  his  way,  as  well  ^  he  could,  through  this  wilderness  of 
promiscuous  error  and  truth.    And  why  it  should  be  ^^  pecu- 
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liarly  diaame&ble^'  to  this  reviewer  to  have  done  it,  I  cannot 
discern.  That  the  omission  does  not  proceed  from  any  ^  pecu- 
liar" friendship  to  Major  Long'and  his  associates,  is  very  clear. 

The  next  subjects  of  this  writer's  animadversions,  are  the 
Beverend  Mr.  Heckewelder's  Historical  Account  of  the  Indians^ 
and  the  Correspondence  between  him  and  Mr*  Du  Ponceau  re- 
lative to  the  Indian  languages. 

It  has  given  pain  to  every  liberal  mind,  that  this  reviewer 
should  have  indulged  himself  in  remarks  calculated  to  make 
the  impression  which  this  part  of  his  article  has  done ;  for,  not- 
withstanding some  formal  expressions  of  general  civility  and 
commendation,  his  observations  upon  several  particulars  dis- 
cussed by  those  writers,  if  the  reader  gives  any  credit  to  what 
he  states,' cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  weight  of  their  authority, 
and  lessen  the  respect  now  entertained,  and  justly  I  believe,  for 
their  publications.  Every  man  who  happens  not  to  know  their 
real  merit  from  any  other  sources  than  tnis  review,  will  inevita- 
bly conclude,  that  Mr.  Heckewelder  was  an  extremely  weak 
and  credulous  man,  and  therefore  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  his 
statements,  either  respecting  the  Indian  character,  or  even  the 
Indian  languages,  though  he  was  conversant  with  both  for  about 
forty  years;  and,  that  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  though  possessed  of  much 
learning,  was  an '^ecstatic  philologist,"  bent  on  making  beau- 
tiful, but  shadowy  theories,  and  destitute  of  sober  judgment 
enough  to  keep  his  imagination  under  restraint,  or  to  entitle 
his  opinions  to  our  confidence. 

Remarks  of  this  tendency,  however  adroitly  or  gracefully  ar- 
rayed in  a  thin  veil  of  general  praise,  even  if  justifiable  in  any 
case,  on  the  part  of  a  reviewer,  who  is  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
partial judge,  iare  not  often  to  be  thus  resorted  to ;  but  when,  as 
in  the  present  case,  they  are  unsupported  by  facts,  I  hardly  dare 
characterize  them  in  the  terms  they  deserve. 

I  may  observe  here,  by  the  way,  that  I  have  been  much  sur* 
prised  to  meet  with  them  at  all  in  the  pages  of  the  same  journal, 
which  only  a  short  time  since,  spoke  of  this  very  work  of  Mr. 
Heckewelder's,  in  the  following  strong  language :  ^^  that  it 
abounded  in  facts  and  anecdotes,  calculated  not  merely  to  en- 
tertain the  reader,  but  to  lay  open,  in  the  most  authentic  and 
5a^^/ac/ory  manner,  the  character  and  condition"  of.  the  In- 
dians ;  and  that  '^  from  the  extensive  philosophical  views  of 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  and  the  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Heckewelder,  the  learned  have  now  a  rare  opportumty  of 
knowing  accurately  the  real  character  of  the  Indian  dialecto  of 
this  country."*     In  a  subsequent  number  of  this  journal,  also, 
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we  are  told  that  ^^  this  yenerable  writer  (Heckewelder)  spcdce 
from  a  long  experience,  and  thert  is  every  reason  to  confide  in 
his  representations."* 

At  the  time  when  this  high  character  was  given  of  the  works 
in  question,  I  thought  they  must  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  one's 
library,  and  accordingly  bought  them.  But  ju^e  of  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  read  in  the  present  number  of  the  same  journal, 
that  notwithstanding  Mr.  Heckewelder's  book  does  contain 
<(  valuable  information,"  and  though  it  was  written  with  honest 
intentions,  yet  ^^  perhaps  no  work  that  has  appeared  for  half  a  cen- 
tury has  produced  more  erroneous  impressions  on  this  sutject.^^^ 

In  the  observations  I  have  here  made  ppon  these  conflicting 
judgments  pronounced  on  Mr.  Heckewelder's  book,  I  speak  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  text  of  the  late  number  of  the  North 
American.  1  am  aware,  that  at  the  close  of  the  strictures  on 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau  and  Mr.  Heckewelder,  after  the  reader's  feel- 
ings have  been  excited,  by  the  warm  and  rapid  current  of  the 
text^  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  those  writers 
for  ^^  inflicting"  upon  Sie  public  an  octavo  volume  of  missiona- 
ry credulity,  and  philological  ecstacies,  he  all  at  once  encoun- 
ters a  strange  note^  (strongly  conmiending  the  former  of  them 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pickering,)  which  seems  to  have  drifted 
as  much  out  of  its  latitude,  as  an  island  of  polar  ice,  when  it 
reaches  the  heated  r^ons  of  the  equator.  Whether  this  note 
was  written  by  the  auUior  of  the  article,  or  by  the  editor  of  the 
North  American,  does  not  appear.  But,  as  it  has  no  distin- 
guishing signature,  it  is  to  be  presumed  to  come  ftt>m  the  for- 
mer ;  and  then  the  question  naturally  arises,  why  this  portion 
of  the  author's  remarks  were  thrust  into  a  note,  (where  they 
would  be  overlooked  by  many  readers,)  instead  of  making  a 
part  of  the  text.  If,  too,  this  note  had  been  added  to  give  the 
public  the  sentiments  of  the  respectable  editor,  who,  I  believe, 
would  not  intentionally  give  currency  to  undeserved  animad- 
versions on  Mr.  Heckewelder,  or  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  he  would 
not  have  inserted  a  note^  but  would,  in  the  exercise  of  his  edi- 
torial discretion,  have  modified  the  text  of  the  article  itself,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  injustice  being  done  to  those  gen- 
tlemen, and  to  avoid  an  apparent  disagreement  between  difft- 
rent  parts  of  the  journal. 

Whether  the  North  American,  or  any  other  litw^ry  journal, 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  repository  of  essays  oh  both  sides 
oTa  question,  or  whether  it  is  pledged  to  support  that  side  only, 

*  N.  A.  Rev.  for  Oct.  lfi-34,  vol.  19.  p.  464. 
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which  the  editors  belieye  to  be  right,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 
But  if,  like  an  individual,  a  journal  may,  for  good  reasons, 
change  its  views,  and,'  of  course,  at  one  time  condemn  what  at 
another  time  it  approves,  then  we  must  presume,  that,  of  two 
conflicting  opinions,  the  laie$t  is  that  which  the  conductors  of 
the  work  hold  to  be  the  soundest.  If  this  rule  is  to  be  applied 
Jn  the  present  instance,  the  editor  has  been  unfortunate ;  for  it 
is  evident  that  in  certain  points  his  correspondent,  who  furnish- 
ed this  article,  has  misled  him. 

.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world 
not  to  place  reliance  upon  a  writer's  assertions,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  dogmatical  and  confident.  On  the  contrary,  the 
least  indication  of  those  qualities  invariably,  as  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct, puts  me  on  my  guard,  and  makes  me  look  on  all  sides,  to 
see  that  I  am  not  in  hazard  of  being  deceived.  And  1  must 
frankly  say,  that  this  article  of  the  North  American,  with  all  its 
real  merit,  which  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  acknowledge, 
does  display  so  much  of  that  undoubting  manner,  which  in  its 
greatest  excess,  is  denominated  charlatanism,  that  it  imme- 
diately excited  my  suspicions ;  and  these  suspicions,  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  were  not  at  all  diminished  upon  a  more  deliberate  peru- 
sal of  it. 

The  reviewer  in  the  outset  admits,  that  Mr.  HeckewelderV 
^^  eniire  life  was  passed  among  the  Dejerwaves ;''  but  he  seems  to 
place  little  reliance  upon  his  opinions,  because  ^'  he  thought  and 
reasoned  like  an  Indian,  and  a  Delaware ;''  and  ^^  in  all  the 
contests  between  the  whites  and  their  nei^bcMirs,  he  adopted 
the  train  of  feeling  of  the  latter.''  Now,  it  is  true,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  passing  his  ^'  entire  life"  with  one  tribe  of  In- 
dians might  give  him  a  strong  partiality  for  that  tribe,  and  lead 
him  to  give  credit  to  their  tales  and  traditions,  respecting  their 
own  prowess,  rather  than  to  those  of  other  tribes,  especially 
hostile  ones ;  just  as  we  white  men  should  naturally  place  more 
reliance  upon  any  statements  relative  to  our  ^^  red  brethren," 
however  erroneous  or  unjust,  from  a  white  reviewer,  than  we 
sbbnld  upon  the  declarations  and  opinions  of  an  Indian,  however 
just  and  well  authenticated  they  might  be.  Yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  constant  familiarity  with  any  one  tribe  of  Indians, 
could  nqt  but  qualify  Mr.  Heckewelder  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  describe  the  Indian  character,  manners  and  customs,  which 
have  many  resemblances  in  every  tribe ;  and,  above  all,  to  give 
accurate  information  in  respect  to  the  fan^ruoj^eof  that  partlcu^ 
lar  nation  with  which  he  was  thus  domesticated.  But,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  our  reviewer  has  discovered  at  this  late  day, 
that  Mr.  Heckewelder  was  a  mere  novice  and  blunderer,  even 
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in  die  langaage  of  the  Delawares,  a  tribe  with  which  he  spent 
his  "  entire  life."  Now,  to  my  poor  un^rstanding,  this  is  quite 
as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  maintain,  that  Mr.  Du  Ponceau, 
who  has  lived  about  as  many  years  among  his  adopted  Ameri- 
can brethreq^  as  Mr,  Heckewelder  did  among  the  aboriginals, 
can  have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  English  lan- 
guage ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  passed  but  a  short  time  among  us,  would  have  quite  as  good 
a  right  to  contradict  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  in  a  plain  matter  of  fact, 
such  as  the  received  meaning  of  an  English  word,  as  this  reviewer 
has  (if  I  may  judge  from  his  little  knowledge  of  the  Delaware 
language)  to  question  Mr.  Heckewelder's  correctness  in  regard 
to  me  acceptation  of  words  in  that  Indian  dialect. 

The  reviewer  begins  his  attack  on  Mr.  Heckewelder^s  know- 
ledge of  Indian  languages,  by  a  criticism  on  his  orthography 
and  on  his  explanation  of  the  Indian  name  of  the  Delaware 
tribe,  which  Mr.  H.,  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Zeisbeiger, 
and  other  German  missionaries,  write  thus,  Lenni  Lenape.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  this  writer  has  never  read  Mr.  H's.  work  as 
be  ought ;  for  if  he  had,  he  surely  would  not  have  been  so  des- 
titute of  candour,  as  to  omit  all  mention  of  what  that  respecta- . 
ble  author  says  on  this  very  subject  of  writing  the  Indian  lan- 
guages. ^'  There  being,''  says  he, ''  so  many  words  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Lenape  and  their  kindred  tribes,  the  sound  of  which 
cannot  well  be  represented  according  to  the  English  pronun- 
ciation, I  have  in  general  adopted  for  them  the  Oerman  mode  of 
spelling.''*  Nor  would  the  reviewer,  if  he  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  modem  languages,  and  their  orthography,  have  ha- 
zarded this  very  extraordinary  remark,  that  "  the  unsettled  or- 
thography adopted  in  this  work,  (Mr.  H's.)  conveys  to  the 
reaaer  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  sounds  of  the  words  ?"  p.  77* 
Now,  of  all  the  modes  of  writing  the  Delaware  language,  the 
German  happens  to  be  the  most  settled!  Every  man  who  has 
the  least  acquaintance  with  the  alphabets  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages ^f  Europe,  will,  on  this  point,  agree  with  Mr.  Da  Pon- 
ceau, who  justly  observes,  that  the  German  mode  is  more  per- 
fect than  either  the  French  or  English ;  and  '*  a  better  idea  of 
thie  sounds  of  the  Indian  languages,  is  given  by  means  of  the 
German  alphabet  than  of  any  other."  t 

In  connexion  with  these  objections  to  the  mode  of  writing 
the  name  of  the  Delaware  nation,  this  critic  indulges  himself  in 
animadversions  upon  the  signification  of  the  name  Lenni  Lenape^ 


*  Heekewd|dtf«s  Aeooontof  tlielBdisira,  Introd.  p.  ST. 
t  Notoe  to  Biot't  Ind.  Gram.  p.  xl. 
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as  eiyen  by  Mr.  Heckewelder.  These  are  equally  superficial 
and  equally  undeserved  with  his  strictures  upon  the  ortho- 
graphy ;  and,  if  he  had  read  Mr.  H's.  work  as  a  reviewer  ought, 
before  he  attempted  to  criticise  it,  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  make  them. 

He  represents  Mr.  H's.  explanation  of  this  term  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  reader  would  suppose  that  author  to  have 
given  no  other  meaning  of  it  than  ^'  original ;''  he  then  adds, 
with  the  air  of  one  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  ^'  Lenee  is  undoubt- 
edly used  by  the  Delawares,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  signify 
man*    But  its  more  general  meaning  is  male.    Our  word  on- 

f  tno/ conveys  an  improper  idea  of  the  Delaware  word  Lenape. 
is  true  meaning  is  common ; ,  and  it  is  applied  to  such  objects 
either  of  nature,  or  of  art,  as  are  of  common  occurrence.  Thus, 
aughkweeyun  is  cloth,  and  tenee  aughkweeifun  is  common  cloth, 
such  as  the  Indians  ordinarily  use.  Piyaughkeekun  is  a  gun, 
and  lenee  piyaughkeekun  is  a  fusil,  or  common  gun,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  a  rifle.''  p.  68. 

It  might  be  uncandid  to  suppose,  that  this  critic  derived  any 
part  of  his  own  information  from  the  very  source  which  he  seems 
to  hold,  in  so  little  respect;  yet  he  illustrates  his  remarks  by 
one  of  the  examples  in  Mr.  H's.  work.  But,  accj^uitting  him  of 
this  petty  artifice  of  superficial  reviewers,  what  will  be  the  read- 
er's surprise  to  find ,  that  Mr.  Heckewelder  does,  in  fact^gi  ve  as  one 
signification  of  the  word  /ennt,  the  very  same  English  word  with 
(his  critic,  that  is,  common  ;  but  he  gives  besides,  as  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  language  enabled  him  to  do,  various  other 
meanings ;  just  as  single  words  in  English  have  different  senses. 
The  reader  shall  have,  as  1  know  he  will  wish  in  this  case,  Mr. 
Heckewelder's  own  words :  "  I  agree  with  you,"  says  he  to  Mr, 
Du  Ponceau,  *^  that  Imni^  lennoj  ilienohj  illenou^  illinois,  appear 
to  have  all  the  same  derivation,  and  to  be  connected  with  the 
idea  of  man^  nation^  or  people,  Lenno,  in  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage, signifies  man^  and  so  does  Lenape^  in  a  more  extended 
sense.  In  the  name  of  the  Lenni  Lenape^  it  signifies  people  /  but 
the  word  lenni,  which  precedes  it,  has  a  difierent  signification, 
and  means  original,  and  sometimes  common,  (the  very  meaning 
so  formally  stated  by  this  reviewer !)  plain,  pure,  unmixed. — 
Under  this  general  description  the  Indians  comprehend  all  that 
they  believe  to  have  been  first  created  in  the  origin  of  things. 
To  all  such  things  they  prefix  the  word  lenni  ^  as,  for  instance, 
when  they  speak  of  high  lands,  they  say  lenni  hacki,  (original 
lands ;)  but  they  do  not  apply  the  same  epithet  to  low  lands, 
which  being  generally  formed  by  the  overflowing,  or  washing  of 
rivers,  cannot  therefore  be  called  original.    Trees,  which  grow 
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on  high  lands  are  called  lenni  hitiuckj  original  trees.  Thej 
also  aaj  Unni  m^biy  pure  water ;  Imeyachkhican^  a  fowling  piece, 
as  distinguished  from  a  rifle,  because  it  was  ibe  first  lire  arm 
they  oversaw ;  a  rifle  they  call  ietupalachgat.  The  say,  Una- 
chstnnallj  comDMm  stones,  because  stones  are  found  ereiy 
where;  lenachpoanj  common  bread*;  Imachgook,  a  common 
snake,  such  as  ar^  seen  every  where,  (from  achgook^  a  snake ;) 
lenckum^ihe  original,  common  dog,  not  of  the  species  brought  in- 
to the  country  by  the  white  people/'*  Besides,  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder,  in  givinghisexplanation  of  the  Delaware  name,  says,  it 
signifies  not  merely  original  people,  but  unchanged^  ttnmixtdJi 

From  these  extracts  it  will  abundantly  appear,  how  limited 
this  reviewer^s  knowledge  of  the  Delaware  language  is,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  this  venerable  writer ;  and  also,  bow  little 
real  difference  there  is  between  them  on  many  points,  when 
Mr.  Heckewelder^s  opinions  are  candidly  examined,  by  reading 
his  work,  and  taking  all  his  remarks  together,  instead  of  hastily 
catching  at  detached  passages,  and  carping  at  opinions  which 
the  author  never  entertained. 

This  language  may  be  thought  strong  by  some  of  my  readers ; 
but  it  is  mildness  itself,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  reviewer, 
in  speaking  of  Mr.  Heckewelder ;  for  he  asserts  of  that  venera- 
ble man,  that  one  of  his  examples  of  the  Delaware  idiom,  ^  has 
bun  evidently  formed  to  meet  the  case  P^  He  most  charitably 
observes,  however,  that  Mr.  H.  had  not  thus  answered  Blr.  Du 
Ponceau's  inquiries  ^*  with  the  slightest  disposition  to  raiarepre- 
sent;''  but,  what  will  the  reader  guess  ?  V  becatise  the  stibf^ 
VMS  not  very  familiar  to  him,  and  because  slight  analogies  are 
easily  traced  between  languages  the  most  remote  in  their  prin- 
ciples.'^  p.  76.  In  another  place  he  observes,  in  the  same 
strain — "  such  is  the  spirit  of  accommodation,  in  which  exam- 
ples are  furnished !"  As  if  tf)is  veteran  missionary,  who  was 
probably  acquainted  with  the  Delaware  language  before  this  re- 
viewer was  born,  could  be  so  grossly  ignorant,  as  not  to  under- 
stand his  examples  himself,  and  so  weak  as  to  permit  the  pub- 
lishing of  his  silly  fabrications,  when  detection  was  inevitaUe! 

Yet  says  our  author,  "  we  esteemed  the  man  when  living,  and 
we  cherish  his  memory  now  he  is  dead !''  If  our  author  was  as 
felicitous  in  the  mode  of  testifying  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder while  living,  as  he  is  in  cherishing  his  memory  now  he 
is  dead,  that  revered  servant  of  the  gospel  must  have  possessed 
a  rare  treasure  in  this  friend  of  his.  As  my  best  wish,  I  shall 
only  desire  that  the  reviewer  himself  may,  in  due  time,  find  a 

*  Heckewelder,  p.  419. 413. 

*  rhid.  p.  25. 
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biographer,  who  will  have  taken  the  same  effectual  method  of 
teatifying  bis  esteem  for  the  man  while  living,  and  of"  cherish- 
ing his  memorj  when  he  is  dead." 

1  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  this  critic's  notions  of  philo- 
logy in  relation  to  the  Indian  languages.  It  is  evident,  upon 
the  first  ojpenmg  of  his  book,  that  his  acquaintance  with  general 
philol<^  IS  extremely  limited  ;  and  this  by  the  way,  detracta 
much  from  the  value  of  all  that  occasional  praise  he  bestows 
upon  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  in  general  terms,  that  he  «  displays  much 
philological  acuteness,  and  an  entire  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  universal  grammar."  Now  I  have  an  entire  belief  that  Mr. 
Du  Ponceau  deserves  all  this  praise,  because  he  has  given  proofs 
of  his  knowledge  to  the,  public  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  one  whit 
the  more  for  this  critic's  affirming  it,  because  I  can  perceive 
that  the  cntic  himself  does  not  know  enough  of  this  subject  to 
entitle  his  opmion  to  much  consideration.  If  I  could  believe 
that  this  reviewer  had  ever  belonged  to  the  honourable  band  of 
American  soldiers,  I  should  be  almost  inclined  to  say,  if  he  would 
pardon  the  liberty,  that  his  undertaking  to  set  Mr.  Du  Ponceau 
rijght  in  questions  of  philolc^,  reminded  me  of  the  anecdote  of 
his  brother  soldier  of  antiquity,  Hannibal,  to  whom  a  modest 
professor  of  that  day  undertook  to  read  lectures  on  the  art  of 
war.  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  feel  as  much  obli- 
ged to  our  author,  as  Hannibal  did  to  the  professor. 

He  remarks,  at  p.  as,  with  no  littte  formality,  and  with  his 
usual  air  of  confidence— "  Here  it  may  not  be  ubinterestine  to 
correct  an  error  into  which  many  of  our  philologists  have  fajfen 
that  the  verb  to  6e,  Sum,  is  not  found  in  any  of  our  Indian  lan^ 
guages.  In  the  Miami  it  is  in  constant  use,  and  there  can  be 
no  mistake  in  its  application." 

This  is  certainly  a  bold  and  feariess  discharge  of  bis  duty  as 
a  public  writer,  in  respect  to  that  portion  of  readers,  who  Lre 
obUged  to  content  themselves  with  taking  upon  trust  whatever 
a  reviewer  asserts,  whether  he  knows  iny  thing  of  his-subject  or 
not.  But  as  to  the  philologists  in  our  country,  who  may  chance 
to  read  this  critique,  I  very  much  fear  they  will  feel  less  grateful 
to  our  author  than  he  may  think  they  ought.  If  I  am  not  greatlv 
deceived,  some  of  them  will  make  bold  to  say  to  him,  on  cer- 
tain points  at  least,  and  perhaps  in  an  expressive  dialect,  which 
he  of  course  will  understand— N'gonni  poghkitash  metuk  nihin- 
wanchi  k'skisukkwut,  nit  pish  pahki  tinawmun  pepisse  k'pogh- 
kitamui^t  kimat  w'skisukkwut ;  that  is,  in  plain  Bbglish,  which 
1  add  not  for  the  benefit  of  this  reviewer,  but  of  readers  in  gene- 
ral— 'First  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  tliine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt 
thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's 
eye.'     But  to  return  to  this  verb  sum. 
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On  this  it  should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  cooh 
mon  opinion  of  philologists  is,  that  the  substantive  vecb  is  g9^ 
rurally^  not  universally j  wanting  in  the  Indian  languages.  Tbu 
I  still  l^lieve  to  be  the  case ;  nor  is  mj  belief  at  all  shaken  hj 
the  opinions  of  this  reviewer,  nor  by  the  examples  he  adduces  to 
the  contrary,  which,  through  a  want  of  precise  idea  of  tfiat 
verb,  he  mistakenly  considers  as  supporting  his  position. 

My  reasons  for  still  believing  that  the  want  of  the  substantive 
verb  is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  Indian  languages,  are,  that 
there  is  an  irresistible  weight  of  authority  in  support  of  that 
opinion ;  and  the  examples  to  the  contrary,  adduced  by  this  re- 
viewer, are  too  few  in  number,  and  of  too  equivocal  a  charac- 
ter,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  general  conclusion.  Bestdes, 
in  regard  to  the  examples  he  does  give,  I  cannot  but  distmst  die 
accuracy  of  his  discrimination ;  though  I  dare  say,  that  he  ho- 
nestly believes  himself  to  be  well  founded  in  his  opinion  upon 
this  point ;  and  I  certainly  will  not  affirm,  as  he  does  of  Mr. 
Heckewelder's  examples,  that  they  are  "  evidently  formed  to 
meet  the  case,''  or  from  ^<  a  spirit  of  accommodaticm.^' 

As  to  the  weight  of  authority,  it  is  familiar  to  many  readers, 
that  almost  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  venerable  apostle  Eliot, 
as  our  brethren  of  Massachusetts  style  him,  was/orcibly  struck 
with  this  deficiency  in  the  dialect  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians, 
which  every  body  knows  to  have  been  a  language  of  the  Dekh 
ware  stock.  This  is  distinctly  noticed  by  him  as  constituting  a 
marked  dilTerence  between  the  Indian  and  the  European  lan- 
guages. His  observations  on  it  will  be  found  in  his  Indian  Gram^ 
mar,  which  was  originally  published  in  the  year  1666,  and  has 
been  lately  re-printed  in  the  invaluable  work,  the  MusachmseUs 
Historical  Collections  ;  a  publication  replete  with  the  most  pre- 
cious materials  for  American  history,  but  which  is  not  so  often 
to  be  met  with  in  our  libraries  in  this  city  as  it  ought  to  be. — 
Those  readers,  however,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
our  own  country,  and  who  may  not  have  seen  it,  will,  I  am  sure, 
thank  me,  for  having  particularly  called  their  attention  to  a 
work,  by  which  our  brethren  of  Massachusetts  have  secured  to 
themselves  the  gratitude  of  the  latest  posterity. 

The  venerable  Eliot  says  on  the  point  in  question — "  We 
have  no  complete  distinct  word  for  the  Verb  Substantive,  as 
other  learned  languages  and  our  English  tongue  have."*  Now 
when  the  reader  recollects,  that  Eliot  was  an  educated  man, 
and  that  he  translated  the  whole  Bible  and  Testament,  in  do- 
ing which  he  had  constant  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  verb  to  be^ 

*  Indian  Gram.  p.  15,  in  Mass.  Histor.  Comet'  vol.  9.  of  Socooa  Seriv. 
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it  18  trol J  extraordinary  that  he  should  not  have  been  able  to 
find  it,  if  it  reallj  existed  in  the  language.  Here  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  supposing  any  ^^  philological  ecstacy,'^  any  oversight, 
or  any  misapprehension,  or  want  of  ability  and  opportunity  to 
detect  this  luricing  part  of  speech.  The  reader  will  here,  by 
the  way,  keep  in  mind,  that  this  Massachusetts  language  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Delaware^  and  will  apply  that  fact  presently  when 
I  come  to  consider  that  stock.  If  the  reader  is  curious  to  exa- 
mine this  question  for  himself^  instead  of  taking  my  word  for  it, 
I  would  refer  him  to  Eliot's  Indian  Grammar,  and  to  the  co- 
moos  Notes  and  Observations  upon  the  Griaimmar,  by  Mr.  Du 
Fonceau,  and  Mr.  Pickering,  "philologists,"  says  the  Jiote 
above  alluded  to,  "  of  whom  the  country  may  be  justly  proud," 
and  who  have  brought  into  one  view  all  the  principal  facts  and 
opinions  relative  to  this  question,  but  which  are  too  extensive  to 
be  introduced  in  this  place.  By  these  remarks,  however,  i 
would  not  be  understood  as  meaning  to  defend  every  opinion 
which  those  writers  have  advanced  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
languages ;  but,  whatever  doubts  1  may  entertain  as  to  some  of 
dieir  views,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining,  that,  wherever 
this  reviewefhas  impugned  their  opinions,  they  are  as  clearly 
in  the  right  as  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

Again,  in  addition  to  this  decided  opinion  of  Eliot,  we  have 
more  recently  that  of  Dr.  Edwards,  a  well  known  scholar  and  a 
missionary  among  the  Mohegansy  whose  language,  like  that  of 
the  Massachusetts  Indians,  is  also  a  dialect  of  the  Delaware  stock. 
He  says,  that  the  Mohegans  "have  no  verb  substantive  in  all  the 
language ;"  and  he  adds,  that  this  circumstance  "  accounts  for 
their  not  using  that  verb  when  they  speak  English :  they  say,  / 
man,  I  sick,  &c."  Now,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  properly 
estimate  the  weight  of  Dr.  Edwards'  authority  in  this  case,  he 
should  know,  as  that  distinguished  man  informs  us  himself  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Observations,  that  he  went  among  those  In- 
dians when  he  was  but  six  years  old — that,  out  of  his  father's 
house,  he  seldom  heard  any  language  spoken  beside  the  Indian  ; 
that  the  language  became  more  familiar  to  him  than  his  mother 
tongue ;  that  even  all  his  thoughts  ran  in  Indian  ;  and,  that  he 
acquired  the  pronunciation  *'  perfectly,"  as  the  Indians  them- 
selves acknowledged,  which  they  said  "  had  never  been  acquir- 
ed before  by  any  Anglo-American."* 

Once  more — In  the  Chippeway,  or  Chippewa,  which  is  also  a 
dialect  of  the  same  family,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dencke,  the  German  missionary  in  Upper  Canada,  who  is 

*  Edward's  Observations,  Sec.  in  the  Mass.  Histor.  Collect,  vol.  10. 
Stcond  Series. 
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well  acquainted  with  diat  language,  and  who  sajs  in  tfie  strong' 
est  terms — ^^  I  have  never  known  the  verb  to  be  to  exist  either 
in  the  Delaware  or  Chippeway  language,  and  I  can  find  nothii^ 
in  those  idioms  that  expresses  it  literally.'^* 

And,  finally,  in  respect  to  the  Delaware,  or  Lenape  itself,  if 
that  is  to  be  considered  the  head  of  the  family  of  lai^aages,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  HeckeweiderdXkA  Mr.  Zeu6erger,  both 
of  whom  were  missionaries  during  their  whole  lives,  and  who 
^'  sought  many  years  in  vain  for  this  substantive  verb/'  During 
these  inquiries,  says  Mr.  Heckewelder,  *^  we  had  the  best  chapei 
interpreters,  I  may  say  orators,  some  of  whom  were  not  at  a 
loss  to  interpret  critically  almost  all  scripture  passages  and  ex- 
pressions ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  one  in  Question,  they  never 
came  up  to  the  meaning,  but  made  use  of  the  best  substitute 
the^  could,  i  cannot  find  a  single  instance  in  the  lai^age,  in 
which  the  verb  /  am  is  used  by  itself,  that  is  to  say,  uncombined 
with  the  idea  of  the  act  about  to  be  done.''t 

Notwithstanding  the  self-complacency,  therefore,  with  which 
this  reviewer  ^^  corrects^'  the  philologists  on  this  point,  there 
can  no  longer  remain  a  doubt,  that  they  are  in  the  right,  and  he 
himself  b  in  the  wrong.  '   ^ 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.)    ^ 


Art.  XXIX. — Report  of  the  Committee^  to  whoni  was.  referred  so 
much  of  the  President^  Message,  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Congressj  as  relates  to  the  erection  of  an  Observatory. 

The  want  of  a  National  Observatory  has  long  been  felt  by  all 
persons  capable  of  understanding  the  subjectvas  a  reproach 
upon  our  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  and  of  our  age 
in  the  estimation  of  posterity.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  high- 
est feelings  of  gratification  that  we  hailed  that  part  of  the  Pre- 
sident's message  which  pointed  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
this  important  subject.  We  have  also  waited  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  in  the  hopes  that  we  might  have 
grounded  upon  it  a  popular  illustration  of  the  principles  on 
which  such  an  establishment  should  be  founded,  drawing,  in  the 
wonted  manner  of  reviewers,  our  arguments  and  illustrations 
from  the  report  itself.     In  the  whole  course  cf  our  critical 

*  See  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  Notes  on  Eliot's  Ind-  Gram.  p.  xxviii. 
+  Ibid.  p.  xxvii. 
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career,  we  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  so  severe  a  dis- 
appointment as  has  attended  the  perusal  of  the  Report;  for 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  several  papers  that  accontpany  it 
that  we  could  venture  to  adopt,  without  running  the  risk  of  be- 
ing considered  as  ignorant  of  the  present  state  of  science ;  and  the 
report  itself  is  but  seven  lines  in  length.  We  found  ourselves, 
therefore,  compelled  to  trust  to  our  own  resources  ;  a  situation 
of  extreme  embarrassment  to  a  critic. 

Our  first  care  in  perusing  the  report  was  to  look  for  the  dis- 
tinguished names  affixed  to  the  several  communiciations  that  are 
comprised  in  it.  Not  only  we,  but  the  whole  scientific  world, 
are  aware  that  this  country  contains  one  man,  who  in  the  theory 
of  astronomy,  and  the  branches  of  mathematics  that  are  collate- 
ral to  it,  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  even  the  first  names 
that  adorn,  at  the  present  time,  the  annals  of  European  science. 
We  had  also  seen  a  paper  in  the  recent  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  showed 
us  that  we  possessed  an  observer,  who  had  been  long  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  government,  and  who  had  in  it  exhibited  talents  and 
experience,  which  had  placed  his  work,  (the  partial  survey  of 
the  coast,)  q§  a  higher  level,  than  any  previous  operation  of 
the  kind;  and  this,  although  those  previous  operations  had 
been  illustrated  by  the  names  of  Maupertuis,  La  Condamine, 
Mechain,  Delambre,  Roy,  Lambert,  and  Kater.  We,  therefore, 
searched  with  anxiety  for  papers  bearing  the  signatures  of 
Bowditch,  and  Hassler.  Our  disappointment  at  not  finding 
them  was  extreme.  We  shall  not,  however,  dwell  upon  it,  but 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  matter  which  the  committee  has 
given  the  public,  as  a  substitute  for  the  just  and  important 
views  that  must  have  flowed  from  such  enlightened  sources/ 

The  committee  appear  to  have  been  extremely  saving  of  that 
valuable  time  which  the  members  of  the  present  congress  have 
devoted  so  faithfully  to  such  important  national  purposes,  and 
have  therefore  at  once  thrown  off  all  responsibility,  by  calling 
upon  the  secretary  at  war  for  information  ;  they  have  not,  as  it 
would  appear,  taken  any  other  step,  or  given  themselves  any 
further  pains.  The  precise  propriety  of  this  reference  did  not 
at  once  appear  to  us ;  we  had  no  suspicion  that  the  "  light 
houses  of  the  sky^^  could  be  applied  to  any  polemic  purpose, 
and  had  heard  of  no  hostilities  meditated  against  the  Man  in 
the  Moon,  or  any  other  celestial  potentate.  Our  doubts  were 
soon  dissipated,  by  finding  that  the  war  department  had  some 
years  since  become  the  depository  of  the  instruments  imported, 
for  the  survey  of  the  coast;  which,  as  they  have  remained  ever 
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since  without  auy  application,  showed  the  propriety  of  referring 
to  this  miiftary  source  of  astronomic  information. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  secretary  is  at  once  wise  and  de- 
corous; well  aware  that  he  might  be  exposed  by  making  a 
communication  upon  a  subject  that  had  not  the  sli^test  relation 
to  his  official  duties,  but  too  polite  to  refuse,  be  calls  upon 
the  engineer  department  for  the  required  information*  Wc 
could  only  have  wished  that  he  had  at  once  stated  that  the  sub- 
ject was  not  within  the  limit  of  his  duties. 

General  Macomb  does  not  imitate  the  caution  of  the  secre- 
tary ;  he,  without  hesitation,  replies  to  ali  the  <]ueries*;  and  we 
ha  I  to  lament  that  he  has  in  this  way  placed  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion, which,  if  it  cannot  tarnish  his  well-earned  laurels,  at  least 
subjects  him  to  the  chaise  of  imprudence.  It  was  well  remarked 
in  relation  to  the  vile  Latin  in  which  the  motto  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Society  is  couched,  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  that  body  of 
brave  and  patriotic  men,  tha  they  did  not  understand  the  learned 
languages,  but  that  they  rendered  themselves  ridiculous  by  an 
affectation  of  knowledge  they  did  not  possess ;  and  so  of  Gene- 
ral Macomb ;  the  victor  of  Plattsbuigh  has  no  need  of  a  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  pra|ended  to  in- 
formation that  is  evidentiy  not  one  of  his  many  mints. 

The  General  first  proceeds  to  recommend  a  position.  We 
know  it  well,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  worse  one 
could  not  well  have  been  selected.  It  is  close  to  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  its  soutiiern  meridian ; 
it  is  therefore  frequently  enveloped  in  fog,  and  at  all  times  lia- 
ble to  a  local  refraction  in  this  most  important  bearing,  that 
would  for  ever  prevent  any  confidence  being jplaced  in  observa- 
tions made  at  an  observaitory  so  located. 

The  only  other  point  in  the  General's  communication  which 
requires  notice^  is  that  in  which  he  proposes  to  make  the  astro- 
nomer a  Lieut.  Colonel  of  Engineers,  to  place  him  under  the 
military  command  of  the  chief  of  that  corps,  and  to  aiake  bis 
assistants  also  military.  We  honour  the  esprit  dt  carps  that 
has  dictated  this  proposal,  but  we  must  confess  that  our  imagi- 
nation has  ever  since  been  haunted  with  the  image  of  an  ob- 
server, sashed  and  booted,  his  head  covered  with  a  cocked-hat, 
surmounted  by  the  nodding  black  plumes  of  the  engineers,  and 
his  heels  decorated  with  the  spurs  of  a  field  officer.  Such  a 
supervision,  and  such  a  system  of  reports  as  are  recommended 
in  this  communication,  could  produce  no  good  result.  An  ob- 
server might  go  through  all  the  routine  prescribed  in  a  general 
order,  but  if  he  have  not  a  reputation  to  sustain,  or  what  is  per- 
haps better,  a  character  to  make  ;  if  he  have  not  a  zeal  and  in- 
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terott  in  hia  subject,  that  military  accountaUlity  would  destrc^ ; 
if  he  be  not  auiinated  by  an  emulation  of  the  vast  progress  now 
making  in  Eurooe,  he  will  not  add  one  fact  of  value  to  the  mass 
of  astronomical  Knowledge* 

We  would  willinglf  pass  unnoticed  the  next  communication, 
which  is  from  Mr*  De  Walleostein,  attached  to  the  Russian 
embassy.  This  gentleman  is  a  most  interesting  and  intelligent 
young  man,  who  has  rendered  some  important  benefits  to  sci- 
ence ;  and  the  readiness  and  frankness  with  which  he  has  poured 
out  all  his  little  store,  to  aid  in  this  cause,  entitles  him  to  our 
gratitude.  But  in  a  subject  of  such  importance  to  our  national 
character,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  errors  and  inaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  falleo.  , 

We  do  not  see  in  what  manner  a  detail  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  old  times  in  the  construction  of  buildings  for  observa- 
tions, can  aid  in  pointing  out  a  plan  for  a  new  one,  unless  be 
had  descibed  them  as  evils  to  be  avoided.  And  although  we 
may  agree  with  him  in  bis  praise  of  the  establishment  at  See- 
bei^,  as  perhaps  the  very  best  of  the  old  observatories  in 
Europe,  yet  w;e  would  intimate  that  it  has  cost  a  sum,  that  in 
the  present-day,  would  be  considered  as  infinitely  beyond  any 
appropriation  that  can  be  expected  for  such  an  object.  Such 
is  the  improvement  in  instrumeats  and  modes  of  observation, 
that  the  space  and  magnificence  formerly  considered  neces- 
sary, would  be  now  looked  upon  as  ridiculous.  In  truth, 
most  of  the  ancient  buildings  are  entirely  abandoned,  the 
instruments  beins  placed  in  new  and  contiguous  apartments, 
while  the  old  edinces,  too '  magnificent  to  be  destroyed,  only 
serve  to  obstruct  the  view,  and  lessen  the  facilities  of  observa- 
tion* In  the  work  of  Mr*  Hassler,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  a 
plan  is  given  for  an  observatory  intended  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  the  instruments  that  are  more  than  once  men- 
tioned in  this  report  as  in  the  possession  of  the  government  It 
is  a  plain  and  simple  building  of  40  feet  by  30 ;  but  one  story  in 
height,  with  a  basement ;  and  although  it  could  be  erected  at  a 
moderate  expense,  (say  3  to  4,000  dollars,)  would  contain  every 
necessary  instrument,  and  afibrd  facilities  for  all  possible  as- 
tronomical observations*  The  place  selected  by  him  was  on  the 
ruins  of  the  house  once  occupied  by  General  Washington,  in  the 
meridian  of  the  capitol ;  it  is  free  from  all  obstructions  in  the 
view,  and  sotplaced  as  to  be  independent  of  any  local  refrac- 
tion. In  examining  this  plan,  wc  find  pillars  to  support  the 
instruments  solidly  built  into  the  ground,  and  passing  through 
the  floor,  which  they  do  not  touch.  The  floor  is  proposed  to 
be  of  wood,  supported  also  on  pillars  from  beneath,  and  so  con- 
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structed  a«  to  have  tk)  point  of  contact,  not  only  with  the  piHars 
of  the  instruments,  but  with  the  walls  themselves.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  stability  of  the  instruments  is  independent  of  the 
motions  of  the  observer ;  but  establish,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  De 
Walienstein,  a  floor  of  some  other  matenvil,  it  must  necessarily 
rest  upon  the  wails,  and  support  the  instnimetits;  every  motion 
within  the  building  would  agitate  the  levels,  and  disturb  the 
observations,  thus  doing  away  all  their  value. 

In  relation  to  the  instruments-  proposed  by  M.  De  Wallen- 
stien  to  be  added  to  those  already  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  would  state,  that  no  dependence  is  any  longer  placed 
on  mural  quadrants ;  that  they  have  no  means  of  testing  their 
own  truth,  no  multiplication  of  readings,  no  compensation  for 
errors  of  division,  and  although  still  pennitted  to  hang  upon 
walls  in  rooms,  that  have  become  deposits  of  lumber ;  no  obser- 
vation has  been  made  with  one,  in  any  observatory  of  reputation, 
for  more  than  ten  years  back.  The  best  of  them  is  much  infe- 
rior to  the  1 8  inch  circle  of  Troughton  already  provided.  Equa- 
torialinstruments  have  also  gone  out  of  use,  and  are  even  less  wor- 
thy of  being  named  than  quadrants.  Reichenbacb's  circle  with 
fixed  levels,  is  so  faulty  that  he  no  longer  makes  thop  ;  and  that 
in  the  observatory  of  Paris,  of  this  construction,  is  useless  in 
consequence,  and  is  about  to  be  altered. 

What  is  meant  by  recommending  such  a  number  of  clocks,  we 
cannot  conceive :  every  practical  observer  knows,  that  but  one 
can  be  permitted  to  go  in  an  observatory  ;  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  the  beats  of  several  would  cause  such  a  confusion,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  accuracy  in  the  determination  of  tin^,  unless  the  observ- 
er, like  Mr.  De  Wallenstein's  instructor,  were  deaf.  Neitfier  do 
wepenieive  the  necessity  of  twomorerefractingtelescopes  of  five 
feet;  the  list  of  instruments  comprises  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
telescopes  for  two  observatories ;  and  we  know  that  they  are  bet- 
ter than  any  that  could  well  be  procured  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  De  Wallenstein's  observations  on  the  qualifications  of  an 
observer,  and  on  his  situation,  are  sensible,  particularly  when  he 
states  that  he  ought  not  to  belong  to  either  the  military  or  na- 
val service,  and  should  be  exempted  from  the  cares  of  providing 
for  his  family.  On  both  of  these  heads  he  diflers  from  Gen. 
Macomb,  who  would  make  him  a  military  oflicer,  and  give  him 
the  insufficient  pay  of  a  Lieut.  Colonel.  But  we  must  enter 
our  protest  against  its  being  expected,  that  the  observer  shall 
either  teach,  or  calculate  almanacs.  If  he  do  his  duty,  he  will 
have  no  time  for  either,  except  perhaps  to  train  his  assistants. 
The  usefulness  of  Dr.  Maskelyne  was  impaired  by  his  attention 
to  the  Nautical  Almanac  :  and  Pond  has  wisely  transferred  it  to 
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other  hands*  We  have  also  to  say,  that  we  cannot  cont:eive  in 
what  manner  duties  that  require  nightly  attention  can  be  inter- 
mitted, and  time  allowed  for  geodetic  and  hydrographic  duti^, 
uqless,  perhaps,  our  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Maelzel  should  supply 
the  government  with  an  automaton  astronomer,  to  be  wound 
Qp,  and  serve  as  a  deputy  in  the  interim.  A  fault  not  less  grave 
in  Mr.  De  Wallenstein's  communication,  is  where  he  proposes 
to  warm  the  building  by  stoves.  Mo  fire  of  any  kind  ought  to 
be  admitted  where  the  principal  instruments  are  placed,  and  least 
of  all  stoves.  No  person  of  ordinary  powers  of  observation  can 
have  failed  to  remark  the  tremulous  appearance  of  objects  seen 
through  a  stratum  of  air,  where  that  contained  in  a  close  room, 
heated  by  a  stove,  came  in  contact  with  the  free  atmosphere. 
This  simple  fact  will  show  at  once  the  impropriety  of  such  heat. 
The  room  in  which  the  observer  may  wait  the  time  of  observa- 
tion, and  repose  himself  in  the  intervals,  must  be  warmed  in  very 
cold  weather,  but  it  should  be  by  an  open  fire,  which  will  pro- 
duce die  least  possible  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartment. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  De  Wallenstein,  for  pointing  out  to 
the  committee  Mr.  Hassler^s  paper,  and  naming  him  as  a  compe- 
tent observer.  It  is  a  much  better  test  of  his  knowledge,  that 
he  should  have  been  able  to  notice  the  merits  of  this  gentleman, 
than  any  thiog  contained  in  the  other  parts  of  his  letter.  But 
the  fact  that  this  commendation  should  have  come  from  a  stran- 
ger, from  the  perusal  of  a  document  Uiat  is  manifestly  imperfect, 
in  consequence  of  alterations  and  omissions,  made  without  autho- 
rity, by  the  Committee  of  Publication  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  only  shows  in  a  stronger  light,  the  Jealousy  and 
unfairness  of  theEngineer  department;  who  have,  in  giving  a  list 
of  instruments  in  their  custody,  carefully  avoided  naming  the 
person^  to  whose  superintendence  it  is  due  that  they  are  the  best 
of  their  sort,  and  who  in  their  use  has  improved  in  a  very  high 
degree  the  methods  of  former  observers. 

The  fourth  document  appended  to  Gen.  Macomb's  commu- 
nication, is  a  letter  from  Major  Kearney,  of  the  topographical 
corps.  We  for  a  long  time  were  much  puzzled  to  guess  at  the 
object  of  this  paper ;  but  we  at  last  discovered  it.  The  maior, 
who  is  a  good  mathematician,  has,  we  presume,  lately  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Laplace's  "  Theorie  des  probatnlitesy'^ 
and  made  use  of  it  in  these  investigations.  He  has  collected 
the  lengths  and  breadths  of  the  several  observatories  in  Europe, 
the  size  of  their  transit  instruments,  &c.  and  has  by  the  me- 
thod of  least  squares  found  the  mean  dimensions,  which  be  has 
applied  to  a  plan  of  an  observatory  that  he  presents  with  his 
letter.     If  this  be  not  the  object  of  the  communication,  we  con- 
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fess  that  we  do  not  understaAd  it.  But  we  would  observe,  that 
the  present  is  not  a  legitimate  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  calca- 
lus  of  probabilities.  The  doctrine  of  chances  will  not  deter- 
mine the  form  of  an  observatory,  nor  the  nature  of  the  instni* 
ments  to  be  employed ;  some  little  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
state  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvements  in  construction  and 
division. 

Were  we  to  presume  to  point  out  the  course  that  ought  to  be 
ptirsued  by  the  national  legislature,  we  would  recommend  that 
as  the  location  proposed  by  Mr.  Hassler,  north  of  the  Capitol, 
is  now  occupied,  another  should  be  sought  in  the  hills  that  dirt 
the  nokibern  limit  of  the  city  of  Washington ;  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles,  if  within  the  district,  can  make  no  great  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  observatory  ;  that  a  building  be  erected  on  Ifr* 
Hassler's  plan,  or  one  analogous,  under  the  direction  of  the 
astronomer  himself;  that  it  be  immediately  furnished  with  one  of 
the  transits,  one  of  the  clocks  bv  Hardy,  the  repeating  circle  of 
Troughton,  and  two  of  the  telescopes:  the  remaining  instm- 
ments  might  be  there  deposited,  until  needed  elsewhere,  in  the 
custody  of  the  astronomer.  We  would  also  recommend  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  procure  from  Reichenbach,  a  tran- 
sit circle,  on  the  principle  of  the  Rota  Meridiana  of  Roemer, 
such  as  that  artist  has  made  for  the  observatory  at  Konigsberg, 
and  for  Schumacher  at  Altona,  but  not  with  a  fixed  level  like 
that  at  Paris.  This  will,  of  itself,  serve  as  a  transit  and  mural 
circle ;  and  when  it  is  obtained,  the  transit  may  be  removed,  and 
this  placed  in  its  room.  The  transit,  with  one  of  the  repeating 
theodolites,  may  then  be  transferred  to  West  Point  -,  and  should 
a  naval  academy  be  formed,  the  remaining  transit  and  dieo- 
dolite  will  furnish  it  with  the  means  of  teaching  the  practice  of 
astronomy,  if  confided  to  a  competent  person,  llie  repeating 
circle  must  be  retained  at  the  national  establishment,  for  obser- 
vations out  of  the  meridian,  as  well  as  two  or  three  of  the  tele- 
scopes ;  and  if  any  other  telescope  be  added,  it  must  be  one  of 
the  greatest  powers,  say  one  of  Frauenhofier's,  which  are  said 
to  exceed,  in  dimensions  and  perfection,  any  that  have  heretofore 
been  constructed.  We  might  thus  see  within  the  space  of  a  few 
months  three  observatories,  two  engaged  i  n  the  formation  of  obser- 
vers, and  one  in  adding  to  the  mass  of  astronomic  knowledge. 

We  say  nothing  of  an  Ephemeris  ;  if  one  is  to  be  published  in 
our  country,  it  must  go  into  other  hands  than  those  of  the  astro- 
nomer, whose  usefulness  will  be  impaired  by  being  chaiged  with 
a  duty  so  distinct  from  that  of  observation.  Neither  can  we 
flatter  the  committee  with  the  hopes  of  making  money  by  the 
publication  of  such  a  work.  In  England,  the  Nautical  Almanar 
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involves  an  expense  far  beyond  what  is  defrayed  by  its  sale,  but 
this  is  cheerfully  borne,  in  conseouence  of  its  importance  to  the 
commercial  interest;  while  in  France,  the  Connaissance  de 
Terns  is  maintained  at  no  little  cost,  from  a  feeling  of  national 
pride* 

In  relation  to  the  choice  of  an  observer,  we  would  remark, 
that  we  know  of  no  other  person  than  Mr.  Hassler,  who  pos- 
sesses the  requisites  for  that  purpose ;  and  years  of  active  astro- 
nomical research,  with  the  best  opportunities,  must  elapse,  before 
it  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  another  competent  person 
shall  form  himself  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  from  the  raw  gra- 
dualtea  of  the  military  academy,  that  even  assistants  can  be  ob«> 
*tained.  The  qualifications  of  an  observer  are,  in  the  first  place,  a 
natural  gift ;  out  they  require  much  study  of  theory,  and  great 
opportunity  for  practice,  Unfore  they  can  be  developed,  even  in 
the  individual  most  favoured  by  nature. 

We  have  but  one  more  remark  to  offer,  and  that  is  in  relation 
to  the  reported  law.  It  directs  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  and 
instruments  purchased,  before  the  astronomer  is  appointed. 
This  is  not  a  proper  course ;  it  will  be  at  once  evident,  trom  the 
errors  we  have  pointed  out,  that  no  person  but  one  fully  compe- 
tent to  direct  the  observatory,  can  be  trusted  either  with  the 
choice  of  a  position,  with  the  selection  of  instmments,  or  the 
superintendence  of  the  erection  of  the  building  itself. 


Art.  XXX. — ^  new  and  improved  Spanish  Grammar^  designed 
for  every  doss  of  learners^  hut  especially  for  such  as  are  their 
owninstructors.  In  two  parts.  Part  I .  An  Easy  Introduction  to 
the  Elements  of  the  Spanish  Language.     Part  2.  The  Rides 
of  Etymology  and  Syntax  fully  exemplified  \  with  occasional 
xfotes  and  Observations.     With  an  Appendix^  containing  a 
useful  Vocabulary  ;  Dialogues  with  numerical  references  to  the 
rules  m  the  Grammar^  a  few  specimens  of  Commercial  Docu- 
ments; an  explanation  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  Spanish 
Poetry  ;  and  some  rules  for  Derivation.  By  L.  I.  A.  M-Hen- 
RT,  a  native  of  Spain.     Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved.    London,  1823.  pp.  323,  12mo. 
Notwithstanding  the  voluminous  system  of  Monsieur  Du- 
fief,  facetiously  entitled  *'  Jfature^s  mode  o{  teaching  language  to 
man,''  with  all  its  accompanying  affidavits  and  certificates  from 
Calcutta,  '^  Bengal,  and  the  East  Indies  abroad,"  no  rational 
person  ever  dreamed  that  a  language  could  be  learned  by  grown 
people,  or  thoroughly  understood  by  any  body,  unless  acquired 
VOL.  n.  55 
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grammaticallj.  Every  sailor  picks  up  a  few  phrases  in  each 
port  to  which  he  makes  a  voyage  ;  but  the  aggregate  sum  of 
his  accomplishments  is  of  little  value,  except  for  the  most  ordi- 
nary and  familiar  purposes  of  colloquial  intercourse.  All  these 
forms  may  be  acquired,  and  the  pupil  may  be  instructed  to 
communicate  and  understand  conmion-place  ideas  in  a  fore^ 
tongue,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  a  sentence  of  it» 
classics.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  ne  less  true,  that  we  may  stu- 
dy a  living  language  as  if  it  were  dead,  and  read  all  the  produc- 
tions of  all  its  best  writers,  without  becoming  able  to  express  in 
it  the  simplest  sentence.  The  proper  business  of  instruction  is 
to  lay  the  ground  work,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  exercise  and 
of  reading,  fior  the  acquisition  of  the  spoken  and  the  written  lan- 
guage. The  former  can  only  be  gained  by  help  of  the  memoiy 
and  much  practice :  the  latter  may  be  obtained  from  books,  by 
solitary  study.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  grammar  must,  howe- 
ver, be  the  foundation  of  this  course  of  study,  intended  to  lead 
to  proficiency  in  any  tongue.  By  grammar,  we  do  not  intend  a 
bundle  of  arbitrary  rules  and  fantastic  speculations  as  to  the  me- 
rits of  definitions,  but  a  close  analysis  of  the  laws  of  the  lan- 
guage, formed  from  a  rigid  induction,  with  the  variations  and 
exceptions  theretp. 

Our  existing  commercial  and  political  relations  with  the  vast 
and  populous  states  of  Southern  America,  render  a  knowledge 
of  their  language  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance 
to  our  well  educated  citizens.  The  want  of  good  grammars  and 
dictionaries  has  always  been  an  obstacle  to  EngUsh  students  of 
the  Spanish  tongue,  and  is  still  a  subject  of  complaint  with-  us^ 
There  has  been  no  reprint  in  this  country,  to  our  knowledge,  of 
the  grammar,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article ; 
which  is  decidedly  the  best  extant  of  those  written  in  English, 
and  from  which  other  writers  on  the  subject  have  borrowed  libe- 
rally. We  intend  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration 
of  its  merits ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  previously  to  notice  such 
other  treatises  on  Spanish  grammar,  as  have  recently  had  any 
currency  in  En^^land  and  this  country. 

O^Conway,  Cubi  Y.  Soler,  and  Sales,  have  severally  edited  a 
grammar  of  the  Spanish  language  in  America.  The  first  is,  we 
believe,  in  most  general  use  in  this  city ;  and  though  it  abounds  in 
minute  typographical  errors,  and  the  orthography  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  standard  of  the  Academy,  which  renders  the 
constant  corrections  of  the  teacher  necessary,  the  work  is, 
perhaps,  better  adapted  than  either  of  the  others,  for  a  school 
class-book. 
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or  Cubits  Grammar,'*  so  much  spoken  of,  and  so  highly  com* 
mended,  we  must,  in  justice,  say  that  it  contains  abundance  of 
valuable  matter,  which  has  been  transferred,  with  the  most 
laudable  amission  of  any  acknowledgment,  from  the  pages  of 
M'Henry.  Those  portions  which  appear  to  be  Cubits  own, 
are  sadly  defective  ;  as  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  were 
we  inclined  to  waste  time  in  finding  fault  with  so  sturdy  a  pla> 
giarist. 

The  Grammar  of  Sales  has  been  approved  by  high  literary 
authority  in  this  country,  in  opposition  to  which  we  shall  not 
venture  to  set  up  our  own  opinion.  It  may  be  of  use,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  good  instructor;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  as- 
sent to  any  extraordinary  commendation  of  its  absolute  merits. 

Jossers  Grammar*  has  been  popular  in  England,  and  though 
inferior  in  information  and  arrangement  to  that  of  Mf  Henrys 
will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  the  student,  who  will  acquire 
much  valuable  instruction  from  the  synonymes  of  the  Spanish 
language,  by  Don  Josef  de  la  Huerta,  appended  to  the  volume. 

A  "  rractical  Grammar,''!  just  published  by  Mr.  Whitehead, 
is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  quite  a  catchpenny  affiiir,  and  a  bare- 
faced attempt  at  imposition,  while  the  able  manuals  of  M^ Henry 
and  Jt>sse  are  in  circulation.  To  use  his  own  prefatory  lan- 
guage, we  may  say  of  him,  that,  ^*  destitute  of  originality  and 
clearness  of  conception,  he  has  either  abbreviated,  and  in  so 
doing,  distorted  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  by  the  Spanish  academicians  *,  or  servilely  copied  from 
others,  and  multiplied  imperfections.  He  has  proceeded  as  if 
bis  only  object  were  to  compile  a  given  number  of  pages  within 
a  given  time,  no  matter  how  ill  digested  his  performance  might 
be." 

We  cannot  forbear  expressing  again  our  surprise,  that  none 
of  our  enterprising  booksellers  have  been  induced  to  republish 
M^Henry's  work,  which  comprehends  all  that  is  useful  in  those 
we  have  enumerated,  with  additional  matters  of  the  greatest  as- 
sistance in  facilitating  a  thoroligh  acquisition  of  the  language. 
The  first  edition  was  published,  we  believe,  in  1812,  and  met 
with  general  approbation  *,  the  fbuKh,  and  most  perfect,  ap- 


*  A  J^tw  Spanish  Grammar^  adapted  to  nery  da$i  tfleam$r$.    By 
Mariana  Cubi  Y.  Soler.    Second  Edition :  Baltimore. 

*  Grammaire  EsjmfcnoU  raiiMonnie.  Par  A,  L,Jasi€,  Maiire  d%  Lan- 
gtu»  dans  cette  eajktal,    A  Londres. 

^  t  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Lan^uagt^  with  copious  Exer- 
eiseSf  f^  whole  rendered  so  easy,  as  to  be  intelligibTe  even  toithout  the  aid 
qfan  Instructor.    By  S.  Whitehead.    London,  1826. 
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peared  in  1 823.  The  author  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  has 
evidently  received  a  liberal  education.  His  style  denotes  a 
sufficient  familiarity  with  the  genius  and  structure  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  arrangement  of  his  grammar  we  consider 
an  improvement  on  the  usual  construction  of  such  treatises* 
The  division  of  his  work  is  given  in  the  title.  The  first  part, 
which  occupies  only  a  fourth  of  the  volume,  is  an  excellent 
elementary  grammar  in  itself.  The  second,  is  an  admirably 
arranged  system  of  rules  of  etymology  aifd  syntax,  and  forms  an 
extensive  and  lucid  commentary  on  the  general  principles  laid 
down  in  the  first  division.  The  remarks  on  the  orthography  of 
the  Castilian  language  are  copious,  and  the  niceties  ol  pronun- 
ciation accurately  explained  by  a  key  referring  to  the  corres- 
ponding sounds  in  English.  In  one  or  two  minor  respecte,  we 
have  been  taught  to  differ  with  him  ;  for  instance,  in  consider- 
ing the  H  as  always  a  silent  letter,  to  which  Mr.  M'Heniy 
makes  two  exceptions  :  ^^  when  it  precedes  the  diphthong  tie, 
and  sometimes  when  placed  between  two  vowels :  in  the  first 
instance,  its  sound  resembles  the  harsh  sound  of  the  English  g, 
and  in  the  second,  that  of  the  English  h  aspirated ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  aspiration  is  exceedingly  weak.^'  p.  4. 

He  has  wiselv  deviated  from  the  arras^ement  of  the  cases  of 
nouns  adopted  by  the  Spanish  Academy,  which  gives  them  six, 
in  conformity  to  the  Latin  language.  This  may  be  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  instruction  of  Spaniards  in  the  grammar  of  their 
own  tongue ;  but  as  there  is  no  change  of  termination,  the 
rules  of  syntax  are  much  simplified  for  the  English  learner,  by 
admitting,  as  the  author  has  done,  only  two  cases,  the  nomina- 
tive and  objective. 

In  the  several  conjugations  of  the  auxiliary  and  r^ular  verbs, 
laid  down  in  the  first  division,  the  learner  has  every  faciUty  for 
ac<|uiring  a  correct  accentuation  of  the  syllables ;  a  matter 
which  often  costs  teachers  much  trouble,  and  impedes  the  pro- 
gress of  their  disciples.  All  the  terminations  of  the  verbs  have 
been  carefully  accentuated ;  while  the  letters  which  require  the 
accent  in  writing  are  distinguished  by  a  change  of  me  type. 
This  simple  expedient  is  worth  more  than  half  the  quack  im- 

Erovements  in  the  modern  patent  grammars.   The  verbs  having 
een  once  thoroughly  mastered  in  Siis  manner,  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  grammar,  we  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  ingenuity  and  industry  displayed  in  the  rules 
for  ascertaining  the  genders  of  nouns  from  their  termination, 
and  with  the  accuracy  of  the  accompanying  tables  of  exceptions. 
These  rules  are  generally  multiplied  to  an  extent  fiitiguij^  to 
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the  memorj,  in  the  common  grammars,  while  their  lists  of  ex- 
ceptions are  exceedingly  imperfect.  The  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  adjectives  and  pronouns  are  also  unusually  comprehen- 
sive and  perspicuous.  The  most  valuable  part  of  this  grammar 
is,  probably,  that  in  which  the  author  lays  down  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  Ser  and  Estar^  the  most  perplexing  charac- 
teristic of  the  Spanish  language  to  a  foreigner,  and  which  can 
only  be  efiectually  overcome  by  practice.  Theoretically, 
however,  we  believe,  this  author  has  nearly  removed  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  subject ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  some 
others  have  not  had  credit  given  them  for  explanations  of  it, 
which  have  been  cheaply  purloined  from  this  writer,  and  foisted 
into  their  own  compilations,  with  a  few  bungling  variances^  ad- 
ditions and  omissions.  We  make  an  extract  from  this  part  of 
the  book,  omitting  the  examples  under  the  several  rules. 

^*  Among  the  difficulties  which  Englishmen  encounter  in  the  studj  of 
the  Spanish  language. there  is,  perhaps,  none  greater  than  the  one  attend- 
ing the  proper  choice  of  these  verhs.  A  Spaniard,  no  doubt,  perceives  a 
verj  striking  diflference  between  them ;  yet  he  finds  it  almost  impossible 
Co  make  an  Englishman  sensible  of  the  distinction,  because  the  English 
language  has  but  one  word  to  express  their  different  meaniiigs.  Ser  and 
tstar  equally  signify  in  English  to  bt ;  but  aer  denotes  an  absolute,  and 
estar  a  relative  existence  :  might  I  be  allowed  the  definition,  I  would  say 
that  8tr  expresses  the  kind,  and  estar  the  manner  of  being ;  and  there- 
fore we  find  that  ceteris  employed  when  the  existence  is  connected  with, 
and  as  it  were  modified  by.  some  circumstances  either  of  time  or  of  place. 
If  I  say,  eMtehomhrt  es  valietUt,  this  man  is  valiant ;  I  mean  that  this  man 
possesses  that  certain  portion  of  natural  courage  requisite  to  form  what  is 
meant  by  a  valiant  man :  but  if  estar  he  substituted,  este  hombrt  tsta  va- 
litnie  will  then  mean,  that  the  roan  is  at  that  time  inspired  with  valour  bj 
some  existing  circumstance.  In  the  same  manner,  esia  naranja  ts  ogria^ 
this  orange  is  sour,  denotes  that  the  orange  belongs'to  a  species  of  which 
thf'  acid  taste  is  a  characteristic :  change  the  verb  into  e#tar,  and  uta  na- 
ranja tstuhgria^  will  then  convey  the  idea  that  the  orange  might  have  been 
sweet  had  it  not  been  gathered  too  soon,  or  someother  circumstance  pre- 
venting its  reaching  the  necessarv  degree  of  maturity. 

'*  From  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  drawn  the  following  genera]  mie : 
vie.  That  when  the  attribute  is  inherent  in,  or  essential  to,  the  subject, 
wo  express  it  by  str ;  and  when  it  is  only  accidental  or  contingent,  we 
make  use  oi  tstar :  thus,  if  we  saw  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  we  should 
say,  tsit  hombrt  es  eoxoy  this  man  is  lame ;  but  a  man  walking  with 
crutches  only,  iniglit  be  expressed  by  tstt  kombrt  es^  or  tsta^  coxo :  with  er 
we  should  denote  that  his  lameness  was  deemed  permanent,  and  with  tsta 
that  we  considered  it  as  teni|K)rary  only.  This  however  will  be  more 
clearly  shown  in  the  followmg  rules. 

**  General  truths  and  the  qualities  of  the  mind  are  expressed  with  scr^ 
an4  emotions  with  estar. 

"The  natural  beauties  of  the  body,  and  its  defects,  when  deemed  per- 
manent, are  denoted  by  str, 

**  The  physiraJ  changes  in  the  animal  body  are  expressed  with  tstar. 
'*  The  natural  qualities  of  substances  are  expressed  by  ser. 
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^  The  chemical  and  mechanical  changes  in  substances  are  expressed 
with  estat' 

^  When  io  be  connects  two  nouns,  two  pronouns,  two  infinitives,  or  one 
of  each,  it  is  translated  str. 

'*The  materials  of  which  bodies  are  formed  are  denoted  by  $er. 

**  To  bff  forming  the  passive  voice,  or  used  impersonally,  is,  generally, 
translated  #er. 

«<  Possession  or  destination  is  expressed  with  aer. 

**  Locality  is  denoted  by  tstar, 

<<  Estar  is  employed  always  to  conjugate  a  verb  in  the  gerund. 

"  Before  adverbs  or  adverbial  expressions  denoting  manner,  we  general- 
ly use  tstar.^* 

With  these  rules,  illustrated  bj  appropriate  examples  and 
notes,  a  correct  idea  must  be  acquired  of  the  proper  use  of 
these  auxiliaries,  sometimes  so  perplexios  to  beginners  in  the 
language,  that  they  would  probably  prefer  studying  some  of 
those  Indian  dialects,  terrible  as  they  look  in  print,  which  are 
said  to  have  no  substantive  verb  at  all.  The  rules  and  obser- 
vations on  the  distinctions  between  haber  and  tener  arc  equally 
lucid. 

In  the  table  of  the  terminations  of  the  r^ular  verbs,  the  usual 
paradigm  has  been  adopted,  with  the  improvement  of  exhibiting, 
at  a  single  glance,  the  similarity  which  exists  between  the  se- 
cond and  third  conjugations,  A  supplemental  table  exhibits^ 
in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  within  the  compass  of  some  three 
dozen  letters,  '^  every  change  which  can  possibly  take  place  in 
the  radical  letters  of  the  regular  verbs,  in  order  that  the  final 
consonant  of  their  root  may  retain,  in  each  tense,  the  harsh  or 
soft  pronunciation  which  it  has  before  the  infinitive/'  p.  144. 
This  table  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  learner ;  and  we  have 
not  observed  any  thing  similar  to  it  in  the  other  grammars  we 
have  met  with. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  irregular  verbs,  Mr.  M'Henry  has  ^ 
been  eminently  successful. 

Although  a  subdivision  of  these  verbs  into  thirty  difiTerent 
conjugations,  carries  with  it,  at  first  view,  rather  a  formidable  as- 
pect, yet,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  of  these,  twelve 
consist  only  of  the  single  verb  forming  the  conjugation,  there  be- 
ing no  other  example  similar  to  it,  and  nine  of  the  other  conju- 
gations have  merely  their  compounds,  as  examples,  thus  redu- 
cing the  whole  number  of  such  of  the  irregular  conjugations  as 
are  accompanied  with  a  multiplicity  of  examples  to  nine.  The 
great  similarity,  too,  which  prevails  between  each  of  these  con- 
jugations, renders  it  far  from  difficult  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  them.  '  The  uniformity,  too,  of  the  Spanish  idiom 
is,  of  itself,  suflicient,  after  a  short  application,  to  enable  the 
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learner  to  perceive  at  once  the  irregularity  which  will  take  place 
in  each  inflexion  of  the  verb,  Appended  to  the  tables  of  the 
irregular  conjugations  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
irregular  verbs  in  the  language,  with  a  reference  to  the  conju- 
gation to  which  each  belongs* 

We  fear  that  on  so  dry  a  subject  we  have  already  trespassed 
too  long  on  the  patience  of  our  readers :  but  we  cannot  omit  ta- 
king notice  of  tne  very  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  M' Henry  has 
defined  and  explained  the  several  uses  of  the  various  tense?, 
particularly  the  difficulties  attending  the  proper  use  of  the  three 
imperfect  tenses  of  the  subjunctive.  On  these  be  has  thrown 
more  light  than  the  Spanish  Academy  itself  has  done  $  and  even 
ventures,  and,  in  our  opinion,  very  properly,  to  question  some  of 
their  dicta.  We  refer  our  more  curious  readers  to  the  207th 
and  five  following  pages  of  the  book  itself,  for  the  luminous  ex- 
positions of  the  author  on  this  subject. 

The  syntactical  rules  for  all  tne  other  parts  of  speech  are 
equally  praiseworthy.  The  different  import  of  the  preposi- 
tions par  and  para  before  a  verb  governed  in  the  infinitive,  is 
well  explained :  and  the  difi*erence  between  the  significations 
oi  jamas  and  munca  is  pointed  out  with  felicitous  discrimination. 

The  Appendix  contains  an  excellent  practical  vocabulary, 
with  specimens  of  commercial  documents,  and  a  short  treatise 
on  Spanish  versification ;  and  concludes  with  a  very  learned  and 
curious  dissertation  on  the  derivation  of  the  Spanish  language, 
a  perusal  of  which  cannot  but  gratify  every  classical  scholar.. 

We  think  we  hazard  nothing  in  recommending  this  as  by  far 
the  best  English-Spanish  grammar  extant ;  and  we  hope  that 
the  enterprise  of  some  of  our  established  booksellers  may 
speedily  produce  an  American  edition ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  m 
asserting,  that  such  enterprise  must,  from  the  real  merits  of  the 
book  itself,  ensure  a  liberal  and  rich  reward  ta  the  publisher. 


Art.  XXXI. — Some  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings  and  Speeches 
of  YfiLhiAM  PiNENEY.  By  Henrt  Wheaton.  New-York  : 
John  W.  Palmer  &  Co.  1826. 

If  the  purpose  of  biography  be  ta  instruct  by  example,  the 
record  of  the  life  of  Mr.  rinlcney  has  great  claims  on  our  atten- 
tion. He  was  one  of  those  characters  not  uncommon  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  who  have  risen  to  greatness  independently  of 
those  helps  of  education  and  instruction,  which  are  every 
where  employed  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  natural  powers* 
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Whether  it  be  that  the  possession  of  great  abilities  enables 
such  men  to  arrive  at  the  acquisition  of  extraordinary  aceom- 
piishments  by  shorter  way6  than  the  beaten  road,  or  whether,  as 
some  suppose,  the  mortification  of  being  deficient  in  what  infe- 
rior minds  are  familiar  with,  and  the  ambition  of  effecting  much 
with  small  means,  stings  them  to  more  intense  efforts,  certain 
it  is  that  they  are  often  seen  to  distance  and  leave  behind  them 
more  regularly  trained  competitors.  We  should  be  the  last  per- 
sons in  the  world  to  underrate  the  val.ue  of  judicious  systems  of 
public  instruction ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  believe, 
that  they  tend  to  produce  a  certain  uniformity  and  level  of  ta- 
lents, acquirements,  and  tastes :  and  the  more  perfect  the  sys- 
tem, the  more  remarkably  is  the  original  inequality  removed  or 
effacpd.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  not 
minds  of  so  peculiar  a  cast  as  to  make  faster  progress  and  larger 
acquisitions  when  suffered  to  seek  out  their  own  way  to  emi- 
nence, than  they  could  do  by  merely  the  common  processes  of 
instruction,  as  some  plants  flourish  best  without  the  culture  of 
man.  The  instances  of  Zerah  Colburn,  and  other  youttiful 
arithmetical  prodigies,  as  the)"  are  called,  are  curious  exempli- 
fications of  this  remarkable  property  of  the  human  mind. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Pinkney  was  quite  imperfect ; 
but  the  consciousness  of  a  defective  education  did  nrK>re  for  him 
than  a  good  one  does  for  most  men.  To  all  those  solid  attain- 
ments of  his  profession,  which  diligent  study  never  fails  to  sup- 
ply at  any  period  of  life,  he  contrived  to  add  those  liberal  ac- 
complishments which  are  necessary  to  the  finished  advocate, 
but  which  are  supposed  to  be  conferred  only  by  an  early  culti- 
vation. H^  devoted  his  solitary  studies  to  the  acquisition  of 
everything  which  could  add  to  the  force,  the  grace,and  the  effect 
of  his  eloquence.  All  that  ready  command  of  the  copious  vo- 
cabulary of  our  language,  all  those  rich  c»tores  of  allusion  and 
illustration,  drawn  from  a  variety  of  branches  of  knowledge 
which  he  possessed  so  remarkably,  were  acquired  by  him  after 
he  had  reached  maturity.  The  remains  which  we  have  of  Mr. 
Pinkney's  eloquence  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  very  perfect 
idea  of  his  powers.  It  appears  that  he  seldom  revised  his  re- 
ported speeches,  and  ver}  rarely  wrote  them  out  for  the  press. 
When  he  did  so,  the  want  of  practice,  probably,  caused  his  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  to  be  less  vivid  copies  of  his  spoken  elo- 
quence. His  fame,  therefore,  like  most  other  great  orators, 
Earticularly  those  who  have  flourished  in  the  profession  of  the 
LW,  must  rest  mainly  on  tradition.  Mr.  Wheaton  has  done 
well,  however,  to  gather  up  Jthe  relics  of  his  eloquence,  which, 
after  all,  are  rather  the  evidences  than  the  examples  of  his 
powers,  before  they  are  dispersed  and  forcotten. 
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The  Yolume  before  us  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  an 
account  of  the  professional  and  public  life  of  Mr.  Pinkuej,  in- 
terspersed with  fragments  of  his  speeches,  letters,  &c.  and  is, 
we  conceive^  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  Mr.  Wheatou's  usual  good  sense  and  elegance, 
and  contains  such  particulars  relating  to  the  subject  of 
the  wdrk  as  the  diligence  of  the  author  was  able  to  collect. 
The  second  part  includes  a  few  of  the  more  correctly  reported 
speeches  of  Mr.  Pinkuey,  some  of  which  were  delivered  at  the 
bar,  and  others  in  congress  ;  several  of  his  written  opinions  on 
l^al  questions ;  and  his  private  correspondence  with  Mr.  Ma* 
dison,  while  a  minister  at  the  British  Court,  from  1808  to  1810. 
These  papers  are  all  more  or  less  curious  and  valuable ;  and  the 
latter,  in  particular,  possess  that  interest  which  belongs  to 
all  those  writings  that  let  us  behind  the  veil  of  diplomacy ; 
an  interest  which  constitutes  the  principal  value  of  the  cele- 
brated letters  of  Mazarin. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  Mr.  Pinkney,  that  he  had  con- 
tinually presented  to  him  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  motives  to 
a  generous  ambition,  that  ready  confidence  of  the  public  which 
anticipates  and  outruns  merit,  and  which,  while  it  intoxicates 
weak  minds,  inspires  those  of  a  better  cast  with  a  vehement  de- 
termination to  show  that  it  is  not  undeserved.  Towards  ob- 
taining favour  of  the  public,  his  personal  advantages,  undoubt- 
edly, did  much.  It  was  no  small  recommendation  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  noble  countenance  of  which  an  engraving  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  volume  before  us.  A  commanding  person,  a  fine 
voice,  and  a  fluent  elocution  are  taking  qualities  in  a  young 
advocate ;  and  it  is  the  fault  either  of  his  talents  or  of  his  iu- 
dastry,  if  he  does  not  make  them  the  foundation  of  a  great  re- 
putation. Mr.  Pinkney  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1 786, 
when  twenty-two  years  of  age :  four  years  after  he  was  elected 
a  representative  to  the  Maryland  house  of  delegates,  from  the 
county  of  Harford.  In  1 790,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  con- 
gress, an  honour,  which  on  account  of  his  professional  pursuits, 
be  declined. 

While  in  the  Maryland  house  of  delegates,  he  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  that  state,  prohibiting  the 
voluntary  emancipation  of  slaves,  which  Mr.  Wheaton  has  pre- 
served in  this  work.  Of  this  speech  he  justly  said^  many  years 
afterwards,  that,  '^  for  a  young  man,  it  was  well  enough.'^  The 
following  passage  will  show  with  what  vehemence  he  then  de- 
claimed against  the  existence  of  slavery  in  our  country. 

" « Bnt  wherefore  should  we  confine  the  edge  of  ceoiure  to  our  ances- 
tors, or  those  from  ^rhoin  the/  purchased?  Are  not  we  equally guil- 
VoL.  11.  56 
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Xj  ?  Thty  strewed  around  the  seeds  of  slavery ;  toe  cherish  and  sustain  Che 
growth.  They  introduced  the  system  ;  we  enlarge,  invigoratei  and  con- 
firm it.  Yes,  let  it  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  that  the  people  of  Ma- 
ryland, who  could  fly  to  arms  with  the  promptitHde  of  Roman  citizens, 
when  the  hand  of  oppression  was  liAed  up  against  themselves — who  could 
behold  their  country  desolated  and  their  citizens  slaughtered — who  coald 
brave  with  unshaken  firmness  «very  calamity  of  war  before  they  would 
submit  to  the  smallest  infringement  of  their  rights : — that  this  vei^people 
could  yet  see  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures,  within  the  limits  of  their 
territory,  bending  beneath  an  unnatural  yoke  ;  and,  instead  of  being  as- 
siduous to  destroy  their  shackles,  anxious  to  immortalize  their  duration, 
so  that  a  nation  of  slaves  might  for  ever  exist  in  a  country  where  freedom 
is  its  boast. 

'*  *  Sir,  it  is  really  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that  the  people  of  Ma- 
ryland do  not  blush  at  the  very  name  of  Freedom.  I  admire  that  mo- 
desty does  not  keep  them  silent  in  her  cause. — That  they  who  have,  by 
the  deliberate  acts  of  their  legislature,  treated  her  most  obvious  dictates 
with  contempt — who  have  exhibited,  for  a' long  series  of  years,  a  specta- 
cle of  slavery  which  they  still  are  solicitous  to  perpetuate — who,  not  coo- 
tent  with  exposing  to  the  world,  for  near  a  century,  a  speaking  picture  of 
abominable  oppression,  are  still  ingenious  to  prevent  the  hand  of  gene- 
rosity fr«m  robbing  it  of  half  its  horrors — that  they  should  step  forward  as 
the  zealous  partizans  of  freedom,  cannot  but  astonish  a  person  who  is  not 
casuist  enough  to  reconcile  antipathies. 

« *  For  shame.  Sir !  let  us  throw  off  the  mask ;  'tis  a  cobweb  one  at  best, 
and  the  world  will  see  through  it.  It  will  not  do  thus  to  talk  like  philo- 
sophers, and  act  like  unrelenting  tyrants ;  to  be  perpetually  sermonizing 
it  with  liberty  for  our  text,  and  actual  oppression  for  our  commentary.'  ^ 
p.  11,  IC. 

That  a  man  who  could  talk  thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
should,  thirty  years  later,  have  opposed,  with  all  his  influence 
and  all  his  eloquence,  the  proposed  restriction  of  slavery  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  is  not  at  all  unaccountable,  without  supposing 
him  insincere,  and  without  even  charging  him  with  more  dian 
an  ordinary  want  of  consistency.  It  is  no  more  than  the  usual 
difference  between  the  opinions  of  the  two  periods  of  life.  In 
the  first  instance  he  considered  the  question  with  reference  to 
the  great  principles  of  natural  justice,  of  philantliropy  and  of 
liberty ;  in  the  latter,  with  reference  to  its  expediency ,-  and  its 
effect  on  the  supposed  interests  of  the  slave  holding  states.  The 
enthusiasm  of  youtti  is  always  impatient  to  bring  things  to  what 
they  should  be;  the  caution  of  mature  years  bustles  and  labours 
to  keep  them  as  they  are. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Pinkney  was  selected  by  President  Washington, 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  seventh  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  went  with  his  family  to  London.  There  is  good  sense 
in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  letters  to  his  elder  bro- 
ther, written  during  his  residence  in  the  British  metropolis.  It 
furnishes  an  explanation  of  many  of  those  crude  statements. 
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and  hasty  opinions,  respecting  oar  own  country,  with  which  we 
have  often  been  annoyed  in  the  works  of  observii^  and  pains- 
taking travellers— 

'*  <  I  have  seen  in  this  country,  and  continue  to  see,  much  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  him  that  would  be  wise  or  happy ;  but  I  would  prefer 
makinf  all  this  the  subject  of  eonv«rtfa4ion,  when  Providence  shall  permit 
us  to  raeet  again,  to  putting  it  imperfectly  on  paper  for  your  perusal  when 
we  are  separated.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  thing  for  him 
who  aims  at  consistency,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of  it,  than  to  hasten 
to  record  impressions  as  they  are  made  upon  his  mind  by  a  state  of  thincs 
to  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed,  and  to  give  that  record  out  of  hts 
own  possession.  I  have  made  conclusions  here,  from  time  to  time,  which 
I  have  afterwards  discarded  as  absurd  :  and  I  could  wish  that  some  of 
these  conclusions  did  not  show  themselves  in  more  than  one  of  the  letters 
I  have  occasionally  written  to  my  friends.  1  have  made  false  estimates 
of  men  and  things,  and  have  corrected  them  as  I  have  been  able;  in  this 
there  was  nothing  to  blush  for,  for  who  is  there  can  say  be  has  not  done 
the  same  ? — But  I  confess  that  I  do  feel  some  little  regret,  when  J  remem- 
ber that  I  have  sent  a  ievr  (though  to  say  the  truth,  very  few)  of  those  ei* 
ti mates  across  the  Atlantic,  as  indisputably  accurate,  and  have  either  de* 
ceived  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  or  afforded  them  grounds  for  think- 
ing me  a  precipitate  or  superficial  observer.  The  consciousness  of  this 
indisposed  me  to  a  repetition  of  similar  conduct ;  and  I  have  desired  so 
to  write  in  Aiture  as  to  be  able  to  change  ill-founded  opinions,  without  the 
hazard  of  being  convicted  of  capriciousness  or  folly.' ''  p.  29,  30. 

His  residence  in  England  was  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  him 
in  his  profession  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  made  all  the  opportu- 
nities it  afforded  him,  with  a  view  to  that  eminence  in  legal  at- 
tainments and  in  eloquence,  to  which  he  soon  afterwards  rose. 
We  are  told  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  that— 

**  During  his  long  residence  in  England,  he  had  never  laid  aside  his 
habits  of  diligent  study,  and  had  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  of 
intercourse  with  the  accomplished  lawyers  of  that  country,  and  of  fre- 
quenting the  courts  of  justice,  to  enlarge  and  improve  his  legal  attain- 
ments. He  was,  by  his  public  station,  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  most  of  the  eminent  English  civilians,  and  was  much  in  the  society 
of  that  accomplished  and  highly  gifted  mnnt  Sir  William  Scott.  He  had 
occasion  to  witness  some  of  the  powerful  exertions  at  the  bar,  of  Mr.  Ers- 
kine,  who  was  then  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame.  He  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  attending  the  debates  in  the  two  houses  of  Parliament ;  a  higher 
standard  of  literary  attainments  than  had  been  thought  necessary  to  em- 
bellish and  adorn  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  in  his  own  country,  was  held  up 
to  his  observation.  He  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  endeavouring  to 
supply  what  he  now  found  to  be  the  defects  of  his  early  education,  by  ex- 
tending his  knowledge  of  English  and  classical  literature.  He  devoted  pe- 
culiar attention  to  the  subject  of  Latin  prosody,  and  English  elocution  ; 
aiming,  above  all,  to  acquire  a  critical  knowledge  of  his  own  language — 
its  pronunciation — its  terms  and  significations — its  synonymes ;  and  in 
short,  its  whole  stnicture  and  vocabulary.    By  these  means  he  added  to 
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his  natural  faoility  and  floencj,  a  eopiomness  and  rari^ty  of  elegrnDtatid 
appropriate  diction,  which  ^aced  eyenhis  colloqvial  iBt«rcourie,aiid  in- 
parted  new  strength  and  beauty  to  his  forensic  style.'*  p.  45, 46. 

We  do  not  mean  to  follow  Mr.  Pinknej  through  all  the  ya- 
rious  stages  and  employments  of  his  active  life.  We  suppose 
that  all  our  readers  will  buy  Mr.  Wheaton's  book,  aa^  riiall, 
therefore,  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  making  an  abstract  of  it. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Pinkney  to  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  1811,  gives 
rise  to  the  following  judicious  remarks  by  bis  biographer. 

^*  It  was  a  rash  assertion  of  an  illastrious  writer,  that  there  are  no  dis- 
coveries to  be  made  in  moral  science  and  in  the  principles  of  goremmenf. 
To  say  nothing  of  other  improvements  which  the  present  age  has  witness- 
ed, mankind  are  indebted  to  America  for  the  discovery  and  practical  ap- 
pKcation  of  a  federative  scheme  of  government,  which  combined  with  the 
representative  system,  and  avoiding  the  inherent  defects  of  all  preoediBg 
confederacies,  it  is  consofatory  to  lieKeve,  may  yet  diffuse  the  blessings  of 
liberty  over  the  civilized  world,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
more  perfect  social  order,  promote  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  more 
than  any  other  invention  of  modem  times.  The  organization  of  the  ju- 
diciHi  power  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  nicely  adapted  jiarts  of  tins 
admirable  scheme  of  government.  Its  highest  appellate  trii^unal  is  in- 
vested with  an  imposing  combination  of  authorities.  Besides  its  ex* 
tensive  powers  as  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  it  administers  the  law  of 
nations  to  our  own  citizens  and  to  foreigners ;  and  determines,  in  the  last 
resort,  every  question  (capable  of  a  judicial  determination)  arisiBg  under 
our  municipal  constitution,  including  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the 
state  and  national  sove^reignties.  It  is  before  *  this  more  than  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,'^  that  the  American  lawyer  is  called  to  plead,  not  merely 
for  the  private  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,,  but  for  their  constitutional 
privileges,  and  to  discuss  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  these  sovereign- 
ties. Generally  speaking,  the  practice  of  the  bar  in  this  country  is  not 
confined  to  particular  courts*  Our  lawyers  not  being  restricted  to  any 
peculiar  department  of  the  profession,  their  technical  learning  is  usually 
of  a  more  liberal  and  expansive  cast  than  in  the  country  from  whence  we 
have  derived  our  legal  institutions.  Their  professional  habits  and  stu- 
dies do  not  unfit  them  in  any  degree  for  the  performance  of  the  higher 
and  more  important  functions  of  statesmen  and  legislators.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  Cngland,  greater  skill  and  nicety  of  execution  are«o- 
quired  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  labour  which  the  state  of  the  profes- 
sion and  the  condition  of  society  have  produced.  Hence  we  find  there 
more  perfect  matters  of  the  science  of  equity,  of  special  pleading,  or  of 
the  civil  and  canon  laws  as  they  are  administered  in  the  Admiralty  and 
Consistorial  courts.  But  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  condition  of 
this  country  have  roused  the  latent  faculties  of  the  people,  and  given  a 
greater  flexibility  and  variety  to  the  talents  of  its  public  men ;  whilst  they 
have  enabled  our  most  eminent  lawyers,  when  called  into  the  public  ser- 
vice, to  perform  all  the  oflices  of  peace  and  war  with  as  much  ability  and 
success  as  in  those  countries  where  youth  are  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
{mblic  life  by  a  peculiar  system  of  education  exriusively  adapted  to  that 
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f  vrpote.  They  bafe  Kberalized  their  minds  by  the  jMdj  ef  general  ja- 
riflffrodenoe ;  and  wlien  removed  from  the  bar  into  the  cabinet  or  lenaiey 
have,  generally,  been  found  to  sustain  the  reputation  which  they  had  ne- 
«nired  in  a  more  limited  walk.  The  infancy  of  the  coantry,  and  the  per- 
toct  freedom  of  its  political  institutione,  have  contributed  to  this  NMult. 
Society  is  not  broken  into  those  marked  distinctions  and  gradations  of 
Tank  and  occupation,  which  demand  a  correspondent  separation  of  mere 
pfofessioual  employments,  from  those  connected  with  the  business  ef  the 
state;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  bar,  as  in  the  ancient  republics,  it  the 
principal  avenue  to  public  honours  and  employments.  These  cireom- 
stances,  combined  with  the  singular  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  administering  the  political  law,  have  advanced  the  sci- 
ence of  jurisprudence  in  the  United  States  far  beyond  the  general  condi- 
tion of  literature,  and  have  raised  the  legal  profession  to  a  higher  rank  in 
public  estimation  than  it  enjoys  in  any  other  nation."  p.  Ill — 114^ 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  a  class  of  men  so  useful,  intelli- 
gent and  active,  should  be  obliged  to  apply  their  acute  minds 
to  unnecessar}  forms,  and  unprofitable  subtleties* 

la  1816,  Mr.  Pinkney  went  for  the  third  time,  in  a  diploma- 
tic 'character,  to  Europe.  The  following  passage  from  his 
biographer,  speaking  of  this  event  of  his  life,  lets  us  into  tbe 
secret  of  his  great  success  in  his  profession. 

'*In  order  to  understand  the  motives  which  had  repeatedly  induced  him 
to  go  abroad  in  the  same  service,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  some  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  his  briUiant  success  at  the  bar. 
This  success  was  as  much  the  effect  of  extraordinary  diligence  and  labour 
as  of  his  genius  and  rare  endowments  of  mind.  His  continued  applica- 
tion to  study,  writing,  and  public  speaking,  which  a  physical  constitution, 
as  powerful  as  bis  intellectual,  enabled  him  to  keep  up  with  a  singular  per- 
severance, was  one  of  the  mest  remarkable  features  of  bis  character.  He 
was  never  satisfied  with  investigating  his  causes,  and  took  infinite  pains 
in  exploring  their  facts  and  circumstances,  and  all  the  technical  learning 
connected  with  them.  He  constantly  continued  the  practice  of  private 
declamation  as  a  useful  exercise,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  premeditating  his 
pleadings  at  the  bar,  and  his  other  public  speeches, — not  only  as  to  the 
general  order  or  method  to  be  observed  in  treating  his  subject,  the  autho- 
rities to  be  relied  on,  and  the  leading  topics  of  illustratio^i,  but  frequently 
as  to  the  principal  passages  and  rhetorical  embellishments.  These  last 
he  sometimes  wrote  out  beforehand ;  not  that  he  was  deficient  in  facility 
or  fluency,  but  in  order  to  preserve  the  command  of  a  correct  and  elegant 
diction.  All  those  who  have  heard  him  address  a  jnry,  or  a  deliberative 
assembly,  know  that  he  was  a  consummate  roaster  of  the  arts  of  extempo- 
raneous debating.  But  he  believed,  with  the  most  celebrated  and  success- 
ful orators  of  antiquity,  that  the  habit  of  written  composition  is  necessary 
to  acquire  and  preserve  a  style  at  once  correct  and  (;raceful  in  public 
speaking ;  which  without  this  aid  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  colloquial  neg- 
ligence,  and  to  become  enfeebled  by  tedious  verbosity.  His  law  papers 
were  drawn  up  with  great  care ;  and  his  written  opinions  were  elaborately 
composed  both  as  to  matter  and  style ;  and  frequently  exhausted,  by  a 
full  discussion,  the  su\)ject  submitted  for  his  consideration.  If,  to  all  these 
circmnstances,  be  added  the  fact  that  he  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
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his  professional  duties  with  unusual  seal,  always  regarding  his  own  lepu* 
tation  as  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  client, — and 
sensibly  alive  to  every  thing  which  might  affect  either,  and  that  he  spoka 
with  great  ardour  and  vehemence,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  most  ro- 
busi  constitution  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain  such  intense  and  on- 
intermitted  labour,  where  every  exertion  was  a  contest  for  victory,  and 
each  new  success  a  fresh  stimulus  to  ambitiom  He,  therefore,  found  k 
necessary  to  vary  his  occupations,  and  to  retire  altogether  from  the  bar 
for  a  season,  in  order  to  refresh  his  wearied  body  and  mind,  with  the  pur* 
pose  of  again  returning  to  it,  with  an  alacrity  invigorated  and  quickened 
by  this  temporary  suspension  of  his  professional  pursuits.  Ue  was  thos 
induced  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Russia,  and  of  s(>ecial  Minister  to  that  of  Naples.''  p.  14£ — 147. 

Mn  Pinknej  remained  at  Naples  from  July  to  October*  He 
was  not,  however,  so  much  delighted  either  with  the  climate  or 
the  country,  as  some  travellers  nave  professed  to  be.  He  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe, 

<f  'The  climate  looks  well  enough,  (not  better  however  than  our  own,) 
but  it  relaxes  and  enfeebles  much  more  than  ours.  The  so  much  vaunted 
sky  of  Italy  appears  to  roe  (thus  far)  to  be  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  Ma- 
ryland. Every  thing  here  has  been  overrated  by  travellers,  except  the 
Imy  of  Naples,  and  the  number  and  clamorous  iniporttinity  of  the  com- 
mon beggars,  and  the  meanness  of  the  beggars  of  a  higher  order,  which 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  overrate.'"  p.  154. 

But  we  have  no  room  for  further  comments,  without  de- 
priving our  readers  of  what  we  have  markfid  for  their  perusal — 
a  portion  of  the  able  and  eloquent  summary  of  the  distii^ish- 
ing  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Pinkney's  professional  and  public  cha- 
racter, with  which  Mr.  Wheaton  closes  the  first  part  of  the  work. 

"To  exttaordinary  natural  endowments,  Mr.  Pinkney  added  deep  and 
various  knowledge  in  his  profession.  A  long  course  of  study  and  prac- 
tice had  familiarized  bis  mind  with  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  His  in- 
tellectual powers  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  investigations  connected 
with  that  scienqe.  He  had  felt  himself  originally  attracted  to  it  by  invin- 
M3ible  inclination ;  it  was  his  principal  pursuit  in  life ;  and  he  never  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  it  in  his  occasional  deviations  into  other  pursuits  and 
employments.  The  lures  of  |)oIitical  ambition  and  the  blandishments  of 
polished  society,  or  perhaps  a  vague  desire  of  universal  accomplishment 
and  general  applause,  might  sometimes  tempt  him  to  stray  for  a  season 
from  the  path  which  the  original  bent  of  his  genius  had  assigned  him — but 
he  always  returned  with  fresh  ardour  and  new  delight  to  his  appropriate 
vocation.  He  was  devoted  to  the  law  with  a  true  enthusiasm ;  and  his 
other  studies  and  pursuits,  so  far  as  they  had  a  serious  object,  were  valued 
chiefly  as  they  might  jninister  to  this  idol  of  his  affections. 

**  It  was  in  his  profession  that  he  found  himself  at  home ;  in  this  con- 
sisted his  pride  and  his  pleasure ;  for  as  he  said,  *  the  bar  is  not  the  place 
to  acquire  or  preserve  a  false  or  fraudulent  repntation  for  talents,'— 
and  on  that  theatre  he  felt  conscious  of  possessing  those  powprs  which 
would  command  success. 
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'  *^  Even  when  abroad,  he  never  entif  ely  negleeted  hit  legal  studies.  But 
at  home,  and  when  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he 
toiled  with  almost  unparalleled  industry.  All  other  pursuits, — the  plea« 
sures  of  society,  and  even  the  repose  which  nature  demands,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  this  engrossing  objecK  His  character,  in  this  respect,  affords  a 
bright  example  for  the  imitation  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. This  entire  devotion  to  his  professional  pursuits  was  continued 
with  unremitting  perseverance  to  the  end  of  his  career.  If  the  celebrated 
Denys  Talon  could  say  of  the  still  more  celebrated  D'Aguesseau,  on  hear- 
ing his  first  speech  at  the  bar, — ^  ifuU  he  tpmUd  willing  xiid  at  thai 
*  young  mem  commbkcbd,*^— ^very  youthful  aspirant  to  forensic  fame 
among  us  might  wish  to  begin  his  professional  exertions  with  the  same 
loTe  of  labour,  and  the  same  ardent  desire  of  distinction,  which  marked 
the  efforts  of  William  Pinkney  throughout  his  life.  This  intense  appli- 
cation and  untiring  ambition  continued  to  animate  his  labours  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  existence ;  and  as  he  held  up  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  this  noble  career,  he  pursued  it  with  unabated  diligence  and  zeal/ 
and  still  continued  to  exert  all  his  faculties  as  if  his  entire  reputation  was 
staked  on  each  particular  display.  He  guarded  with  anxious  and  jealous 
solicitude  the  fame  he  bad  thus  acquired.  The  editor  well  remembers 
in  the  last,  and  one  of  his  most  able  pleadings  in  the  Supreme  Court,  re- 
monstrating with  him  upon  the  necessity  of  his  refraining  from  such  labo- 
rious exertions  in  the  actual  state  of  his  health,  and  with  what  vehemence 
he  replied — that  he  did  not  dksirk  to  livs  a  moment  aftek 

THE  STAIIDINO  HE  HAD  ACqUIAED  AT  THE  BAE  WAS  I.OST,  OR 
EVBlf   BROUeHT   INTO  DOUBT   OR   qUESTIOH. 

»»#»»##♦ 

^<The  fragments  of  his  works  which  are  collected  in  this  volume  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  judgment  both  of  its  characterbtic  excel- 
lencies and  defects.  But  after  all,  the  great  fame  of  his  eloquence  must 
rest  mainly  in  tradition,  as  no  perfect  memorials  of  his  most  interesting 
speeches  at  the  Bar  or  in  the  Senate  have  been  preserved ;  besides  that 
so  much  of  the  reputation  of  an  orator  depends  upon  those  glowing 
thoughts  and  expressions  which  are  struck  out  in  the  excitement  and 
warmth  of  debate,  and  which  the  speaker  himself  is  afterwards  unable  to 
recover.  Most  of  the  poetry  of  eloquence  is  of  this  evanescent  charac- 
ter. The  beautiful  imagery  which  is  produced  in  this  manner,  from  the 
excitement  of  a  rich  and  powerful  mind,  withers  and  perishes  as  soon  as  it 
springs  into  existence ;  and  the  attempt  to  replace  it  by  rhetorical  orna- 
ment, subsequently  prepared  in  the  cold  abstraction  of  the  closet,  is  seldom 
successful.  Hence  some  portions  of  Mr.  Pinkney's  speeches,  which  were 
begun  to  be  written  out  by  himself  with  the  intention  of  publishing  them, 
will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  be  somewhat  too  much  elaborated,-  and  to  bear 
the  marks  of  studied  ornament  and  excessive  polish  :  but  the  editor  is  ena- 
bled to  assert  from  bb  own  recollection,  that  whilst  they  have  certainly 


*  M.  D^AovESSEAtr  avail  fait  le  premier  essai  de  ses  talens  dans  le  charge 
d^Avocat  ou  cliitelet,  od  il  entra  k  Vkgt  de  vingt-un  ans :  et  quoiqu'il  ne  Teut 
exerc6e  que  quelques  mois,  son  pere  ne  douhjta  pas  qo'il  ne  fikt  pas  capable  de 
rempjir  une  troisieme  charge  d'Avocat  G^o^ral  au  Parliament,  qui  venait  d'etre 
cr^.  II  y  parut  d'abord  avec  tant  d'^lat,  que  le  c^lebre  Denis  Talon,  alora 
President  k  Mortier,  dit  qu'ilvoudraujinir  eorn/nt  ccjeune  commen^ait.  Abreg,^ 
dela  Vie  de  M.  leChancillierd'Aguesseau. 
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loitin  (raihaeti  and  Wgoyr  by  this  procts>»Mi  ■»  Inttaace  hmve  tbete  mar% 
striking  puMges  bten  ioiprofed  in  splendour  of  diotioiit  and  ▼arwty  and 
ricbnesa  of  ornament  indeed,  he  often  poured  forth  teo  great  a  profn- 
sion  of  rhetorical  imagery  in  eztemperaaeous  composition.  Uis  sljle 
was  frequently  too  highly  wrought  and  enibeUisbed>  and  his  elocution  too 
vefamnent  and  declamatory  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  forensic  discos- 
aion«  Bttt  whoever  has  listened  to  him,  even  upon  a  dry  and  complicated 
qatHion  of  miire  technical  law,  where  there  seemed  to  be  nodung  on 
wbieh  the  mind  delighted  to  fasten,  must  recollect  what  a  charm  he  dif* 
tend  over  the  most  arid  and  intricate  discussions  by  the  clearness  and  pn- 
fity  of  hia  language,  and  the  calm  flow  of  his  graceful  elocuiiott.  His  fa- 
TOMrite  mode  of  reason'mg  was  from  the  analogies  of  the  law  ;  and  whilst 
ht  delighted  his  auditory  by  his  powers  of  amplification  and  illnstration, 
he  instructed  them  by  uacing  up  the  technical  rules  and  posiuYe  institn- 
tioos  of  jurisprudence  to  their  original  principles  and  historical  source. 
He  followed  the  precept  gi?en  (1  think)  by  Pliny,  and  $Qwtd  hU  wrgw- 
'me9d$  hromd-^atij  amplifying  them  by  every  variety  of  Ukiatration  ef 
which  the  suliject  admitted,  and  deducing  from  them  a  connected  series  of 
profMMtrions  and  corollaries,  gaining  in  l^utifiil  gradations  on  the  HMnds, 
and  linked  together  by  an  adamantine  chain  of  reasoning."  p.  176 — 179. 

After  speaking  of  the  ^reat  extent,  solidity,  and  accmacy,  of 
Mjr*  Pinkney's  legal  attainments,  and  his  habit  of  stu^ng  dili- 
gently the  ancient  writers  of  the  common  law,  the  biographer 
proceeds-r- 

'*I>iffMrent  eitimates  have  been  made  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
merelv  literary  accoroplisliments.  He  was  not  what  was  commonly  call- 
ed a  learned  man  ;  but  he  excelled  in  those  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge which  he  had  cultivated  as  auxiliary  to  his  principal  pursuit.  Among 
his  other  accomplishments,  (as  has  been  before  noticed,)  he  was  a  tho- 
rough master  of  the  English  language, — its  grammar  and  idiom, — its 
terms  and  significations, — its  prosody,  and  in  short,  its  whole  structure 
and  vocabulary.  It  has  also  been  before  intimated  that  speaking  with 
reference  to  any  high  literary  standard,  his  early  education  was  defective. 
He  had  doubtless  acquired  in  early  life  some  knowledge  of  classical  lite- 
rature, but  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  own  ideas  of  what  was  necessary  to 
support  the  character  of  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  used  to  relate  to 
his  young  frieiiidsan  anecdote,  which  explains  one  of  the  motives  that  in- 
duced him,  at  a  mature  age,  and  after  he  bad  risen  to  eminence,  to  review 
and  extend  his  classical  studies ;  and  at  the  same  time  illustrates  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  traits  of  his  character — that  resolution  and  firmness 
of  purpose  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge  he  deemed  it  desirable  to  possess.  During  his  residence  in 
England,  some  question  of  classical  literature  was  discussed  at  table  in  a 
social  party  where  he  was  present,  and  the  guests,  in  turn,  gave  their  opi- 
nions upon  it  ;  Mr.  Pinkney  being  silent  for  some  time,  an  appeal  was  at 
length  made  to  him  for  his  opinion,  when  he  had  the  mortification  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  tb<>  sub- 
ject In  consequence  of  this  incident,  he  was  induced  to  resume  his  clas- 
sical studies,  and  actually  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  master  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  and  extending  his  acquaintance  with  ancient  litem - 
nire."p.  189,184. 
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ti£TTBE8  ILLUSTEATINO   THS  EARLY  PEEIOD  OV   THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.       (CONCLUDED.) 

FROM  JOfiH  ADAMS. 

Philadelphia,  April  12,  1776. 

Wb  b«in  to  make  some  little  figure  here  in  the  naval  way. 
Captain  Sany  was  fitted  out  here  a  few  days  ago  in  a  16  gun 
brig,  and  put  to  sea  by  the  Roebuck  man  of  war  in  the  Dela- 
ware river,  and  after  be  ^t  without  the  Capes,  fell  in  with  a 
tender  belonging  to  the  Liverpool  man  of  war,  and  took  her, 
after  an  engagement  of  two  glasses ;  she  had  eight  carriage 
guns,  and  a  number  of  swivels. 

I  long  to  hear  what  fortifications  are  preparing  for  Boston 
harbour.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  tneir  ever  getting  into 
Boston  again,  and  would  freely  contribute  my  share  towards 
any  expense,  and  would  willingly  go  and  work  myself  upon 
the  fortifications,  if  necessary. 

Where  will  the  cloud  burst  next?  Are  they  gone  to  Hali- 
fax? Will  they  divide  their  force — and  can  they  do  it  witlf 
safety?  Will  they  attempt  Quebec,  or  visit  New- York,  or 
Philadelphia,  or  Vireinia,  or  one  of  the  Carolinas,  or  linger  out 
the  summer  in  Halifax,  like  Liord  L n,  fighting  mock  bat- 
tles and  acting  Grub-street  plays  ?  1  should  dres^  this  more 
than  their  whole  force  applied  to  any  part  of  the  continent. 
I  really  think  this  would  be  the  best  game  they  can  play  with 
such  a  hand  as  they  have ;  for,  upon  my  word,  I  am  almost 
elated  to  boast,  that  we  have  high,  low,  and  Jack  in  our  hands, 
and  we  must  be  bad  gamesters  indeed  if  we  lose  the  game. 

You  and  the  rest  of  my  friends  are  so  bu^y^  I  presume,  in 
purifying  Boston  of  small-pox,  and  another  infection,  which  is 
more  malignant,  [1  mean  toryism,]  and  I  hope  in  fortifying  ttie 
harbour,  that  I  have  reconciled  myself  to  that  state  of  igno- 
rance, in  which  I  still  remain,  of  all  the  particulars  discovered 
^in  Boston. 

Vol.  TT.  57 
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I  am  very  desirous  of  knowing,  if  1  could,  what  quantities  of 
saltpetre  come  in,  and  what  progress  is  made  in  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  it,  and  of  cannon  and  muskets,  and  especially  the  pow- 
der mills.  Have  you  persons  who  understand  the  art  of  ma- 
king powder  f 

FKOM  J.  ADAHS. 

Philadelphia^  May  16,  1776. 

We  have  spent  a  number  of  days  in  considering  the  state  of 
Boston  and  the  Massachusetts,  and  after  all,  I  donH  know  whe- 
ther you  will  think  we  have  done  enough.  The  fire  battafions 
now  there  are  ordered  to  be  recruited  to  their  full  complement, 
and  three  additional  battalions  are  ovdered  to  be  raised.  You 
have  raised  one  that  may  be  put  upon  continental  pay,  as  one 
of  the  three ;  the  other  two  must  be  raised  as  you  can* 

I  am  fearftil  diat,  drained  as  New-England  is,  you  will  meet 
with  difficult  to  raise  more  men.  Yet  1  should  hope  that 
stimulated  by  so  uigent  a  motive  as  that  of  defending  Boston 
and  its  harbour,  two  more  battelions  might  be  raised ;  in  what 
proportions  they  are  to  be  raised  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  Con- 
necticnt,  and  Kew-Hamnslnre,  is  not  detenuined. 

Whether  this  point  wnl  be  determined  here  or  not  I  eamot 
sty.  The  story  of  such  formidable  numbers  of  foreign  mtrte- 
naries,  I  conjecture  to  be  chiefly  puff,  but  yet  diere  mw  be 
some  truth  in  it.  If  you  should  be  invaded,  the  oiilitia  wiU  do 
their  duty.  If  an  impression  should  be  made,  and  the  enemy 
make  a  lodgment  with  you,  congress  will  maintam  a  standing 
army,  if  it  can  be  raised,  to  oppose  them ;  but  the  conttnentsu 
expenses  are  so  enormous,  as  to  raise  the  most  alarming  appre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  all ;  and  genflemen  are  very  reluctant 
to  laising  forces  when  there  is  not  an  actual  enemy  to  oppose. 
A  major  general  and  a  brigadier  general  are  ordered  to  ti^ 
Ihe  command  in  Boston. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  drive  the  m&a  of  war  frooi  Naa- 
tasket  roads  f  A  few  row-galleys  have  attacked  two  fonmda- 
Ue  ships,  and  driven  diem  down  to  die  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  the  galleys  cannot  live.  WouM  not  a  few  of  these,  witb 
some  fire-ships  and  fire'^rafls,  be  very  wholesome  to  <lear  the 
harbour  of  those  vermin  ?  I  never  shall  be  happy  until  1  bear 
they  are  driven  out  to  sea. 

Yesterday  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  asunder.  Coamst 
passed  a  resolve  in  these  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recdiect 
them. 

*^  Whereas  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  conjunction  with  his 
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loDJg  tod  camsioiis,  has,  bjr  a  late  act  of  parliament,  excluded 
the  inbabitaiits  of  these  United  Colonies  from  the  protection 
of  bis  crown;  and  whereas  no  answer  whatever  to  the  humble 
petitions  of  the  colonies,  for  redress  of  their  grievances  and  re- 
conciliation with  Great  Britain,  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be, 
given— but  the  whole  force  of  that  kingdom,  aided  by  foreign 
mercenaries,  is|to  be  exerted  for  our  destruction :  And  where- 
as it  is  irreconcilable  to  reason  and  good  conscience,  for  the 
people  of  these  ocdonies  to  take  the  oaths  and  affirmations  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  any  government  under  the  said 
crown ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  trc  exercise  of  every  kind  of 
authority  under  the  said  crown  should  be  totally  suppressed, 
and  all  the  powers  of  government  exerted  under  the  authority 
of  the  people  of  the  colonies,  for  the  preservation  of  internal 
peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  as  weU  as  for  the  defence  of 
their  Uves,  Uberties,  and  properties,  against  the  hostile  inva- 
sions and  cruel  depredations  of  their  enemies :    Therefore — 

^^  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  assem- 
blies and  conventions,  to  institute  such  forms  of  government  as 
they  shall  judge  necessarv  for  the  happiness  of  the  people.*^ 

U  such  a  resolution  had  been  passdT  twelve  montns  ago,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  it  was  not  my  fiiult  that  it  was  not,  how 
different  would  have  been  our  situation.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  measure  were  pointed  out  very  particularly  twelve 
months  ago ;  but  then  we  must  petition  ana  n€f;otiate,  and  the 
people  were  not  ripe.  I  believe  they  were  as  npe  thenas  they 
are  now. 

I  have  seen,  with  great  pleasure,  in  the  newspapers  and^io 
private  letters,  that  the  citizens  of  Boston,  the  inhabitants  of 
several  country  towns,  as  well  as  the  troops  under  General 
Ward,  are  exerting  themselves  to  put  the  country  in  a  good 
posture  of  defence.  1  wbh  them  all  health  and  wealth,  and 
may  God  Almighty  protect  them  from  their  enemies. 

FROM  R.  T.  PAINC. 

Philadelphia^  May  11^1170. 
Not  having  heard  from  you  so  long,  nor  seen  your  name 
mentioned  in  a  gubernatorial  capacity,  I  am  led  to  think  either 
that  you  are  unwell,  or  on  public  business  abroad.  I  have 
wrote  you  several  long  letters,  particularly  March  7th,  16th, 
and  JUiril  2d  and  14th,  some  oi  which  I  fear  you  have  not  re- 
ceived, as  they  were  on  such  practical  subjects  as  I  think  you 
would  have  taken  some  notice  of.  I  have  laboured  exceed- 
ii^ly  to  establish  certain  important  manu&ctures,  withotit 
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which  specniation  would  be  a  phantom.  I  think  we  shall  not 
want  cannon — four  furnaces  make  them  good,  as  large  as  18 
pounders  ;  and  34  pounders  have  been  made,  but  hare  not  as 
yet  stood  proof;  the  manufacturers  say  they  are  sure  of  suc- 
cess* Exceeding  good  muskets  are  made  here,  and  I  suppose 
wiA  you,  but  what  comes  of  them  I  canH  find  out,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  great  many  of  our  troops  are  unarmed,  and^we  are 
not  able  to  get  arms  for  them.  1  have  made  great  inquiries 
about  this  matter,  and  have  been  always  told  that  every  man 
who  could  work  at  the  business  was  employed.  I  wish  to 
know  if  that  be  the  case  with  you,  and  what  the  price  of  mus- 
kets is.  Our  musket  committee  have  been  able  to  make  but 
two  contracts  for  making  muskets,  but  I  hope  our  endeavours 
have  set  others  a  going.  The  congress  was  appointed  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  whole,  but  this  canU  be  done  without 
knowing  the  circumstances  of  all  the  parts  ;  but  as  I  wish  tbe 
salvation  of  my  country,  1  know  nothing  of  our  colony  but 
what  1  find  out  by  accident.  I  write  letters  of  inquiry  in  vain. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  &ore  r^ular  in  doing  business  for  the  fu- 
ture, or  we  shall  need  leading-strings  ^ain. 

FROM  E.  GERRT. 

Philadelphia,  Mdg  31,  1776. 

The  conviction  which  the  late  measures  of  administration 
have  brought  to  the  minds  of  doubting  persons,  has  such  an 
efiect,  that  I  think  the  colonies  cannot  long  remain  an  inde- 
pendent, depending  people,  but  that  they  will  declare  them- 
selves as  their  interest  and  safety  have  long  required,  ^itirely 
separated  At>m  the  prostituted  government  of  Great  Britain. 

Upon  this  subject,  1  have  written  to  our  friend.  Col.  Ome, 
and  beg  leave  to  refer  you  thereto.  The  principal  object  of  oar 
attention,  at  this  important  time,  I  think,  should  be  the  manu- 
facturing of  arms,  lead,  and  clothing,  and  obtaining  flints — ^for  I 
suppose,  since  the  measures  adopted  by  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  that  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  with  our  assembly, 
of  the  propriety  of  declaring  for  independency ;  and,  therefore, 
that  our  thoughts  will  be  mostly  directed  to  the  means  of  sup- 
porting it.  Powder  and  cannon  are  so  successfully  manufac- 
tured, that  if  the  spirit  continues,  and  with  sufficient  encourage- 
ment for  the  manufacturer,  I  think  we  may  be  sure  of  full  sup- 
plies. With  respect  to  arms,  then,  is  it  not  necessary  that  each 
assembly  should  give  such  encouragement  as  will  effectually 
answer  the  purpose?  J  was  of  opinion,  last  fall,  that  twelve 
dollars  should  be  given  for  all  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
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commmarj,  in  consequence  of  the  resolve  then  issued  bj  the 
court,  but  since  that  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  members  in 
^neiul,  and  we  are  now  greatly  in  want  of  this  article,  would 
It  not  be  a  good  plan  to  exempt  from  the  duties  of  war  all  ma- 
nufacturers of  fire  arms ;  to  give  a  premium  to  Uiem  for  each 
apprentice  which  they  shall  take,  and  journeyman  that  they 
shall  employ,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  dollars  for  all  that  shaU 
be  delivered  agreeable  to  the  former  resolve  in  twelve  months  ? 
Surely,  when  the  success  of  our  measures  so  much  depends  on 
obtaining  this  article,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  such  encou- 
ragement  as  will  obtain  it,  with  as  good  success  as  we  have 
heretofore  the  article  of  saltpetre. 

Lead  you  have  before  attended  to,  and  I  hope  you  will  pur- 
sue the  plan  of  carrying  on  the  works  at  Northampton.  If  a 
manufacturer  is  wanted,  I  apprehend  the  colony  of  Virginia 
will  spare  us  one ;  they  sent  to  Europe  for  several,  and  are 
carrying  on  the  work  in  that  colony.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  pur- 
sue these  objects  as  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Flints  may  be  imported,  and  clothing  manufactured,  if  the 
inhabitants  are  timely  apprized  thereof.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  recommend  to  them  at  large  to  exert  themselves  for  obtain- 
ii%9  by  their  manufactures,  a  sufficiency  of  woollen  and  linen 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  also  for  the  assembly  to  cause  to  be 
made  a  sufficient  number  of  coats,  blankets,  &c.  for  the  sol- 
diers, agreeable  to  the  method  pursued  the  last  year?  The 
men  must  be  well  fed,  clothed,  armed,  and  paid,  or  you  can 
never  oblige  them  to  do  their  duty.  Our  friends,  Major 
Hawley,  the  Speaker,  General  Ome,  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  think, 
will  asast  and  promote  these  measures,  if  you  think  it  conve- 
nient to  suggest  the  same. 

I  hope  one  or  more  cannon  forges  will  be  encouraged  in  our 
colony ;  and  with  respect  to  clothing,  I  think  that  after  this  year 
onr  trade  will  plentifully  supply  us. 

FROM  R.    T.    PAINE. 

JulffSj  1776. 
It  is  our  unhappiness,  in  this  time  of  danger,  to  have  too 
many  Calvinistic  politicians,  who  seem  to  think  their  countiy 
will  be  saved  bv  good  words  and  warm  faith,  without  concomi- 
tant exploits  5  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  a  defect  in  human  na- 
ture, I  think  we  should  not  find  it  in  so  many  places.  I  have  a 
loi^  time  thought  that  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion was  an  essential  object  of  attention,  and  have  accordin^y 
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[>lied  myself  most  intensely  to  it,  and  I  bope  willi  good 
ect 

The  day  before  yesterday  die  decUiatioii  of  American  in- 
depttidency  was  Toted  by  twelve  colonies,  agreeaMe  to  tfie 
sense  of  ttie  cooititnents,  and  New- York  was  silent,  till  their 
new  conTention  (which  sits  next  week)  express  their  assent,  of 
which  we  have  some  doubt  Thus  ttie  issue  is  joined ;  and  it 
is  our  comfortable  reflection,  ttiat  if  by  struggling  we  can 
avoid  that  servile  subjection  which  Britain  demanded,  we  re- 
main a  free  and  happy  people ;  but  if,  through  the  frowns  of 
Providence,  we  sink  in  the  strugrie,  we  do  but  remain  the 
wretched  people  we  should  havebeen  without  this  declara- 
tion. Our  hearts  are  full,  our  hands  are  full ;  may  €rod,  in 
whom  we  trust,  support  us. 

FROM  JOHM  ADAMS. 

Philadelphia,  August  27, 1776. 

You  say  you  have  been  oblised  to  attend  much  upon  the  for- 
tifications. I  am  glad  of  it*  1  am  afraid  that  Boston  harbour 
is  not  yet  impregnable ;  if  it  is  not,  it  ought  to  be  made  so. 

Boston  has  not  grown  into  favour  with  King  George,  Lord 
North,  or  General  Howe.  It  is  no  peculiar  spite  against  New- 
York,  which  has  induced  the  fleet  and  army  to  invade  it ;  it  is 
no  pecuUar  friendship,  favour,  or  partiality  to  Boston,  winch 
has  induced  them  to  leave  it.  Be  upon  your  guard,  hesitate 
at  no  expense,  no  toil,  to  fortify  that  harbour  against  aU  its 
enemies.  You  ouaht  to  suppose  the  whole  British  empire  to 
be  your  enemy,  and  prepare  your  plans  against  its  malice  and 
revenge.  Howe's  army  must  have  winter  quarters  some- 
where, and  will  at  all  hazards.  They  may  try  at  Boston; 
there  they  lost  their  honour ;  there  they  would  fain  regain  it, 
if  they  could.  They  have  a  hard  bone  to  pick  at  New- York, 
acconling  to  present  appearances.  They  are  creeping  on; 
moments  are  now  of  importance.  They  are  landed  on  Long 
Island ;  if  they  attack  our  forts  in  columns,  they  may  carry 
them — but  if  we  do  our  duty,  they  will  lose  the  worth  of  them 
jn  blood.    A  few  days  will  disclose  more  of  their  designs. 
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covrsttioHs  cur  ▲  stu»evt. 

I  WISH  fhat  poetry  could  paint 

The  lineaments  of  beauty  ;  words 
Are  made  for  feelings ;  tbey  are  faint, 

Weak  things  ibr  pencilling.     The  chords 
Of  lyre  and  harp  make  melody 

On  woman^s  love — ^but  woman's  bright 
Andelorious  image — woman's  eye, 

Of  tears  and  tenderness  a  light — 
Woman — bri^t  woman,  as  she  sprui^ 

Creation's  gem,  in  Eden ! — ^nay — 
I  cannot  paint  her ;  I  have  flung 

The  task  despairingly  away* 

I  lov'd  a  woman  once,  of  full 

And  perfect  intellect.     Her  eye 
Was  dark  and  very  beautiful, 

And  told  of  fervent  poetry 
And  earnest  thoughts  beneath.    Her  tone 

Was  like  the  murmuting  of  birds, 
Made  up  of  melody  alone ; 

And  giving  to  her  lightest  words 
The  p<m'er  of  music.    She  was  pale — 

For  feeling  wearieth  the  soul ; 
And  the  sweet  springs  of  life  exhale 

Beneath  the  passionate  control 
Of  fever'd  spirits.    Yet  her  eye 

Would  sometimes  for  a  moment  dow 
And  flash  when  thought  wak'd  suddenly ; 

And  then  athwart  her  cheek  of  snow 
lo^^t  clouds  of  colouring  would  steal 

And  vanish,  as  if  weary  life 
This  only  token  could  reveal 

That  there  was  yet  with  death  a  little  strife. 

I  sat  beside  her,  hour  by  hour, 

And  watch'd  that  hectic,  till  I  knew 
Its  li^test  lan^age*    Strange,  strange  power. 

Which  penciUetb  so  sweet  a  hue 
Upon  the  cheek  it  feeds  on.    Strange 

The  eye  should  grow  so  eloquent, 
So  beautifully  calm,  while  change 

Is  wasting  momently  its  full 
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And  hallowM  language.     Manrel  ye, 

I  lovM  that  dying  g|rl  ?    One  eve — 
A  quiet  summer  eve — I  went 

As  I  was  wont  to  gaze,  and  weave 
My  dreams  of  her  and  Heaven.    Her  room 
V      Was  fragrant  with  her  favourite  flowers. 
Blowing  in  mockery  of  the  bloom 

Which  lingered  yet  a  few  short  houn^ 
Upon  her  wasted  cheek.    Her  hand 

Was  press'd  upon  her  heart,  so  white 
limits  decaying,  ^ou  would  stand 

And  doubt  if  it  were  not  the  light 
Upon  her  snow-white  robe.     Decay ! 

They  call  thee  terrible — but  come 
And  breathe  thou,  even  on  the  gay, 

Thv  beautiful  but  feverish  bloom — 
It  recks  not  if  it  cover  death, 

Or  pain,  or  sufiering — if  thqu  hast 
But  a  slight  carmine  in  thy  breath, 

That  mou  may'st  beautify  the  waste 
Thou  workest  on  th^m — if  thou  givest 

The  eye  a  softer  language,  chastening 
The  temple  at  whose  shrine  thou  livest. 

While  onward  to  the  dark  grave  l^tening, 
Thev  never  will  upbraid  thee.     Well — 

ril  onward  with  my  tale.     The  hours 
Pass'd  fleetly  as  the  lover's  sp^ll 

Will  ever  make  them — ^the  small  flowers 
Had  closed  their  leaves  in  sleep— the  air 

Blew  freshly  on  the  sick  one^s  brow 
With  a  sweet  influence,  for  there 

The  flush  of  pain  came  not,  staining  its  spotless 
snow. 

'Tis  a  hard  thing  to  write.     It  breaks 

M V  tale  of  love  to  her.    She  prest 
Her  hand  upon  her  brow — just  spoke 

Of  other  love  than  mine,  and  was  at  rest 

I  took  the  roses  from  her  hair. 
For  nothing  else  had  motion  there — 
And  it  seem'd  strangely  wrong  to  me 
That  they  should  wave  so  carelessly, 
And  go  not  perishing,  nor  waste, 
Though  she  to  the  damp  grave  had  past. 
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I  strewM  them,  when  the  crowd  was  gone, 
Above  her  grave — they  witherM  on !  Roy« 


ORIGINALITT. 


Obioinalitv  of  invention  or  discovenr,  has  often  been  the 
theme  of  idle  speculation,  and  not  unirequently  of  learned 
controversy.  Many  claimants  have  arisen  for  the  honour  o£ 
ori^nating  every  admired  production  of  a;rt,  or  scieifce,  or  let- 
ters; their  pretensions  have  been  die  subject  of  literary  dis- 
cussion, and  the  popular  favourite  has  in  general  been  re- 
commended to  posterity  by  the  loudest  acclamations  of  cotem- 
porary  applause.  Nor  is  this  anxict;)^  to  obtain  the  reputation 
of  original  merit  without  a  rational  incentive.  Originality  in 
any  subject  is  uncommon,  and  indicative  of  a  superior  mind* 
The  inventive  genius  who  first  points  out  the  means  of  human 
improvement,  or  the  author  who  enriches  his  pages  with 
new  treasures  of  thought,  is  surely  no  unworthy  candidate  for 
the  fanmortality  of  fame.  To  distinguish  a  merely  mercenary 
aspirant  for  such  distinctions,  from  those  who  are  actuated  by 
more  honourable  motives ;  to  discriminate  between  the  really 
deserving,  and  thote  of  more  doubtful  merit,  is,  from  the  perish- 
able materials  of  human  history,  always  difficult,  and  often 
impossible*  The  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  foundations  of 
that  originality  which  is  worthy  of  our  praise  and  reward,  would 
be,  if  not  a  useful,  at  least  an  interesting  sjpeculation* 

All  effects,  of  whatever  kind,  resulting  from  human  research 
or  inventive  power,  are  evidently  derived  from  two  sources 
odIv;  those  proceeding  from  entirely  new  ideas,  and  those 
which  are  the  combinations  of  ideas  already  known.  All  ideas, 
according  to  the  metaphysicians,  are  derived,  in  the  first  in- 
stftnce,  from  sensible  objects.  Their  combinations  arise  from 
reflection — hence,  the  former  are  the  foundations  of  discovery, 
and  the  latter  of  invention.  Discovery  may  be  either  acci- 
dental, or  the  result  of  logical  induction.  Merely  accidental 
discoveries  can,  it  is  plain,  entitle  the  discoverer  to  no  higher 
distinctions,  or  more  lasting  honours,  than  chance  alone  can 
bestow.  They  are  as  much  within  the  reach  of  the  irrational 
and  illiterate,  as  the  wise  and  learned.  But  when  human  rea- 
son discovers,  from  things  known,  the  existence  of  things  un- 
known, its  effort  and  its  triumph  are  great.  These  are  hap- 
pily exemplified  in  the  discoveries  of  Sie  {)hilosopher  and  the 
astronomer.    Such  discoveries  exalt  the  mind,  and  justly  claim 
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for  their  discorerer  honour  and  applause.  Columbus,  by  the 
poiMer  of  genius,  and  the  force  of  inductive  reasoning,  ^sco- 
vered  a  new  world  beyond  the  western  waters*  Americus 
Vespucius  claimed  the  earliest  discovery,  and  accidentally 
connected  his  name  with  the  American  continent:  but  does 
the  world  consider  the  latter  as  more  than  the  adventoroos 
marine  ?  or  will  Columbus  be  remembered,  while  authentic  his- 
tory exists,  as  other  than  the  enlightened  philosopher  ?  The  oie- 
ritorious  discoverer  is  not,  therefore,  he  who  first  stumbled 
•pon  the  mine,  but  he  whose  philosophic  view  first  recognised 
its  etistence* 

Original  productions,  depending  on  new  cambinatums  of 
known  ideas,  are  numerous  and  diversified.  The  various 
ideas  which  man  receives  from  sensible  objects,  admit  an  al- 
most infinite  number  of  variations.  Among  tiiese  are  inclu- 
ded all  inventions,  whether  in  art,  science,  or  literature. 
These,  however  various  and  boundless,  are  still  susceptible  of 
accurate  division  and  examination*  Three  prominent  classes 
are  easily  distinguished,  viz*  1.  Practical  inventions,  produ- 
ced by  reason,  to  benefit  or  amuse  mankind*  3.  Theories  to 
elucidate  the  hidden  principles  of  nature.  3*  The  fictions  of 
the  imagination*  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  machines  and  in- 
struments used  by  artists,  mechanics,  and  men  of  science* 
They  are  means  invented  by  man  to  facilitate  his  labours,  or 
extend  his  research.  Utility  is  their  standard  of  excellence. 
They  are  directed  to  some  useful  end,  and  when  suceessfiil, 
confer  honour  on  their  inventor.  The  art  of  printing,  the 
telescope,  and  the  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
are  distinguished  examples  of  practical  invention*  Fluxions, 
being  practically  applied  to  the  operations  of  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, belong  also  to  this  class*  The  merit  of  this  invention 
was  long  a  subject  of  learned  controversy ;  but  whetiier  tfie 
author  was  a  native  of  England,  or  of  Germany,  the  world  are 
at  least  undivided  in  their  opinion  of  his  intellectual  ^reatnefc* 
The  fame  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton  is  above  detractiOB. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  where  the  original  elements  are 
equally  open  to  all,  new  combinations  of  them  may  be  simulta- 
neous in  many  minds ;  hence  one  may  be  a  successful  candi- 
date for  the  honours  of  original  invention,  and  yet  not  the  sole 
inventor*  This  seems  to  have  been  ttie  case  in  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  the  art  of  navigation.  It  is  now  well  known, 
tiiat  Fulton  was  not  the  only  American  whose  genius  contribu- 
ted to  this  noblest  work  of  the  age* 

Inventions  in  the  department  of  the  fine  arts  are  practical, 
but  vary  from  those  before  considered,  in  being  intended  to 
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please  the  taste,  rather  than  to  serve  any  purpose  of  utility.  ^ 
Afl  these  are  intended  to  ornament  or  arouse,  a  diversity  of 
tutes  will  always  produce  a  diversity  of  opinions  with  regard 
to  tiieir  merits.  But  whatever  may  be  their  object,  all  opinions 
will  agree  whetiier  tfiey  have  succeeded,  or  grossly  failed,  in 
producing  their  intended  effect.  Hence,  we  may  infer,  gene* 
rally,  that  the  merits  of  a  practical  invention  depend  upon  its 
capacity  to  fulfil  the  purposed  design*  This  capacity  is  the 
jaeasure  of  men^s  obligations,  and  of  the  honoura  due  to  the 
erigiiMd  inventor*  Ingenuity,  indeed,  b  often  displayed  in  the 
wildest  projects*  The  patent  oflSce  abounds  with  models  of 
machines,  mostly  useless,  and  often  impracticable*  These 
ftve  the  abortive  fruits  of  misguided  genius*  Thousands  of  such 
vifionarT  schemes  are  found,  where  one  Arkwright  has  dimi- 
nithed  the  labours  of  the  manufacturer,  or  one  Galileo  extend- 
ed the  views  of  the  astronomer*  Theoretical  combinations 
are,  tn  general,  merely  speculative  opinions*  Geologists  and 
metaphysicians  have,  in  every  era  of  the  world,  formed  their 
own  peculiar  theories  of  the  earth  and  the  mind*  These 
have  varied  with  the  various  characteristics  of  the  individual, 
and  the  various  stages  of  knowledge  in  the  world.  Each  has 
found  its  admirers,  and  its  doctrines  have  been  urged  and  de- 
fended with  the  most  zealouf  and  unwearied  perseverance. 
But  of  these  speculations  none  probably  i>,  and  one  only  can 
be,  true*  Each  may  be  original,  each  may  be  ingenious ;  vet 
all  are  little  better  than  idle  conjecture,  while  truth  remains, 
•adperbaps  forever  will  remain,  undi-^covered. 

The  inventians  of  the  imagination  are  more  numerous  than 
any  other*  Its  wanderings  are  only  confined  within  the  limits 
of  complex  ideas*  All  the  glories  of  nature — all  the  beauties 
ot  art— -all  the  excellencies  of  character,  with  all  that  can  ex- 
cite sympathy,  or  affection,  or  benevolence,  furnish  materials 
for  the  picture  it  draws,  for  the  structure  it  erects*  The  ever 
active  fancy  creates,  at  each  moment,  new  beings,  new  actions, 
and  new  scenery*  The  mind,  desirous  of  novelty,  exerts  its 
inventive  powers  to  gratif)'  its  ruling  passion,  and  seeks  in  an 
ioiaginary  creation  those  varied  delights  which  the  real  one 
cannot  supply ;  hence  comes  all  the  machinery  of  romance, 
with  the  tender  and  beautiful  imagery  of  poetry  ;  hence,  the 
Elysian  field,  the  waters  of  Lethe,  the  Styeian  lake,  and  all  the 
incidents  of  heathen  mythology,  so  full  of  classic  interest  and 
poetic  beauty ;  hence,  also,  many  of  the  charms  of  meditation, 
and  the  visions  of  hope*  The  poet  and  the  novelist,  by  the 
aUnrements  of  fictitious  song  or  story,  divert  the  attention,  for 
a  brief  moment,  froin  cares  that  perplex,  and  anxieties  that 
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obtrade  upon  the  wearied  mind*  And.  who  would  destroj 
such  pleasing  delusions  f  The  source  of  these  pleasures  it  tM 
love  of  novelty.  To  gratify  this  insatiable  propensitj,  ttie  wri- 
ter of  poetry  or  romance  compares  and  combines  the  materiria 
with  which  nature  and  art  supply  him  in  evei^  yarietj  of  form, 
and  manner,  and  incident.     Wnatever  is  original  in  these  com* 

Eositions,  can  only  be  some  new  combinations  of  ideas  already 
nown ;  for  it  is  needless  to  say,  tfiat  no  new  ideas  can  be  crea- 
ted by  the  utmost  power  of  the  mind.  However  wild  or 
strange  the  world  which  imagination  invents,  and  the  beings 
who  people  it,  that  world  and  those  beings  must  necessarily  be 
derived  from  known  existence*  The  elementary  ideas  are 
drawn  from  nature.  In  combining  those  ideas,  the  author  is, 
however,  free  to  range  through  the  wide  wilderness  of  opinioBB, 
prejudices,  and  superstitions,  prevalent  at  different  periods, 
and  among  different  nations  of  the  world.  The  geography  of 
human  nature  presents  him  with  all  that  is  strange,  or  peculiar, 
or  diversified.  Its, history  developes  the  sources  of  mental 
sublimity,  or  of  moral  degradation,  and  exhibits,  in  the  strong- 
est colours,  the  images  of  past  glory,  and  tfie  beauties  of  dt- 
parted  excellence.  And  while  3ie  writer  selects  his  materials, 
and  combines  them  in  every  variety  of  light  and  shade, 

'<  Bright  eyM  Fancj.  hovering  o'er, 
Scatters  from  her  pictar'd  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 

The  novelist  finds  subjects  for  story  in  the  peculiar  cnstoais 
and  traditionary  records  of  different  nations ;  he  can  la^  the 
scene  of  his  narrative  in  countries  not  yet  emerged  firom  intel- 
lectual darkness,  or  at  periods  of  time,  when  those  who  are 
now  polished  and  cultivated  were  rude  and  unenlightened. 
What  we  do  not  believe  or  respect  ourselves,  we  are  mllii^  to 
hear  related  of  those  to  whom  fame  or  history  has  attributed 
such  belief  or  respect.  Why  did  the  mysterious  romances  of 
the  last  century  excite  so  much  interest  and  pleasure?  Was 
it  not  that  the  story  was  generally  related  of  a  people  whose 
minds  were  yet  uncultivated,  and  whose  opinions  were  still 
superstitious  ?  Would  not  the  genii  of  the  Persian  tales  be  te- 
dious beings,  when  transplanted  firom  the  r^ons  of  the  east,  to 
some  soil  less  fertile  in  supernatural  events  ?  But,  as  it  is,  these 
tales  are  interesting  not  only  to  the  rude  peasant,  whose  mind 
is  prepared  by  ignorance  and  credulity  for  the  reception  of  the 
most  marvellous  events,  but  also  to  the  liberal  and  learned. 
The  comprehensive  mind  of  Montesquieu  delisted,  in  its  inter- 
vals of  relaxation,  to  tread  the  wild  and  adventurous  path  of 
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Panian  imagination.  Had  tboee  stories  been  related  of  a  peo* 
pie  whose  precise  habits  and  sober  feelings  had  loi^  estrai^^ 
them  firom  the  reoatation  of  such  delusions,  their  evident  m- 
coi^rai^  would  nave  destroyed  their  interest.  This  is  one 
amoi^  the  namerous  proofs,  that  fitness  and  propriety  are  as 
necessary  in  works  of  imagination,  as  in  the  ornament  of  dress, 
or  the  proportions  of  a  building.  The  sources  of  beauty  are 
the  same  m  all  things.  They  vary  little,  whether  developed 
in  the  lineaments  of  the  human  countenance,  beheld  in  the 
monumental  remains  of  architectural  ingenuity,  or  difiused 
through  the  nobler  works  of  the  poet  and  philosopher. 
Wherever  grace  and  harmony  are  displayed  among  flie  pro* 
ductions  of  genius,  or  the  works  of  nature,  a  sensation  of  beau- 
ty is  felt,  and  emotions  of  delist  are  excited.  The  want  of 
eidier  would,  on  the  contrarv,  displease  by  producing  an  idea 
of  harshness  or  deformity.  He,  therefore,  who  woula  excel  in 
works  of  taste,  must  frequently  neglect  originality,  to  adorn 
what  has  already  been  invented. 

Worksof  imagination  are  always  intended,  by  thedisplay  of  in- 
genuity, or  the  excitement  of  strong  interest,  to  amuse  the  mind, 
and  awaken  the  passions.  As  they  can  easily  turn  the  feelii^ 
into  any  channel,  they  are  unworthy  of  approbation  when  the 
sentiment  excited  is  not  virtuous.  Originality  in  such  a  sub- 
ject may  justly  be  deemed  meritorious,  when,  by  novelty, 
beauty  of  imagery,  or  congruity  of  incident,  they  please  the 
reader  without  inculcating  immorality,  and  relate  events  with- 
out violating  probability.  If  they  do  not  inform  the  mind, 
they  may  improve  the  heart.  The  youthful  reader  may  catch 
enthusiasm  trom  some  patriotic  Wallace,  and  emulating  the 
visionary  hero,  become  the  generous  champion  of  his  native 
land.  Fictitious  narratives  are  generally  well  received  by  the 
world,  and  their  original  author  enjoys,  while  living,  a  distinc- 
tion and  renown  seldom  yielded  to  those  whose  productions 
are  far  more  useful  and  instructive.  He  who  moves  our  pas- 
sions is  better  rewarded  than  he  who  supplies  our  necessities  ^ 
for  the  hope  of  pleasure  is  always  more  predominant  than  the 
fear  of  want. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  apparent  that  originality,  in 
order  to  merit  our  admiration  and  encouragement,  must  dis- 
play in  its  inventions  and  discoveries,  the  exercise  of  an  intel- 
lect whose  operations  are  directed  to  the  laudable  purpose 
of  benefiting  the  human  family.  Most  others  are  generally 
either  the  visions  of  a  wild  and  disordered  imagination,  or  ori- 
ginate from  some  aberration  of  reason.  Hence  such  improve- 
ments as  abridge  the  labours,  or  minister  to  the  comforts  and 
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convemences  of  man,  are  worthy  objects  of  our  patronage  asd 
regard.  It  is  obvious  that  we  should  always  be  careful  to  ssb- 
jeet  the  merits  of  every  iimovation  to  a  critical  analjrsis,  leat 
we  should  ignoraatly  waste  our  munificence  in  cherid^ing  spe- 
eulating  theorists,  to  the  injury  <^  deserving  bene&ctors.  It  is 
true  that  the  secrets  of  nature  have  been  revealed,  and  facts  low 
bfiried  in  doubt  been  brought  to  light,  by  the  most  chimericu 
speculations.  Modem  chemistry  owes  much  of  its  present 
usefulness  to  the  experiments  of  the  Alchymists*  But  such 
results  depend  too  much  on  fortuitous  circumstances  to  entitle 
them  to  be  considered  as  the  natural  fruits  of  the  follies  from 
which  ttiey  were  fortunately  derived.  There  are  fanatics  and 
false  prophets  in  morals  and  science  as  well  as  in  reUgion.  The 
worid  hfl^  even  now  its  visionaries,  who  seek  to  undermine  the 
princinles  of  social  order,  which  have  long  received  the  sanction 
of  civilized  communities,  and  to  substitute  for  them  tiimr  own 
£intastic  systems,  whose  leading  doctrines  are  not  only  at  war 
with  the  best  feeling  of  our  natures,  but  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  precepts  of  Christianity.  Such  self'^named  philanthropists 
are  actuated  by  the  vain-glorious  motive  of  immortaluEiBg 
themselves  as  the  founders  of  some  novel  scheme  of  govem- 
nent,  or  as  the  propagators  of  some  newly  discovered  creed. 
If  nature  has  ei^owed  these  individuals  with  superior  aq>aci- 
ties,  they  are  guilty  of  a  gross  misapplication  of  their  powers. 
The^  do  not  deserve  ttiat  the  world  should  countenance  and 
admire  projects,  that  wear  a  show  of  public  good  only  to  aiaik 
the  designs  of  their  selfish  ambition.  It  is  enou^  to  do  what 
we  fear  is,  after  all,  done  too  rarely  and  too  tardily — ^to  cherish 
such  exhibitions  of  genius  as  are  really  useful  and  meritorious. 

AN  ANCHOBITE. 


THB  LOVES  or  THE  SHELL  FISHES* 

A  Crab  there  was,  a  dashing  young  blade, 
And  he  was  in  love  with  a  Lobster  maid ; 
But  the  Lobster  maid  was  a  terrible  prude, 
And  she  told  her  mamma  diat  the  Crab  was  rude. 
Said  her  dear  mamma,  ^^  pray,  what  did  he  do  ? 
Did  he  give  you  a  kiss,  or  a  billet  doux  ?^' 
^^  Oh,  no,^'  said  she,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
But  he  ogles  me  so— 'tis  so  shocking  ill-bred. 
That  I  vow,  if  he  still  persists  in  his  suit, 
V\l  box  the  ears  of  the  impudent  brutfs'' 
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But  an  Oyster  dandy  saw  the  roaid— - 

^^  Oh,  split  me,^'  said  he,  ^^  miss,  if  I  am  afraid  !'^ 

So  tighter  he  bracM  his  corset  shell, 

And  strutted  away  with  a  Broadway  swell. 

And  he  told  the  maid,  as  he  twirled  his  seal, 

^*  He'd  die  at  her  feet,  if  a  dandy  could  kneeh'' 

^  Oh,  sir,"  said  she,  ^^  since  that  canU  be. 

You  know  you  can  hang  yourself  on  a  tree. 

And  the  Oyster  raved — ^^  But  no,''  said  she, 

^^  You  never  shall  die  of  scorn  from  me." 

So  she  gave  him  her  ruby  red  hand  to  kiss, 

And  he  felt  like  a  fish  in  a  sea  of  bliss ; 

But  the  Crab,  he  cocked  his  hat  in  their  faces, 

And  challenged  the  Oyster  to  fight  at  two  paces. 

The  ground  was  marked,  and  they  took  their  stand, 

And  a  Barnacle  gave  the  word  of  command ; 

They  took  their  aim,  and  the  Oyster  fell ! 

But,  alas,  the  worst  of  the  tale  is  to  tell ; 

For  while  he  weltenng  lay  m  his  shell, 

A  giddy  young  Muscle  that  pas^d  that  way, 

And  saw  the  end  of  the  fatal  aflray, 

Declared  that  the  Lobster's  love  was  a  sham, 

For  he'd  just  seen  her  married  that  mom  to  a  Clam# 


ELEGY. 

"  Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

Apollo's  lyre  is  in  my  hand,  but  where's  the  minstrel  god, 
Whose  matchless  voice  of  old  was  heard  by  mountain,*vale,  and 

flood? 
These  chords  his  magic  fingers  should  alone  awake — and  why? 
The  beautiful  alone  may  mourn  the  beautiful  that  die. 

Mv  lyre !  I  charge  thee  ^isper  in  thy  selectest  tone. 
Why  thou  in  leaves  of  cypress  art  o'er  my  shoulder  thrown  ? 
Speak  mournfully  and  softly,  since  thou  hast  dared  to  try 
la  song,  the  wildly  changing  light  that  fills  the  dying  eye ! 

Thou  sayest,  I  sing  of  her  who  lived,  but  now  is  dead  and  gone ; 
Of  hearts  now  broke  as  dew-drops  break,  which  meet  and  melt 
to  one : 
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Of  death,  the  swift  fiuniliar-— of  smiles,  when  life  bad  flown. 
Like  the  lingerii^  streaks  of  sunshine  when  ttie  oib  itself  is 
down. 

The  laughinE  May  is  coming  soon,  bat  thou  sbalt  c(nBe  no 
more! 

The  birds  will  sing,  the  flowers  will  bloom,  as  sweetly  as  be- 
fore; 

But  ttiine  own  rapturous  melodj' — ^thy  roses,  white  and  red — 

Where  are  they  ?  fled  to  that  lone  land  of  tilings  remembered ! 

Few  days  are  past,  since  to  our  lips  the  sparkling  cup  we 

raised; 
Thy  health  we  drank,  while  brightly  by  the  happy  fireside 

blazed; 
Oh  how  our  eyes  hung  over  thee,  our  hearts  toward  ttice 

burned. 
In  wishes,  that  tfiy  golden  hair  to  silver  might  be  turned. 

The  archangelic  trump  shall  sound  and  wake  the  world^s  long 

sleep. 
And  awfully  o'er  land  and  sea  its  thunder-peals  shall  leap ! 
The  dead  of  ages  then  shall  quake,  but  to  thy  slumbering  ear, 
Like  tile  silver  voice  of  seraph  harps,  oh  may  its  blast  appear! 


A  NIGHTMARE* 

"A  foal  of  nightmare;  marry,  and  well  named."— 0/d  Play. 

^  Well,  December  has  set  io,  and  we  shall  find  the  nights  long  enough 
for  all  our  dreams.  Even  Bob  Noodle,  that  was  wont  to  snooze  away 
July  afternoons  behind  hay- stacks,  can  now  keep  about  house  without 
nodding  ^ — Old  •Almanack. 

That  "a//  men  are  bom  free  and  equal^'^^  is  the  great  poli- 
tical axiom  under  which  our  countqb^as  grown  vasuy  power- 
ful and  happy.  The  lawyers  talk  of  beautiful  fictions  of  the 
law — ^mere  nctions,  on  which  principles  of  Jurisprudence  are 
made  to  rest,  solid  and  philosophical,  and  of  the  most  benefi-' 
cent  tendency ;  but  to  speak  of  a  fiction  in  politics,  would, 
doubtless,  be  as  absurd  as  to  prate  of  a  fiction^n  ethics  or  ma- 
thematics *,  it  wouM  be  a  palpable  solecism.  All  men,  in  one 
sense,  at  least,  are,  it  would  seem,  brought  to  a  level — so  that 
there  is,  after  all,  one  common  ground  upon  which  we  can  ap 
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meet— ud  I  am  rer^  gkd  to  bear  it ;  for  I  had  been  romina- 
ting  apon  the  varieties  and  contradictions  of  tastes,  and  tem<> 

Cr  and  disposition,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  until  I 
d  grown  almost  to  conclude,  that  society  was  getting  out  of 
joint,  and  an  ideal  chaos  was  fest  picturing  itself  to  my  brain ; 
yfrbea,  as  I  puffed  my  segar,  and  watched  the  eraceful  foldings 
and  earrings  of  the  cloudy  volumes  I  poured  fortti,  a  quieting 
influence  luckily  came  to  my  relief.  A  drowsy  inertness  be- 
ffn  to  gather  upon  my  fietculties — a  calm  so  thorough  had 

Sread  itself  over  my  nervous  system,  diat  sense  itself  seemed 
bing  gradually  away*  There  appeared,  however,  a  glimpse 
of  inteuect  left,  but  it  seemed  as  a  dim  taper  placed  in  the 
midst  of  wild  and  fantastic  ima^  that  excitea  wonder,  without 
tiie  power  <)f  satisfying  curiosity.  Eveiy  tiling  was  mvstical 
and  strange  about  me.  I  was  conscious  of  some  kind  of  exist- 
ence ;  but  vdiether  it  was  purely  spiritual,  or  whether  a  corpo- 
real nature  pertained  to  it,  I  could  not  well  determine.  There 
were  some  circumstances  which  inclined  me  to  the  latter  con- 
elusion.  I  thought  I  could  discern  an  uncomfortable  com- 
pression of  my  limbs ;  then,  as  I  attempted  to  extend  them, 
somettiing  so  very  like  the  annoying  properties  of  sharp  point- 
ed rafters  and  unclenched  nails  saluted  the  extremities,  that  I 
became  almost  convinced  that  I  was  not  free  from  the  ills  of 
humanity.  1  made  an  effort  to  rub  my  eyes,  and  grasped 
flom^thing  soft:,  which,  after  maturely  debating  the  matter  with 
myself,  I  made  out  to  bear  very  much  the  resemblance  of  a 
CMweb.  It  also  seemed  to  me,  that  my  sense  of  smeUing  was 
not  totally  lost;  I  was  ready  to  swear  to  a  dry,  pent  up,  woody 
effluvia,  which  at  first  threatened  me  witfi  sufibcation.  But  I 
was  again  confounded  at  the  wonderful  readiness  with  which 
nur  oigans,  if  I  had  any,  accommodated  themselves  to  this  state 
of  atmosphere.  I  thereupon  felt  encoun^ed,  and  essaying 
again  my  ability  at  vision,  clearly  perceived  a  ray  of  light  at  a 
l^reat  distance  above  me  in  a  perpendicular  line.  I  lay  mo- 
tionless some  time,  speculating  upon  my  situation.  Had  I 
ftdlen  into  the  crater  of  some  extinguished  volcano,  or  got  ram- 
med by  mistake  into  one  of  Queen  Ann's  pocket-pieces  ?  or 
was  I  under  the  operation  of  some  spell  of  enchantment?  I 
tried  to  call  to  mind  all  that  1  had  ever  read  or  heard  about 
witchcraft  and  necromancy.  A  pantomime  occurred  to  me, 
wherein  I  had  seen  upon  the  stage  the  process  of  animating 
Hariequin.  First,  a  leg  had  been  made  to  move  by  a  touch  of 
the  magic  wand,  then  an  arm,  until,  by  degrees,  a  wonderful 
activity  was  imparted  to  every  limb  in  his  body.  I  cast  my 
eyes  up  to  the  light  over  my  head,  and  then  thought  of  the 
You  IL  59 
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wonderful  feats  of  Harlequin,  until  I  found  myself  actually  on 
die  ascent.  Thus  encouraged,  I  scrambled  and  climbed,  and 
at  last  got  my  head  upon  a  level  with  four  panes  of  glass,  which 
it  seemed  were  the  medium  through  which  that  lidit  had  been 
admitted  that  had  caused  me  such  doubt«  1  strai^tway  pe^ 
ed  out,  and  found  my  encasement  to  bo  no  other  thsin  a  tall 
spire,  or  turret,  belonging  to  a  church.  I  cast  my  eyes  anx- 
iously around,  and  became  almost  convinced  that  I  was  still  a 
human  being,  and  overlooking  the  bustle  of  a  great  city.  Huge 
masses  of  stone  and  brick  were  heaped  in  every  direction  be- 
low me;  tiles  glittered  under  my  gaze,  and  great  gullying 
streets  sent  upward  the  hum  of  perpetual  clamour  and  motion. 
Men  and  women  looked  like  the  figures  of  a  ouppet-sbow  -, 
their  diminutive  eagerness  of  action  caused  me  to  lau(^*  Here 
is  Lilliput  in  good  earnest,  thought  \.  Oh !  ye  petty  dwellen 
in  dust  and  dmcultv !  here  am  1,  mounted  above  ye  all,  and 
can  overlook  ye  all !  In  truth,  I  waxed  marvellously  self- 
complacent,  and  had  no  one  to  oppose  my  humour,  as  there 
was  no  living  thing  in  my  vicinity  excepting  a  laige  black  spi- 
der, who  inhabited  a  cranny  of  the  old  turret,  and  the  martms 
that  fluttered  about  the  weathercock.  Nevertheless,  my  com- 
placency soon  wore  off  with  the  sense  of  novelty,  and  a  weig^ 
of  listlessness  began  to  press  upon  my  heart  1  saw  a  ^y 
blowing  soap  butmles  out  at  a  ^rret  window,  and  two  doves 
cocHngupon  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  fell  into  a  mood  of  senti- 
mental sadness.  The  idea  of  distance,  let  me  turn  my  bead 
which  way  I  would,  was  always  most  prominently  before  bm, 
and  it  cannot  therefore  be  wondered  at,  if  my  meditaticms  were 
carried  quite  back  to  my  schoolboy  days.  I  thought  of  fte 
little  damsel,  with  a  checked  tire,  that  the  schoolmaster  almost 
flogged  the  tender  passion  out  of  my  nature  for  penning  a  copy 
of  verses  to-— of  me  tear  that  stood  in  her  soft  blue  eye  the 
while — of  her  growing  malapert  as  she  grew  up,  and  at  last 
marrying  an  alderman,  and  turning  out  a  dash.  Here  my  own 
eyes  grew  dim,  and  I  was  fain  to  seek  relief  for  my  sensibilities 
by  thrusting  forth  my  moralizing  vein,  to  expatiate  at  large 
over  the  great  panorama  of  life.  But  I  soon  found  that  the 
springs  of  the  most  enduring  delights,  as  well  as  the  sources  of 
the  most  acute  and  bitter  sorrow,  are  only  to  be  found  within 
a  narrow  circle.  Spread  over  a  wide  surface,  thought  becomes 
thin,  and  feeling  superficial.  Objects  and  points  of  interest  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  material  vision,  are 
scattered  and  made  dim  by  distance.  Chequered  and  various 
as  the  world  is,  yet,  viewed  in  the  general,  the  effect  of  contrast 
and  picturesque  arrangement,  and  all  that  gives  relief  and 
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beauty  to  the  individual  landscape,  are  effaced  and  lost  to  the 
sense.    One  unvaried    tameness    stretches    throughout   the 
whole.     Nor  will  the  mind,  thrown  upon  itself,  £ul  soon  to  be- 
come weary  and  dissatisfied.     But  if  the  recluse,  who,  from 
excessive  refinement,  cherishes  his  sympathies  apart  from  the 
world,  dreading  the  contact  of  vanity  or  of  artifice  as  a  blight 
upon  their  purity,  tastes  the  heaviness  of  solitude,  and  is  in 
danger  of  sinking  under  a  moody  misanthropy ;  how  much 
more  pitiable  most  he  be,  who,  looking  down  upon  his  fellow 
men,  has  not  only  the  languor  of  loneliness,  but  the  weight  of 
his  own  vanity  to  sustain.    And  yet  a  fallacious  promise  is  for 
ever  ottering  itself  forth  in  the  breath  of  the  million.     The 
cravings  of  ambition  are  pampered  by  it;  and  in  the  swell  of 
exultation,  and  the  short-live^  ecstacy  of  triumph,  men  arc 
seen  to  take*a  willing  leave  of  every  real  good,  and  renounce, 
in  the  levity  of  intoxication,  all  chance  of  solid  happiness. 
The  truth  is,  that  action  and  passion,  the  strong  and  quicken- 
ing impulses,  as  well  as  the  less  obtrusive  and  more  delicately 
constituted  order  of  our  perceptions,  owe  their  highest  power 
and  their  best  influences  to  an  innate  acknowledgment  or  near- 
ness—«  home-bred  claim  of  communion — a  principle  by  which 
warmth  and  freshness  is  given  to  the  affections,  and  freedom, 
and  life,  and  healthfiil  vigour,  is  thrown  around  the  social  cha* 
racter.     I  was  almost  startled  to  find  myself  drawing  such  po- 
sitive deductions,  for  a  strange  sense  of  being  and  not  being 
still  adhered  to  me.    An  invisible  spell  seemed  exercising  a 
fiintastic  power  over  me,  which  I  could  not  control  or  account 
for ;  and  I  know  not  but  under  its  influence  I  might  have  been 
held  to  tenant  my  old  tower  as  perseveringly  as  the  Elgyptian 
kiitts  their  pyramids,  had  not  an  mcident  occurred,  which  sud- 
denly translated  me  into  new  r^ons  of  wonder.     I  have 
mentioned  the  large  black  spider  t^t  occupied  a  nook  at  my 
elbow*    Reverential  and  decorous  in  his  carriage,  he  at  first 
attracted  my  notice  and  good  will.     By  dmees,  he  became  to 
me  as  a  humble  companion  and  pet,  and,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  I 
b^an  to  have  a  sort  of  an  affection  towards  him.     The  last  re- 
collection I  have  of  my  steeple  abode,  was  seeing  this  spider 
crawl  from  his  nest,  and  get  upon  a  beam,  when,  m  the  midst 
of  a  sympathetic  intercourse  of  kindness  between  us,  he  sud- 
denly disengaged  his  hold  and  dropped.    At  that  instant  I  be- 
came possess^  with  the  sensation  of  one  falling  with  great 
rapidity,  seated  upon  a  woolsack  and  unreelii^  silk,  until  I 
found  myself  landed  safely  in  a  spacious  piazza  below.     In  mv 
journey  downward,  I  experienced,  as  I  drew  nearer  to  fresh 
air,  all  my  fancies  about  Harlequin  to  be  returning,  and  as  my 
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fiMt  struck  the  floor  with  a  great  bomkl,  I  no  loiter  JUrabted 
that  I  was  Harle(|uio  himself;  and  a  strip  of  lath  whicb  I 
had  seized  bold  of  in  my  first  frb;ht,  I  found  actuallj  changed 
into  a  wand  in  my  hand.  My  mend  the  spider  had  abo  on- 
dei^one  a  transformation.  Black  he  remained  as  ink,  hot  a 
spider  no  longer.  He  stepped  about,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  human  being.  A  silken  tissue  had  extended  itBelf  all 
over  him,  in  form  of  tanonical  weeds.  He  saluted  me  with  a 
hearty  benedicite,  and  bade  me,  in  tones  of  the  most  silvery 
sweetness,  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  not  to  be  awed  by  the  ex* 
temal  solemnity  of  his  air,  for  that  he  himself  had  cut  a  few 
antics,  notwithstanding  outward  appearances.  *^  These  so- 
lemn wecsds,''  said  he,  as  he  drew  tne  semblances  of  his  (unc- 
tion about  him,  ^'  are,  indeed,  a  mighty  clever  disguise,  and 
may  well  serve  to  cheat  the  eye  of  unsuspectii^  simplicity 
by  their  show  of  humility ;  the  high-reaching  spirit  of  a  Wol- 
sey  was  wont  to  masquerade  under  a  covering  not  less  sombre. 
But,  ah !  those  were  days  when  golden  stakes  were  to  be  play- 
ed for  by  the  priesthood.  The  time  has  passed  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  opinion  to  be  bound  prostrate  Wore  the  cowl  and 
crosier.  The  purposes  of  ambition  may  be  brooded  over  in 
the  cloister,  but  it  is  in  tfie  world  alone,  the  active  and  breath- 
ing world,  that  they  are  to  be  realized — and  must  pride  of  heart 
be  for  ever  held  in  rebuke  by  these  trappings  of  perpetual 
mortification  ?  Here  have  I  been  spreading  my  wehi  aboat 
these  walls,  until  my  theologpical  bowels  are  quite  spun  oot. 
Mr.  Harlequin,  Mr.  Harlequin,  the  aspiring  spirit  within  me 
chafes  under  such  restraints  of  fimction — I  can  no  longer  en- 
dure it — ^the  part  I  have  been  playing  must  be  thrown  by — the 
lowly  monk  must  give  place  to  ti^e  man  of  the  world,  and  I 
must  set  forth  in  the  career  of  ambition,  firee  and  unencum- 
bered. And  hereupon,  Mr.  Harlequin,  if  you  will  stand  still 
long  enough  to  hear  me  out,"  (for  1  was  growii^  restive,) 
^^  would  I  crave  your  friendly  aid.  You  must  know,  tbat  cus- 
tom, with  her  awkward  notions  of  decent  consistency,  has 
thrown  grievous  impediments  in  my  way.  There  is  that  heap 
of  canonical  records — it  is  a  five-barred  fence  to  my  wishes — 
if  I  could  once  leap  that  barrier,  I  might  snap  my  fin^  at  fur- 
ther scruple,  and  laugh  in  the  face  of  the  inquisition  itself. 
Now  if,  through  the  potency  of  your  magic,  you  would  impart 
the  necessary  agility  to  my  heels,  I  doubt  not,  but  by  one  grand 
somerset,  to  clear  myself  of  the  church  for  ever."  "  And  well 
might  mother  church  rejoice  in  such  a  deliverance,"  said  1  \o 
myself;  signifjring,  at  the  same  time,  my  readiness  to  comply 
with  bis  request,  and  waving  jny  wand  three  times,  as  a  signal 
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to  disrobe*  The  token  was  eagerly  seized  ou — cowl,  bands, 
and  sacred  vestmeDts,  were  thrown  aside  with  an  alacrity  that 
surprised  me.  Nothing  seemed  to  stay  for  a  moment  the  hot 
impetuosity  of  the  youn^  monk^s  haste,  excepting  a  laige  cha* 
lice  of  rare  workmanship  and  rich  material,  which  be  cast  a 
lingering  look  upon,  and  turning  to  me,  had  the  audacity  to  in- 
quire whether  it  might  not  be  possible  for  him  to  bear  it  off 
under  his  arm.  Offended  at  such  barefaced  effrontery,  in  the 
impatience  of  my  indignation,  I  gave  him  so  smart  a  thwack  with 
my  wand,  as  hurled  him,  at  once,  entirely  without  the  pre- 
cincts  of  consecrated  ground.  And  that  blow  was  well  be- 
stowed, thought  I ;  it  has,  at  least,  delivered  a  sacred  calling 
from  the  hypocritical  grimace  and  arrogant  mockery  of  one 
false  pretender — a  fellow  on  whom  neither  the  solemnity  of 
office  nor  association  could  impress  one  sentiment  or  feeling 
beyond  the  poor  expediencies  of  a  vain  world.  But  such  is 
man.  The  ocean  rolls  awfully  in  the  storm — ^^the  storm  passes, 
and  all  is  hushed,  and  the  outward  eye  beholds  only  one  vast 
and  quiet  expanse.  We  see  not  the  mighty  leviathan  in  his 
struggles — the  ever  restless  myriads  that  those  depths  enve- 
lope, send  not  a  ripple  to  the  surface — ^no  ^sh,  or  whirl- 
pool, gives  note  that  the  voracious  shark  has  seized  his  prey — 
all  to  view  is  serene  and  peaceful  as  the  slumber  oi  infan- 
cy. Nor  less  dark  and  mysterious  are  the  depths  and 
workings  of  the  human  soul.  Who  shall  trace  the  secret  sub- 
tleties of  motive — ^the  hidden  toils  and  throes  in  which  the 
spirit  labours  ?  One  beneficent  impulse  may  seem  to  wrajp  the 
whole  beioK*  The  remainder  of  the  soliloquy  was  lost  within 
the  folds  of  a  canvass  bag*  My  eyes,  that  hid  been  fixed  in 
thoughtful  sadness  upon  the  young  monk,  as  he  capered  off 
among  the  crowd,  were  all  at  once  veiled  bv  a  floodly  thick- 
ness of  merchantable  duck,  and  in  a  twinkung  I  felt  myself 
raised,  neck  and  heels,  from  the  earth,  and  moving  pretty 
fwifUy  through  the  air.  ^^  Paddy  O'Rouke  in  the  talons  of  an 
eagle,"  to  a  certainty,  thou^t  1.  But  no— the  breath  of  two 
or  three  hearty  curses  warned  me  of  a  near  proximity  to  the 
tmiwny  shoulders  of  a  couple  of  stout  porters,  and  a  certain 
^tling  stir  and  noise  that  rose  up  around  me,  dispelled  every 
idea  of  a  voyage  into  the  regions  of  infinite  space,  and  at  once 
turned  down  me  imagination  to  the  realities  of  a  mere  coast- 
wise navigation,  throij^h  divers  unknown  streets  and  alleys. 
At  last,  mv  pilots  made  a  halt — a  door  creaked  upon  its  hinges, 
and  then  the  sound  of  faltering  footsteps,  evidentfv  those  of  age 
and  decrepitude,  were  heard  upon  a  stairway,  ana  notes,  seem- 
ingly those  of  chuckling  self-felicitation,  issued  from  the  same 
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quarter*  We  were  forthwith  in  motion  again,  and  after  as- 
cending a  staircase,  and  passing  through  one  or  two  passages,  I 
was  unceremoniously  swung  from  the  shoulders  of  the  porters, 
and  bestowed  at  full  length  upon  the  bare  floor  of  an  inner 
apartment*  I  heard  the  price  of  mj  capture  arranged  and  ad- 
justed ;  while,  from  a  continuous  undertone  of  exultation,  I 
would  now  and  then  catch  the  words,  '^  glory  of  natural  sci- 
ence," "  wonderful  specimen,"  "  immortality  to  the  discover- 
rer" — ^but  these  seemmgly  involuntary  ejaculations  grew  Wint- 
er and  fainter,  as  the  person  who  uttered  them  was  manifestly 
receding  from  my  neighbourhood.  At  last  all  was  silent*  toe- 
ing somewhat  impatient  to  reconnoitre  my  quarters,  1  found 
means  to  get  my  bead  so  far  without  the  mouth  of  the  sack  in 
which  I  lay  ensconced,  that  I  could  look  about  me — and  a 
curious  view  presented  itself;  large  folios,  of  very  musty  and 
ancient  appearance,  with  dried  plants  and  grasses,  projecting 
an  ample  iringe  from  between  the  leaves,  were  disposed  va- 
riously about  the  apartment*  Minerals  enough  to  M^Adam- 
ise  all  Picadilly,  occupied  ample  shelves  on  one  side ;  wide 
spread  surfaces  of  wainscotting  were  completely  studded  with 
insects ;  stufied  snakes,  Uzards,  and  alligators,  hung  dangling 
from  the  ceiling ;  here  the  glass  eyes  of  a  bald  easle  glared  full 
on  the  enormous  Jaws  of  a  shark ;  and  there  the  feathers  of  the 
bird  of  paradise  flaunted  gaily  over  a  nest  of  barnacles — ^while 
a  small  table,  on  which  rested  a  broken  retort,  and  a  half-hour 
glass,  with  two  or  three  antique,  black  looking  chairs,  constitu- 
ted the  ordinary  furniture  of  the  room*  As  I  gazed  around 
upon  this  motley  congr^tion  of  wonders,  the  patting  of  foot- 
steps along  the  passage-way,  together  with  the  audible  whispers 
of  two  voices  in  earnest  dialogue,  saluted  my  ear*  "I  vow, 
Dolly,  the  old  philosopher  has  been  hunting  grubs  and  but- 
terflies to  some  purpose  this  morning — as  sure  as  Pm  a  sinner, 
he^s  caught  a  creature  as  big  as  a  man."  ^^  Yes,  and  as  tfaev 
trundled  it  over  the  hanniBitTB  in  a  great  bag,  it  seemed,  for  all 
the  world,  Jenny,  to  be  formed  just  like  one."  "  Now,  if  I 
wa'nt  afraid  master  was  in  the  lathtiary^  Pd  take  a  peep— and 
ttie  door  stands  ajar  too— Pll  venture;  keep  still  your  g^- 
glii^;  take  ofl*  tnat  creaking  shoe;  there  now — hush — ^tip- 
toe*" But,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the  Abigails 
were  not  destined  to  surprise  the  garrison — for,  just  as  Sieir 

Sretty  faces  crossed  the  hne  of  the  pannel,  and  met  my  alrea- 
y  expecting  eye,  I  was  visited  by  an  involuntary  propensity 
to  gain  my  feet,  and  under  the  impulse,  made  such  a  bound  of 
my  whole  body,  as  sent  the  fair  ones  shrieking  from  their  ad- 
venturous post*     Nor  did  the  consternation  end  here — for. 
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from  the  din  and  hubbub  that  reigned  in  t)ie  passage,  it  ap^ 
peared  that  the  affrighted  damsels  had  encountered  in  their 
retreat  a  party  of  grave  virtoosi,  who  were  makine  dieir  war 
up  stairs,  (and  had  reached  the  second  landing-place,)  with 
the  solemn  intent  of  holding  a  scientific  inquest  over  me« 
Cities  have  been  sorely  alarmed,  and  even  whole  armies  have 
been  put  to  route,  bj  very  insignificant  causes.  In  truth,  the 
doctnne  of  impulse,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  ratiocina- 
tion, cannot  be  better  elucidated,  than  by  exhibiting  the  hu- 
man mind  in  a  positive  state  of  panic.  The  wise  as  well' 
as  the  foolish — ^the  learned  as  well  as  die  unlettered — ^the 
valiant  as  well  as  the  timorous — are  all  acted  on  by  a  com- 
mon power,  and  urged  to  a  common  movement,  without 
being  able  to  explain  the  reason  wherefore.  But  I  had  a 
s^nse,  that  it  was  not  for  a  humble  being,  bagged  like  a 
badger,  to  presume  to  solve  the  wonderful  anomalies  of  nature. 
Even  had  I  possessed  a  disposition  towards  such  hi^  specula- 
tions, die  manifold  emblems  of  science,  which  in  every  shape 
and  position  surrounded  me,  would  have  been  enough  to  re- 
press mj  presumption — all  I  can  do  at  present,  therefore,  is  to 
go  on  with  my  story.  Bv  this  time,  the  phalanx  of  worshipful 
philosophers,  by  whom  the  quiet  of  my  privacy  vras  so  nearly 
threatened,  had  fairly  taken  to  their  heels,  and  left  my  dreamy 
fancy  as  unfettered  by  any  train  of  imagined  incidents  of  their 
suggesting,  as  when  the  leisure  of  a  steeple  abode  enabled  it  to  sit 
in  solemn  judgment  upon  the  moral  properties  of  created  man. 
Nevertheless,  the  spirit  within  me  had  now  got  a  iog ;  an  im- 

Setus  to  be  doing,  with  which  a  sort  of  prudential  concern,  a 
im  perspective  of  apprehension,  began  to  mingle  itself,  as  I 
cast  about  and  bethought  me  as  to  the  probable  purpose  of 
those  strange  destinies,  which  had  done  me  the  honour  ox  takii^ 
me  under  their  special  charge.  As  I  disengaged  myself  as 
quietly  as  possible  from  my  bag,  an  old  mahogany- framed  mir- 
ror, at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  sent  back  the  image  of  my 
parti-coloured  figure,  lumbering  forth,  as  it  were,  from  ito 
chrysalis  state,  a  fair  subject  for  the  curious  investigator  of 
wonderful  things.  Within  the  power  of  such  an  investigator, 
I  did  not  doubt  myself  to  be  placed — and  my  misgivings  were 
in  no  wise  appeased  by  a  side  glance  which  i  cast  towards  the 
partly  openea  door  of  a  closet,  from  behind  which  a  grinning 
death's  head  greeted  my  view.  Not  without  a  sensation  of 
gloomy  presage,  did  1  contemplate  the  extent  to  which  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  vein  of  research  might  carry  even  philosophy  it- 
self. I  hu^ed  hard  in  my  mind  certain  notions  of  safety  and 
comfort,  and  bitterly  deprecated  any  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
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science  that  m^t  perchance  threaten  to  inradedieir  cheriah- 
ed  limits.  This  mai^-coloured  skin  of  mine  to  be  dried  and 
stuffed,  and  hong  up  m  relief  to  die  dull  and  uniform  brown  of 
a  crocodile's  hide ! — a  cold  sweat  broke  from  erery  pore  at 
the  bought — my  perturbation  increased  everj  instant — ^tbe 
riassy  eyes  of  the  oald  eagle  seemed  to  ode  me  with  a  dea&- 
nke  gleam — I  could  not  persuade  myself  Siat  the  alligator  did 
not  traverse  upon  the  wire  with  which  it  was  suspended,  like  a 
huge  masnet,  still  keeping  me  as  the  polar  point  of  its  attrac- 
tion ;  and  I  more  than  once  fancied  that  I  heard  a  rattUw 
among  the  dry  bones  in  the  closet.  Still  a  secret  self>reproacb 
seemei  to  admonish  my  pusillanimous  fears,  and  under  its  elu- 
dings I  approached,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  resolution,  towards 
the  closet  door,  and  even  ventured  to  peep  within  the  recess. 
A  good  part  of  a  skeleton  or  so ;  but  then  that  wig,  hangii^  so 
composedly,  frizzled  and  powdered — schemes  of  direful  pur- 
pose were  surely  never  hatched  beneath  such  serene  cirrls ; 
and  then  those  jack-boots,  water  proof  PU  be  bound,  emblems 
of  good  care  and  precaution;  and  this  ivory  handled  staff,  as 
true,  ril  be  sworn,  to  detect  the  lack  of  an  inch  in  tbe  Hghi 
feti  lang^faur  high,  and  four  hroctd^  that  should  go  to  make  up 
an  honest  cord  of  wood,  as  if  it  had  been  duly  sealed  at  the 
city  office  of  weights  and  measures.  ^'  Pshaw,  a  philosopher 
is,  afler  all,  no  more  formidable  than  any  other  man''— and 
under  cover  of  this  soothing  apostrophe,  I  made  a  bold  pass 
with  the  old  man's  staff  into  a  dark  comer  of  the  closet,  tiurast- 
ing  at  what  seemed  vacuity — ^when,  bounce — an  involuntary 
leap  towards  the  door — another  bound  to  the  stairway — but 
the  TOM  CAT  distanced  me  over  the  balustrade!  Had  there 
been  a  flap-dragon  or  two  in  my  wake,  or  die  devil  himself,  I 
should  have  counted  it  good  fortune,  and  should  have  been 
spared  the  mortification  I  now  felt.  Confound  all  torn  cats  in 
dark  closets,  say  I — and  making  up  in  measured  stateliness  (as 
I  uttered  the  ejaculation)  for  the  precipitate  commencement  of 
my  career,  I  folded  my  arms,  held  up  my  head,  and  marched 
deliberately  out  at  the  street  door.  Amidst  the  jostling  and 
elbowing  to  which  my  dignity  was  now  fairly  exposed,  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  accents  of  a  familiar  voice,  evi- 
dently addressed  to  me — ^^  Well  met,  Mr.  Harlequin.  Why 
you  seem  as  strange  and  as  muzzy  as  an  owl  brought  suddenly 
into  daylight — ^sure  you  can  never  expect  to  diri^e  with  ths^ 
grave  race;  bpt  hold,  let  me  throw  my  cloak  about  your 
shoulders,  for  there  comes  Will  Wrenchcharter — ^yonder  little 
skinny  feUow  that  you  see  turning  the  comer.  Will  is  just 
getting  through  with  his  last  commercial  difficulties,  and  \9 
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now  peiitioniDg  for  a  new  bank,  to  help  to  ruin  him  for  the 
fiflh  time.  Should  he  get  the  slightest  hint  of  jour  being  a 
wizard,  he'll  engage  you  to  go  to  Albany,  as  a  lobby  member, 
to  push  his  suit ;  therefore,  ^  ensconce  and  stand  close.'  Will 
is,  indeed,  a  man  of  expedients,  and  does  not  stick  at  trifles  ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  half  the  world  is  kept  in  motion  by  shifts 
and  devices  of  some  sort  or  other,  so  that  a  man  need  not  fear 
of  countenance  in  the  use  of  them.  What  is  your  tender  con- 
science but  a  self-destroying  engine  ?  Modest  merit  may  trundle 
a  barrow,  and  think  itself  happy  if  it  gets  a  nod  from  a  truck- 
Tnan ;  it  is  only  assurance  that  can  expect  to  roll  in  a  coach. 
Assurance  forestalls  opinion,  and  is  the  best  passport  on  the 
road  to  preferment  and  consequence.  Perhaps,  by  this  time, 
you  may  begin  to  recollect  a  certain  hopeful  youne  monk 
whom  you  sent  capering  forth  from  seclusion.  Yes,  Mr.  Har- 
lequin, that  wand  of  yours  gave  the  impetus,  and  chance,  and 
change,  aud  expedients,  have  done  the  rest  and  made  me  what 
I  am — no  less  sir,  than  a  member  of  the  high  court  of  literary 
impeachment ;  an  infallible  propounder  of  the  laws  of  criti- 
cism ;  an  oracle  in  the  beau  monde. 

''  Fashion  is  the  engine  by  which  mind  and  matter  are  set  in 
motion,  from  high  life  downwards.  Coats  and  opinions  are 
shaped  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  mode ;  authors  and  tailors 
are  alike  obedient  to  its  dictates.  You  seem  surprised,  but 
I  assure  you  that  baubles  and  top-knots  have  had  their  day,  and 
now  give  place  to  the  passion  of  bookism  in  the  gay  world. 
It  would  delight  you  to  take  a  peep  at  our  coteries,  to  see 

5|race  of  feature  gathering  to  itself  a  sentimentality  of  mind 
rom  the  gently  measured  accents  of  a  votary  of  the  muses — to 
observe  us  of  the  lettered  fraternity,  with  our  peculiar  propri- 
ety of  manner  and  studied  dignity  of  carriage,  distributing  de- 
lectable morceavM  of  sentiment  and  fancy,  as  one  would  deal 
cards  from  a  pack.  And  to  remark  the  deference  that  is  every 
where  paid  to  our  order — why,  sir,  a  roystering  dandy  will  be 
fain  to  turn  on  his  heel,  and  yield  quiet  precedence  to  one  of 
the  high  literary — (this  very  appellation,  by  which  our  frater- 
nity are  distinguished,  carries  a  dread  with  it) — and  a  bevy  of 
young  dames,  in  full  giggle,  will  have  their  animation  quite 
subdued,  and  their  pretty  little  countenances  screwed  up,  'to 
look  sensible,'  by  the  time  he  passes  them  in  review.  And 
then  to  mark  the  mild,  condescending  complacency  of  air  with 
which  we  carry  the  matter  out,  so  ttiat  even  masters  of  cere- 
monies are  brought  to  feel  themselves  honoured  by  our  notice. 
Thus  you  perceive  in  what  estimation  mind  is  held  in  high  life, 
and  what  importance  is  derived  to  those  who  are  accounted  to 
Vol.  H.  60 
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be  tbe  upholders  of  its  interests.  And  can  joa  ima^^ioe  that 
such  an  order  would  be  insensible  of  the  ralue  of  their  prero- 
gative? Are  the  J  not,  to  a  great  degree,  the  conservators  of 
public  opinion?  Do  we  not  fashion  it?^'  Tmly,  you  do 
foMhion  it,  and  are,  it  would  seem,  the  very  artificers  of  taste. 
And  yet,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  polite.  I  am  prone  to 
believe  tiiat  nature  may  fashion  tolerably  well  for  herself. 
Methinks  there  are  strong  tendencies  in  tbe  human  soul,  that 
dispose  it  to  commune  with  God^s  works  in  their  simplicity ; 
wide  reaching  perceptions,  opening  the  intellectual  being  to  a 
delightful  sympathy  with  the  ideal  world,  in  all  its  freshness 
and  grandeur;  the  sensibility,  delicate,  and  pure,  and  native, 
as  the  mountain  stream ;  the  ei^rossing  passion,  awful  in  its 
fix^ness;  the  active  faculty  of  humorous  association;  the 
joyous  and  free  spirit  of  merriment  —  ^'  Tut !  tut !  Mr.  Har- 
lequin, what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  beau  mondc  ?  How 
long  do  you  suppose  our  fraternity  could  maintain  its  ascen- 
dency, if  we  encouraged  gentility  to  run  loose  after  such  phan- 
toms ?  1  protest  you  have  made  me  nervous  already.  But 
we  have  a  clever  little  system  of  management,  that  must  keep 
all  snug  in  the  right  auartcr.  Ah,  Mr.  Harlequin,  you  rail  like 
a  novice  in  the  worid,  and  depend  on  it,  you  would  only  be 
jeered  at  for  your  pains  by  the  fashionable  part  of  it  There 
are  knowing  ones  of  the  drawing-room,  as  well  as  of  the  race- 
course, or  £e  exchange.  Stocla,  fashions,  and  horse-flesh,  are 
all  matters  for  keen  perspicacity  and  adroit  contrivance.  A 
fashionable  philosopher  must  be  a  practical  philosopher ;  that 
is,  lie  must  practise  by  the  rules  of  his  own  school.  He  must 
catch  the  key-note  of  opinion,  and  echo  the  judgments  of  those 
who  are  in  the  secret.  The  despotism  which  fashion  exercises 
over  the  mind,  is  not  less  unrelenting  and  arbitrary,  than  that 
to  which  it  subjects  the  body  and  its  movements.  You  have 
seen  the  savage  warriors  of  our  western  wilderness.  Yon 
have  remarked  their  lofty  port,  and  the  elastic  ease  of  dieir 
gentler  movements,  which  seem  to  derive  their  charm  from 
native  power  and  subdued  energy.  The  graces  of  fashion,  you 
know,  are  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing.  What  beau  is  there 
that  does  not  retain  a  lively  recollection  of  hb  early  days  of 
penance  at  the  shrine  of  the  graces ;  the  wooden  stocks,  skil- 
fully contrived  to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  the  lower  muscles  of 
tbe  feet,  at  the  hazard  of  dislocation  to  the  ancles;  the  pobe 
upon  one  leg,  that  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of 
gravitation  ?  Who  will  easily  forget  that  master-spirit  of  nim- 
bleness  and  genuflexion,  under  whom  he  first  wi^ed  this  war 
against  the  natural  tendency  of  limb  and  feature ;  the  fantastic 
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Monsieur  Violon,  with  feet  spread  asunder,  gliding  about  die 
floor  like  the  wings  of  a  swallow  over  a  meadow ;  and  then 
bow  he  would  fiddle  and  fiime,  pitching  the  notes  of  fab  ire 
h^  above  the  efforts  of  rosin  and  horse-hair,  as  we  laboured 
ai^  floundered  to  bring  out  the  measure  part  to  the  music ; 
and  this  doughtj  monsieur  is  a  potent  personage  in  his  depart- 
ment— he  fastens  habits  of  body  upon  us,  which  we  could  hard- 
\j  get  rid  of  if  we  would*  But  it  is  no  matter — ^fashion  devises 
a  grace  of  her  own ;  monsieur  is  her  artizan,  and  the  polite 
world  are  her  creatures  and  slaves — so  that  nothing  remains  to 
the  stubborn  comeliness  of  nature,  but  to  stalk  out  of  genteel 
society.  So  much  for  externals*  Now  for  the  immortal  part, 
the  mind*  It  is  our  province  to  form  its  carriage,  as  tlie 
dancing-master  does  that  of  the  body.  Minds  that  throw  off 
forefiect  faster  than  they  can  create,  must  necessarily  be  a  de- 
pendent order  of  minds.  They  use  literature  as  a  necessary 
sort  oi*  ammunition  for  their  perpetual  feu-de'jois  of  epithet, 
and  it  is  our  business  to  supply  the  magazines.  It  is  a  part  of 
our  system  to  circumscribe  the  scope  of  natural  thought,  and 
by  this  means  we  have  tamed  down  impulse  into  a  veiy  hani> 
less  thing.  In  this  worthy  enterprise,  we  have  put  the  teraa 
refinement  to  marvellous  good  service ;  by  an  ingenious  pei^ 
version  of  its  meaning,  have  succeeded  in  crying  down  all  pic* 
tures  from  rustic  life,  and  got  them  to  be  voted  ehockmgly  vul- 
var, and  downri^t  humour  to  be  pronounced  tMvfferMe 
coaneness,  and  discarded  altogether.  In  short,  we  manage  to 
pervert  healthful  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  contrive  to  make 
the  interests  of  letters  synonymous  with  our  own  glorification. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  freely  confess  to  you,  that  my  spirit 
is  as  far  from  being  satisfied  as  ever.  Experience  has  taught 
me,  that  the  ambition  of  this  world  is  without  limits — nor  will 
its  promptings  suffer  me  to  repose  but  within  the  temple  of 
fame  itself,  towards  which  I  am  bending  my  steps.^' 

These  last  accents  had  just  died  upon  my  ear,  when  I  found 
myself  brought  suddenly  at  a  pause,  as  if  through  the  power  of 
some  fresh  spell  of  enchantment*  I  raised  my  eves,  and  be- 
held, full  before  me,  a  huge  pi  le  of  crags,  that  rose  and  frowned  alofl 
like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar*  Turning  for  an  explanation  of  so 
strange  an  appearance,  I  perceived  that  my  companion  had 
vanished  from  my  side.  Myriads  of  human  beings  were  stir- 
ring about  me,  but  they  all  seemed  too  intent  upon  some  preat 
concern  of  their  own  to  give.the  slightest  heed  to  my  inquiries* 
I  therefore  was  leil  to  gaze  in  silent  amazement*  Upon  the 
summit  of  the  immense  mount,  appeared  a  structure  of  daz- 
zling brightness.     Ah  !  thought  I^  that  must  be  the  temple  of 
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fame,  of  which  my  friend  has  been  speaking — so  brilliant  from 
afar,  but  so  disheartening  in  its  approaches.  In  truth,  every 
avenue  to  the  building  seemed  clogged  with  such  numberiess 
and  threatening  obstructions,  as  to  be  rendered  nearly  imprac- 
ticable; and  yet  multitudes  were  pressing  forward  with  the 
most  eager  anxiety,  in  every  direction,  and  struggling  to  ascend. 
Nunfbers  that  had  gained  a  foothold  were  prevented  from  fur- 
ther progress  by  those  behind,  who  made  no  scruple  to  seize 
upon  the  garments  of  the  more  successful,  in  the  hope  of  being 
themselves  drawn  upwards.  Soldiers  were  seen  rushing  for- 
ward, sword  in  hand,  hacking  their  blades  against  insensible 
and  unyielding  rocks,  and  breaking  their  necks  over  preci- 
pices ;  and  out-of-breath  geniuses,  of  all  sorts,  might  be  re- 
marked halting  to  recruit  the  strength  that  their  own  unavail- 
ing impetuosity  had  exhausted*  Some  that  seemed  to  have 
surmounted  every  obstacle,  suddenly  toppled  and  fell,  owing 
to  a  natural  giddiness  in  the  head  that  will  not  bear  height  of 
position.  About  halfway  up  I  noticed  something  in  the  form  of 
a  redoubt,  which,  from  its  angular  and  pointed  aspect,  1  made 
no  doubt  was  the  fortress  of  satire,  of  which  I  remembered  to 
iiave  heard.  Its  garrison  were  evidently  sharp-shooters,  for 
they  let  fly,  ever  and  anon,  barbed  shafts,  greatly  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  discomfiture  of  divers  adventurers,  who  incautiously 
came  within  their  range.  Many  ill-looking  fellows  were  to  be 
seen  lurking  here  and  there,  arrayed  in  the  livery  of  satire,  but 
their  lowering  looks  and  envious  glances  betrayed  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  muster-roll  of  spleen.  They  were  busily  employ- 
ed in  sinking  pit-falls  to  catch  the  unwary,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
a  malignant  delight  at  the  despair  of  those  who  fell  into  theni ; 
while  the  light  troops  that  ridicule  sent  forth,  flourished  their 
banners  about  in  easy  unconcern,  and  appeared  well  content 
if  they  could  decoy  a  stately  aspirant  into  a  slippery  footins, 
trip  up  the  heels  of  his  pomposity,  and  enjoy  a  hearty  lau^ 
at  his  expense. 

But  of  the  multitudes  who  essayed  the  ascent  to  the  temple 
of  fame,  1  was  astonished  to  see  how  small  a  proportion  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  it.  The  few  that  arrived  in  safety,  were 
so  soon  elbowed  out  of  notice  by  fresh  comers,  tbat  the 
presiding  deity  might  justly  be  charged  with  ingratitude,  in 
holding  so  lightly  the  trials  and  perils  that  had  been  encoun- 
tered in  her  service.  But  no  discouragement  of  this  nature 
seemed  to  operate  on  the  crowds  who  sought  her  shrine.  Not 
on!)  was  the  manful  exercise  of  every  power  unabatingly  put 
forth  to  gain  her  sacred  portals^  but  every  device  and  expe- 
dient that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  was  called  into  re- 
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quisition,  in  aid  of  the  great  purpose*  Sundry  luckless  wights, 
tliathad  grown  gray  in  passing  from  one  by-path  to  another,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  gloomy  approach,  without  having  gained 
the  smallest  todgment,  were  still  undisheartened,  and  still  che- 
rished hope.  Others,  whose  expectations  of  success  were 
rested  on  the  use  of  stratagem,  busied  themselves  in  assidu- 
ously bringing  to  bear  upon  the  grand  object  such  means  as 
tiieir  tastes  and  pursuits  gave  to  their  hands.  Here  might  be 
traced  the  care-worn  lineaments  of  a  student,  grouping  care- 
fhiiy  round,  and  arranging,  with  mathematical  precision,  num- 
bers of  musty  folios  into  the  form  of  a  solid  pyramid,  in  the 
bope  of  at  last  reaching  the  temple  from  its  top.  There  you 
might  remark  the  more  summary  movement  of  an  impatient 
spirit  bent  upon  reaching  it  by  means  of  a  kite,  constructed  for 
the  purpose^  of  his  own  manuscripts,  and  decorated  with  bobs 
stolen  vtom  his  neighbours.  Among  other  strange  instances,  I 
espiadmy  tottering  old  virtuoso,  striving  to  bcatdown  the  fortress 
of  satire  by  a  galvanic  battery,  and  trying  to  bribe  the  skir- 
tnishers  of  ridicule  with  ancient  coins.  I  would  fain  have 
watched  the  event  of  the  old  enthusiast's  demonstrations,  but 
mj  attention  was  called  off  in  another  direction  by  a  bustling 
noise  that  arose  from  the  throng,  resembling  the  ribald  stir  at- 
tendant on  a  procession  of  mountebanks  through  a  fair.  In 
flie  centre  of  the  busy  groupe,  was  to  be  seen  something  not 
unKke  gandy  hangings,  or  fanciful  tapestry,  carelessly  flung 
together.  As  I  fastened  my  attention  more  closely  upon  the 
strange  mass,  it  began  to  develope  itself,  displaying  to  more  ad- 
vantage a  succession  of  brilliant  colours,  and  gradually  assu- 
ming a  globular  form.  While  ruminating  on  the  probable  na- 
ture of  this  singular  apparition,  I  was  not  a  little  startled  by  a 
low  whisper,  breathed  into  my  very  ear,  and  putting  to  me  the 
question,  ^^  whether  by  any  process  of  chemistry  the  mere  ex- 
halations of  vanity  coiild  be  converted  into  an  inflating  gas, 
and  used  to  better  advantage  in  gaining  the  temple  of  fame, 
than  such  a  structure  of  solid  material  as  that  against  which  my 
back  reclined?"  The  sudden  turn  of  my  head,  produced  by 
so  abrupt  an  appeal,  brought  my  face  full  in  contact  with  a 
sharp  weasel  visage,  peering  from  between  a  pair  of  shoulders, 
diat  1  was  instantly  sensible  could  belong  to  no  other  man  li- 
ving than  Will  Wrenchcharter.  Seated,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Turk,  not,  however,  upon  a  downy  cushion,  but  upon  a  pedes- 
tal of  money  bags,  WilPs  person  was  brought  into  a  parallel 
line  with  my  head — a  position  which  seemed  every  way  adapt- 
ed to  the  convenience  of  leisurely  dialogue.  But  Will  admo- 
nished me,  with  the  solemnity  of  Hamlet's  ghost,  to  be  brief  in 
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my  reply,  for  that  bi9  joamey  lay  upwards,  (unlike  the  ^tnmt  m 
this  respect,  however,)  and  that  having  now  completed  his 
foundation,  he  should  proceed  more  rapidly,  and  be  soon  out  •£ 
ear-shot*  And  his  actions  verified  his  woirds-*-for  he  strai^- 
way  began  feeding  his  pile  most  unsparingly  with  bundles  of 
paper,  bearing  the  stamp  ofbank  tokens — these^  as  he  trampled 
them  under  his  feet,  lifted  him  higher  and  higher,  at  the  same 
time  giving  to  his  whole  figure  and  action  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  farmer  stacking  cornstalks.  So  that  deeming, 
indeed,  that  he  must  soon  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  interro- 

Story,  I  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  singular  appeal  be 
d  made  to  my  chemical  skill.  But  the  answer  that  came 
down  was  rendered  inarticulate  by  distance— the  sentences 
seemed  broken  in  the  fall ;  and  in  gathering  up  the  fragments, 
I  could  make  httle  other  than  incoherences  of  them,  in  which 
the  words  ^^  votaries  of  fashion,"  ^^  vanity  lighter  than  air," 
^'turning  commodity  to  account,"  were  scattered  here  and 
there*  Seeing  me  at  fault.  Will  was  still  intent  upon  illustra- 
ting his  meaning  by  gestures,  and  by  dint  of  signals,  he  &irlj 
enK>rced  my  attention  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  at 
first  been  the  means  of  diverting  it.  I  now  perceived  how  idle 
bad  been  my  former  conclusions ;  that  which  1  had  mistaken 
for  loose  hangings  and  tapestry,  was  no  other  than  the  mate- 
rials of  an  immense  balloon,  which  now  swelled  aloft  in  proud 
rotundity  of  distention.  But  what  was  my  surprise,  when  I 
beheld  my  old  friend  of  the  cowl  and  cloister  borne  conqucu- 
ously  forward  over  the  heads  of  a  gay  multitude,  and  seated 
gracefully  in  the  car.  The  cords  were  cast  loose — it  heguk 
to  ascend — ^bravo!  bravo! — but  no,  it  cannot  penetrate 
the  purer  regions  of  the  upper  atmosphere  ?  it  sticks  &•!, 
a  fair  mark  for  the  shafts  of  satire  and  the  missiles  of  ridi- 
cule. What  will  become  of  my  old  companion — would  tluut 
he  were  again  the  spider  that  I  first  knew  him — he  mif^t  then 
follow  the  course  ot  some  sun-beam,  and  find  safety  in  insigm- 
ficance.  But  here  the  current  of  my  concern  was  drawn  into  a 
new  channel.  A  rude  shove  from  behind,  and  the  gruff  tones 
of  a  voice,  which  I  instinctively  recognis^  as  that  Ma  baiUff, 
warned  me  to  cive  space.  I  turned,  and  lo !  the  unrdentiDg 
majesty  of  the  law  had  already  laid  its  clutches  upon  the  very 
key-stone  of  Will  Wrenchcharter's  hopes ;  in  anodier  instant 
the  whole  frail  edifice  was  afloat  in  dire  disorder!  Had  the 
combined  vaults  of  a  Kentucky  relief-system  burst  forth  in  one 
eruption,  such  clouds  of  spurious  currency  could  hardly  have 
darkened  the  atmo^here.  A  mock  snow-storm  at  tfie  theatre 
was  a  fool  to  it.    The  tinkling  of  coin  was  scarce  audible  for 
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the  rostfing  of  paper;  and  while  I  stood  bemoaning  tbefitte  of 
poor  Will,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  down  he  came,  tumbling 
amidst  the  litter  of  his  own  ruin,  unhurt  and  undismayed. 

^^  It  was  the  last  ounce  that  broke  the  camePs  back ;''  and  a 
last  sentence  maj  exhaust  the  reader's  patience.  Whether  it 
were  that  the  courteous  minister  who  presides  over  slumber, 
becoming  wearied  and  worn  by  the  numerous  wild  and  un- 
seemly phantoms  that  had  encroached  upon  the  quiet  of  his 
watch,  did  not,  in  a  pet,  beat  up  the  quarters  of  Reason  for  a 
jpelief  of  guard ;  or  whether  Queen  Mab,  alarmed  for  the  con- 
aeoueaces  of  her  mischievous  pranks,  mi^t  not  (after  the 
fiMoion  of  a  robber,  who  sets  fire  to  a  house  to  escape  detec- 
tion) have  given  me  a  rousing  tweak,  as  she  took  her  flight, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  open- 
ed my  eyes,  and  in  a  slight  trepidation  thrust  my  hands  into  my 
pockets — ^not  a  scrip  of  Will  Wrenchcharter's  spurious  cur- 
rency is  there  to  be  found — so  that  I  have  nothing  left  but  to 
withdraw  my  hands  again  from  my  pockets,  and  gather  to  my- 
aelf  what  comfort  I  may  from  the  conviction  that  nothins  has 
chanced  to  disturb  their  wonted  emptiness.  0« 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF   THE  ATHENEUM   MAGAZINE. 

Gentlsjibv — I  enclose  you  an  attempt  at  translation,  which 
you  may  use  at  your  pleasure.  It  is  a  version  6{  part  of  the 
fragment  of  Angelo  Poliziano,  composed  for  the  tournament  of 
Juhan  de  lledici,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  classical 
poems  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  such,  it  has  received  the  ap- 
probation of  all  intelligent  critics,  from  Paulus  Jovius,  the  con- 
temporary of  Uie  author,  to  the  elegant  English  biographer  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  The  merit  of  the  writer  consists  by  no 
means  in  his  originality ;  his  production  is  a  mere  canto  of  the 
beauties  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  in  particular  of  Ovid  and 
Virgil.  But  the  felicity  with  which  he  has  transplanted  them 
is  singular,  and  the  propriety  of  their  combination  is  wonder- 
fiil.  He  may  be  compared,  as  a  great  modem  Greek  scholar 
has  bean,  to  a  statuary,  who  selects  from  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  difierent  minute  subjects  of  imitation,  and  produces 
from  them  all  a  perfect  whole. 

From  reading  Politian's  rhymes,  I  was  led  to  translate  them; 
and  found  it,  I  can  assure  you,  no  easy  experiment.  The 
structure  of  his  verse,  and  terseness  of  his  st^le,  require  a 
translation  in  almost  every  instance  of  line  for  line,  preserving; 
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the  metre  of  the  ottava  rima.  If  jou  are  disposed  to  criticise 
my  verses,  I  advise  you  to  try  your  own  bands  at  a  translation  of 
the  original,  before  you  express  any  unqualified  sentence  of 
condemnation.     If  the  author  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year 

-  when  he  composed  the  fragment  from  which  they  are  render- 

-  ed,  (and  such  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  his  cotemporaries,) 
he  ranks  high  among  the  prodigies  of  premature  intellecti 
which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  world  -,  &r  beyond 
Pope,  even  in  the  power  of  imitation ;  and  happier  tiian  most 
of  those  who  are  recorded  for  the  precot:ity  of  their  talents, 
in  securing  to  himself  the  efficient  patronage  of  an  illustrious 
family  of  princes,  under  whose  auspices  he  flourished,  and  after 
whose  declension  be  is  said,  by  some  writers,  to  have  died, 
from  melancholy  and  regret  for  their  loss. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  VENUS. 

From  the  First  Book  of  the  Stanzas  of  Angelo  Poliztano,  com- 
menced on  occasion  of  the  Tournament  ofJtdian  de  Medicu 

Now  aid  me  of  this  realm  of  bliss  to  tell, 
Fair  Erato !  whose  name  and  Love's  are  one ; 

Thou,  albeit  chaste,  alone  secure  mayest  dwell 
Within  the  realm  of  Venus  and  her  son ; 

Thou,  sole,  art  mistress  of  the  amorous  shell ; 
Love  often  chants  with  thee  in  unison  ; 

And  while  his  fatal  quiver  harmless  lies. 

Awakes  thy  lute's  enchanting  harmonies. 

A  pleasant  mount  overlooks  the  Cyprian  isle, 
Which,  when  th'  horizon  glows  with  earliest  day. 

Beholds  the  seven  horns  of  the  ancient  Nile ; 
Along  its  steeps  no  mortal  foot  may  stray ; 

Upon  the  summit  of  its  towering  pile, 
A  fair  green  hill  o'ertops  a  meadow  gay. 

Where  wanton  airs  with  flowers  are  dallying  stiU. 

And  the  young  herbage  with  soft  tremors  fill. 

Walls  of  bright  gold  its  farthest  borders  gird. 
With  a  thick  hedge  of  choice  and  graceful  trees ; 

'Mid  the  fresh  foliage  many  an  amorous  bird 
Chants  ail  day  long  his  tender  melodies  ; 

Soft  is  the  sound  of  murmuring  waters  heard, 
Welling  from  fountains  twain,  whose  properties 

Are  two-fold  ;  sweet  and  bitter  are  their  waves. 

And  therein  Love  his  golden  arrows  laves. 
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Nor  ever  is  that  eternal  garden's  hue 

Whitened  with  the  young  frost,  or  sheeted  snow  ; 

There  icy  Winter  never  dares  break  through, 
Nor  surly  winds  on  herb  or  blossom  blow ; 

Nor  years  their  changing  quarters  ever  knew ; 
But  laughing  Spring  fails  not  her  smile  to  diow ; 

Flings  her  wild  golden  tresses  on  the  air, 

And  weaves  with  thousand  flowers  her  chaplet  fair. 

Love's  brethren  on  the  banks,  a  wicked  fry. 
Whose  arrows  teach  the  vulgar  herd  to  feel, 

With  clamours  shrill  and  childhood's  frolic  cry, 
Sharpen  their  bolt-heads  with  malicious  zeal ; 

While  rleasure  and  Deceit  are  ever  nigh, 
To  turn  the  handle  of  the  cruel  wheel ; 

False  Hope  and  vain  Desire  attend  thereon, 

And  with  the  sparkling  fountain  wet  the  stone. 

.  And  pleasing  Fear  and  timorous  Delight 

Tc^ether  go ;  sweet  Quarrels,  sweeter  Peace ; 

The  Tears,  their  bosoms  sad  overflowing  quite, 
Therewith  the  bitter  streamlet's  tide  increase ; 

Uneasy  Love,  exanimate  Afiright, 
To  pine  with  Care  and  Sickness  never  cease ; 

Sleepless  Suspicion  evary  comer  spies. 

And  bounding  Joy  throfti^  the  mid  pathway  flies. 

Pleasure  with  Beauty  revels  in  deep  bliss ; 

Content  flits  by,  while  Anguish  sits  to  mourn ; 
Blind  Error  strays  now  here,  now  there  amiss ; 

Mad  Fury's  cheeks  by  his  own  hands  are  torn ; 
Sad  Penitence,  her  crime  too  late  who  sees, 

Flings  herself  on  the  earth  in  mood  forlorn ; 
Cruelty  wades  in  blood,  with  fell  delight. 
And  fierce  Despair  the  fatal  noose  makes  t^^t* 

Demurely  silent  Fraud,  forced  Merriment, 
Sly  Signals,  couriers  from  the  heart  that  fly  ^ 

The  Glances,  gazing  with  fond  looks  intent. 
Spreading  their  nets  to  snare  the  unwary  try ; 

Weeping,  her  brow  upon  her  palm  low  bent, 
Stands  with  her  company  of  Sorrows  nigh ; 

And  here  and  there  boundb  reckless  in  her  glee, 

License,  from  every  rule  and  measure  free. 
Vol.  If.  m 
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Such  is  the  army  which  thy  children  lead, 
All-beau  teoos  Venus,  mother  of  the  Loves ! 

Zephyr  in  softest  dew  bathes  all  the  mead, 
Shedding  a  thousand  perfumes  as  he  moves  ; 

Lily  and  rose  and  violet  succeed 

His  kisses,  blossoming  wherever  he  roves  \ 

The  field  its  rich  attire  with  wonder  views, 

Its  white,  cerulean,  and  vermilion  hues. 

The  vii^n  bud  looks  down  with  modest  dread, 

Her  infant  beauty  trembling  to  disclose ; 
Her  bosom  to  the  solar  blaze  to  spread, 

Brilliant  and  laughing  seeks  the  full  blown  rose ;. 
In  emerald  gems  this  hides  her  timid  head ; 

This  at  the  lattice  her  fair  promise  shows ; 
This  languid  in  the  overpowering  ardour  faints. 
And  with  rich  tints  the  beauteous  herbage  paints* 

Dawn  rears  fresh  violets  still,  with  tender  care. 

Of  white,  of  yellow,  and  of  purple  dies ; 
Sad  Hyacinthus  shows  his  legend  there ; 

Narcissus  in  the  lymph  his  image  spies; 
In  vestal  robe,  with  purple  border  fair, 

Pale  Clytic  to  the  sun  still  turns  her  eyes ; 
Adonis  of  his  woes  the  tale  resumes ; 
Crocus  his  three  tongues  shows ;  Acanthus  joyous  UoonOi 

Such  glories  new  the  opening  Spring  hath  shed 
On  earth^s  glad  bosom  since  the  world  arose  5 

Above  the  green  hills  lifts  its  lofty  head. 
And  tangled  Jocks  against  the  sun  that  close  | 

Shading  beneath  its  warm  boughs  overspread 
A  living  fount  that  ever  freshly  flows ; 

With  its  cool  wave,  so  tranquil  and  so  clear, 

That  aye  distinct  its  liquid  depths  appear. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Mrs.  Hemanh  Poems. — A  volume  of  Mrs.  Heman's  poetry  is 

about  to  be  published  in  Boston,  for  the  benefit  of  that  lady. 

For  this  puipose,  the  League  of  the  Alps,  with  several  other  po- 
ems,  some  of  which  have  never  before  been  published,  have  been 
forwarded  bj  the  author,  in  manuscript,  to  Professor  JNortcMit  of 
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Cambridge,  who  has  undertaken  to  superintend  the  publication. 
The  editor  proposes  to  add  to  these  pieces  a  selection  fromsuch  of 
her  poems  as  have  already  appeared.  The  volume  will  containat 
least  four  hundred  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  will  be  put 
to  subscribers  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  We  cannot  but  feel 
a  strong  desire  for  the  success  of  this  work,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  own  merits,  but  for  the  pleasure  it  would  give  us  to  see 
conveyed  to  the  author  some  substantial  tribute  of  the  respect 
in  which  we  of  this  hemisphere  hold  her  writings.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  it  should  not  meet  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception. The  work  of  selecting  and  arranging  the  contents  of 
the  volume  could  not  be  in  better  hands  ;  and  they  will  include 
some  of  the  most  beatiful  lyrics  in  our  language. 

Mrs.  BarbauWs  Works. — A  selection  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  wri^ 
tings,  including  her  posthumous  works,  and  such  others  as  are 
most  scarce  in  this  country,  have  just  been  printed  in  this  city, 
and  are  now  ready  for  publication. 

Elegant  Extracts. — Dr.  Percival  has  undertaken  to  revise 
Walker's  edition  of  El^ant  Extracts,  and  to  make  additional 
selections  from  the  late  English  writers,  and  also  from  American 
works.    The  first  volume  has  already  appeared  in  Boston. 

Northern  Traveller. — A.  T.  Goodrich,  of  this  city,  will  pub- 
lish early  the  present  month,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Northern  Traveller,  or  a  Guide  to  the  Springs,  Lakes  and  Falls^ 
with  twenty-four  maps  and  views.     Price  ^2,50. 

Anecdotes  of  Persons  of  Colour. — A  book  with  the  title  of 
Biographical  Sketches  ana  Interesting  Anecdotes  oj  Persons  of 
Co/our,  compiled  by  A.  Mott,  has  just  been  published  in  this  city. 
It  is  a  collection  oi  examples  ofgood  conduct,  among  that  un- 
fortunate and  depressed  race  of  people.  These  have  been  col» 
lected  with  an  excellent  intention ;  and  if  a  little  painsare  taken 
to  put  this  book  into  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it  was  design- 
ed,it  will  probably  do  more  good  than  many  works  of  higher  pre- 
tensions. 

Worcester's  Elements  of  History. — ^A  book  called  Elements  of 
History^AncientandModerjijVoith  Historical  Charts^  byJ.  E.  Wor- 
cester, has  lately  beenpubHshed  by  Cummings,  Hilliard,  &  Co. 
of  Boston.  We  should  have  been  glad,  had  our  limits  enable^ 
us  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  work,  which  seems  to 
us  excellently  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  educatiouite 
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well  as  of  great  value  as  a  book  of  reference.  The  charts  and 
tables  are  compiled  with  great  appearance  of  diligence  and  in- 
genuity. They  consist  of  a  general  chart  of  history ;  a  table  of 
ancient  chronology,  another  of  modern  chronology ;  a  table  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  a  chronological,  genealogical  and 
historical  chart  of  England,  and  another  of  France ;  a  chart  of 
American  history ;  achart  of  bi<^raphy,anda  chart  of  mythology. 

Miss  Bailieh  New  Drama. — This  lady,  it  is  said,  is  about  ta 
publish  a  drama,  in  three  acts,  entitled,  The  Martyr. 

Persian  Education. — Prince  Abbas  Mirza  has  issued  a  hrman 
authorizing  Mr.  Wolfe,  an  English  missionary,  to  open  a  school 
in  the  city  of  Tauris. 

Increase  of  Longevity. — From  an  essay  of  Mr.  Fourier,  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  appears,  that  formerly  out  of 
100  infants  who  were  bom  in  France,  50  died  within  the  first 
two  years,  but  at  present  only  38t\.  This  difference  is  sup- 
posed to  be  attributable  to  vaccination,  and  to  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  all  the  other  stages  of  life,  the 
comparison  is  in  favour  of  the  present  day.  Formerly,  of  100 
children,  55  j%  died  before  they  reached  10  years  of  age ;  now, 
only  43/ff  die  within  that  time.  Formerly,  only  21 1^^^  men  out 
of  100  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty  ;  now,  32/^  arrive  at  that  age. 
Formerly,  only  1 5  out  of  1 00  attained  the  age  of  sixty ;  now.  it  is 
computed  that  24  attain  that  age.  Formerly,  one  individual 
died  annually  out  of  30 ;  now,  only  one  dies  annually  out  of  39. 
The  numbei  of  births  also  diminishes.  At  present,  only  one 
takes  place  annually  among  30  persons,  while  formerly  one  took 
place  m  26.  A  similar  diminution  occurs  in  marriages.  For- 
merly, the  calculation  was  one  in  1 1 1  persons ;  now,  it  is  only 
one  in  1 35.  The  fertility  of  marriages  has  not,  however,  alter- 
ed :  the  average  product  of  each  union  is  nearly  four  children. 
Although  it  thus  appears  that  there  are  in  proportion  to  the  po- 

Rulation  fewer  marriae;es,  and  fewer  children  born  thanformer- 
y,yet  the  population  rapidly  increases,  because  agreater  number 
of  children  become  adults,  and  because  a  greater  number  of 
adults  live  to  old  age.  This  increase  of  population,  however, 
itself,  occasions  a  depravation  of  morals,  by  being  an  obstacle 
to  marriage.  The  number  of  foundlings  in  France  has  been 
tripled  since  1 780.— The  following  table  shows  the  movement 
of  the  population  in  France  at  the  two  periods  of  1780  and 
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1825 ;  the  first  being  calculated  at  an  average  of  10  years,  and 

the  second  at  an  average  of  8. 

In  1780.  In  1825. 

Population,    .     •     •  24,800,000       .     .    •      30,400,000 
Deaths,       •     •     .     .      818,490     .     •     •     .        761,230 

Births, 963,200 957,970 

Marriages,       •     •     .      213,770 224,570 

Natural  Children,  .     •    20,840 75,760 


MIKD. 

Say,  of  this  beautiful  and  glorious  earth, 
Wherefore  is  Man  the  lord,  creation's  heir, 
And  ruler  over  all  its  visible  things  ? 
The  gift  it  is  of  the  unsearchable  God, 
Who  breathed  in  him  Mind's  lofhr  attribute, 
And  bade  him,  proud  of  his  own  being,  claim 
Kindred  with  heaven,  an  ofispring  of  the  skies. 

Man  hath  no  peer  on  this  maj(ratic  globe ! 
Behold,  in  his  high  tower  he  sits  to  view, 
ThrougE  the  gaj  watches  of  the  wakeful  night, 
The  beautiful  republics  of  the  skies* 
He  sees  suns,  spneres,  and  planets,  traverse  air, 
Bound  in  one  firm  harmonious  accord, 
Each  in  its  devious  orbit  wheeling  slow, 
A  grand  confederacy  of  shining  worlds. 
T^ir  wise  economy  he  reads,  their  laws, 
The  causes  also  of  all  hidden  things ; 
Wherefore  the  varjous  seasons  come  and  go^ 
Elach  in  its  due  time  welcome  on  the  earth ; 
And  wherefore  the  alternate  day  and  night* 
He  takes  the  elements  in  his  daring  grasp, 
To  anal}'ze  their  properties  and  powers* 
A  conjuror,  he  wields  his  rod  in  heaven. 
And  lures  the  fearfiil  lightning  from  the  cloud, 
Its  habitation  in  the  troubled  skies. 
To  visit,  like  a  fairy  thing,  the  earth* 
He  proudly  traverses  the  ocean  sui^ge, 
The  illimitable  waste  of  waters  wild, 
Secure  midst  perils*    Nay :  with  bold  resolve, 
His  steps  go  down  in  the  mysterious  deep. 
Where  the  gem  stares  out  the  dead  manner's  skiiH, 
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And  waves  the  sea-fan  o'er  his  scattered  limbs. 
Adventurous  still,  he  spreads  his  wings  on  high, 
Piercing  the  blue  fields  in  his  airy  car, 
And  looks  with  conscious  pride  upon  the  scene, 
A  peopled  universe  beneath  him  spread. 
Beckoned  by  science  o'er  earth's  bounds  remote. 
He  spreads  discovery's  sail,  nor  stays  his  course, 
Where  the  ice  mountains  bar  the  Arctic  seas. 
He  bends  o'er  Asia's  desolate  steppes  his  way, 
Where,  like  a  mountain  seen  through  the  far  mist^ 
In  silent  majesty  the  elephant  stands. 
O'er  Afric's  burning  sands,  with  resolute  heart) 
Slow  with  the  toiling  caravau  he  toils, 
And  bows,  while  the  sirocco  sweeps  in  wratii ; 
Or  cherishes  at  night  his  blazing  tire. 
While  the  dread  lion  pours  on  his  roused  ear 
The  prolonged  thunders  of  his  fearful  roar.. 
He  floats  on  Oronoco's  tide  his  bark, 
And  the  fierce  flashing  of  the  jaguar's  eyes 
Marks  through  the  vista  of  the  leafy  wood ; 
Or  on  the  shore,  the  hideous  crocodile. 
Intent  on  prey,  with  ravenous  jaws  distent : 
Or  by  Superior's  waves,  Manito's  realms, 
With  the  red  man  he  tracks  the  prairies  drear, 
To  mark  the  characters  of  savage  life. 
Whate'er  of  beautiful  in  nature  is. 
Or  of  sublime,  he  goes  abroad  to  scan. 
O'er  Etna's  crater,  with  firm  eye,  he  bends. 
And  views  the  hell  of  elements  beneath. 
Fearless  of  harm.     Where  the  white  Alps  arise, 
He  makes  his  footing  in  the  iceberg's  steep, 
And  hears  the  roaring  avalanche,  which  spreads 
Thunders  in  air,  and  horror  through  the  vale. 
Where  pours  Niagara  his  wealth  of  waves. 
Upwards  his  rapt  and  wondering  gaze  he  casts. 
And  reads  its  glowing  poetry  sublime. 
Written  on  earth  and  heaven,  by  God's  own  hand! 

How  in  his  proud  perfections  man  is  great! 
The  story  of  all  time,  since  earth  arose, 
And  gay  the  morning  stars  sang  joy,  is  his. 
Lo !  at  his  call  they  throng,  whose  names  onilive 
Their  votive  marbles  and  their  perished  dust, 
The  worthies  of  old  times,  a  gallant  host — 
The  living  hold  communion  with  the  dead ! 
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The  dead!  the  good  and  great  of  earth  ne'er  die — 
Their  bodies  go  down  in  the  quiet  dust, 
But  their  great  spirits  survive  their  glorious  deeds, 
And  high  imaginings,  throughout  all  time. 
They  visit  earth,  not  with  their  grave-clothes  on, 
And  loaded  with  a  cumbrous  mass  of  flesh. 
But  as  ideal  beings,  from  heaven  sent  down. 
To  hold  high  converse  with  congenial  minds ! 

Mind  is  the  godlike  attribute  of  man  ! 
Lo !  at  the  sculptor's  quick  Ithuriel  touch, 
Forth  from  the  quarry  leaps  the  dormant  stone, 
Instinct  with  life,  and  mocks  the  gazer's  eye. 
A^ain  at  his  heart-strings  Laocoon  feels 
The  tugging  agony — again  on  earth. 
In  manly  beauty  young  Apollo  breathes, 
While  dreadful  joy  dilates  his  restless  eye — 
Venus  for  earth  again  leaves  Jove's  own  mount, 
And  fills  the  flagrant  atmosphere  with  bliss. 
Oh !  for  a  spark  of  his,  the  fire-thiePs  spoil, 
To  kindle  life  in  yon  expressive  stone, 
And  prove  love  is  not  all  a  poet's  dream ! 

Mind  is  the  godlike  attribute  of  man ! 
Lo !  as  the  gifted  artist  waves  his  wand, 
From  the  gay  canvass  starts  the  various  groupe, 
Splendid  illusion,  of  remembered  men, 
'The  beings,  who  have  sought  their  rest  in  earth. 
Waked  by  his  skill,  now  other  scenes  arise. 
Nature  in  all  its  gay  varieties. 
Earth  in  its  beauty,  ocean  in  its  storms. 
Day's  brilliant  glories,  and  night's  soft  repose^ 
Cheerful  with  all  its  myriads  of  stars. 
On  the  groupe  canvass,  animate  with  life. 
The  mind's  creation  in  its  inspired  mood, 
Who  can  gaze  long,  whose  quick  breath  doth  not  faii^ 
Whose  heart  grow  faint  with  feeling's  pure  excess ! 

Mind  is  the  godlike  attribute  of  man ! 
E'en  as  the  prophet  in  the  arid  wild 
Smote  the  dull  rock,  which  gave  its  waters  forth, 
And  awe-struck  Israel  gazed  upon  the  sight — 
Thus  by  high  reason  waked,  the  mind  instinct 
Fours  its  rich  sparkling  streams  upon  the  earui, 
And  the  world  looks  with  holy  wonder  on. 
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Widi  tongue  inspired ,  and  animated  micD, 

The  eloquent  man  subdues  each  stubborn  hearty 

Excites  the  cold,  the  ardent  soul  restrains, 

Calls  from  (he  grave  the  smile,  the  gtij  the  tear, 

Wakes  patriot  fervours  in  each  noble  breast, 

And  wins  ttie  hushed  and  listening  multitude. 

Leaving  all  earth  and  earthly  things  behind, 

Through  the  bright  zodiac  of  loftj  thoughts, 

The  poet  ranges,  with  blest  l^re  in  hand, 

Attuned  to  harmony — some  heavenly  power 

Inspires  the  music  of  his  ravishing  lay, 

E'en  as  the  sun  who  rose  from  ocean's  arms, 

Woke  pleasant  sounds  from  Memhon's  speaking  stone ! 


AND  OF  THR  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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